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Tns  bosinesB  of  the  historian  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world  was  to  record  changes  in  forms  of  government,  to 
give  accoonts  of  long  aiid  bloody  wars,  and  to  narrate  the 
rise  or  fall  of  dynasties  and  empires.  From  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  world 
made  little  progress.  It  is  tme,  that  great  empires  rose  one 
after  another  npon  the  mins  of  their  predecessors ;  bnt  so  far 
firom  there  being  any  thing  like  real  progress,  the  reverse 
seems  to  have  been  the  case.  It  has  remained  for  the  pres- 
ent age  to  witness  a  rapid  succession  of  important  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  by  means  of  which  the  power  of 
man  over  nature  has  been  incalculably  increased,  and  re- 
sulting in  an  unparalleled  progress  of  the  human  race. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  movement  in  the  world  at 
large,  it  is  on  the  Korth  American  continent  that  this  has 
been  most  remarkable.  The  rise  of  the  United  States, 
from  a  few  feeble  colonies  to  a  high  rank  among  nations, 
has  never  ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world ;  and 
their  career  has  been  indeed  so  wonderful,  that  the  quiet 
but  equally  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  Bntioh 
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Korth  American  provinces  has  received  comparatively 
little  notice.  It  will  bo  seen  from  the  foUowing  pages  that 
they  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  their  powerful  southern 
neighbors,  and  that,  though  laboring  nnder  some  disad* 
vantages,  they  have  in  eighty  years  increased  tenfold,  not 
only  in  population  but  in  wealth  ;  they  have  attained  to  a 
point  of  power  that  more  than  equals  that  of  the  united 
colonies  when  they  separated  from  the  mother  country. 
They  have,  by  means  of  canals,  made  their  great  rivers  and 
remote  inland  seas  accessible  to  the  shipping  of  Europe ; 
they  have  constructed  a  system  of  railroads  far  surpassing 
those  of  some  of  the  European  powers ;  they  have  estab- 
lished an  educational  system  which  is  behind  none  in  the 
old  or  the  new  world ;  they  have  developed  vast  agricul- 
tural and  inexhaustible  mineral  resources ;  they  have  done 
enough,  in  short,  to  indicate  a  magnificent  future — enough 
to  point  to  a  progress  which  shall  place  the  provinces,  with- 
in the  days  of  many  now  living,  on  a  level  with  Great 
Britain  herself,  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  power.  If 
in  the  next  eighty  years  the  provinces  should  prosper  as 
they  have  in  the  eighty  years  that  are  past,  which  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  nation  of  forty  millions  will 
have  arisen  in  the  North. 

To  exhibit  this  progress  is  the  object  of  the  present  vol- 
ume. It  will  be  seen,  from  the  well-known  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to  its  pages,  that  a  high 
order  of  talent  has  been  secured  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
the  work. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  CANADA. 


CHAPTER  L 


BOUHDABIXB. 

Montreal,  the  commercial  capital  of  Canada,  is  situated 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  extreme  western  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  province.  The  source  of  Pigeon  River, 
(long.  90^  SO',)  one  of  the  foaming  tributaries  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, forty-six  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  its  mouth,  and 
1,653  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  point  where  its  western 
limits  touch  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
British  America.  Blanc  Sablon  harbor,  (long-  57®  5(y,)  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  close  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  marks  the  eastern  limits 
of  Canada,  touching  Labrador,  a  dreary  waste  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  Draw  a  line  through  the 
dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  into 
Hudson's  Bay  from  those  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  ill-defined  and  almost  wholly  unknown  northern  limits 
of  the  Province  are  roughly  represented.  The  boundary 
line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  follows  the 
course  of  Pigeon  River,  runs  north  of  Isle  Royale,  strikes 
through  the  center  of  Lake  Superior,  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
Lake  Huron,  the  St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  Detroit 
River,  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara  River,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
St  Lawrence  as  &r  down  as  the  intersection  of  the  45th 
parallel  of  latitude.  It  follows  this  parallel  to  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  River,  when,  striking  north-east,  it 
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pursues  an  undulating  course  roughly  parallel  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  it,  until  it  reaches  the  north  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Tlie  States  of  the 
American  Union  which  abut  on  this  long  and  sinuous  fron- 
tier, are  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  the  British 
Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  vast  tract  of  country  called  the  Province  of  Canada^ 
has  an  area  of  about  340,000  square  miles,  140,000  belong- 
ing to  Upper  Canada,  and  200,000  to  the  lower  division 
of  the  province.  It  lies  wholly  within  the  valley  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  in  which  are  included  the  most  extensive  and  the 
grandest  system  of  fresh  water  lakes  in  the  world. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  AKD  THE  ST.  LAWREKCE. 

The  bottom  of  Lake  Superior  is  600  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  its  mean  surface  is  exactly  600  feet  above  it 
With  a  length  of  300  miles  and  a  breadth  of  140  miles, 
it  comprises  a  water  area  of  32,000  square  miles,  and  sup- 
posing its  mean  depth  to  be  600  feet,  it  contains  4,000 
cubic  miles  of  water.  It  is  the  grand  head  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, receiving  the  waters  of  many  tributaries,  and  dis- 
charging them  into  Lake  Huron  by  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
with  a  fall  of  nearly  20  feet  in  half  a  mile,  to  overcome  which, 
the  most  magnificent  locks  in  the  world  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  United  States  side,  thus  forming,  with  the 
Welland  and  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  an  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  sea,  and  enabling  large  vessels  from 
any  part  of  the  world  to  penetrate  one-third  across  the  con- 
tinent of  America  in  its  broadest  part,  or  about  2,000  miles 
from  its  ocean  boundary. 

Lake  Huron,  the  next  fresh  water  sea  in  succession,  has 
an  area  of  21,000  square  miles,  and,  like  its  great  feeder, 
Lake  Superior,  it  is  very  deep,  1,000  feet  in  some  places 
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having  been  measured.  The  great  Manitoulin  Island, 
(1,500  square  miles  in  area,)  with  others  belonging  to  the 
same  chain,  divide  the  lake  into  two  portions,  the  northern 
part  being  called  Georgian  Bay.  It  receives  numerous 
important  tributaries  on  the  north  side,  among  which 
French  Biver  is  the  most  interesting,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  on  the  line  of  a  proposed  canal  communication  be- 
tween the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron.  The  distance  between 
Montreal  and  the  mouth  of  French  Biver  is  430  miles,  and 
of  this  distance  852  are  naturally  a  good  navigation ;  of 
the  remaining  78  miles  it  would  be  necessary  to  canal  29 
miles  in  order  to  complete  the  communication  for  steam 
vcBsels.  These  data  are  the  result  of  careful  governmental 
Burvevs,  and  are  calculated  for  vessels  of  one  thousand  tons 
burthen.  The  cost  of  establishing  this  important  com- 
munication is  estimated  at  $12,057,680.  The  distance 
between  Chicago  and  Montreal  by  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
1,348  miles,  by  the  Ottawa  and  Huron  Canal  route  1,005 
miles. 

Lake  St.  Clair  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  another  magnificent  sea  of  fresh 
water,  265  miles  long  and  50  broad  on  the  average,  with  a 
depth  of  120  feet.  Its  shores,  particularly  on  the  United 
States  side,  are  the  seats  of  numerous  populous  cities ;  its 
waves  on  the  north  shore  wash  the  garden  of  Canada— the 
fertile  western  peninsula.  The  last  of  this  great  and  magnifi- 
cent chain  is  Lake  Ontario,  separated  from  Lake  Erie  by  the 
Niagara  Biver,  in«whose  short  and  tumultuous  course  oc- 
curs the  most  stupendous  cataract  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Before  reaching  Niagara  Falls  the  river  descends  about  50 
feet  in  less  than  a  mile,  over  limestone  rocks,  and  then 
plunges  165  feet  perpendicularly.  For  seven  miles  more 
the  torrent  rushes  through  a  narrow  gorge,  varying  from  200 
to  400  yards  in  width  and  300  feet  deep.  It  then  emerges 
into  a  flat,  open  country,  at  Queenstown,  and  after  a  further 
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flow  of  about  twelve  miles,  glides  peacefully  into  IJake 
Ontario. 

Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles  long,  50  broad,  600  feet  deep, 
and  has  an  area  of  6,800  square  miles;  it  discharges  its  wa- 
ters, together  with  those  of  the  upper  lakes,  by  the  River  St. 
liawrence  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  A  few  miles 
above  Montreal,  the  Ottawa  Biver  comes  in  from  the  north, 
draining  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles.  Below  Montreal 
the  St.  Maurice  debouches  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Three 
Rivers,  drawing  contributions  from  22,000  square  miles  of 
timbered  country.  At  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  is  1,814 
yards  wide,  but  the  basin  below  the  city  is  two  miles, 
across,  and  three  and  three-quarters  long.  From  this  point 
the  vast  river  goes  on  increasing  in  size  as  it  swells  onward 
toward  the  gulf,  receiving  numerous  large  tributaries, 
among  which  is  the  famous  Saguenay,  250  feet  deep  where 
it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  1,000  feet  deep  some  distance 
above  the  point  of  junction.  Below  Quebec  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  not  frozen  over,  but  the  force  of  the  tides  inces- 
santly detaohes  ice  from  the  shores,  and  such  immense 
masses  are  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  the  flux  and  re- 
flux, that  navigation  is  totally  impracticable  during  part  of 
the  winter  season.  Vessels  from  Europe  pass  up  the  great 
system  of  canals  which  render  the  St.  Lawrence  navigable 
for  2,080  miles,  and  land  their  passengers  at  Chicago  without 
transshipment. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  a  profile  of  tliis 
ship  route  from  Anticosti,  in  the  Estuary  of  the  St.  Law* 
rence,  to  Superior  City : 
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The  entire  area  of  the  great  lakes  isabout  91,000  aqnare 
miles.  Thej  are  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  wat«i8, 
which  do  not  contain  more  than  eight  graias  of  solid  matter 
to  the  gallon  of  70,000  grains.  The  variations  to  which 
their  level  is  subjected  are  common  to  all,  and  may  be  gen- 
erally stated  to  be  as  follows : 

I.  The  mean  minimum  level  is  attained  in  Janoaiy  or 
February. 

2.*Tfae  mean  maximam  level  is  in  Jane. 

3.  The  mean  annual  variation  is  twenty-eight  indies. 

4.  The  maximum  variation  in  twelve  years  has  bean  four 
{eet  and  six  inches. 

6,  There  is  no  periodicity  observable  in  the  variations  of 
their  levels,  and  there  is  no  flux  and  reflux  dependent 
npOD  lunar  influence. 

The  St.  Lawrence  carries  past  the  city  of  Montreal  60,* 
000,000  cubic  &et  of  water  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  ooone 
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of  one  year  bears  148,000,000  tons  of  solid  materials  held 
in  solution,  to  the  sea.  All  the  phenomena  of  a  mighty 
river  may  here  be  witnessed  on  a  stupendous  scale,  its 
irresistible  ice  masses,  crushing  and  grinding  one  another 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  its  wide-spreading  and  devasta- 
ting floods  in  spring,  its  swelling  volume  stealing  on  with 
irresistible  power  in  summer,  broken  here  and  there  by 
tumultuous  and  surging  rapids  or  by  swift  and  treacherous 
currents,  or  by  vast  and  inexhaustible  lakes.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  ocean  it  rolls  on  between  iron-bound  coasts, 
bearing  the  tributary  waters  of  a  region  equal  to  half  Europe 
in  area,  and  subject  to  a  climate  which  vainly  endeavors  to 
hold  it  frost-bound  for  fully  one-third  of  the  year.  The 
whole  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  a  magnificent  example 
of  the  power  of  water  in  motion,  and  the  great  lakes  them- 
selves are  splendid  illustrations  of  the  "  dependence  of  the 
geographical  featlires  of  a  country  upon  its  geological 
structure." 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley : 

Am  in  Eleration       Mesa 

Nancs  of  Lakn.    Squtra  Milat.  above  the  Sml   Depth. 

Lake  Superior 32,000  600  1,000 

Green  Bay 2,000  678  600 

Lake  Michigan...  22,400  678  1,000 

Lake  Huron 19,200  678  1,000 

Lake  St.  Glair 360  570  120 

Lake  Erie 9,600  665  84 

Lake  Ontario 6,300  232  600 

Total  area^....    91,860 

The  greatest  known  depth  of  Lake  Ontario  is  780  feet ;  in 
Lake  Superior,  however,  a  line  1,200  feet  long  has,  in  some 
parts,  fiuled  in  reaching  the  bottom. 

OKOGRAPHICAL   8URFACK   OF  CA17ADA. 

The  western  peninsula,  comprehending  the  rich  tract  of 
oountiy  west  of  an  undulating  escarpment  or  ancient  sea 
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margin,  reachingfromQueeDStown  on  the  Niagara,  round  the 
bead  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  north  to  Georgian  Bay, 
Lake  Huron,  is  a  gently  sloping  plain,  deeply  covered 
with  drift   clays;   the  highest  part  of  this  plain  is  at  the 
Blue  Mountains,  abutting  on  Georgian  Bay,  where  their 
northwestern  escarpment  is  about  1,000  feet  above  Lake 
Huron.     From  the  central  townships  of  Proton  and  Luther, 
a  low  axis  or  water  parting  causes  the  rivers  to  discharge 
west  into  Lake  Huron  and  east  into  Lake  Erie,  as  far  south 
as  the  head-waters  of  the  Thames,  which  flows  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  Lake  St.  Clair.    Joining  the  ancient 
sea  margin  about  half  way  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Nottawasaga  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  a  ridge  of  drift,  about  700 
fieet  above  where  the  Northern  Railway  crosses  it,  pursues 
a  course  roughly  parallel  to  Lake  Ontario,  but  with  gradu- 
ally diminishing  altitude,  and  terminates  near  the  Bay  of 
Quints     This  ridge  of  drift  blocks  up  a  communication 
which  once  existed  between  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  On- 
tario.   There  is  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  another. 
'Niagara'  formerly  existed  somewhere  between  Lake  Hu- 
roQ  and  Ontario,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line 
of  the  Northern  Bailway.     A  direct  artificial  water  com- 
munication between  these  lakes  is  now  advocated.    In  the 
rear  of  these  subordinate  elevations,  which  only  slightly 
diversify  the  great  plain  of  western  Canada,  the  Lauren- 
tide  mountains,  stretching  from  Lake  Superior  to  Labrador, 
separate  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  region 
tributary  to  Hudson's  Bay.     The  Laurentides  approach  or 
form  the  north  shores  of  the  Gulf  and  Eiver  St.  Lawrence 
from  Labrador  to  near  Quebec ;  they  then  retire  from  the 
river  by  degrees,  and  at  Montreal  are  thirty  miles  from 
the  St.  Lawrence.  They  cross  the  Ottawa  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Montreal,  and,  bending  round,  approach  the 
St  Lawrence  again  in  the  direction  of  Kingston.     From 
this  point  they  run  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  form 
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the  rough  country  in  the  rear  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Su- 
perior, and  the  water  parting  between  the  St.  Lawrence  val- 
ley and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  height  of  land  is  really  a  table- 
land, diversified  with  innumerable  lakes,  large  and  small, 
but  west  of  the  Saguenay  River,  not  distinguished  by  moun- 
tains possessing  any  considerable  altitude.  In  the  rear  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  detached  peaks  of  the 
Laurentides  attain  an  elevation  of  2,000,  and  even  3,000  feet 
Forty  miles  from  the  coast,  opposite  Anticosti,  they  have  an 
elevation  of  3,200  feet,  and  on  the  great  table  land  of  the 
Labrador  Peninsula  there  are  isolated  peaks  at  least  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  level  valley  of  the  river  is  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
broad  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  in  which  range  detached  peaks  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  Notre  Dame  moun- 
tains in  the  District  of  Gasp4  are  very  imposing ;  they  vary 
in  width  from  two  to  six  miles,  and  in  height  from  2,000  to 
8,778  feet.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  entire  valley  of  the  St. 
liawrence  from  Lake  Superior  to  Quebec,  maybe  regarded  as 
occupying  part  of  the  north-eastern  rim  of  the  immense  basin 
•of  sedimentary  rocks  which  form  the  United  States,  a  portion 
of  Mexico  and  British  America  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
The  broad  and  low  Laurentides  stretching  from  Labrador 
to  the  Arctic  sea  separate  this  basin  from  the  northern  one, 
in  part  occupied  by  Hudson's  Bay. 

THE   SOILS   OF   CANADA. 

The  geological  structure  of  different  parts  of  this  vast 
extent  of  country  determines,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
character  of  the  soils  which  form  the  surface.  The  soils  in 
the  western  part  of  the  province  are  derived  from  the  *  drift,' 
which  is  made  up  of  the  ruins  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
Laurentides  and  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  lying  to  the  north 
of  any  particular  locality  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
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In  the  extreme  western  peninsula  the  rich  clays  consist  of 
remodeled  '  drift,'  and  are  of  lacustrine  origin.  In  the 
Talley  of  the  St  Lawrence  below  Montreal,  the  clays  are 
marine,  and  not  unfrequently  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  matter.  Below  Quebec,  on  the  south 
shores,  the  soils  are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
red  slates  found  in  that  region,  while  in  the  eastern  town- 
ships the  drift  and  debris  of  the  altered  rocks,  which  distin- 
guish that  part  of  the  country,  form  the  surface  covering. 
In  the  region  of  the  Laurenlides,  the  fertile  belts  or  strips 
osDsist  either  of  'drift'  or  of  the  ruins  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone, and  soda  and  lime  feldspars,  but  the  area  covered  by 
arable  soil  in  the  rocky  region  of  the  Laurentides  is  com- 
paratively very  small,  and  necessarily  limits  the  progress 
of  settlement  north  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  great  lakes. 
The  area  in  Canada  occupied  by  sedimentary  rocks,  where 
in  general  rich  and  fertile  soils  abound,  is  about  80,000  square 
miles;  the  region  embraced  by  the  crystalline  rocks  is  about 
240,000  square  miles  in  extent,  five-sixths  of  which  may 
be  said  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation. 


BOOK   FORMATIONS. 


The  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Western  Canada,  the  val- 
ley of  the  St  Lawrence  south  of  the  Laurentides,  the  val- 
leys and  depressions  in  the  peninsula  of  Gasp^  are  more 
or  less  deeply  covered  with  clays  interstratified  with  sand 
and  gravel,  which  belong  to  quartemary  deposits,  and  in 
some  parts  are  overlaid  by  alluvium.  The  region  of  the 
laurentides  alone  exposes  over  the  greater  part  of  its  vast 
extent,  bare  crystalline  sedimentary  rocks,  the  oldest,  as  far 
as  is  known,  in  the  world,  and  named  after  the  great  river 
where  they  are  developed  on  such  a  stupendous  scale,  the 
*Laurentian  Series.' 

Between  the  Post  Tertiary  and  the  base  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous, the  entire  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  is  wanting  in 
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Canada,  with  the  exception  of  small  patches  of  Tertiary 
Formations  which  have  escaped  denudation. 

THB   QUARTERFART   DEPOSITS. 

The  stratified  clays,  sands  and  gravels  contain  the  remains 
of  many  species  of  marine  animals,  identical  with  those  now 
found  in  .the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  often  at  an  altitude  of 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Sixty-three  species  of 
marine  invertebrates  from  the  Post-Pliocene  or  Pleistocene 
clays  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  have  been  disinterred.  The 
quarternary  deposits  form  the  soil  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
country.  They  contain  clays  suitable  for  the  fabrication  of 
red,  white  and  yellow  bricks;  molding  sands,  tripoli,  shell 
marl,  bog  iron  ore,  ochre,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada 
they  are  overlaid  by  peat,  which  occupies  depressions. 

THE   PALEOZOIC   ROOKS. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  quarternary  deposits  were  swept 
away,  and  the  whole  of  the  underlying  rocks  laid  bare,  the 
formations  of  Canada  older  than  the  post  tertiary  would  be 
found  to  consist  of  the  following  series : 

1.  A  small  area  of  the  Carboniferous. 

2.  The  Devonian  Series. 
8.  The  Silurian  Series. 

4.  The  Huronian  or  Cambrian  Series. 

6.  The  Laurentian  Series. 

These  rocks  form  part  of  the  (Jreat  Southern  Basin  of 
North  America ;  the  geographical  limits  of  Canada,  while 
embracing  a  large  portion  of  its  northern  rim,  penetrate 
like  a  wedge  towards  its  center,  by  means  of  the  peninsular 
portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  province.  An  anticlinal 
axis  separates  this  basin  into  two  subordinate  divisions,  the 
line  of  demarkation  running  from  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
towards  Quebec.  The  western  subordinate  basin  contains 
the  great  coal  fields  of  the  United  States,  the  eastern  portion 
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embraoes  those  of  New  BruDswick  and  Masdachusetta. 
**  The  rocks  of  these  two  basins  present  remarkable  diffiu^ 
ences  in  their  chemioal  and  physical  conditions.  The  for- 
mations of  the  western  basin  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  offer 
a  perfect  conformity,  while  in  those  of  the  east  there  is 
discordance  between  the  upper  and  lower  Silurian,  and  be- 
tween the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations.  The 
strata  of  the  eastern  basin  are  moreover  very  much  folded 
and  contorted,  and  have  in  some  parts  undergone  profound 
chemical  and  mineralogical  changes."^ 

The  highest  formation  in  Western  Canada  is  the  Portage 
and  Chemung  group,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  Devonian 
Series,  which  includes  the  E^amilton  group,  the  Cornifer- 
ous  limestone,  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  &c.,  of  the  New 
York  geologists.  In  the  extreme  west  of  the  province,  where 
patches  of  the  Portage  group  occur,  extraordinary  springs 
of  petroleum  have  been  tapped  by  boring  to  the  depth  of 
&om  200  to  300  feet,  on  the  summit  of  an  anticlinal  axis. 
The  source  of  the  petroleum  is  probably  the  underlying 
Comiferous  limestone.  The  yield  from  four  springs,  which 
Bend  pure  petroleum  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  is  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  barrels  a  day. 
I^ng  beneath  the  Devonian  Series  are  the  Onondaga  Salt 
Group,  the  Niagara  limestone  and  the  Medina  sandstone  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  Series.  Next  follow  the  Middle  Silurian 
rocks,  represented  by  the  Hudson  River  Group  and  Utica 
^ate,  the  Oneida  Conglomerates  not  having  been  found 
iii  Western  Canada.  The  Lower  Silurian  Series  is  repre- 
seated  in  regular  sequence  by  the  Trenton,  Black  River, 
Birdg^eye  and  Chazy  limestones,  succeeded  by  the  Calcifer- 
oufl  sand-rock  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone  which  rests  upon 
the  anci^it  crystalline  rocks  of  Huronian  or  Laurentian 

*  Sketch  of  tiie  Q^ologj  of  Canada,  by  Bir  W.  E.  Logan,  F.  B.  &,  and  T. 
Steny  Himt»  F.  6.  S. 
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age.  Tracks  of  a  large  crustacean  are  numerous  in  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  coprolites  occur  in  abundance  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Calciferous  sand-rock,  the  succeeding  limestones 
are  very  rich  in  fossils,  and  the  Utica  slate  is  distinguished  by 
abundance  of  bitumen,  which  has  been  used  as  a  source  of 
oil  derived  from  its  destructive  distillation,  but  not,  com- 
mercially, with  success.  The  Onondaga  salt  group  furnishes 
gypsum  and  brine  springs.  The  marbles  of  the  lower  lime- 
stones are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  hydraulic  cement 
of  the  best  quality  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 

The  highest  rock  in  the  eastern  basin  is  a  millstone  grit, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  New  Brunswick  coal  field.  It 
occ^rs  in  the  Peninsula  of  Oasp^  and  is  underlaid  by  De- 
vonian sandstone  of  great  thickness,  (7,000  feet,)  which  re- 
poses on  limestone  and  shales  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Series, 
resting  upon  rock  of  Middle  Silurian  age.  Some  members 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  Series  are  highly  metamorphosed  and 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Que- 
bec and  elsewhere,  showing  a  thickness  of  7,000  feet,  and 
distinguished  by  metaliferous  veins;  henoe,  although  of 
the  age  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Calciferous  sand- 
rock,  they  have  been  named  the  Quebec  Group,  also  the 
Taconic  system,  and  the  Upper  Copper-bearing  rocks  of 
Lake  Superior.  They  are  of  vast  economic  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  they  f^rm  the  great  metaliferous  formation  of 
North  America,  containing  gold,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  silver, 
cobalt,  nickel,  chromium  and  titanium.  They  are  traceable 
from  Gasp^  to  Alabama,  under  various  designations,  and 
thence  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  through  Kansas 
to  Lake  Superior,  without  sufiering  any  diminution  in 
volume.  The  copper  ores  in  Eastern  Tennessee  and  those 
of  Acton  in  Lower  Canada,  belong  to  this  important  group, 
as  well  as  the  lead,  copper,  zinc,  &c«,  of  Missouri,  and  the 
copper  of  Lake  Superior. 

On  the  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  the  Quebec 
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group  rests  unoonformablj  on  the  Huronian  Series,  which 
reposes  also  unconformablj  upon  the  Laurentian  Series. 
The  Huronian  Series  is  18,000  feet  thick,  and  consists  of 
quartzites,  thin  limestone  bands,  slate  rocks  and  diorite. 
It  is  the  lower  copper-bearing  rock  of  America.    The  im- 
mense beds  of  iron  ore  at  Marquette  also  belong  to  this 
series.    It  is  traversed  by  a  vast  number  of  trappean  dykes. 
The  Laurentian  system  is  the  oldest  known  system  of  rocks, 
and  is  composed  of  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone  and  Labra- 
dorite.     This  series  is  of  enormous  thickness,  one  band  of 
limestone  being  1,000  feet  thick,  and  the  entire  mass  of 
altered  sediments  composing  the  vast  Laurentian  series 
probably  exceeds  20,000  feet.    Traces  of  fossils  have  been 
found  in  several  localities ;  beds  of  iron  ore  hundreds  of  feet 
thick,  great  veins  of  metallic  sulphurets  with  widely  dis- 
tributed crystalline  limestone  bands,  give  great  economic 
importance  to  the  series.    The  geographical  surface  of 
Canada  cohtains  about  80,000  square  miles  of  unaltered 
fossiliferous  rocks^  and  probably  230,000  square  miles  of  the 
Laurentian  Series.    "Where  the  Laurentian  Series  is  not  cov- 
ered with  quartemary  deposits,  the  belts  of  crystalline  lime- 
Bkones,  and  soda  and  lime  feldspars,  produce  upon  disinte- 
gration a  fertile  soil,  so  that  the  cultivable  area  in  the  Lau- 
rentian country  is  much  greater  than  would  be  inferred 
from  the  gneissoid  character  of  the  formation  in  many 
districts. 

THB   OLIMATB   OF   CANADA. 

The  geographical  position  of  Canada  has  necessarily  a 
lemarkable  influence  upon  the  climates  of  different  parts  of 
Ae  country.  The  western  peninsula  has  its  climate  greatly 
iQodified  by  the  vast  lakes  which  almost  encircle  it.  The 
▼•lley  of  the  St  Lawrence  below  Kingston,  as  far  as  tide 
^ter,  is  removed  from  this  ameliorating  influence,  and  the 
country  below  Quebec  is  subject  to  many  of  those  vicissi- 
tedes^rhich  belong  to  great  estuaries  and  the  sea-coast    The 
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north  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  back 
country  north  of  a  line  extending  from  Lake  Huron  to 
Ottawa,  and  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  great  lakes, 
possess  a  very  rigorous  climate,  in  which  intense  winter  cold, 
prolonged  through  many  weeks,  is  followed  by  a  short  but 
hot  summer,  succeeded  by  genial  autumnal  months. 

Meteorological  observations  have  been  carried  on  for 
many  years,  at  three  separate  points,  which  may  represent 
the  centers  of  the  different  climates  of  Canada  in  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country.  At  Toronto,  (1862,)  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  for  a  period  of  22  years,  has  been  44^.12, 
the  warmest  month,  July,  has  a  mean  of  66^.86 ;  the  coldest 
month  on  the  average  of  22  years  is  February,  which  has  a 
mean  temperature  of  22^.08.  The  highest  temperature  re- 
corded was  99®.2,  the  lowest, — 26^.5.  The  average  range  of 
temperature  during  the  same  period  amounts  to  102^.7.  The 
average  fall  of  rain  during  21  years  was  80.32  inches.  The 
greatest  rain-fall  in  one  month  was  9.76  inches,  the  greatest 
in  one  day,  3.36  inches;  but  the  average  (qt  21  years  of  the 
greatest  rain-fall  in  one  day  is  2.14  inches.  The  average  fall 
of  snow  for  21  years  is  61.6  inches,  and  the  number  of  days 
on  which  snow  falls  is  57.  The  total  average  depth  of  snow 
and  rain  during  21  years  is  36.49  inches.  The  average 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  falls  is  163.  Sep- 
tember is  the  most  humid  month.  The  resultant  direction 
of  the  wind  during  a  period  of  14  years  is  N.  60  W.  The 
mean  velocity  per  hour  being  1.86  miles ;  but  without  re- 
gard to  direction,  the  mean  velocity  is  6.78  on  an  average 
of  14  years.  The  mean  humidity  of  May,  June  and  July, 
deduced  from  a  period  of  21  years,  is  74. 

At  Montreal,  (1866,)  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
for  a  period  of  7  years,  was  41^.66.  The  absolute  mean 
range  for  the  same  period  has  been  from  90°.9  to  27°.4  be- 
low zero.  The  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  recorded 
wasJOO*'.!,  the  lowest  36'*.2  below  zero,  giving  a  dimatio 
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range  of  136°.3.  The  degree  of  humidity  is  represented  by 
.84.  The  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was 
73  per  annum,  and  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  43 ;  or  in  all, 
116  days  on  which  precipitation  took  place.  The  rain-fall 
amounted  to  43.004  inches ;  the  depth  of  snow  to  96.76 
inches,  or  52,380  inches  of  precipitation  reduced  to  the  form 
of  rain.  The  mean  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  is  nearly 
21  inches  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  The 
most  prevailing  wind  is  the  westerly.  The  snow  storms  are 
from  the  N.  E.  by  E.,  on  the  average. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  mean  temperature 
at  four  different  stations  between  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  Quebec  inclusive.  From  it  an  idea  of  the  difference  in 
climate  between  those  far  separated  points  may  be  inferred. 
The  period  over  which  the  observations  extend  is  the  year 
1855,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  means  of  a  large  number  of 
years  would  produce  slight  but  comparatively  unimportant 
changes  in  the  observed  temperatures.  From  this  table  the 
chief  differences  in  the  climates  of  the  districts  of  which  they 
are  centers  may  be  deduced. 

TABLB 

Of  tlie  Mean  Monthly  Temperatures  at  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  (Upper  Can** 
da,)  and  Montreal  and  Quebec,  (Lower  Canada,)  for  the  year  1855. 

Ham'iltdn.  Torovtc.  BfoMTBaAK.  Qirkaao. 

Head  of  Lake  Ontario.  341  ft,  *bor.  the  .eo.   ^ ^-  **^  ^       (Lrt.  «•  497 

I6S5.  1655.  18SS.  18S5. 

IfontJM.                     MoDtlw.  Months.  Montht.  MoothiL 

January, 29.3*r  29.95  17.88  16.70 

February, 19.14  15.41  11.23  10.55 

March, 32.11  28.46  24.08  21.06 

April, 45.48  42.43.  40.15  34.14 

May, 56.95  53.07  56.85  49.03 

June, 62.63  59.93  62.39  58.34 

July 71.65  67.95  72.73  68.86 

Augurt, 68.08  64.06  *     64.94  61.54 

September, 64.02  59.49  58.55  56.16 

October, 47.89  45.39  46.35  46.43 

NQvember, 41.08  88.58  31.58  28.75 

December, 29.21  26.99  20.84  18.09 

^^  \   ^^  y**^  ^®  "^^  ^^  ^••^  ^'^  ^  y^"'  *^'^^     ^^^'  ^'^ 

Min.  1855 —20.00  —25.00  -33.09  —29.05 

Mm.    »*     96.00  92.08  97.00  -90.00 

The  year  1855  was  distinguished  by  the  extreme  and  prolonged  cold  of  February. 
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TABL^ 

Showing  the  aTerage  Temperature,  Humiditj,  Wind,  Rain  and  Snow  at  Toronto^ 
108  feet  above  Lake  Ontario^  or  341  feet  abore  the  sea,  for  a  period  of  22 
yean: 

(Qtwuialiiy,  TormUo,  PBOFUiom  kimmtov,  DimBOToa.) 
TIMPSBATURB. 

Sigkegt. 

M aan  tenperatare  of  the  yetr 440.12       460.36  A^M 

fin  1846.)  (in  1856.) 

Warmestmonth Ji4y.    July,  1854.  Aug.  1860. 

when  the  raean  temperature  of  the  month 

WM 660.85        720.47  64©  .46 

Goldett  month Febmary  Jan.  1857.  Feb.  1848. 

when  the  mean  temperatore  of  the  month 

was 220.98       190.75  96©  .60 

Diflforenoe  between  the  warmett  and  ooldest 

months 43©  .87 

Highest  temperatore 90o   .4        990   .3  B^  A 

which  oooorred  on Joly  33      Ang.  34.  Ang.  19. 

(1854.)  (1840.) 

Lowett temperature 13o   .3    — 26p   .5  fio.9 

which  oooorred  on Jan.  35.      Jan.  36.  Jan.  3. 

(1859.)  (1843.) 

Bangeoftheyear 103O7.      118o  .3  870  .0 

(in  1855.)  (in  1847.) 

BXTMIDITT. 


oTiTy'S*  Bxtr««ln207-r* 

Meui  bmnidity  of  the  year 78  83,inl851.  73,  in  1858. 

Month  of  greatest  homidity January.  Jan.  1857.  I>eo.  1858. 

when  the  mean  humidity  of  the 

month  was 83                   89                   81 

Month  of  leart  homidity May.  Feb.  1843.  April,  1849. 

when  the  mean  of  the  monUi  was  78                 58                  76 

CLOUDS. 

0^9  jMn.  BxtismMliiQytsrB. 

Eighul,  LomeaL 

Mean  oloodinea  of  the  year 60  63,  in  1861.  57,  in  >53 '56. 

(Deo.  '58.) 

Most  doody  month December.    {Deo.  '60.}-    Deo.  1857. 

(Feb.  '61.) 
when  the  mean  of  the  month  was         75  83  73 

Least  dloody  month July  and  Aug.  July.  1853.    June,  1861* 

when  the  mean  of  the  month  was         45  84  45 
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WIND. 


81 


Remit 
of  14  jean. 

RoRiltant  direotiaD if.  60^  w. 

Mean  reraltant  Telocity  in  miles. . .  1 .  82 
Meui  Telocity,  without  regard  to 

direction 6.78 

RAIN. 

Average 
of  21 


in  14  y 


8.55inl860.    5. 10 in  1853. 


in  91 


Total  depth  in  the  year  in  inchei. .      30 .  324 

No.  of  days  on  which  rain  fell. ...  106 

Greatest  jepth  in  one  month  fell  in  September. 

when  it  amoonted  to 3  .  973 

Rainy  days  were  roost  frequent  in.  June 

when  Uieir  nomber  was 12 

Greatest  depth  of  rain  on  one  day.  2 .  138 

which  fell  on 

Greatest  depth  in  one  hoar 

.  SNOW. 

ATtngs  of 
19yrfc.*SByri. 

Total  depth  in  the  year 61 . 6 

No.  of  days  on  which  snow  fell ...  57 

Greatest  depth  in  one  month  felVin    Febmary. 
when  it  amoonted  to 18.0 

Dqrs  of  snow  were  most  frequent  in   December. 

when  their  number  was 13.0 


(43.555  » 

)  in  1843.  f 

136  in  1861. 

Sept.  1843. 

9.760 

June,  1857. 

21 

3.360 

Oct  6, 1849. 


J  21 .  505  > 
)  in  1856.  ( 
80  in  1841. 
Sept.  1848. 

3.115 

May,  1841. 

11 


Extremes  In  19  years  *S  years. 


(  99.0  I 
}  in  1855. ( 
87  in  1859. 
Feb.  1846. 

46.1 

i  Dec;  1859. 

)Jan.  1861. 

23.0 


I    38.4     > 

)  in  1851.  S 

33  in  1848. 

Deo.  1851. 

10.07 

Feb.  1858. 

8 


RAIN  AND   SNOW,   (OOMBINBD.) 


10  nrOHXS  OV  snow  ass  OOVSXDSBBD  as  SQVITAIBST  to  1  DTOB  ov  sAnr. 

ATenfeof 
19  yrs.  4c  22  yis. 

Toftal  depth  in  the  year 36. 488 

Number  of  days  in  which  rain  or  anow  fell 160* 

Greatest  depth  m  one  month  fell  in September. 

when  it  amounted  to 3.973 

DajTs  of  aqueous  precipitation  most  frequent  in December. 

when  thieir  number  was 18 
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CHAPTER  n. 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  CANADA. 

THB   AGRICULTURAL   BISTORT   OF   CANADA. 

Eighty  years  ago  Upper  Canada  was  a  wilderness  from 
the  Ottawa  to  the  St  Clair.  The  first  British  settlements 
were  made  after  the  year  of  peace  1783,  but  previously  to 
that  date  only  a  few  insignificant  and  drooping  French 
colonies  lay  scattered  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
or  grouped  in  remote  isolation  on  the  river  Detroit.  Lower 
Canada  at  that  time  contained  118,000  people,  although  in 
1676,  or  more  than  a  century  before,  its  population  amount- 
ed to  nearly  nine  thousand  souls.  So  languid  and  slug- 
gish was  the  progress  of  Canada  under  French  rule,  that 
a  century  scarcely  swelled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
that  of  its  commercial  capital,  Montreal,  at  the  present  day. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  province,  which  now  claims  2,506,- 
755  inhabitants,  was  just  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  its 
forests.  Over  the  whole  of  the  most  fertile  and  now  most 
densely  peopled  western  half,  forest  silence  reigned,  reigned 
undisturbed  and  supreme. 

The  agricultural  history  of  Lower  Canada — where  the 
population  is  of  French  origin  in  the  proportion  of  76.29 
per  cent,  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants — ^is  essentially 
distinct  from  that  of  Upper  Canada,  whose  people  are  al- 
most exclusively  of  British  descent  The  Lower  Canadian 
French  are  natives  of  the  country,  sons  of  the  soil,  honest, 
light-hearted,  and  pre-eminently  faithful  to  the  religion,  tra- 
ditions and  usages  of  their  forefathers.  They  have  grown 
to  be  almost  a  distinct  people,  under  the  old  feudal  system, 
and  have  always  looked  with  characteristic  reverence  on 
iheir  seigneurs,  their  pastors  and  the  notary  of  their  village. 
They  have  received  no  fresh  blood  by  immigration  for 
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generations,  and  have  clung  with  remarkable  tenacity  to 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  repelling  innovation  and  dis- 
carding all  change  not  especiallj  sanctioned  by  their  spirit- 
ual advisers.  Hence  their  agriculture  is  still  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  a  primitive  condition,  and  requires  a  brief 
historical  notice  separate  from  that  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada,  who  have  been  continually  supplied  with  an  in- 
fusion of  fresh  blood  fr^m  Europe,  are  eager  to  grasp  at 
«yery  improvement  which  may  better  their  condition,  and 
who  live  less  with  a  careless  indifference  to  the  future,  or  a 
happy  enjoyment  of  the  present,  than  with  continual  efforts 
to  secure  independence,  often  merging  into  a  feverish  anxiety 
to  become  rich,  and  surround  themselves  with  the  luxuries 
which  the  well-to-do  in  the  world  are  supposed  to  enjoy. 


LOWER  CANADA. 

7RX1I0H  OAJTADIAir  FARMS, 

lihesre  can  be  ix>  doubt  that  the  wretched  mode  of  subdi- 
viding land  and  laying  out  feurms  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  Lower  Canada,  has  been  instrumental  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  husbandry  in  that  part  of  the  province.    Very 
generally  the  farms  in  the  old  settled  parts  originally  con- 
aisted  of  narrow  strips  whose  lengths  and  breadths  were 
in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one ;  three  arpents  wide  by  thirty 
arpents  in  depth  being  the  form  of  the  long  rectangle  ex- 
hibited by  a  French  Canadian  &nn  when  first  surveyed. 
This  is  the  same  as  if  the  farms  were  200  yards  broad  by 
I  '2,000  yards  long,  a  form  inconvenient  for  practical  agri- 
\\  culture,  involving  a  yearly  increasing  expenditure  of  time 
//  ^d  labor  in  its  cultivation  as  the  cleared  portions  become 
//  ^ore  remote  from  the  homestead,  for  which  no  advantages 
//  Of  river  or  road  frontage  could  compensate  as  the  country 
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Steamboats,  raUroads,  and  even  macadamized  roads  were  not 
thought  of,  and  people  did  not  then  indulge  in  the  habit 
of  looking  far  into  the  future,  or  those  of  later  date  care 
to  contemplate  the  condition  to  which  they  were  drifting  by 
continuing  the  mode  of  subdividing  the  soil  which  their 
fitthers  had  inaugurated.  With  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  love  for  the  paternal  roo^  which  distinguishes  the 
habitans  of  Lower  Canada,  their  farms  have  been  again  sub- 
divided longitudinally,  sometimes  into  three  parts,  or  one 
arpent  in  breadth  by  thirty  in  depth,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  66|  yards  broad  to  2,000  long ;  and  in  the  older  seignea- 
ries  the  ratio  of  breadth  to  length  is  not  unirequently  as 
one  is  to  sixty  or  83i  yards  broad  to  2,000  yards  long. 
These  are  some  of  the  heirlooms  of  that  old  feudal  system 
which  sat  like  a  huge  incubus  on  Lower  Canada,  and  whose 
depressing  influence  will  long  leave  its  mark  on  the  energies 
and  character  of  its  people. 

FABM  FRAOnOB. 

We  do  not  require  to  go  far  back  into  the  history  of  that 
part  of  the  province  to  find  husbandry  in  all  its  branches  in 
a  very  primitive  condition.  Thirty  years  ago,  rotation  of 
crops  was  wholly  unknown,  and  no  rules  of  art  were  prac- 
ticed by  the  happy,  light-hearted  French  Canadian,  who  with 
rigid  steps  pursued  the  systems  handed  down  to  him  by  his 
ancestors,  and  strictly  adhered  to  usages  which  generations 
had  sanctioned.  In  addition  to  the  entire  absence  of  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  practice  of  carting  manure  on  to  the  ice 
of  a  neighboring  river,  in  order  that  it  might  be  washed 
away  in  the  spring,  was  generally  practiced,  and  even  now 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  Bams  were  removed 
when  the  accumulations  before  the  door  impeded  entrance 
or  exit,  and  the  old  primitive  forms  of  plows,  harrows  and 
all  other  farming  implements  and  vehicles,  were  retained, 
with  a  wholesome  horror  of  innovation  in  form  or  material 
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Nor  need  we  travel  far  to  find  them  still  flourishing  in  all 
their  original  imperfections  and  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
end  in  view. 

The  narrowness  of  the  French  Canadian  farms  has  led 
to  those  seemingly  interminable  lines  of  neat  whitewashed 
cottages  which  border  the  main  roads,  or  fringe  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  wearing  the  aspect  of  a  continuous  village. 
A  stranger,  steaming  down  the  noble  river,  sees  with  ad- 
miration and  delight  an  uninterrupted  thread  of  white  cot- 
tages, fronting  the  water,  with  here  and  there  the  broad, 
glittering  tinned  roof  of  the  parish  church,  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  primeval  forest;  he  gazes  upon  a  beautiful 
picture,  suggesting  pleasing  associations,  and  thoughts  of 
rural  contentment  and  prosperity,  susceptible  of  increase 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  outward  show,  but 
let  him  take  a  nearer  view  and  examine  in  detail.  He  will 
find  little  or  no  change  save  in  increase  of  numbers,  be- 
tween what  he  now  surveys  and  what  he  might  have  seen 
one  generation  or  even  two  generations  ago.  Improvement 
is  progressing,  but  with  snail-like  progress,  where  ancient 
habits  and  customs  are  preserved,  and  where  families  cling 
to  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born,  and  divide  and  sub- 
divide their  farms  until  they  become  narrow  strips  not 
much  wider  than  a  modem  highway,  with  the  house  front- 
ing the  river,  and  "  the  land  all  longitude." 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  made  in 
Lower  Canada  between  1827  and  1852,  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  it  will  strikingly  illustrate  the  fact  that,  ten 
years  since,  real  improvement  was  scarcely  visible  in  aggre- 
gate results,  while  in  some  instances  a  retrograde  movement 
seems  plainly  discernible. — 
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i><»i.ii.«un         Wheat.  Oati. 

Population.       Bothete.         Buahete. 

1827,     471,876    2,931,240  2,341,529 

1852,     890,261     3,073,943  8,977,380 

Peaa.  Rye.  Indiaii  Com. 

Buihcla.         BuHiela.         Baihcla. 
1827,       832,318      217,543       333,150 
1852,    1,415,806      325,422       401,284 


BarlcT. 
Baihela. 

363,117 

494,766 

Potatoea. 
Bushela. 

6,796,310 

442,015 


I 
I 

i 


\ 


I 
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1827,  1,228,067       731,696       140,432       145,012 
1852,     755,579     1,189,018       184,620       112,128 

Cow..  Sheep.  Swine.      feJ^Ac^ 

1827,     260,015      829,122       241,735     2,946,565 
1852,     295,552*    647,465       257,794     3,605,167 

*  183,972  calTee  or  heifen  not  included  under  the  head  *cowb.' 

The  diminution  of  oxen  and  sheep  is  remarkable;  the 
small  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat  is  probably  owing 
to  the  "fly."  In  two  articles  only  do  we  recognize  any 
advance  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  population  in 
twenty-five  years,  viz.,  in  oats  and  flax.  The  area  under 
crop  in  1827  was  1,002,198  acres,  in  1862,  2,072,341  acres, 
or  more  than  double,  yet  while  the  area  under  crop  had 
doubled,  the  yield  appears  to  have  uniformly  diminished,  a 
&ct  strongly  shown  in  the  subjoined  comparative  table  of 
average  produce  per  acre  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in 
1862,  according  to  the  census  of  1861 — 2 : 

Upper  Canada.  Lower  Canada. 

Buaheia  per  acre.  Bushels  per  acre. 

Wheat, 16i| 9ii 

Indian  Corn, 24^ ISJJ 

Rye, 12H 10 

Peaa, 14jJ 9« 

Oats, Slt\l 20|f 

In  1851 — 2,  each  person  in  Lower  Canada  cultivated  4 
acres,  0  roods,  8  poles ;  in  Upper  Canada,  8  acres,  8  roods, 
20  poles ;  and  while  each  femily  in  either  section  of  the 
province  had  on  an  average  2  cows,  in  Upper  Canada  53} 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow  was  produced,  and  in  Lower 
Canada  the  quantity  was  only  88  pounds.  With  respect  to 
cheese,  the  proportion  was  as  7i  is  to  If,  or  about  4  to  1 
in  favor  of  Upper  Canada. 

While  the  stagnation,  or  rather  retrograde  movement,  in 
the  farming  industry  of  the  habitans  in  Lower  Canada  was 
taking  place  during  the  twenty-five  years  under  review,  the 
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most  Striking  proofs  were  simoltaneoosly  afforded  at  the 
different  agricultural  exhibitions  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  of 
the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  oountrj  for  agricul* 
tore  in  its  broadest  acceptation.  Scattered  throughout 
Lower  Canada  there  are  numbers  of  excellent  &rmer8  whose 
practice  can  not  be  surpassed.  In  the  results  they  have 
produced,  and  the  example  they  have  shown,  they  have 
proved  beyond  doubt  what  can  be  accomplished  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  settled  Lower  Canada^  from 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  Montreal,  and  redeemed  it  from 
those  un£Bivorable  impressions  which  a  survey  of  the  culti- 
vated productions  of  its  soil  under  the  hands  of  the  habit* 
aos  of  the  old  school  is  adapted  to  create. 

AOBICULTUBAL  800UTIXS  HT  LOWSR  CANADA. 

In  April,  1862,  there  were  no  l^ss  than  seventy-two  of 
these  useful  associations  in  the  Lower  Division  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  progress  which  might  fhirly  have  been  antici- 
pated from  such  a  large  number  of  distinct  bodies,  organized 
for  tike  purpose  of  mutual  assistance  and  encouragement, 
has  not  been  satis&clory.  This  state  of  things  has  arisen 
in  many  instances  from  a  most  unusual  and  novel  UKxle  of 
distributing  the  annual  government  grant  We  can  not  do 
better  than  transcribe  the  description  of  this  singular  disposal 
of  public  money,  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Lower 
Canada  Agricultural  Review,  written  by  the  editor  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  different  parts  of  Lower  Canada  to  col- 
lect the  best  specimens  of  agricultural  productions  for  trans- 
aission  to  the  International  Exhibition  at  London.  '^  In 
Bumy  counties  the  societies  have  only  diatributed  the  funds 
^mumg  the  local  farmers^  and  this  has  been  the  case  year 
after  year,  and  we  have  often  raised  our  voice  against  this 
sort  of  family  compact  We  need  not  here  repeat  our 
arguments,  for  wherever  we  have  suggested  the  employment 
<tf  the  fund^  for  any  other  purpose,  we  have  generally  met 
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with  the  entire  iq>probatioD  of  the  enlightened  farmer ;  and 
we  have  often  met  conscientioua  and  intelligent  men  whose 
onlj  aim  ia  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  But  these 
men  are  often  bound  hand  and  foot  in  their  actions,  being 
opposed  bj  a  majority  who  have  no  reason,  and  are  only 
guided  by  their  own  narrow  notions  and  the  following  of 
old  customs ;  happily  this  majority  is  day  by  day  losing 
their  strength  and  influence,  and  we  predict  a  triumph,  at 
no  distant  day,  of  progressive  and  improved  agriculture." 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Lower  Canada  have  taken 
decisive  steps  during  the  present  year,  (1862,)  to  secure  the 
proper  disbursements  of  the  provincial  grant,  and  to  devote 
liberal  awards  of  public  money  to  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural industry  in  all  its  important  branches.  The  Lower 
Canadian  Provincial  Shows  have  partaken  more  of  the 
character  of  an  agricultural  festival,  hitherto,  than  of  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  progress  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Agriculture  by  fair  and  open  competition  and 
peaceful  rivalry.  In  this  respect  they  have  differed  materi- 
ally from  the  same  annual  expositions  in  Upper  Canada, 
where  astonishing  advances  in  the  proper  direction  have 
been  made.  The  Board  has  now  taken  steps  to  establish  an 
Agricultural  Museum,  and  to  give  assistance  to  county  socie- 
ties towards  the  importation  of  improved  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  Board  is  willing  to  advance  to  any 
society  funds  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  retaining  one-third 
of  the  annual  government  allowance  for  three  successive 
years  to  discharge  the  debt  thus  incurred.  If  this  new 
spirit  of  enterprise  continues,  the  progress  of  agriculture  in 
Lower  Canada  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  of 
late  years,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties,  national  prejudices  and  peculiarities  of 
character,  a  very  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
many  departments  of  husbandry,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Lower  Province,  but  much,  very  much  remains  to  be  done. 
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The  influence  exercised  hj  the  Agricultural  School  at  St 
Anne  is  already  fayorably  felt,  and  as  this  establishment 
appears  likely  to  work  a  beneficial  change  in  Lower  Cana- 
dian husbandry,  a  few  details  respecting  it  may  be  both  ap- 
propriate and  acceptable. 

THE   AOUCULTUBAL   SCHOOL   AT   ST.   AKNX. 

At  this  establishment  there  are  two  departments,  one  de- 
voted to  theoretical  training,  the  other  to  the  cultivation, 
apoQ  the  most  approved  principles,  of  a  tract  of  land,  to 
aenre  as  a  model  farm,  and  a  nursery  for  stock.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  model  farm  is  already  felt  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, farmers  having  generally  adopted  the  cultivation 
of  root  crops,  and  sought  with  avidity  for  the  improved 
breeds  of  animals  which  have  been  reared  by  the  College. 
Daring  the  year  1860  there  were  eight  pupils  attending  the 
achooL  In  1861,  there  were  only  four;  but  as  this  depart- 
ment is  yet  in  its  infancy,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  receive  increased  encouragement,  as 
the  influence  of  the  College  becomes  more  widely  felt 

The  steps  taken  by  the  provincial  government  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  in  the  Province  at  large,  will 
be  described  in  the  narrative  of  the  progress  made  in  Cana- 
dian husbandry  in  Upper  Canada,  to  which  we  now  turn 
with  more  encouraging  results  before  us. 


CHAPTER  m. 
UPPER  CANADA. 

AQBICTTLTUIIAL   800ISTIB8  IN   UPPEK  OAKADA. 

Wb  have  already  stated  that  eighty  years  ago  that  part 
^f  the  province  of  Canada  which  is  now  most  densely  peo- 
pled, was  a  forest  wild.  Upper  Canada  dates  its  existence 
^  a  distinct  Province  previously  to  the  Union  from  the 
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year  1791.  Before  that  period  it  formed  part  of  the  Pro- 
yinoe  of  Quebec ;  as  soon,  however,  as  it  had  acquired  a 
separate  political  status,  it  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
the  Eastern,  Midland,  Home  and  Western,  each  of  which, 
in  course  of  time,  established  agricultural  societies.  In  1782, 
or  exactly  eighty  years  ago,  Upper  Canada  had  barely  10,- 
000  inhabitants.  In  1824,  the  numbers  had  increased  to 
152,000,  and  in  1829  to  226,000 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1880  that  the  government  of  the  province  took  any 
decisive  step  to  foster  the  agriculture  of  the  country  by 
''  An  Act  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  Agricultural 
Societies  in  the  several  Districts  of  the  Province."  As  early 
as  the  year  1825,  agricultural  societies,  it  is  believed,  ex- 
isted in  two  or  three  districts,  but  no  records  have  been 
handed  down  to  show  the  condition  of  husbandry  at  that 
period. 

The  indirect  assistance  given  by  the  Imperial  (Govern- 
ment to  Agriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  dates  from  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  encouragement  given  to  Agricultural 
Societies  by  the  Provincial  Government ;  for  we  find  among 
the  donations  of  George  m.  to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  the  old 
English  plow.  It  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of  iron  fixed 
to  the  colter,  having  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  the  shank  of 
which  went  through  the  wooden  beam,  the  foot  forming  the 
point,  which  was  sharpened  for  use.  One  handle  and  a 
plank  split-  from  a  curved  piece  of  timber,  which  did  the 
duty  of  a  mold  board,  completed  the  rude  implement.  At 
that  time  the  traces  and  leading  lines  were  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  elm  or  bass-wood,  which  was  manufactured  by 
the  early  settlers  into  a  strong  rope.  About  the  year  1808 
the  ''hog-plow"  was  imported  from  the  United  States; 
and  in  1815  a  plow  with  a  cast  iron  share  and  mold-board 
all  in  one  piece,  was  one  of  the  first  implements  requiring* 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  which  was 
manu&ctured  in  the  province.    The  seeds  of  improvement 
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were  then  sown,  and  while  in  the  address  of  the  President 
at  the  Frontenac  Cattle  Show  in  18S3,  we  observe  atten- 
tion called  to  the  necessity  for  further  improvement  in  the 
plows  common  throughout  the  country,  we  witness,  in  1855, 
splendid  fruit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  In  a  notice  of  the 
trial  of  plows  at  Trappes,  the  Jmaital  cTAgrunUture  Practique 
makes  the  following  reference  to  a  Canadian  plow :  *'  The 
plowing  tests  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  trial  of  two 
plows  equally  remarkable — to  wit,  the  plow  of  Ranson  & 
Simms,  of  Suffolk,  England,  and  that  of  Bingham,  of  Nor> 
wich,  Upper  Canada.  The  first  is  of  wood  and  iron,  liko. 
all  the  English  plows,  and  the  results  which  it  produced 
deemed  most  satis&ctory,  but  it  appeared  to  require  a  little 
more  draught  than  the  Howard  plow.  Bingham's  plow  very 
much  resembles  the  English  plow ;  it  is  very  fine  and  light 
in  its  build ;  the  handles  are  longer  than  ordinary,  which 
makes  the  plow  much  more  easy  to  managa  The  opinion 
of  the  French  laborers  and  workmen  who  were  there,  ap- 
peared on  the  whole  very  favorable  to  this  plow. 

In  1828,  when  the  whole  population  of  Upper  Canada 
amounted  to  185,500  inhabitants,  the  number  of  acres  un- 
^r  agricultural  improvement  waa  570,000,  or  about  S-ft- 
for  each  individual ;  in  1851  the  average  for  each  inhabitant 
Was  very  nearly  four  acres.    The  comparative  progress  of 
tipper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  bringing  the  forest-clad  wil- 
derness into  cultivation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
table: 

LOWVK  OAflADA.         OFPBK  OANASA. 

Tear.  No.  aeret  CQltlvated.  Ko.  teres  cultiTated. 
1831,              2,065,913  818,432 

1844,  2,802,317  2,166,101 

1851,  3,605,076  3,'?02,783 

1861,  4,678,900  6,051,^19 

fienoe,  in  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Lower  Canada  increased 
lier  cultivated  acres  by  1.9  and  Upper  Canada  by  4.5. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  the  progress  of 
-Agriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  it  will  be  advisable  to  glance 
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at  the  efforts  made  by  societies  and  the  Government  of  the 
Province  to  elevate  the  condition  of  husbandry  in  all  its 
departments,  and  to  induce  the  people  at  large  to  join  hand 
in  hand  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

OOVBRFMBNT   AND   LEOI8LATIVX   SNOOURAGBMSNT. 

The  first  public  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Canada,  which  came  into  operation  in  1880,  author- 
ized the  governor  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  to  any  District 
Agricultural  Society  which  raised  the  sum  of  £50  by  sub- 
scription, for  the  purpose  of  importing  valuable  live  stock, 
grain,  useful  implements,  &c. 

Several  acts  were  passed  in  subsequent  years,  being  modi- 
fications of  that  of  1830,  all  of  them  having  for  their  object 
the  encouragement  of  Agricultural  Societies  and  Agricul- 
ture. In  1847  an  additional  step  was  taken,  fraught  with 
f  ery  important  consequences  to  the  interests  of  husbandry 
in  Canada.  An  Act  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Provin- 
cial Agricultural  Associations  came  into  operation;  and 
in  1860,  Boards  of  Agriculture  for  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  established  by  law.  In  1851,  an  Act  was 
passed  to  provide  for  the  better  organization  of  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  and  finally,  in  1852,  the  most  important  step 
of  all  was  taken,  and  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  to  amend  and  con- 
solidate the  laws  relating  to  Agriculture,"  came  into 
operation. 

The  District  Societies,  which,  in  1830,  drew  their  annual 
pittance  from  Government,  and  represented  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  have  thus  grown,  in  twenty-two 
years,  to  a  comprehensive  and  centralized  organization,  con- 
sisting of,  1st,  the  Bureau ;  2d,  the  Boards  of  Agriculture 
for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  8d,  the  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciations for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  4th,  County  Socie- 
ties; 6th,  Township  Societies. 
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Ii)  1857,  another  change  took  place,  being  also  a  step  in 
advance;  an  Act  was  passed  "to  make  better  provision 
for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  and  also  to  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  Mechanical  Science."  The  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  received  the  title  of  *  Minister  of 
Agriculture,'  with  very  extensive  powers  for  obtaining  and 
distributing  information  respecting  the  condition  of  Hus- 
bandry and  the  Progress  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  the 
Province-  By  this  act  Boards  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
were  created,  and  Horticultural  Societies  incorporated. 

The  Boards  of  Agriculture  distribute  the  annual  gov- 
ernment grant  to  the  County  Societies,  upon  duly  certified 
statements  from  the  Treasurers  of  the  different  Societies. 
The  progress  of  these  excellent  adjuncts  to  agricultural  im- 
provement is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Tear. 

1852, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 


No.  of  So-  Amount  of  Amount  of 

cietiea.  SutMcription.  Grant. 

. .  22 $13,531.00 $21,557.00 

. .  .41 17,109.00 25,930.00 

. .  .41 23,409.00 32,792.00 

. .  .41 23,119.00 32,574.00 

. .  .41 23,654.00 33,614.00 

. .  .41 24,957.00 34,075.00 

. .  .42 15,675.96 34,275.00 

23,836.00 


1859,* 61 24,221.00 


With  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  County  Societies,  a 
valuable  impulse  has  no  doubt  been  given  to  agriculture  in 
all  its  branches ;  chiefly  by  encouraging  the  introduction  of 
a  superior  breed  of  animals  and  of  improved  implements. 
Several  societies  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  funds  to  the  importation  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle 
and  horses.    The  awarding  of  premiums  for  stock,  imple- 

^•Thb  year,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  conntry,  the 
legialative  grant  was  limited  to  a  certain  amount  for  the  entire  Province,  and  a 
uniform  deduction  was  made  from  the  amount  which  each  society  would  have 
been  entitled  to  under  the  act.  The  sum  due,  according  to  the  act,  being 
$47,950,  of  which  only.  $32,836  was  furnished  by  the  GoTemment 
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ments  and  farm  productions  generallj,  has  encouraged  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  emulation  \^liich 
has  been  most  successful  in  promoting  progress  and  im- 
provement, and  the  rank  which  Upper  Canada  now  oc- 
cupies as  an  agricultural  country  is  mainly  due  to  the  excel- 
lent organization  and  energetic  spirit  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  county  societies  since  their  first  establish- 
ment* 

TBE  FBOynrOIAL  AOBIOULTURAL  ABBOCIATIOir. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
county  and  township  Agricultural  Societies,  a  growing  de- 
sire began  to  be  felt,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  for  the 
organization  of  a  Provincial  Society  which  would  bring  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  Province 
together,  and,  by  friendly  rivalry  and  competition  at  an  an- 
nual exhibition,  present  at  one  view  the  best  results  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  industry  of  the  country.  Af- 
ter several  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  general  and  united 
action,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  county  societies  was 
held  at  Hamilton  in  August,  1846,  and  an  Associalion 
formed,  entitled  the  ^'Provincial  Agricultural  Association 
and  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Canada  West" 

The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Toronto 
in  October,  1846.  The  amount  of  prizes  offered  in  money 
reached  $1,112,  besides  books,  making  the  total  prize  list  to 
have  a  money  value  of  about  $1,600.  The  result  of  the  Ex- 
hibition surpassed  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  pro- 
moters, and  excited  the  astonishment  of  many  who  were  not 
familiar  with  the  progress  already  made  by  the  County  Socie- 
ties, at  the  display  of  stock,  implements,  grain,  fruit,  and  veg- 
etablcB.    Thorough-bred  Durham  cattle  were  exhibited,  And 

*  For  m  eioeDeDt  •nmniary  of  legnktivo  enaotmento  in  hwor  of  agrionl- 
ttof  in  Canada,  ate  the  fint  yolnnia  of  the  TranaaotionB  of  the  Board  of  Agii- 
enltnxip  for  UppMr  Canada. 
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eagerly  bought  up  at  the  close  of  the  show.  In  the  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association,  we 
find  the  following  paragraph,  which  illustrates  the  condition 
of  hasbandry  in  relation  to  stock  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  province :  "  The  rough  condition  of  our  farmers, 
with  various  concurring  circumstances,  havie  in  times  past 
precluded  any  due  attention  to  the  important  department  of 
live  stock.  We  find  every  where  a  mongrel  mixture  of 
Devons,  Herefords,  Lancashires,  and  Normans,  frequently, 
indeed,  producing  good  milkers,  and  useful  cattle  for  the 
yoke,  but  entirely  devoid  of  any  established  qualities  upon 
which  the  breeder  can  rely,  or  feel  any  confidence  that 
"like  will  beget  like."  We  must  admit,  however,  that 
some  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  well- 
defined  bree<]s  of  England  are  beginning  to  be  sought  after 
with  some  care." 

The  Provincial  Association  commenced  its  operations 
without  any  well-established  means  of  support,  trusting  to 
members'  fees  and  contributions  from  county  societies. 
Its  first  exhibition  was  so  far  successful  that  a  balance  of 
$408.25  remained  in  the  treasurer's  hands  after  all  expenses 
were  paid.  In  1847  the  association  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  Parliament^  under  the  title  of  "  The  Agricultural 
Association  of  Upper  Canada."  Since  that  time  it  has  in- 
creased in  influence  and  usefulness  year  by  year,  as  the  fol- 
lowing brief  synopsis  of  the  results  of  the  different  exhi- 
bitions held  nnder  its  auspices  amply  proves : 

OOKPAMJLTJTM  STATmmT 

Showing  the  amount  of  competition  at  all  the  Exhibitions  held  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, between  1846  and  I860,  indnstye : 

- Amoantof  Total  No.  Amoontof 

namiTioifi.  PrixMofftred.  Entrlet.  Priie«  Awarded. 

IWnto,  1846, £400    0  0 1,150 £275  0  0 

Hamilton,  1847, 750    0  0 1,600 600  0  0 

Oobonrg,  1848, 775    0  0. 1,500 575  0  0 

KingsUm,  184d, 1,400    0  0 1,429 700  0  0 

1850, 1,276  119 1,638 950  0  0 
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•««v»i«iAi>.  Amoont  of  Total  No.  Amouot  of 

SZHIBITI0II8.  pj^^^  offered.  Entries.  Priiee  Awarded. 

Brookville,  1851,. .  ..£1,354    9  3 1,466 £805  18  9 

Toronto,  1852, 1,470    9  9 3,048 1,228    5  0 

Hamilton,  1853, 1,602  10  9 2,820 1,323    6  3 

London,  1854, 1,794    0  6 2,933 1,356  17  6 

CoboQPg,  1855, 2,304    16 3,077 1,735    86 

KingRton,  1856, 2,309  12  6 3,791 1,699  17  6 

Brantfotd,  1857, 2,517  17  0 4,337 2,046  10  0 

Toronto,  1858, 2,675    2  6 5,572 2,303  15  0 

Kingston,  1859, 2,628    5  0 4,830 2,016  15  0 

Hamilton,  1860, 3,753  17  6 7,532 3,235    0  0 

The  fbllowing  table  exhibits,,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
general  results  of  two  exhibitions,  at  an  interval  of  11 
years.  The  remarkable  change,  both  in  number  and  kind 
of  stock,  and  implements  exhibited,  shows  how  rapid  the 
progress  of  improvement  has  been  during  that  period. 

COMPAMSON  BBTWEEN   THB  KNTRIBf  AT  TRC  PROTINOIAL   BXHIBITION  OV 

1849   AND   1860. 

nrA.n.  No.  of  Entries,  No.  of  Entries,     Amount 

ULASsis.  jQ^g  jggQ  Awarded. 

Blood  HofMs 16 26....  $305  00 

Agrioaltural  Horses, 97 128 418  00 

Road  or  Carriage  Horses, 188 422  00 

Heavy  Draught  Horses, 49 330  00 

Horses  of  all  ClaHes,. 52 100  00 

Durham  Cattle,. 54 143 632  00 

Devon  Cattle,. 10 172 603  00 

Hereford  Cattle, 19 329  00 

Ayrshire  Cattle, 12 68 558  00 

Galloway  Cattle, 56 532  00 

Bulls  of  any  Breed, 21 80  00 

Grade  Cattle, 51 73 199  00 

Fat  and  Working  Cattle, 20 38 227  00 

Leicester  Sheep, 79 176 162  00 

Cotswold  Sheep, 68 178  00 

Cheviot  Sheep, 41 159  00. 

Other  Long  Wooled  Sheiqp, 121 162  00 

Southdown  Sheep,. 16 118 162  00 

Merino  and  Saxon  Sheep, 11 52 202  00 

Rams  of  all  Breeds,. 40 20  00 

FatSheep, 5 23 54  00 


Yorkshire  Pigs,. 

Large  Berkshire  Pigs,. . . . , 

Other  large  Breeds, , 

Suflblk  Pigs,. 

Improved  Berkshire  Figs,. 

Other  Small  Breeds, 

Pigs  all  Breeds 


45 82  00 

19 80  00 

16 64  00 

^59 28 105  00 

45 95  00 

23 66  00 

11 20  00 
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(Tabu  OeirriirQBA.) 

No.  of  Bniriaii     No.  ofBntriaii   Amoant 
18M.  1860.  Awarded. 

P«iJtry, St 297...*..1»1  00 

Foreign  Stock, 1 16  00 


764.. ....833  00 

546 254  00 

^334 690 370  50 

644 309  50 

143 338  50 


Oraiiw,  Seeds,  &e., 

RooU,  ACf 

Fnrit, 

Gmrden  Vegetablei, 
Plante  and  Flowen, 

Dttry  Prodacto, '..  63 301 310  00 

Aghenltiiral  Impleraento,  (PowerJ.. .  )  -^- 336 771  00 

Agricultural  Im^emento,  (Hand,)...  P"* 153 304  50 

Arti6cial  CatUe  Food,  Manores,  ^., 6 15  00 

Foreign  Agriooltoral  Implementa, 39 3 10  00 

Arte  Depailment,  (in  Medalt,) 160  00 

Arehitectaral  and  MHoellaneoaa  nae- 

fol  Arts, 70 159  00 

Cabinet  Ware  and  other  Wood  Mann- 

fcotnr», 18 130 836  00 

•Camagee,  Sleigba,  &o., 40 47 88  00 

F^rt  and  Wearing  Apparel, 38 35  00 

Rne  Arts, 78 363 391  00 

GroceriM,  Proyinons,  dBC 194 183  00 

Indian   Work, 3 4 6  00 

LMiiea'  Department, 165 535 337  00 

Machinery,  Caatinga,  &o., )  q^ 140 377  00 

Metal  Work,  Plain  and  Ornamental,..  ) '^ 89 87  00 

MiMdlaneona, 34 54  00 

Mosica]  Inttramentf, 36 95  00 

Katnral  Uiatorj, 50 374  00 

Paper,  Printing,  Bookbinding,  Ac,.. ...     7 61 91  00 

Pottery, 3 53 137  00 

^Saddlery,  Hame».  Leather,  A»., 73 148  00 

*6hoe  and  Boot  Work  and  Leather, 67 99  00 

Woolen,  Flax,  and  Cotton  Gooda,. 99 159 373  00 

Foreign  Maooiaotarea, *. 31 

Amateur  Bands,. 3 335  00 

Totals, 1,439  7,533    ^13,940  00 

Mors.— The  Medals  aod  copies  of  TransictloDS  of  the  Board  are  Included  In  the  above 
tttemeot ;  the  gold  Medals  belof  Talued  at  HO  each,  the  eilrer  Medala  at  tlO  each  ; 
iBd  the  iransactions  at  $1  per  Tohime.  Where  the  amount  of  prises  awarded  exceeds 
tbat  offered,  ihe  exceae  is  caused  by  extra  prisse,  or,  In  the  caae  of  live  Mock,  by  the  addl- 
tloiMl  amount  for  imported  animals. 

*  In  1849  included  under  the  hesd  of  Csrrtsgia  and  Selghs,  and  Leather  msnnfcctnres, 
ttdPura.  » 

Some  permanent  buildings  are  now  erected  at  Toronto, 
Bamilton,  London,  and  Kingston,  respectively,  for  theex* 
pfess  purposes  of  holding  iannual  exhibitions.  In  1862, 
^  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Toronto,  and  permanent 
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provision  made  for  stabling  198  borses  and  435  head  of  cat- 
tle.   The  amoimt  of  prizes  offered  exceeded  1,600  dollars. 

Such  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  fifteen 
years,  in  bringing  together  the  different  industries  of  Up- 
per Canada,  and  teaching  her  people  those  lessons  which 
can  only  be  learned  by  friendly  competition  in  an  arena 
open  to  all,  without  distinction,  prejudice,  or  favor.  The 
cause  of  this  rapid  improvement  is  no  doubt  in  great  part 
due  to  the  immigration  of  scientific  agriculturists,  as  well 
as  practical  &rmers,  who  have  learned  and  studied  hus- 
bandry in  all  its  branches  in  the  best  districts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Any  improvement  which  takes  place,  eitherin 
stock,  implements,  or  farming  practice,  either  in  Europe  or 
the  United  States,  is  immediately  imported,  and,  if  satisfac- 
tory, adopted  in  Upper  Canada.  By  means  of  the  differ- 
ent agricultural  societies,  all  needfbl  information  respecting 
the  results  attained  are  speedily  made  known,  and  there  is 
now  no  lack  of  enterprifiing  and  energetic  men  who  gladly 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  improving  the  farming  prac- 
tice. The  financial  condition  of  the  Association  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  afford  inoontestible  proof  of  the 
deep  root  which  these  institutions  have  taken  in  Canada. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1846  they  commenced  their 
operations  without  funds,  relying  solely  on  subscriptions. 
In  1859,  the  large  sum  of  $110,908.78  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer.  Out  of  the  surplus  funds  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  brick  building  has  been  erected  in 
Toronto  for  the  purposes  of  the  Board,  amply  provided  with 
space  for  museum,  library,  reading-room,  large  hall  for  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  a  capaoious  seed-fitore. 

TBS  FRUXT-OROWSBS'  ASSOCIATIOir  VOR  UPPIR  CANADA. 

Intimately  connected  with  agriculture,  in  the  common  ao- 
ceptation  of  the  term,  fruit-growing  is  now  an  accepted  dp- 
PfUtmont  of  husbandry.   Canada  imports  an  immense  quan- 
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%  of  fruit  from  the  United  States.  In  1859-1861,  in- 
clusive, the  value  of  the  importation  of  green  and  dried 
fruit  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  the  following : 

1850.  1800.  1881. 

Pniit— Green, 216,692        241,912        246,269 

"       Dried, 36,414  48,192  64,932 

Total, ^262,006     $286,104     $310,191 

The  fruit  crop  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  estimated 
88  being  worth  annually  $6,000,000 ;  that  of  Canada  may 
reach  $500,000.  The  objects  contemplated  by  the  Fruit- 
Growers'  Association  for  Upper  Canada : 

First. — The  discussion  by  members  of  the  society  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruit, 
the  determination  and  selection  of  the  best  varieties  suita- 
ble for  cultivation  in  Canada  West,  and  the  publication  of 
the  list  of  fruits  so  selected  and  recommended. 

Second. — The  revision  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require,  of  the  catalogue  of  fruits,  and  the  addition  thereto 
of  such  new  varieties  as  may  after  a  sufficient  trial  be 
deemed  worthy  of  general  cultivj|tion,  and  striking  out  the 
names  of  any  that  may  on  further  trial  be  found  unworthy 
oi  cultivation,  either  from  being  deficient  in  flavor  or  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  severity  of  our  climate. 

Third. — ^The  promotion  by  the  society  of  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  native  and  indigenous  fruits,  the 
testing  of  all  new  varieties  of  fruit,  the  discussion  of  their 
merits  or  defects,  and  making  known  the  result  of  such 
trials. 

Fourth. — The  determination  of  the  names  of  fruits ;  and 
the  identification  of  frtdts  having  different  names  in  differ- 
ent localities,  or  which,  having  received  new  names  through 
the  ignorance  or  fraud  of  cultivators,  have  been  distributed 
^  new  varieties. 

Fifth. — The  discussion  of  all  questions  relative  to  fruit 
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culture,  and  disseminating  information  respecting  the  same, 
such  as  the  most  proper  or  most  advantageous  modes  of 
cultivation ;  the  soils  and  exposures  most  suitable  for  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit;  the  manures  most  beneficial,  and 
the  best  modes  of  applying  the  same ;  the  diseases  to  which 
the  various  fruit-bearing  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  are  liable, 
with  the  remedies  for  such  diseases ;  the  insects  injurious 
to  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting or  restraining  their  ravages;  the  best  modes  of 
ripening,  gathering,  and  preserving  fruits ;  and  any  other 
subject  bearing  upon  fruit  culture. 

This  association  was  reorganized  in  1861,  the  Constitu* 
tion  and  By-Laws  having  been  framed  and  adopted  in  Jan- 
uary, 1862.  It  already  numbers  most  of  the  fruit-growera 
in  the  province  among  its  members,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
ere  long  take  an  important  position. 

HORTICULTURAL   SOCISTISS. 

These  are  established  in  most  of  the  chief  towns :  To- 
ronto, Hamilton,  Kingston,  Peterborough,  St.  Catharines, 
Niagara,  Cobourg,  and  Paris.  In  the  bill  now  before  Par- 
liament it  is  proposed  that  "  every  horticultural  society  in 
any  city,  town  or  incorporated  village,  incorporated'  under 
this  act,  or  which  may  have  been  incorporated  under  any 
other  act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  public  grant  equal  to  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  such  society,  and  certified  by  their  treasurer  to  have 
been  paid  into  his  hands  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
sections  of  the  act  relating  to  Agricultural  Societies,  provi- 
ded that  the  whole  amount  granted  to  any  such  society  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  year." 

The  progress  of  horticulture  in  Canada  may  be  inferred 
from  what  has  taken  place  at  and  near  Toronto  since  1886. 
In  that  year,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000,  there  were 
two  small  green-houses  in  the  town,  where  common  plants 
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only  were  cultivated.  In  1862,  there  exist  many  thousand 
square  feet  of  glass-roofed  structures,  most  of  them  built 
upon  the  most  approved  modem  principles,  and  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  foreign  grapes,  green-house  and  exotic  giants. 
Orchard  houses  are  already  numerous,  and  a  taste  for  the 
delightful  pursuit  of  horticulture  is  rapidly  spreading. 
Some  of  the  private  green  and  hothouses  are  constructed  on 
a  very  substantial  and  extensive  scale ;  several  thousand 
feet  of  pipes  for  the  supply  of  hot  water  being  used.  The 
grounds  of  the  horticultural  society  occupy  five  acres,  in  a 
most  valuable  part  of  the  city,  and  are  the  gift  of  a  zealous 
horticulturist  and  warm  and  generous  supporter  of  what- 
ever tends  to  improve  and  elevate  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Five  acres  adjoining  have  been  purchased  from  the  corpo- 
ration, so  that  there  is  now  in  the  midst,  as  it  were,  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  a  horticultural  garden  containing  ten  acres. 
In  Hamilton  the  number  of  entries  at  the  annual  shows 
was  893  in  1851 ;  in  1859  it  rose  to  1,418,  or  nearly  four 
times  as  many. 

THE   BOTANICAL   BOOIETT   OF   CANADA. 

Organized  in  1860,  and  having  for  its  object  the  introduc- 
tion and  distribution  of  new  plants  and  seeds  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  country ;  experiments  on  the  indigenous 
and  domestic  plants  of  Canada ;  the  encouragement  of  ar- 
boriculture, forest-conservation,  and  the  culture  of  fibre  dye, 
oil,  food  and  medicinal  plants,  together  with  the  publication 
of  papers  embodying  the  results  arrived  at,  and  the  in- 
formation brought  together  by  the  above  means,  with  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  a  Botanical  and  Experimental 
Garden. 

OHAIR  OV  AORICULTURI. 

Among  other  important  adjuncts  to  the  progress  of  agri* 
Culture  in  Upper  Canada,  there  is  a  Chair  of  Agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  a  Veterinary  School  in  con- 
Election  with  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^  AGBIOULTURAL  PB0DUOnON& 

WHBAV. 

Akono  fkrm  products,  wheat  takes  the  first  rank 
husbandry  of  Upper  Canada.  Formerly  it  oecu] 
equally  prominent  position  in  Lower  Canada,  but  fc 
years  this  cereal  has  not  been  successfully  cultivate 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  in  consequence  of  the  £ 
fly,  wheat  midge,  and  an  exhausting  system  of  cult 
is  now,  however,  slowly  regaining  its  position  in 
Canada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wheat  pi 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  in  different  years : 


LowBE  Cakasa. 

B«ih«ltorWhML 

1827, 2,931,240 

1831, 3,404, ''56 

1844, 942,835 

1851, 3,045,600 

1861, 


UpncE  Cava  DA. 
Tear.  Betbehofl 

1842, 3,221,8 

1848, 7,668,7 

1861, 12,674,6 

1861, 24,620,4 


Long  before  Upper  Canada  was  invaded  by  the 
Lower  Canada  was  a  wheat  exporting  country ;  bul 
turns  show  a  gradual  falling  off  from  about  the  jei 
In  1790  the  valley  of  the  Richelieu  produced  40  bu 
the  acre 

or  SBBABSTUm  FROM  IHB  POST  OF  Q9BBSG,  VSOX  179i 
AHD  FBOM  1816  TO  1822,  INGLUBIYS.* 


WhMit  Floar—Cbbb.) 

1793, 487,000 10,900 

1794, 414,000 13,700 

1796, 395,000 18,000 

1796, 3,106 4,300 

1797, 81,000 14,000 

1798, 92,000 9,600 

MW 129,000 14,400 

*  It  is  probable  tbat  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exports  fro] 
between  1816  and  1822  came  from  Upper  Canada. 


SE 


r«tf.                                 WbMC                         Floar— (bbh.) 
1800, «7,000 iO,000 

i$OL, 413,000 aa,ooo 

1802, , . . .  L0ia033 18,800 

#    • •    •    • ♦♦• 

Ws,^.......... ItW^ 

1817,  1818, M0,500 69,100 

WIS, , 87,800 W,W« 

18^ 820,000 45,000 

1821, 318,400 22,600 

1^22, 146,000 47,100 

An  iospection  of  the  foregoing  table  will  show  that  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  in  Lower  Canada  has  long  since  been 
of  a  precarious  character ;  two  instances  are  knovm,  namely, 
in  1796  and  1619,  when  the  exports  became  merely  nominal, 
while  in  1802,  before  Upper  Canada  could  contribute  any 
proportion  of  exp^ts^  tiie  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  sent 
from  Quebec  reached  1,010,083  bushels,  and  28,300  barrels 
respectively.  Even  when  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are 
taken  together  in  relation  to  the  export  of  wheat^  the  pro- 
gress 16  shown  to  be  far  from  onifomL 

»v  THE  WB  mxFown  or  vhmt,  ilovb,  axd  bbav,  noK  we 

fboyukw. 

_  Qaantity 

Y6tf.  Vahie.  Rata  per  BoAmL  "^    ' 
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1858, 47,332,894 $1  15 6,867,626 

1854, 6,742,200 1  31 5^46,795 

1855, 11,750,020 1  85 6,351,862 

W56, 10^76,827 1  30 7,636,025 

1857, 3,600,428 1  06 3,84J,5$6 

1858, «,7«3,509 0  97 2,8481,977 

1859, 1,097,742 1  06., 1,035^606 

1860, 6,367,061 1  13 5,637,222 

1861, 9,209,351 1  08 8,618,195 

WHEAT  OUITUBV* 

Until  recently,  with  few  exc^tionii,  wheat  has  be^n  cul- 
tivated without  regard  to  rotation  of  crops,  both  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  Several  reasons  have  led  to  this  very 
impcoTident  syatem  of  Arming  practice,  independently  of 
*  genersd  want  of  knowledge  regarding  the  ftpot  principles 

hnabgjidry.    For  a  long  time  wheat  wm  tha  only  pro- 
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duct  of  the  farm  upon  which  reliance  could  be  placed  as  a 
mean  of  obtaining  ready  money.  Wheat  has  always  been  a 
cash  article;  other  fieirm  products  have  often  sought  a  mar- 
ket in  vain,  and  were  consequently  given  by  the  farmer  in 
barter  or  exchange  for  many  of  the  necessaries  he  required. 
Since  the  construction  of  railways,  things  have  changed ;  a 
market  has  been  found  for  almost  every  production  of  the 
&rm,  and  with  a  more  general  spread  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, a  better  farming  practice  has  been  established,  and 
the  value  of  rotation  of  crops  acknowledged.  Both  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  vast  areas  of  most  fertile  land 
have  been  rendered  absolutely  unproductive  by  continual 
wheat  cropping.  Portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Richelieu  in 
Lower  Canada  and  of  the  Thames  in  Upper  Canada  a&brd 
striking  proofs  of  this  deterioration  in  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  soil.  Forty  bushels  to  the  acre  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  yield  when  the  land  was  first  cleared  of  its  for- 
est,  as  it  now  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Saugeen  and  Maitland. 
Best  for  a  few  years,  or  deep  plowing,  restores  the  soil 
nearly  to  its  original  fertility,  and  where  the  last  artifice  is 
adopted,  even  on  what  are  called  worn-out  farms,  it  is 
found  that  fair  and  sometimes  excellent  crops  can  be  ob- 
tained. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
for  centuries  the  soil  has  been  merely  skimmed,  and  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  abandoned  on  account  of  the  wretched 
yield  obtained.  By  deep  plowing  these  '^  worn-out  lands'' 
have  been  restored,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same 
artifice,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  would  bring  many  a 
wheat  field  of  by-gone  celebrity  back  to  its  original  produc- 
tiveness, if  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  were  adopted. 

TEB  DI8TR0TXB8   OV  WHKAT  IN  OAKADA. 

Insects  here  as  elsewhere  on  this  continent  have  been  the 
great  enemies  of  the  wheat  crops,  before  which  the  best 
practice  has  £uled.    The  wheat  midge,  the  Hessian-fiy,  and 
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ikact  destnictiye  fangaa,  ^^rust,"  have  in  many  instances 
rained  the  productive  capabilities  of  whole  oounties,  and  in 
o&e  instance  the  greater  part  of  a  province,  for  a  term  of 
jeus.  A  glance  at  the  tables  of  annual  exportation,  given 
on  a  preceding  page,  will  show  how  terrible  has  b^n  the 
effict  of  insect  destroyers.  In  1866,  the  exportation  of 
wheat  rose  to  9,391,631  bushels ;  in  1867  it  feU  to  6,482, 199, 
aad  1869  to  4,032,627  bushels,  or  less  than  one  half  the  ex- 
portation of  1866.  This  diminution  must  be  attributed  in 
great  part  to  the  wheat  midge,  of  which  a  short  account  is 
given  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

The  first  recorded  appearance  of  the  wheat  midge  in 
Lower  Canada  took  place  in  1829.  In  1834  it  appeared  in 
vast  numbers  near  Montreal,  and  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  1836,  it  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  the  wheat  crops  in 
the  valley  of  tlie  St  Lawrenoe.  In  the  year  1849  it  ap- 
peared  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Upper  Canada,  but  preia- 
ously  to  this  dito  the  production  of  wheat  in  Lower  Canada 
had  fallen  from  3,404,766  bushels  in  1831  to  942,836  in 
1844.  In  1861  the  average  production  of  some  of  the  best 
wheat-growing  counties  of  Upper  Canada  fell  from  twenty- 
two  to  six  bushels  to  the  acre  in  consequence  of  this  pest 
Its  progress  westward  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  years 
1861  and  1862  was  very  marked.  In  1864  this  insect 
caused  a  loss  in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  state  of  New  York 
exceeding  fifteen  million  dollars,  and  in  some  counties  in 
Canada,  its  destructive  influence  was  felt  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  the  region  of  the  Lower  St  Lawrence  it  was 
very  destructive  in  1866,  although  not  generally  prevalent 
in  tlie  United  States,  although  very  abundant  and  destruct- 
ive in  the  previous  year.  In  1866  this  insect  had  pro- 
gressed as  far  westwi^d  as  the  Niagara  counties,  and  on  the 
lake  shore  west  c£  Toronto.  Its  ravages  in  Canada  during 
this  year  were  estimated  at  $2,600,000.  It  appeared  on  the 
Thames  in  1866,  and  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  western 
peninsula  its  depredations  were  felt     . 


Them  are  Mreral  q)ecie8  of  the  wbeat-midge^  bvl  Ae 
differences  are  so  small  as  not  readily  to  strike  the  eje  of 
the  unpractioed  or  unaciexitifio  observer.  The  most  com- 
mon species  is  a  smaQ  orangeKM>l0rBd  fly  with  delicate,  traoa- 
parent,  yiridescent  wings,  and  long,  slend^  legs.  The 
length  of  this  insect  is  about  Uie  tenth  oi  an  inoh,  the 
breadth  of  its  expanded  wings  slightly  exceeds  the  tenth  of 
an  inch.  It  appears  in  Canada  during  the  latter  part  of 
Jnne,  and  remains  nntil  the  middle  of  Angnst.  The  eggs 
aUB  deposited  in  the  germ  of  the  still  undeveloped  grain, 
through  its  chaff  or  sheath.  The  number  of  eggs  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ten,  but  as  several  insects  lay  their  ^gs  in  the  same 
floret^  from  ten  to  forty  larvie  have  been  counted  in  one 
doret  The  young  maggots  feed  upca  the  juices  of  the 
gitdn,  and  dry  it  up.  It  appears  to  be  most  destnMtive 
during  dry  summers,  like  other  insect  pests. 

In  1859  this  midge  was  destructive  in  the  county  of  Wei* 
land,  but  in  other  parts  of  Canada  it  appears  to  have  ex* 
hausted  itself.  The  remedy  universally  adopted  or  recom* 
mended  is  to  sow  early  kinds  of  winter  wheat  very  early  in 
the  season,  and  the  Fife  spring  wheat  mther  very  eariy  or 
not  until  after  the  20th  of  May. 

Tmi  BISSIAN   V&T* 

Between  the  years  1805  and  1816,  the  Hessian-fiy  was 
very  destructive  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Canada.  In  1819 
the  importations  of  wheat  Ibll  to  87,800  bushels,  having  in 
1802  exceeded  one  million  bushels.  This  diminution  is  in 
great  part  attributed  to  the  Hessian-fiy.  In  1880  it  b^an 
to  disappear  in  Lower  Canada,  and  in  1886  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  found.  In  1846  it  appeared  in  Upper  Canada,  hav- 
ing been  very  destructive  during  the  previoue  year  ia 
western  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  the  western  states 
generally.  In  1847  it  was  common  about  Toronto,  and 
strange  to  say,  althoi^  great  feara  were  entertained  for  the 
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arfetj  of  the  hanrefit  of  1848  in  the  United  States  on  ao* 
ooant  of  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  the  insect  in  the 
previous  year,  the  crop  of  1848  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ever  grown,  so  remarkable  and  mysterious  are  the  laws 
which  govern  the  increase  and  decrease  of  insects  destruct- 
ive to  vegetation. 

Other  wheat  insect  depredators  are  comparatively  harm- 
less with  the  exception  of  the  wire- worm.  Upwards  of  sixty 
species  of  the  larv»  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  genus  Elater 
are  known  to  entomologista  They  feed  upon  the  roots  and 
underground  stems  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  the  grasses 
generaUy.  Sometimes  the  wire-worm  is  found  in  such  de- 
sti:}ictive  abandanoe  that  it  outs  off  the  young  crops  as  fast 
as  they  appear  two  or  three  inches  above  the  surfiace. 

Rust  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to 
tbe  wheat  crops  of  this  continent.    Its  attacks  are  often  so 
Unexpected  and  universal  that  it  has  been  likened  to  a 
whirlwind  of  blight^  which  sweeps  over  thousands  and  tens 
ot  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  short  space  of  a  single* 
night    In  1887, 1840  to  1846,  1849, 1850  and  1855,  thi» 
fungus  was  very  destructive  in  many  states  of  the  Union 
and  in  different  parts  of  Canada.    Draining,  and  early  sow* 
ing  with  properly  prepared  seed,  are  the  best  preventives- 
of  rust    As,  in  most  other  cases,  good  husbandry  is  the 
sorest  mode  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  this  minute  ve- 
gstaUe  organism,  whose  seeds  or  sporules  are  always  float- 
ing in  the  air  during  the  summer  season  and  instandy  vege- 
tate when  those  climatic  conditions  occur  favorable  to 
^nist"    The  only  plan  is  to  have  the  wheat  plant  strong 
enough  to  bear  its  attads  when  it  comesi  and  the  soil  in 
inch  a  state  that  it  will  not  foster  its  growth  by  an  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  plant 

AverageB  per  Acre. — According  to  returns  to  circulaxs 
^9Dt  by  tiie  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  1860  to  the  Presi-^ 
4«BtB  of  the  different  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  Provinee^ 
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the  following  data  with  reference  to  ihe  yield  of  wheat  h$B 
been  collected: 

P|tOI>UOB  PBB  ACRS  IK  UPPBR  OAKADA. 

Winter  wheat.  Bpriof  Wheat. 

No.  of  iNulMit  per  acre.      No.  of  htuhelk  per  acfic 

County  of  Gariton 284 22  J 

"  «  NorthiimberiMid....27J 19 

"  "  Simooe 26] 23l 

«  "  York 27  20 

**  <<  Brace 25  20 

«  "  Leeda 25 16| 

"  "  Peel 241 isj 

«  "  OnUrio 22i 23| 

The  total  average  for  the  Province  is  21  bushels  of  win- 
ter wheat  to  the  acre,  and  18|  bushels  of  spring  wheat  The 
number  of  acres  of  winter  wheat  now  cultivated  in  Upper 
Canada  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  whole  cropped  with 
wheat.  Five  years  ago  there  was  not  one  acre  of  spring 
wheat  for  every  ten  of  winter  wheat  This  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge. 
Ko  doubt  wlien  draining  becomes  more  generally  adopted, 
farmers  will  return  to  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  county  of  Laval  returned  18 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  winter  wheat,  Ottawa  15,  Pontiac  20 
and  15  bushels.  Of  spring  wheat  in  Terrebonne  the  av- 
erage is  stated  to  be  20,  Megantic  18,  Grantham  17,  Leeds 
16|.  The  total  average  of  spring  wheat  for  Lower  Canada 
being  18  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  midge  was  destructive 
in  several  counties  in  Lower  Canada  in  1859,  destroying 
from  25  to  50  per  eent  of  the  crop. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1858  was  very  deficient;  it  averaged 
for  winter  wheat  not  more  than  12  bushels  to  the  acre,  or 
about  88|  per  cent  less  than  the  general  yield  of  18  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  yield  of  spring  wheat  in  1858  was  18^ 
or  15  per  cent,  beflow  the  general  annual  average.  The 
wheat  midge  was  found  to  prevail  in  every  county  on  the 
lake  shores  of  Upper  Canada.    Bust  was  this  year  about  as 
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destractive  as  the  midge,  although  the  Fife  wheat  was  stated 
not  to  be  injured  by  rust  Generally  the  wheat  crop  of 
1858  was  about  25  per  cent  below  the  average.  The  pea 
crop  was  beyond  the  average,  the  potato  crop  25  per  cent 
below. 

In  1857  the  wheat  crop  was  81  per  cent  below  the  gen- 
eral annual  average.  These  deficient  crops  will  explain 
without  Airther  comment  the  small  exportations  of  wheat 
firom  Canada  during  1858  and  1859 ;  they  will  also  show 
that  the  western  peninsula,  although  nearly  surrounded  by 
Tast  bodies  of  fresh  water  which  exercise  a  marked  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  its  climate,  is  scarcely  less  liable  to 
the  terrible  visitations  of  the  midge,  the  Hessian  fly  and 
rust,  than  those  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  wheat 
has  been  partially  abandoned  as  a  fiurm  crop  in  consequence 
of  these  destroyers.  In  good  husbandry  only  can  we  hope 
for  a  remedy  against  the  attacks  of  insects  and  of  rust,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  by  draining,  the  selection  of  early 
varieties  of  wheat,  and  sowing  very  early  or  late,  the  wheat 
destroyers  can  be  overcome.  The  lessons  taught  in  1858 
and  1859,  have  been  productive  of  great  good  to  the  coun- 
try; they  have  opened  the  eyes  of  a  great  number  of  fimn- 
ers  to  the  necessity  of  due  aftention  to  the  first  and  lead- 
ing principles  of  good  husbandry,  namely,  draining  and 
rotation  of  crops. 

OATS. 

The  total  average  of  oats  in  Upper  Canada  was  34^ 
bushels  per  acre  in  1859 ;  in  1858  the  average  was  only  82 
bushels.  In  Lower  Canada  the  returns  show  an  average  of 
22}  bushels  per  acre. 

BABLXT. 

The  average  return  of  this  grain  in  Upper  Canada  is  27 ^ 
buahels  to  the  acre;  in  Lower  Canada  it  is  28  bushels. 
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The  growth  of  barley  is  veiy  much  on  the  increase  in 
Lower  Canada.  Winter  barley  is  coming  into  extensive 
use ;  as  much  as  60  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  produced 
in  the  county  of  Maitland. 


The  average  return  in  tipper  Canada  is  18  bushels  to  the 
aere ;  in  Lower  Canada  18  bushels. 

HTDXAv  oour. 

Thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  average  for  Upper  Can- 
ada in  1869.  Li  Lower  Canada,  Lidian  com,  peas,  and  buck- 
wheat seem  to  be  very  little  cultivated,  and  with  indifiBarent 
suocesSL 

The  average  for  Upper  Canada  is  28^  bushels  per  acre; 
the  ouroulio,  which  for  many  years  had  been  very  destruo^ 
tive  in  the  Province  previous  to  1858,  appears  to  have 
disappeared  in  1869,  affording  another  instance  of  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  insect  Ufe. 

POTATOKB. 

Li  Upper  Canada  the  average  was  125  bushels  to  the  acre 
in  1858;  in  1869  it  rose  to  1J6  bushels.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  average  was  175  bushels  in  1859,  about  50  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1858. 

HAT. 

Hay  is  a  better  crop  in  Lower  than  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  averages  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  Province  bdng 
about  2  tons  to  the  acre,  whereas  in  the  western  division  it 
is  not  more  than  1^  tons. 

TURNIPS. 

The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  vegetable  is  increasing 
in  Canada,  and  some  magnificent  crops  are  produced  in 
both  sections  of  the  Province. 
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nrVASIOH  OF  THB  WILDXHNSaS. 

A  Bketch  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Canada  woold 
be  incomplete  if  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  wilderness 
in  the  rear  of  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  is 
yearly  invaded  by  thousands  of  hardy  and  industrious  set- 
tlers. In  Upp«r  Canada  the  ooifntry  between  Lake  Huron 
and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ottawa  Biver  has  been  pene- 
trated by  colonization  roads,  on  the  line  of  which  free 
grants  of  land  are  made  to  actual  settlers.  In  Lower  Can- 
ada, the  valley  of  Lake  St.  John  and  the  St.  Maurice,  the 
peninsula  of  Gasp^  and  the  shores  of  the  estuary  of  the 
St  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  are  intersected  by  loads  cut  by 
government  through  the  wilderness,  and  free  grants  made 
to  actual  settlers,  as  in  Upper  Canada.  In  illustration  of  what 
has  been  done  on  these  colonization  roads,  two  examples 
are  selected,  one  from  each  ^vision  of  the  Province. 

On  the  Ottawa  and  the  Opeongo  colonization  road  in 
Upper  Canada,  1,090  acres  of  free  grants  were  allotted  in 
1859;  in  1860  the  area  amounted  to  1,468  acres.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  cleared  up  to  the  81st  of  December,  1869,  was 
2,016;  in  1860  it  reached  2,628,  showing  that  on  one  road 
alone  607  acres  of  forest  fell  before  the  settler's  ax  in  one 
year.  Upon  1,468  acres  actually  cropped  in  1860,  there 
were  raised: 

19,7^  bwMi  of  wliert,      it  91 .00  *  btnliel, 913  J3S.0O 

13,711      "      "   oiUs,  "       50...." 6,35.5.50 

•04      "      "  l»riey,      «*       60....** 542.40 

86S     *«      <«  IbdJADMni,    1.00....** 26S.00 

580      **      **   peM,  *'    1.00....** 580.00 

«,620      **      •*   potatoM.    *•       40....*' 9,048.00 

11,502      **      **   tamip«,     **       10....** 1,150.20 

312  tons  of. . .  hay,  **  14.00  per  ton, 4,368.00 

570    **    **...rtr8w,        **    3.00     **    ** 1,710.00 

9,192  »».<*...  gugif,       *«       12     **  Ih 614.64 

544«al>.**...iiiola«ei,  **    1.00     **  gal., 544.00 

200  Mib.  **. . .  pork,        **  16.00     **  bbl., 3,344.00 

96    *«    '*,.. potash,      «  20.00     «    ** 1,900.00 

MiSTIbf.   **..    aoap,         *<       10     **  1h., 446.70 

l,St7  biL   **...aidiea,        <«        5     **  ba., 908.80 

Total,    944,503.24 
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— ^which  sum  shows  the  average  value  of  the  produce  of 
each  acre  to  be  $30.82. 

On  the  Elgin  road  in  Lower  Canada,  below  Quebec,  23,507 
acres  have  been  allotted,  of  which  1,467|  acres  were  under 
improvement;  288  souls  were  residing  on  the  road,  and  54 
houses  and  41  barns  and  stables  erected.  Grain  and  pota- 
toes to  the  value  of  $3,291.30  were  raised  in  1860,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  the  settlers'  labor  on  this  colonization  road 
was  equal  to  $26,194  in  1860.  The  total  length  of  coloniz- 
ation roads  opened  in  the  province  in  1860  amoimted  to 
483^  miles.  This  invasion  of  the  wilderness  by  means  of 
free  grants  of  land  to  actual  settlers,  on  lines  of  road  cut 
out  by  the  government^  is  fast  peopling  that  vast  region 
north  of  the  immediate  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes,  and  must  soon  exercise  a  very  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  wealth,  power,  and  political  influence  of  the 
country. 

0KN8U8  OF  1851  AND  1861. 

The  following  comparative  tables  will  show  the  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  various  agricultural  productions 
in  Upper  Canada  since  1851.  The  census  tables  for  Lower 
Canada  were  not  published  at  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
and  therefore  the  data  for  that  part  of  the  province  is  not  so 
complete  as  for  the  sister  half. 

A  comparison  between  the  census  reports  of  1851  and 
1861  will  show  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  Agricultural  Lidustry  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  Upper  Canada. 

COMFASATnrS  TABLE 

Of  the  Agrioidtona  Prodocti,  fto.,  ci  Upper  Canada  in  the  yean  1851  and  1861. 

1861.  1861. 

Popalatioo  of  nppe|r  Canada, 953,004  1,396,091 

Oooopien of  land, ...       90,906  131,983 

Wheat, bushels. . . .  13,682,550  34,630,435 

Barley, do 635,453  3,831,963 

Rye, do.    ....     318,439  974,181 
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(tabu  oomaunmD.) 

isn.  mi, 

Ptei, bwbeb....  3,127,681  9,601,496 

Oats, do 11,391,867  31,330,874 

Bookvbcat, do 579,935  1,248,637 

Indian  Com, do 1,688,805  2,356,290 

FbCaloea, do.    4,982,186  15,335,930 

TBrnips, d<^    ....3,110,318  18,306,959 

CuTots, do 174,686  1,905,598 

MsngelWnnd, do 54,306  546,971 

Bujr tona  ....      693,737  861,844 

FlaiorHemp, ponnda....       59,680  1,335,934 

Tobaooo, do 777,426 

Maple  Sugar, do 3,669,874  6,970,605 

Oder, gallona....     743,840  1,567,831 

It  will  be  observed  upon  inspection  of  the  foregoing 
table  that  in  every  item  enumerated  an  increase  has  taken 
place,  in  some  instances  of  a  very  &Yorable  character,  indi- 
cating progress  in  the  true  principles  of  farming  practice. 

The  coltiyation  of  root  crops  is  progressing  with  extra* 
ordinary  rapidity,  as  shown  by  the  production  of  18,000,000 
bushels  of  turnips  in  1861  against  a  little  over  8,000,000 
bushels  in  1861.  The  production  of  mangel  wurzel  has  in- 
creased tenfold;  wheat  has  doubled  itself;  barley  shows 
more  than  a  fourfold  increase;  peas,  threefold;  and  the 
production  of  flax  and  hemp  in  1861  is-  twenty  times 
greater  than  in  1851.  The  cash  yalue  of  the  farms  of 
Upper  Canada  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $295,000,000. 

We  now  turn  to  the  live  stock  as  shown  in  the  following 
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or  liTe  Stock  in  Upper  GaiiadA  in  the  yeen  1851  and  1861. 

18B1.  1851. 

Bnib,  Oxen,  and  Sfteen, 193,140  99,605 

BlinchCowiv^ 397,070  451,640 

GUTee  Md  Heifeiw, 255,249  464,083 

Hor«i,* 201,670  377,681 

Sbeep, 1,050,168  1,170,226 

Pige, 671,496  776,001 

Toid  Tibe  of  life  SlOQk, $43,227,486 

m  Dnolnding  eotei  and  filllei. 
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The  remarkable  dimtnution  in  the  numbers  of  btOla  and 
oxen  arises,  probably,  from  the  more  general  use  of  horses 
for  farm  work.  The  small  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep 
is  surprising;  but  from  the  wool  returns  the  fleece  must  be 
much  heavier  than  formerly;  for,  while  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  sheep  is  only  120^067,  the  excess  of  the  wool 
crop  of  1861  over  that  of  1861  exceeds  1,000,000  pounds. 

The  third  comparative  table  to  which  we  now  turn  relates 
rather  to  manufi^^tures  than  to  agriculture:  it  exhibits  the 
mode  in  which  the  raw  material  was  utilizedi  and  the 
progress  made  in  domestic  manufactures; — 

COMPAftAmnB  TABLI, 

Sbowiog  the  Number  of  Yards  of  Failed  Cloth,  Flannel,  and  Linen  Mfna- 

fiMtnred  in  Upper  Canada  in  1851  and  1861,  reapeotirely. 

1661.  1861. 

FbUedaotfh Twda....     631^60        44^7,590 

Linen, do.   ....       14,711  37,055 

Flannel, do.  ....  1,157,221      1,595,514 

In  the  manufacture  of  fulled  cloth  a  marked  diminution 
18  perceptible;  but  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  production  of  linen  and  flannel, — ^yet  &r  from  being 
so  large  as  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  remarkable  progress  of  the  country  in  Agricultural  Xn- 
dnstry* 

OHAPTJBB  V. 

TORBST    IWDTT8TBT. 

The  Canadian  forests  are  great  but  far  from  inexhaustible 
souroea  of  national  wealth.    The  circumstances  attending 
the  first  settlement  of  a  new  country  necessarily  involved  an. 
enormous  destmction  of  valuable  trees,  which  at  the  tim^ 
of  the  invasion  of  the  wilderness  by  the  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion were  hewn  down,  cut  into  lengths,  piled  into  heaps  and. 
consumed  by  fire  as  fast  as  possiblei  in  order  to  admit  th^ 
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warm  fanlight  to  the  earth  and  fit  it  for  the  plow.  KiUions 
of  magnificent  trees  which  would  now  command  a  fabulous 
price  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way,  so  that  the  lumber- 
man  is  compelled  year  by  year  to  retreat  farther  into  the 
wilderness,  and  this  will  continue  until  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  timber  arising  from  a  too  rigorous  climate  arrests 
bis  operationa  The  products  of  the  Canadian  forest  consist 
^fly  of  timber  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  massive  square 
timber  to  the  crooked  ** knees"  for  ship-building,  together 
with  ashes,  both  pot  and  pearl. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  kinds  of  Canadian 
woods  now  brought  into  the  markets,  with  the  average 
prices: 

ots*  0ti. 

Oik,  per  cable  (bet,  aecorcliiig  to  aTerage SdtoiO 

Bin,  do.,  do.  35  **  30 

White  Pine,  •qture,  do.  do.  and  qaalitjr 10  ^  IS 

White  I^ne,  Waney,  do.  according  to  average ^  18  ^85 

RedPine,  do.       do 18 '^  95 

Aih,  do.  14  inchea  and  nfnrards 15  ''SO 

BMi,  do.  16  inches  average 17  *^^ 

Tunaraov  do.  aoeordhig  to  average 17^'*  34 

Wahmt,do.         "  "    45  "  50 

Cherry,do.  **  "    45  **  80 

BtHWood,  per  onbic  foot,  according  to  average 13  '*  15 

Spmoe,  do do 8  "  18 

Hickory,  do do 35  "40 

White  Wo«l,  do do 87  "83 

M«ple,hard,    do do. 33  "35 

Mnle,  bird-eye,  do. do 33  "85 

RedOak,         do. do 30  "85 

Iron  Wood,       do do —  <* — 

Hcnrioek,         da. do. 13  "  15 

Be€ch,  do do 17  "30 

WWte  Cedar,  do do 1 5  "  30 

Dmky  FiM,  Bright:  1  ql.  St  Pabgatd.        $48  00  to  $50  00 

3        do 34  00  "     43  00 

3        do 8«  00  "     30  00 

floated  are  waany  $3  per  etd.  lets. 

ftarnoe:  1  quality,  St.  Petersburg  std $36  to  $38 

8      do do 30"     34 

#        3      do do 16"     80 

Boarda,per  1000  feet, 18  "     16 
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Btgfm:  aU  pipef,  per  mine, fSOOtotSSO 

UBorted,  ttaDdarci,  per  miUe, 190"  810 

Wertlnaia, 55  «     65 

Railway  Sleepen,  9x8x6,  per  100  pieces, 96  ^     38 

Aah  Oan,  iiuuiii(aotiired,  per  pair,  aooording  to 

leDffth, $1  20  to  t3  40 

Aah  Oars,  rough, 55  "     1  00 

White  Pine  matta,  $4  per  inoh,  to  aay  90  hiohea;  $6  to  aay 
SO  inoliet. 

Red  Pine  apani,  aay  15  inehea,  $14  to  $16. 

The  following  table  shows  the  export  of  timber  daring 
the  year  1861: 

Qaantity.  Valat. 

Ash, 9,429toDa. $12,708 

Birch, 8,397    " 60,585 

Elm, 32,610    " 265,569 

Maple, 127    " 1,014 

Oak, 55,970    " 526,997 

White  Pine,. 523,112    " 2,594^88 


u 


508,609 
11,116 
22,094 

18,524 
248,658 


RedPine, 71,381 

Tanmrao, 1,802 

WaloQt, 948M.feet 

BasRwood,  Bottemnt,  and  Hick- 
ory,      1,786    **      . 

Standard  Stayes, 1,765  mille.  . 

Other  Staves, 4,989    ''      167,385 

Knees, 5,833  pieces. 5,994 

Scantling  and  Treenaila, 18,585 

Deals, 67,333  S.han 2,189,799 

Deal  ends. 1,929    <'        49,750 

Planka  and  Boarda, 165,583  M.  feet.  ... .1,570,381 

Spars, 5,511  pieces. 29^18 

Masts, 774    "       38,101 

Other  woods,  railroad  tiea,  dbc, 390,484 

Total,  $8,693,638 

One  hundred  years  ago  (1759)  the  exports  of  Inmber 
amounted  to  $31,250;  about  half  a  century  since  (1808) 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  lumber  did  not  exceed  $400,000, 
so  that  within  the  memory  of  many  who  can  recollect  lum- 
bering operations  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  foreign  trade  has  increased  twenty-fold,  be- 
sides the  enormous  quantities  which  have  been  consumed 
by  a  population  growing  from  800,000  to  nearly  8,000,000 
soula  The  value  of  the  imports  of  lumber  in.  1860  ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000.  • 
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The  moet  important  and  extenaive  timber  territories  of 
Canada  are  subjoined : 

Iflt  The  country  drained  by  the  Ottawa,  containing  an 
area  of  75,000  square  miles.  The  white  pine,  red  pine,  and 
tth  are  chiefly  obtained  from  this  region. 

2Qd.  The  St  Maurice  and  its  tributaries,  draining  an  area 
of  22,000  square  miles.  Contains  large  quantities  of  white^ 
jdlow  and  red  pine,  spruce,  birch,  maple,  and  elm.. 

8rd.  The  Saugenay  country,  area  21,000  square  miles. 
Rich  in  white  and  red  pine,  spruce,  birch,  and  tamarac. 

4th.  The  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  White  and  red 
pine,  spruce,  cedar,  birch,  and  maple. 

6dL  The  extensive  Oasp4  Peninsula.  White  and  red 
pine,  spruce,  tamarac,  and  birch. 

6tL  The  Peninsula  of  Canada  West  contains  oak^  elm^ 
and  walnut 

7th.  The  Ontario  territory,  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  still 
contains  ft  large  amount  of  white  pine,  elm,  maple,  &c. 

'    TBS  LUMBSB  TBADS. 

Not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  persons  are  directly 
engaged  in  lumbering  operations.  Government  works, 
tedinically  called  slideE^  have  been  constructed  on  the  sides 
of  the  fdls  on  the  great  rivers  down  which  the  lumber  is 
floated  from  the  interior.  Farmers  have  followed  the  lum- 
berers £ur  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements,  in  order 
to  supidy  them  with  oats,  potatoes,  peas  and  hay;  the  lum- 
berers are  essentially  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  and 
ilthougb  they  leave  the  marks  of  desolation  behind  them< 
in  their  progress  through  the  wilderness,  these  soon  become 
oUiterated,  and  the  snug  fiurm-house  in  the  course  of  a  £bw 
years  occupies  the  site  of  the  lumberer's  rude  log  shanty, 
being  the  second  stage  of  the  transformation  of  the  forest 
^ds  into  fruitful  &nn& 

The  amount  ot  revenue  accruing  from  timber  dues  and 
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gmcmd  tent  in  1361  was  ^SSTMS^  sad  finoei  lAde  dies 
$DO^>«,  or  a  total  «rf  :$;»3,*>5*X  | 

Britjgh  A  mfrkanlomber  is  caiefir  exported  to  Ae  United 
KiiigdocQ,  beet  tihere  can  be  no  doabt  xhax  the  trade  i:^  di- 
minwhing,  while  there  m  er^rr  prospect  of  an  increased 
trade  taking  place  betwesi  continental  Emopean  ports  and 
BfitJek  America.  Tkirtv  years  a^^nrx  one^third  of  all  the 
British  tonnage  trading  bejood  the  se^s.  or  about  ^ A>.00O 
XooSf  narigated  br  I6i,^M>  seamen,  was  engaged  in  tke  colo* 
nial  timber  trade.  Dorinsr  the  vear  1^^}  oat  of  -iO.OOO 
emigrants  which  arriyed  from  Europe^  more  than  S»X<L«C*> 
were  carri^ed  oat  bj  the  timber  ^p&  Daring  the  fo€ir 
years  between  lSo7  and  1S*>,  both  inclusiTe.  the  propor- 
tion of  British  North  American  lumber  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  in 

1^57 50  per  eoi.  of  tibs  wU«L 

1*58 4J*  "•      ti    *    *        * 

HoO +4  u      i.    ^    u        ^ 

IS&O 45  «      «    '^    «        • 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  arerage  decrease  m  the  imports  of 
lumber  from  British  North  America  to  the  United  King- 
dom,  doriog  the  abore  period,  is  about  11 J  per  eent^  while 
the  tncrtoK  on  the  imports  fA  foreign  lomber  is  nearij  10 
per  cent  Daring  1861  about  twenty  cargoes  of  Canadian 
lamber  were  exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  nu- 
merous inquiries  continue  to  be  made  respecting  the  timber 
resources  of  the  country.  So  rapidly  is  the  jwrice  of  timber 
increasing  in  France  that  standing  timber  worth  50  francs 
per  85  cubic  feet  in  1852  was  worth  1«J0  francs  five  years 
later. 

The  industry  to  which  the  manufecture  of  the  different 
products  of  the  forest  gives  rise  is  very  extensive.  In  1851 
there  were  1^S7  saw-mills  in  Upper  Canada,  and  1,065  hi 
Lower  Canada.  The  number  of  feet  manufactured  during 
the  year  amounted  to  391,051,820  and  381,560,950  respect- 
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ively.  Since  1851  the  quantity  manufactured  has  no  doubt 
increased  enormously,  but  no  data  are  at  present  published 
&om  which  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  although 
some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  planks  and  boards  to  the  value 
of  $1,507,54:6  were  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1861, 
being  not  far  from  half  the  total  production  of  Upper  Can- 
ada ten  years  previously,  although  the  trade  had  suffered  to 
a  remarkable  extent  in  consequence  of  the  calamitous  civil 
war  which  is  now  wasting  the  energies  of  our  brethren 
across  the  international  boundary. 

The  exportation  of  planks  and  boards  to  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  most  important  Canadian  sources  of 
prosperity  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table. 

Valua  «f  Exports  of  Flankm  and  B^arda  iothe  United  Stales  from  1857  to 

1861  iDclusive. 

1857.  1858.  1859.  1860.  1861. 

$2^58,206   ^,890,319    $2,676,447    $3^27,730   $1,507,546. 

The  sudden  diminution  from  more  than  3,000,000  in  1860 
to  1,500,000  in  1861  results  from  a  temporary  depression 
occasioned  by  the  civil  war  in  which  the  United  States  are 
Unhappily  engaged. 

The  year  1845  was  a  most  prosperous  one  for  the  lumber 
trade.     The  quantity  of  square  timber  brought  to  market 
that  season  amounted  to  27,704,344  feet,  and  the  quantity 
exported  was  24,223,000  feet.    In  1846  the  quantity  brought 
to  the  Quebec  market  rose  to  37,800,643  feet,  but  only  24,- 
242,689  feet  were  exposed.    Hence  prices  fell  to  a  ruinous 
degree  and  a  great  blow  was  given  to  the  trade  during  that 
year.    In  1847  there  was  a  stock  supply  of  more  than  44,- 
000,000  feet  to  meet  a  demand  for   19,000,000   and  in 
1848  a  total  supply  of  39,000,000  to  meet  a  demand  for 
17,000,000.     Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  timber  trade  became  exceedingly  depressed. 
The  excitement  of  high  prices  has  fostered  over-production, 
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and  the  diminished  consumption  of  Canadian  timber  in 
Great  Britain  brought  prices  down  to  the  lowest  ebb* 
When  the  trade  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  the  profits  are 
sometimes  excessive,  speculation  then  ensues  and  ruin  fire- 
quently  follows.  The  character  of  the  trade  is  changing 
as  the  timber  groves  become  more  remote,  more  capital  be- 
ing required  to  carry  on  lumbering  operations  on  a  profit- 
able scale.  Many  lumberers  now  invest  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  capital  in  clearing  and  cultivating  farms  in 
connection  with  their  timber  limits  for  the  p\irpose  of  raia* 
ing  provender  for  their  stock  and  food  for  their  hands. 

A  glance  at  forest  industry  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
were  not  to  note  a  contingency  to  which  the  timber  trade 
is  becoming  more  and  more  liable  each  year.  One  of  the 
most  destructive  agents  in  the  vast  pine  forests  north  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  is  fire.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
forest  timber  have  been  ruined  by  this  ruthless  destroyer. 
Fires  in  the  woods  do  not  generally  extend  so  &r  as  one 
at  the  first  blush  supposes;  they  rarely  go  beyond  thirty 
miles  in  length  by  ten  in  breadth,  but  it  is  the  firequent 
occurrence  of  these  fires  which  in  the  long  run  of  years 
lays  waste  so  much  valuable  property;  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  lumberers  in  the  wilderness  the  chances  of 
fresh  conflagrations  yearly  become  more  imminent. 

The  produce  of  the  forest  of  most  importance  next  to 
lumber  has  always  been  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  Potashes 
are  made  from  the  crude  ashes  by  dissolving  the  soluble 
salts  with  water,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  fusing  at  a  red 
heat  into  a  compact  mass,  which  although  grey  on  the  out- 
side is  pink  colored  within.  Pearlash  is  made  by  calcining 
potashes  upon  a  reverberatory  hearth  until  the  carbon  and 
much  of  the  sulphur  is  dissipated.  Watei:  is  then  added, 
and  a  lye  formed,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness, 
yields  the  pearlash  of  commerce.  Canadian  potashes  con- 
tain on  an  average  about  60  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
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potassa.  Pearlasli  contains  generally  about  50  per  cent  of 
caustic  potassa.  The  quantity  of  potashes  obtained  from  the 
oombustioa  of  the  trees  or  vegetables  on  a  given  area  of 
gRMind  depends  altogether  upon  the  species.  Thus,  while 
the  pine  yields  only  0.45  per  miUe,  the  oak  gives  1.53,  the 
willow  2.85,  elm  and  maple  3.90  per  mille,  or  39  per  cent 
The  value  of  ashes,  both  pot  and  pearl,  exported  from  Can- 
ada during  the  years  1859  to  1861  inclusive,  was  as  follows 
— duee-fourths  going  to  the  United  Kingdom: 

1859.  I860.  186U 

PotMbet $769,511!     $741,471     $705,238 

P«trl«iK», 337,759       219,633       173,779 

T<Kal,  $1,107,271     $961,106     $879,007 

In  addition  to  these  staple  productions  of  our  forests,  we 
We  a  growing  trade  in  Canada  balsam,  turpentine,  pitch, 
apnice  gum,  oil  of  ^ruce,  oil  of  hemlock,  hemlock  bark, 
maple  sugar,  bark  of  the  basswood,  bark  of  the  butternut, 
and  of  the  hickory,  sassafras,  sumach,  bark  of  the  white 
oak,  and  of  the  slippery  elm,  besides  the  medicinal  plants 
common  to  Canada  and  the  nortliem  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can UnioiL 

OBVX&AL  EBSULT8. 
OipifKiie  flutenicl  «r  the  Pradoee  of  die  Foratt,  from  1853  to  1861, 

1653,. $9,421,010  1858, $9,284,514 

1854,. 9,981,367  1859, 9,663,962 

1855,. 7,947,923  I860,.   11,012,253 

1856,. 10,019,883  1861, 9372,645 

W57,. 11,575,508 

Tery  few  years  have  elapsed  nnce  the  produce  of  the 
forest  formed  the  most  important  of  Canadian  exports,  as  the 
Allowing  comparison  will  show.  Of  late  years,  agriculture 
1^  asserted  a  superior  claim  and  will  no  doubt  maintain  it: 
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180.  KBO. 
Value  of  the  Products  of  the  Forett  ex- 
ported,  $5,310,148  $5,442,936    $6,038,180 

Valne  of  all  other  prodaetio», 4,000,108  5,237,056       5,360,340 

BalaDoe  in  fiivor  of  iVreeto,; $1,310,040       $205,880       $777,840 

B59.  1800.  I8SI. 

Yahie  of  Agrioultural  Prodnctioiu  ex- 
ported,   $7,339,798  $14,259,225  $lg,244,63I 

Value  of  the  PlPodoctB  of  the  Foreet  ex- 
ported,    9,663,962    11,012,253      9,572,64^ 

Balance  in  faTor  of  Forests, $2,324,164 

Balance  in  &Yor  of  Agriculture, $3,^7,972    $8,671,986 

THS   LUMBEIRffRS. 

A  lumberer's  life  is  full  of  that  halPwild  excitement 
which  belongs  to  the  wilderness,  and  few  who  have  en- 
gaged in  this  apparently  laborious  and  at  times  dangerous 
industry  are  willing  to  relinquish  it  for  the  tamer  pursuits 
of  the  farm.  When  any  one  intends  to  '*^make  timber,."  as 
it  is  technically  called, — that  is,  to  cut  and  bring  lumber  to 
market, — the  first  operation  is  to  take  a  "  limit,"  and  having 
thoroughly  explored  it  and  laid  out  roads  to  the  most  con- 
venient water-course  or  "  drivable "  creek,  he  engages  his 
men^  either  for  cutting  the  timber,  or  for  cutting  the  timber 
and  the  "  drive  "  (or  from  the  time  of  commencing  opera- 
tions to  the  period  when  it  is  brought  to  Quebec  or  any 
other  convenient  port.)  A  "grove  of  pine"  having  been 
found  and  rough  roads  cut  or  laid  out  if  necessary,  the  op- 
eration of  making  the  timber  commcncea.  The  hands  are^ 
divided  into  gangs,  which  generally  consist  of  four  or  more 
cutters  who  fell  the  trees  and  bark  them  for  the  liner.  The 
liner  marks  the  tree  for  the  "  scorers,"  who  block  it  off, — 
that  is,  cut  off  branches,  knots,  Ac.  The  broad-ax  man 
follows,  who  squares  and  finishes  the  "pieces."  During 
the  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  sufficiently  deep  on  the  ground, 
each  piece  is  hauled  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horses 
to  the  bank  of  the  drive,  where  the  timber  is  piled  on 
.  or  near  the  roll-way  until  the  return  of  spring  melts  the 
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frozen  creek  and  the  waters  rise  to  a  convenient  "  driving 
condition."    A  lumber  "  shanty  "  generally  contains  three 
or  four  gangs,  headed  by  a  foreman  whose  duty  it  is  to  call 
the  men  up  in  the  morning,  lay  off  their  work,  take  their 
time,  and  superintend  operations  generally.    The  broad-ax 
man  makes  each  night  a  return  of  the  quantity  of.  timber 
made  during  the  day.     When  the  rivers  are  in  suitable 
driving  condition,  the  most  perilous  and  laborious  part  of 
lumbering  operations  begins.     The  pieces  are  pushed  into 
the  stream  and  floated  down  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
river,  where  they  are  retained  by  a  temporary  boom.    When 
the  tributary  streams  on  which  the  lumber  is  made  are  nar- 
row, it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  accomplish  the 
drive,  and  the  men  are  often  exposed  for  weeks  together  to 
all  the  inconveniencies  and  dangers  which  attend  frequent 
wading  through  in  cold  water.    Jams  not  unfrequently 
occur  at  the  bends  of  the  stream  or  above  falls,  and  the 
utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  removing  the  obstruction 
which  retains  the  confused  mass  of  pieces,  apparently  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.     The  cutting  away  of  a 
single  stick  or  piece  is  often  sufficient  to  set  the  accumulated 
Duass  in  motion,  and  accidents  pf  a  fatal  description  are  not 
Infrequent  in  endeavoring  to  loosen  a  "jam."    The  main 
river  once  reached,  a  number  of  pieces  are  fastened  together 
by  means  of  withes,  and  formed  into  a  raft,  which  slowly 
floats  down  the  r^er  towards  a  sea  or  lake  port.    The  great 
distance  up  the  tributaries  of  the  large  rivers  draining  a 
timber  territory  to  which  the  lumberers  have  penetrated, 
often  causes  the  drive  to  occupy  from  two  to  three  months. 
An  idea  of  the  immense  distance  from  which  lumber  is  now 
brought  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  known  that  the  lum- 
berers traveling  up  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa  are  now 
meeting  those  who  have  ascended  the  rivers  flowing  into 
Ijake  Huron;   and  the  broad  height  of  land  which  sends 
waters  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa, 
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to  Lake  Ontario  by  tbe  Trent,  and  to  Lake  Htmra  by  tbe 
Muskoka  and  otber  rivers,  resounds  with  the  ax  and  shoot 
of  lumbeimen  who  have  reached  the  same  spot  by  travers- 
ing the  rivers  draining  three  different  water-sheds,  after 
clearing  the  country  of  all  timber  groves  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  driving. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORT. 

Beyond  the  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  wateni 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior  from  those  which  take  a  north- 
westerly and  then  northerly  direction  towards  Hudson's 
Bay,  lies  the  Great  Inland  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  occu- 
pying a  very  considerable  extent  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  forming  part  of  the  British  possessions  known 
as  the  North- West  Territory,  or  Rupert's  Land. 

The  Basin  -of  Lake  Winnipeg  extends  from  the  90th  to 
the  118th  meridian.  Its  most  easterly  margin  lies  on  the 
boundary  of  Canada,  west  of  Lake  Superior,  in  long.  90^ 
14,  lat.  48^  53,  being  the  head  waters  of  Savanne  River,  a 
remote  tributary  of  the  Winnipeg.  The  most  westerly  limit 
of  this  vast  basin  is  the  Glacier,  near  Howse'  Pass,  in  long^ 
117®  85,  lat.  61®  52',  from  which  a  branch  ofthe  Saskatchewan 
takes  its  rise.  The  southern  extension  of  its  boundary  is 
Lake  Traverse,  in  Dakotah  territory,  long.  96°  48,  lat.  45* 
68.  It  stretches  north  as  far  as  Frog  Portage,  long.  108** 
"80,  lat  65°  26.  This  Basin  consequently  extends  over  28 
♦degrees  of  longitude  and  10  degrees  of  latitude.  The  eleva- 
tion of  its  eastern  boundary  is  1,485  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  the  height  ^f  land  near  the  sources  of  the  tributary 
which  rises  farthest  to  the  west  is  6,847  feet  above  the  same 
level    Its  northm  ^boundary  is  separated  from  the  valley 
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of  the  Mississippi  by  alow  portage  over  Whicli  waters  flow 
during  floods,  while  towards  the  south,  Lake  Traverse, 
which  also  sends  water  into  the  Mississippi  during  spring 
freshets,  is  only  820  feet  above  the  sea.  The  outlet  of  Lake 
"Winnipeg  ia  through  the  contracted  and  rocky  channel  of 
Nelson  River,  which  flows  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  mean 
breadth  of  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  about  880 
English  miles,  and  its  mean  length  920  miles,  hence  its  area 
ifi  approximately  860,000  square  miles,  or  about  as  large  as 
the  Province  of  Canada. 

Lake  Winnipeg  is  628  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  with  Lakes 
Uanitobah,  Winnip^osis,  and  Dauphin,  covers  an  area 
exceeding  18,000  square  miles,  or  about  half  as  much  as 
Ireland.  The  country  possessing  a  mean  elevation  of  one 
hundred  feet  above  Lake  Winnipeg  is  well  marked  by  an 

(ancient  lake  ridge  called  Pembina  Mountain,  and  may  con- 
tain 70,000  square  miles,  liine-tenths  of  which  are  lake, 
marsh  or  surfece  rock  of  Silurian  or  Devonian  age,  and 
generally  so  thinly  covered  with  soil,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  of  the  valleys  of  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine 
^hich  lie  within  it,  as  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  in 
fimall  detached  areas. 

Succeeding  the  low  regions  there  are  the  narrow  terraces 
of  the  Pembina  Mountain,  which  rise  in  abrupt  steps,  ex- 
cept where  cut  bj  the  broad  valleys  of  rivers,  to  the  level 
of  a  higher  plateau,  whose  eastern  limit  is  formed  by  the 
precipitous  escarpments  of  the  Itiding,  Duck,  and  Porcupine 
Mountains,  with  detached  outlines.  Turtle,  Thunder,  and 
Pasquia  Mountains.  This  is  the  great  Prairie  Plateau 
of  Rupert's  Land ;  it  is  bounded  towards  the  south-west 
and  west  by  the  Grand  Coteau  du  Missouri,  which  forms 
the  north-eastern  limit  of  the  Plains  of  the  north-west 
The  area  of  the  Prairie  Plateau  is  about  120,000  square 

Liniles;  it  possesses  a  mean  elevation  of  1,100  feet  above  the 
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with  tertiary  formations.  The  Riding  and  Duck  Moan- 
tains,  1,600  feet  above  the  ocean,  no  doubt  once  formed  part 
of  an  unbroken  level  to  the  Grand  Coteau,  the  intervening 
depression  having  been  the  result  of  denudation.  The  is- 
olated range  of  hills,  such  as  the  Touchwood  Hills,  the  File 
Hill,  the  Pleasant  Hill,  the  Birch  Hill,  &;c^  are  parts  of  this 
former  elevated  table-land,  and  would  assume  the  character 
of  islands  in  a  sea  washing  the  base  of  the  Grand  Coteau 
du  Missouri.  The  Great  Plains  rise  gently  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  approached,  and  at  their  western  limit  have 
an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  With  only  a 
very  narrow  belt  of  intervening  country,  the  mountains  rise 
abruptly  from  the  Plains,  and  present  lofty  precipices^  frown- 
ing like  battlemetits  over  the  level  country  to  the  eastward 
and  separating  the  rich  golden  treasures  of  British  Colum- 
bia from  the  wide  sterile  wastes  of  the  South  Saskatchewan 
or  the  long  and  narrow  fertile  belt  through  which  the  North 
Saskatchewan  pursues  its  winding  course  of  nearly  one 
thousand  miles.  The  average  altitude  of  the  highest  part 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  12,000  feet ;  in  lat.  51°,  the  forest 
extends  to  the  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  or  2,000  feet  above 
the  Vermilion  Pass.  The  "Fertile  Belt"  of  the  North- 
West  consists  of  the  richest  arable  soil,  partly  in  the  form 
of  open  prairie,  partly  covered  with  groves  of  aspen; 
it  stretches  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  800  miles,  and  aver- 
ages from  80  to  100  miles  in  breadth.  The  North  Sas- 
katchewan flows  through  this  "Fertile  Belt,  in  a  valley 
varjdng  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  one  mile  in  breadth, 
and  excavated  to  the  depth  of  200  to  SOO  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  plains  or  prairie  through  which  it  flows,  until 
it  reaches  the  low  country  some  miles  east  of  Fort  k  la 
Come.  The  area  of  this  remarkable  strip  of  rich  soil  and 
pasturage  is  about  40,000,000  acres.  It  was  formerly  a 
wooded  country,  but  by  successive  fires  it  has  been  par- 
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tially  cleared  of  its  forest  growth,  but  abounds  with  the 
most  luxuriant  herbage,  and  generally  possesses  a  deep, 
rich  soil  of  vegetable  mould.    The  winter  of  this  region  is 
not  more  severe  than  that  of  Lower  Canada.    The  snow  is 
never  very  deep,  and  in  the  wildest  tracts  the  natural  pas- 
ture is  so  abundant  that  horses  and  cattle  may  be  left  to 
obtain  their  own  food  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
This  perennial  supply  of  food  for  cattle  might  have  been 
predicted  from  the  fact  that  the  North  Saskatchewan  west 
of  Carlton  supports  vast  herds  of  buffalo  during  the  winter 
fleasbn,  and  formerly  the  whole  of  the  fertile  belt  used  to  be 
the  favorite  winter  quarters  of  countless  herds  who  fattened 
on  the  rich  abundance  of  the  natural  grasses,  scraping  the 
Bnow  away  with  their  feet,  and  never  failing  to  obtain 
abundance  of  well  preserved  hay  beneath.     The  Fertile 
Belt  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  valley  does  not  derive  its 
importance  from  the  bare  fact  that  it  contains  64,000  square 
miles  of  country  immediately  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses in  one  continuous  strip,  800  miles  long  and  80  broad, 
stretching  across  the  continent ;  it  is  rather  by  contrast  with 
an  immense  sub- arctic  area  to  the  north  and  a  vast  desert 
area  to  the  south  that  this  favored  "Edge  of  the  Woods" 
Country  acquires  political  and  commercial  importance.     A 
broad  agricultural  region,  capable  of  sustaining  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  iron  ore  and 
an  inferior  variety  of  coal,  and  spanning  the  eight  hundred 
miles  which  separate  Lake  Winnipeg  from  the  Rocky 
if  ountains,  more  than  compensates  for  the  rocky  character 
of  the  timbered  desert  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Ijake  Superior.    The  South  Saskatchewan  flows  through  an 
arid  district  which  reaches  as  far  north  as  lat.  52.     The  stiff 
clays  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  deposits,  often  highly 
impregnated  with  salts,  bakes  into  a  hard  and  cracked  sur- 
ftce  during  the  summer.    The  characteristic  plants  of  the 
•rid  region  are  the  pretty  prairie  apples  {Opuntia)  and  the 
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slirab  sage  {Artemisia.)  Within  the  fertile  belt  the  allarial 
flats  of  the  river  valleys  are  clothed  with  the  balsam  poplar 
and  a  dense  thicket  of  willows,  dogwood,  amelanchier,  and 
red  willow,  together  with  Shepherdia  argentea.  On  the 
prairies  of  the  Belt  the  aspen  occurs  in  groves,  and  dense 
thickets  of  willows  surround  marshes  and  swamps.  On  the 
sides  of  the  rising  grounds  the  JSloeagnus  argentea  forms  a  low 
silvery  copse,  affording  food  to  large  coveys  of  prairie 
grouse.  On  high  ground,  with  a  sandy  soil,  the  bear-berry 
or  kin-i-kinic  forms  a  close  matting.  Towards  the  Bocky 
Mountains  large  expanses  of  plain  are  covered  with  a  low 
birch  or  alder  six  to  eight  inches  high,  which  in  winter 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  heather-covered  moorland  to 
these  prairies.  In  June  and  July  the  prairies  are  covered 
with  brightly  colored  flowers,  or  completely  clothed  with  a 
dense  copse  of  rose  bushes  and  in  many  places  of  snow- 
berry.  As  the  country  towards  the  south  merges  into  open 
prairies,  the  clumps  of  copse  and  young  poplars  are  found 
only  on  northern  exposures.  The  last  outliers  of  the  woods 
to  the  south  form  ''Islands,"  which  make  a  great  show  in 
the  distance,  but  when  approached  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
small  species  of  willow,  that  will  yield  neither  fire-wood 
nor  shelter.*  The  whole  of  the  Fertile  Belt  is  well  fitted 
for  settlement  and  agricultural  colonization.  All  common 
cereals  and  green  crops  have  been  grown  successfully  at 
the  different  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  within  this 
district 

The  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  British  Columbia  have 
given  extraordinary  importance  to  that  colony,  and  to  the 
great  Fertile  Belt  of  the  Saskatchewan  valley  in  view  of  a 
high  road  across  the  continent.  During  the  season  of  nav- 
igation the  facilities  for  reaching  any  part  of  Lake  Superior 
are  such  that  a  vessel  from  Liverpool,  of  a  capacity  fitted 

*  See  Dr.  James  Hector  on  tbe  Physical  Features  of  the  central  part  of 
British  North  America. 
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to  go  through  the  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal,  may  dis- 
duuge  her  cargo  at  Fort  WiUiam  or  any  port  on  thk  vast 
inland  sea  without  breaking  bulk.  The  next  step  in  an 
overland  communication  to  British  Columbia  is  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  settlement  on  Bed  Biver.  The  water  part- 
ing is  not  more  than  890  feet  above  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
oountiy  is  thickly  wooded  with  valuable  trees  as  far  as  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  There  does  not  exist  any  difficulty 
in  the  construction  of  a  road  between  Thunder  Bay  and 
the  most  easterly  indent  of  Bainy  Lake,  a  distance  of  200 
m^  Between  Bainy  Lake  and  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  country  in  rear  of  Bainy  river, 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  is  unexplored,  and  its  fiEtcilities  for 
a  direct  land  communication  unknown.  From  the  north- 
west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Fort  Garry,  90 
miles,  is  a  level  countiy,  which  has  already  been  traveled 
by  horses,  although  the  swamps  near  Lac  Plat  are  formida- 
ble. The  third  step  is  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
tiresAj  described,  which,  even  in  its  present  state  is  con- 
Btantly  traversed  with  horses  and  carts  from  Bed  Biver  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  following  are  the  altitudes  of 
the  principal  passes  in  the  mountains  above  tbe  sea  level: 

Altitubi  ni  Fnr. 

Kicking  Hone  PaM^  lat.  610  25', 6,420 

yermillon  Pass,  lat  5 1  o  l  o ', 4, 944 

Kiimnmiki  Paw^  Ut  ft0O40\ 6,985 

Kootanie  Paas,  lat.  49^26' 6,000 

The  height  of  land  not  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  line 
^  the  Yermilion  Pass  once  crossed,  the  auriferous  ter- 
iBces  of  British  Columbia  come  inAo  view.  The  Cariboo 
tnd  Kootanie  diggings  are  both  on  the  immediate  west  flank 
of  the  Bocky  Mountain  range,  or  between  400  and  600  miles 
ftom  the  Pacific  coast  The  whole  valley  of  the  upper 
^lombia  is  auriferous,  and  gold  has  been  found  on  the 
^iBtem  slope,  two  hundred  miles^  fix>m  the  mountains,,  in 
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the  bed  of  the  Saskatchewan,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  auriferous  region  on  the  east  of  the  mountain  is  of  great 
extent,  as  the  ancient  rocks  from  which  the  gold  must  have 
been  derived  have  not  been  observed  on  that  side.  A  great 
future  lies  before  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan ;  it  will 
become  the  granary  of  British  Columbia,  the  vast  pasture 
field  by  which  the  mining  industry  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains will  be  fed.  British  Columbia  is  rich  in  the  precious 
metals,  but  poor  in  arable  land ;  the  Fertile  Belt  of  the 
Saskatchewan  is  marvelously  fruitful  in  forage  plants, 
possesses  an  admirable  soil,  and  embraces  besides  an  fci- 
mense  supply  of  coal  and  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality. 
"With  these  conditions,  added  to  a  very  healthy  climate,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
will  one  day  become  the  seat  of  an  industrious,  prosperous, 
and  powerful  people,  who,  in  these  days  of  steam,  will 
always  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  outer  world  for 
two  months  in  the  year,  at  least,  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay, 
even  if  other  outlets  should  be  closed  against  them  through 
unhappy  international  troubles.* 

THE   LABRADOR  PENINSULA. 

The  vast  peninsula  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of 
Labrador,  a  term  more  correctly  applied  to  the  north-eastern 
portion,  occupies  an  area  between  the  Atlantic  and  Hudson's 
Bay,  lying  within  the  forty-ninth  and  sixty-third  parallels, 
and  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  seventy-ninth  meridians. 
The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  North  Atlantic,  Hudson's 
Straits  and  Hudson's  Bay  are  its  boundaries  on  three  sides ; 
Rupert's  River,  the  Mistassinni  and  the  Bersiamits  rivers 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  approximate  south-western 
limits  of  this  peninsula.  *  From  the  mouth  of  Rupert's 
River  on  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bersiamits  on 

*  See  **NarratiTe  of  the  Canadian  Expeditions  in  Rupert's  Laad,**  ^7  the 
author  of  this  article. 
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the  St  Lawrence,  the  distance  is  about  470  miles,  and  from 
Cape  Wolstenholme,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  country 
to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  it  is  1,100  miles.  Traveling 
northward  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  post  at  Ber- 
riamits,  in  a  direct  line  to  Ungava  Bay,  the  distance  would 
be  about  650  miles,  while  to  Cape  Wolstenholme  to  th^ 
west,  not  less  than  one  thousand.  The  area  of  the  Labrador 
Peninsula  is  approximately  42,000  square  miles,  or  equal 
to  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  Prussia  combined,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  it  lies  between  the  same  parallels  of  lat- 
itude as  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  country  is  uninhabited  by 

civilized  man,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  settlements  on 

tbe  St  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  some  widely 

separated  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.     It  is  very 

thinly  peopled  by  nomadic  bands  of  Montagnais,  Nasqua- 

II   pee  and   Mistassinni  Indians,  and  the  northern  coast  by 

U   Wandering  Esquimaux.     Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  region 

U   altogether  unfit  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man,  and  although 

//   once  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  and  in  cariboo  or  reindeer, 

II   it  is  now  almost  a  desert. 

//       In  the  absence  of  any  definite  boundaries,  the  entire 

jj    peninsula  is  divided  into  three  parts,  supposed  to  be  sep- 

//    arate  water-sheds,  to  which  special  names  have  been  given. 

r  /     The  area  draining  into  the  Eiver  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 

I     belongs  to  Canada,  whose  eastern  boundary  is  at  Blanc 

/     Sablon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  North-West  Eiver.     The 

country  supposed  to  be  drained  by  rivers  which  flow 

into  the  Atlantic  is  called  Labrador,  and  is  under  the 

jurisdiction  of   Newfoundland.     The  remaining  part  of 

the  peninsula,  which   is  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into 

Hudson's  Bay  has  received  the  designation  of  the  East 

3iain.     The   names   and    position    of    the   mouths   only 

of  the  numerous   rivers  which    flow   into  the  Gulf  of 

St,  Lawrence,  from  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  to  the  Straits 
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of  Belle  Isle,  are  correctlj  given  in  publisheld  maps  of  the 
country,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  east  side  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula  is  derived  from 
Capt  Bayfield's  surveys,  which  are  limited  to  the  coast, 
and  no  map  yet  published  exhibits  a  correct  geographical 
picture  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Moisic  or  Miste-shipu  Eiver,  the  "Great  River"  of 
the  Montagnais  Indians,  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  longitude  66^  10 ,  and  has  its  sources  in  some  of  the 
lakes  and  swamps  of  the  high  table-lands  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada. For  centuries  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  lines  of 
communication  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  traveled  by 
the  Montagnais  during  the  time  when  they  were  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people,  capable  of  congregating  upwards  of  a 
thousand  warriors  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Esquimaux, 
who  were  accustomed  to  hunt  for  a  few  weeks  during  the 
summer  months  a  short  distance  up  the  rivers  east  of  the 
Moisic,  as  they  do  now  on  the  Coppermine,  Anderson's  and 
Mackenzie's  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  Hare  Indians,  and 
the  IJoucheux.  The  old  and  well-worn  portage  paths  round 
falls  and  rapids  and  over  precipitous  mountains  on  the  up- 
per Moisic,  testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  route,  independ- 
ently of  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  who  now  hunt  on  the 
river  and  on  the  table-land  to  which  it  is  the  highway. 

The  Montagnais  Indians  have  for  centuries  had  a  water 
communication  between  Seven  Islands  on  the  Gulf  and 
Hamilton  Inlet  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  vid  the  Moisic,  the 
Ash-wa-nipi  to  a  great  lake  on  the  table-land  in  the  interior 
called  Petshikupan,  thence  by  the  Hamilton  Biver  to  the 
Inlet  of  the  same  name.  The  whole  river  may  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Ashwanipi,  which  takes  its  rise  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Moisic,  and  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  a  low  and  narrow  water  parting.  The  Ashwanipi 
flows  through  five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  little  more 
than  two  degrees  of  latitude,  traversing  the  elevated  table 
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hnd  of  the  Peninsula  in  a  direction  ronglily  parallel  to  the 
Otilf  coast.  The  table-knd  is  2,240  feet  above  the  ocean 
tft  the  sources  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Moisic.  It  is  pre- 
fttninently  sterile,  and  where  the  country  is  not  burned, 
^    I    Mtiboo  moss  covers  the  rocks,  with  stunted  spruce,  birch 

^„  ud  aspen  in  the  hollows  and  deep  ravines.  The  whole  of 
y  die  table-land  is  strewed  with  an  infinite  number  of  boul- 
n  dera^  sometimes  three  and  four  deep ;  these  singular  crrat- 
ioes  are  perched  on  the  summit  of  every  mountain  and  hill, 
often  on  the  edges  of  cliffs,  and  they  vary  in  size  from  one 
fbot  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Language  fails  to  paint 
the  awful  desolation  of  the  table-land  of  the  Labrador 
Peninsula.* 

XKDIAir   BALMON-SPEARIKG   IN   LABRADOB. 

All  tribes  of  Lidians  from  the  Bed  River  of  the  North 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Labrador,  draw  a  considerable  share 
at  their  support  from  the  lakes  and  rivers,  by  means  of 
At  fish-spear  or  *'  negog  "  of  the  Montagnais  of  the  Gulf 
ai  St  Lawrence^  But  spearing  any  kind  of  fish  during  the 
daytime  is  a  tame  and  monotonous  occupation  compared 
(Hitk  the  irrepressible  excitement  which  attends  spearing 
gnT»»A"  by  torch-light^  with  Indians  who  understand  their 
vork.  It  unfolds  the  real  character  of  the  Indian  race  in 
jftB  most  striking  peculiarities ;  it  displays  untutored  man 
JB  the  full  strength  of  his  natural  gifts,  expresses  his  capa* 
UitieB  for  intense  enjoyment,  and  shows  how  he  may  be 
SQuaed  to  exert  for  hours  together  the  utmost  activity  of 
tiody  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind. 

See  how  gently  they  step  into  their  canoe  in  the  gloom 
cf  the  evening  just  passing  into  night.  They  whisper  to 
one  another,  although  there  is  no  fear  of  the  sound  of  their 
VoioeB  disturbing  the  prey  of  which  they  are  in  search. 

•  8ae  "Sxplontiou  inihe  Interior  of  the  Labrador  Peninsiida"  by  the  au- 
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Watoh  the  one  in  the  bow  trying  the  flexible  clamping  tines 
of  his  "  negog  "  or  salmon-spear,  fringing  them  backward 
to  see  if  they  have  lost  their  elasticity,  or  if  they  can  be 
trusted  to  hold  a  powerful  fish  in  their  grasp;  how  he 
straightens  the  long  and  slender  shaft  and  lays  it  tenderly 
under  the  bars  of  the  canoe  within  reach  of  his  hand.  He 
next  examines  the  rolls  of  birch-bark  which  he  will  use  for 
torches,  and  &stens  a  cleft  stick  to  the  bow  of  his  canoe, 
in  which  he  will  insert  one  extremity  of  the  flaming  rolL 
Turning  round  to  ask  his  companion  if  he  has  *'fire,"  he  re- 
ceives a  low  grunt  in  reply,  which  is  followed  by  a  subdued 
howhl  howh!  and  both  grasping  their  paddles,  away  the 
canoe  glides  towards  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  to  a  well  known 
shallow,  or  dose  to  the  tumbling  waters  of  a  cataract  where 
the  fish  are  known  to  lie. 

The  torch  is  lit,  and  the  spearman  relinquishing  his  pad- 
dle stands  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  glancing  eagerly  from 
side  to  side.  Suddenly  he  pushes  his  spear  in  a  slanting 
direction,  and  quickly  draws  it  back,  lifting  a  salmon  into 
the  canoe ;  a  second  push  and  another  victim ;  now  he  at- 
taches a  thin  line  of  sinew  to  his  spear  and  twines  it  round 
his  arm.  Like  an  arrow  he  darts  his  spear;  it  is  whirled 
away  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  trembles  in  the  stream ;  he 
gently  but  steadily  draws  it  towards  him  with  the  line  of 
sinew,  and  grasping  it  when  within  reach,  lifts  his  quarry 
into  the  canoe.  Look  over  the  side  of  the  little  craft;,  the 
salmon  are  seen  coming  to  the  light,  they  gaze  for  a  moment 
and  glide  away  like  spectres  into  the  black  waters ;  some 
of  them  swim  round  the  canoe,  and  come  to  look  again  and 
agaiUf  pausing  but  for  a  moment  to  speculate  upon  its 
brightness,  and  the  next  lie  quivering  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe. 

Both  Indians  at  the  same  moment  see  a  fish  of  unusual 
size  approach  the  light,  gaze  without  stopping  and  quickly 
move  of^  hover  about  at  some  little  distance,  suspiciouB 
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and  dwtnwtfal,  but  stiU  attracted  by  the  light  Gently  and 
noiselesdy  the  canoe  is  m^  ixjward  him  by  the  Indian  in 
the  stem,  no  words  pass  between  him  and  his  companion, 
both  saw  the  fish  at  the  same  moment  and  both  know  that 
tliey  will  take  him.  But  look  at  the  Indian  with  the  spear, 
look  at  his  face  illumined  by  the  red  flare  of  the  burning 
torch;  his  mouth  is  half  open  with  suspense,  but  he  does 
not  breathe  through  it,  his  dilated  eyes  are  flashing  intent, 
he  stands  so  motionless,  with  uplifted  spear  ready  to  strike, 
tliat  he  looks  like  a  statue  of  bronze.  But  there  is  life  in 
that  expanding  and  contracting  nostril,  life  in  the  two  thin 
streams  of  vapov  which  puff  from  his  nostrils  into  the 
keen  night  air ;  and  is  there  not  sudden  and  vigorous  life 
in  that  swift  dart  of  the  spear,  those  parting  lips  closing 
together  in  unison  with  the  fling  of  his  arm?  is  there  not 
intelligent  life  in  that  momentary  light  which  flashes  from 
his  eyes,  red  like  the  gleams  which  they  reflect,  and  in  that 
amile,  triumphant  and  assured,  which  he  throws  at  his  com- 
panion, as,  without  uttering  a  word  or  sound,  he  lifts  witn 
both  hands  the  heavy  fish  straight  from  the  water,  holds  it 
itmggling  over  the  canoe,  and  shakes  it  from  his  spear? 
Is  this  the  languid,  drowsy  savage  which  you  have  often 
seen  slouching  through  the  day,  indolent  and  listless,  a 
daggard  and  a  drone? 

They  go  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract;  the  largest  fish  lie 
there  in  little  eddies  close  to  the  rocks,  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  their  leap  up  the  tumbling  waters,  to  shel- 
tered parts  above,  where  they  may  rest  in  their  difficult 
ttoent  Now  is  the  friU  measure  of  the  Indian's  skill  re- 
quired; the  broken  water  at  the  edge  of  the  main  rapid  at 
the  foot  of  the  cataract  rocks  the  canoe,  and  would  seem 
to  destroy  the  spearer's  aim;  the  water  is  deep,  and  he 
lUQgt  throw  his  weapon,  he  cannot  push  it  as  in  the  shallows 
^  a  quiet  stream.  The  Indian  who  is  steering  and  paddling 
SAM  bewaie  of  strong  eddies,  of  whirlpools,  of  getting 
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under  the  catevaet,  cor  of  sidling  into  the  rapid  below. 
mvisit  here  his  eye  on  tiie  canoe,  the  water,  and  tbe  sal 
and  hia  hand  ready  at  anj  momcxit  to  edge  off  from  di 
aod  Aerer  gi^e  way  to  mcmefaiKty  exdAenaent,  even ' 
the  apear  is  thrown,  and  a  heavy  fish  struck, — ^the  r 
the  impetuous  tonent,  the  tumbling  waters  at  his  bo¥ 
flickering  light  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  must  be  wat 
Sor  a  slight  change  in  an  eddy  may  swamp  the  firagile 
or  break  it  on  a  rock. 

There  is  indesoiibable  excitement  in  the  dancing  m 
at  the  foot  of  a  cataract,  in  a  tiny  birch-bark  canoe^  b; 
red  light  of  a  torch  during  a  night  withff^ut  a  moon. 
see  before  you  a  wall  of  water,  red,  green  and  white 
bling  incessantly  at  your  feet,  on  either  hand  you  ga 
a  wall  of  rock,  rising  so  high  as  to  be  lost  in  the  gloon 
apparently  blending  with  the  sky.  You  look  behin< 
there  is  a  foaming  torrent  rushing  into  the  blacknc 
night,  sweeping  past  the  eddy  in  which  your  birch  ci 
lightly  dancing  to  the  loud  music  of  a  water-fall.  No  e 
but  its  never-ceasing  din  can  reach  you;  no  near  c 
meets  your  eye  which  does  not  reflect  a  red  glare  and  aa 
an  unaccustomed  character  which  the  warm  and  cheery 
imparts.  Suddenly  the  torch  &lls  and  is  instantly  c 
guished  in  the  rushing  waters;  absolute  darkness  enve 
you,  the  white  foam,  the  changing  green  of  the  fallinj 
ter,  the  red  reflected  light  of  the  broken  waves,  a] 
come  unifonnly  and  absolutely  black.  Nothing  ^ 
ev^  is  disoenuble  to  the  eye,  but  perhaps  another 
tellaof  swift  undulating  motion,  a  rolling  ride  over  st 
wavefl^  with  lessening  roar.  Your  eyes  gradually  re 
their  power  of  vision,  and  you  find  yourself  either  sws 
up  and  down  in  the  same  eddy  or  hi  away  from  the  fi 
the  aaaan  channel  of  the  river,  secure  against  whirl 
and  roekS|  with  the  Indians  quietly  paddling  the  < 
aod  about  to  tunii  again  to^  resume  their  savage  sport 
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moment  the  light  fell  into  the  wat^,  an  event  whidi  often 
oocars  with  birch-bark  torches,  the  Indian  at  the  etem  de- 
cided whether  to  remain  in  the  eddj,  or  to  «nteir  the  rapid 
and  descend  it  until  his  power  of  vision  was  restored. 
This  is  a  contingency  for  which  all  salmon-spearers  in  such 
sitoations  must  be  prepared.  Indecision  might  prove  £Eital; 
for  if  the  eddy  were  safe  in  absolute  darkness  for  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  it  would  be  wise  to  remain;  if  there  is  danger 
of  being  sacked  under  the  M\  it  would  be  well  to  seek 
refiige  from  a  sudden  deluge,  or  from  rocks  and  whirlpools 
in  the  swift  but  tumultuous  rapid.  This  can  only  occur  on 
a  laige  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  &1L  Water  in  n^id 
motion  is  a  terrible  power,  and  none  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  humors  better  than  the  wild  Indian  salmon- 
spears,  who  avoids  its  dangers  with  matchless  skill  and 
self-possession,  and  who  seeks,  the  excitement  it  offers  as  if 
it  were  the  mainspring  of  his  life,  or  the  aim  of  his  ex- 
istence. 

xjvs  nr  tHx  wnDxaintss. 

!E^m  the  earliest  period  when  the  fur  trade  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigor  in  British  America,  those  wanderers 
through  the  woods,  the  (hureurs  du  Boia,  with  their  descend- 
ants, the  Bais  bruUs,  or  Half-breeds,  have  always  occupied 
a  prominent  position  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  and 
latterly  among  many  of  the  nomadic  Indian  tribes  which 
peopled  and  still  occupy  the  vast  north-west  territory, 
life  in  the  wilderness  has  not  only  peculiar  charms  to  these 
children  of  the  forest  and  the  prairies,  but  it  annually  wins 
&r  months  or  for  years  many  who  have  been  brought  up  and 
located  in  all  the  refinements  of  civilized  society.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  wherein  lies  the  greatest  charm  of  the  wil- 
demeas  of  British  America^  within  the  limits  of  the  valley 
of  the  St  liawrenoe,  or  the  valley  of  the  Sa^atchewan. 
Bo(dD\  mountains,  foaming  torrents,  magnificent  cataracts, 
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and  endless  fcnrests  distrngaish  the  St  Lawrence.  1 
less  prairieBy  sweet-scented  breezes,  and  gorgeous  sunf 
the  charaoteristics  of  the  Saskatchewan.  In  sonin 
prairies  are  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  in  winter  the 
The  fiEdls  and  rapids  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  S1 
rence  to  the  east,  or  ultimately  into  Lake  Winnipeg 
west,  often  present  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  » 
displaying  every  variety  of  tumultuous  cascade,  prec 
cliffs,  deep  gorges,  treacherous  and  sullen  eddies 
swelling  waves,  rising  massive  and  green  over 
rocks,  or  quiet  and  tranquil  rivers  gliding  into 
Viewed  under  different  aspects  they  convey  all  vai 
impressions  to  the  mind,  cold  and  cheerless  in  the  gra 
of  morning,  pleasing  aijd  encouraging  as  they  flasl 
brightness  of  noonday,  or  melancholy  and  depresj 
they  silently  glitter  in  the  silver  light  of  the  moon, 
enjoyments  can  equal  a  bright  camp-fire  after  a  har 
work  in  canoes,  and  no  sleep  is  like  the  sleep  of  tl 
worn  voyager,  on  the  pine  or  spruce  branches  he  i 
for  his  couch,  beneath  the  cold,  clear  sky  of  autumi 
gloom  of  Lawrentian  forests. 


▲  DAT  nr  THS   WILDXRKXSS. 

The  dawn  of  morning  when  journeying  throu 
wide  and  wild  rocky  ridge  which  separates  the  va 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  that  of  the  Winnipeg,  p< 
scenes  and  associations  which  belong  to  itself.  Bisii 
a  bed  on  the  hard  rock,  softened  by  a  few  spruce 
and  a  north  blanket,  the  paling  stars  and  the  cold, 
light  in  the  east  first  tell  that  the  night  is  passed, 
lake  a  river  by  which  the  camp  is  made  a  dense  sc 
fog  rests  like  a  pall.  A  sudden  rush  through  the 
brush  tells  of  a  poor  mink  or  martin  prowling  cL 
probably  attracted  by  the  fragments  of  last  night'i 
From  the  dying  camp-fires  a  thin  column  of  smo] 
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lugh  above  tlie  trees  or  spreads  lakewards  to  join  the  damp, 
misty  veil  which  hides  the  waters  fipom  view.  Around  the 
fires  are  silent  forms,  stretched  like  shrouded  corpses  at  fUll 
length  oh  the  bare  earth,  or  on  spruce  branches  neatly  laid. 
These  are  Indians;  they  lie  motionless  on  their  backs 
completely  enveloped  in  their  blankets.  Beneath  upturned 
canoes,  or  lying  like  the  Indians  with  their  feet  to  the  fire, 
file  half-breeds,  or  the  French  Canadian  voyageurs,  lay  in 
wild  disarray.  All  is  repose;  the  silence  is  almost  oppres- 
sive, broken  at  intervals  only  by  the  dull  noise  of  a  water* 
&11  borne  on  the  gentle  breath  which  springs  up  imperceptibly 
with  the  rising  sun.  As  the  morning  advances  an  Indian 
awakes,  uncovers  his  face,  sits  on  his  Jiaunches,  and  looks 
around  from  beneath  the  folds  of  his  blankelfwhich  he  has 
drawn  over  his  head.  After  a  few  minutes  have  thus 
passed,  not  observing  his  companions  show  any  signs  of 
waking  or  any  disposition  to  rise,  he  utters  a  low  "  waugh;" 
dowly  other  fonns  unroll  themselves,  sit  on  their  haunches 
and  look  around  in  silence.  Soon  the  half-breeds  or  voy- 
ageurs are  aroused,  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  blown  into 
a  flame,  a  few  sticks  of  fresh  wood  added,  pipes  lit,  and  the 
day's  work  begins.  The  canoes  are  soon  launched  and  the 
baggage  stowed  away ;  the  party  embark  and  plunge  into 
the  mist,  while  no  sound  but  the  measured  stroke  of  the 
paddle  meets  the  ear.  The  sun  begins  to  glimmer  above 
the  horizon,  the  fog  clears  slowly  away,  a  loon  or  a  flock 
of  ducks  fly  wildly  across  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  the  Indians 
shout  at  the  frightened  birds,  or  imitate  their  cry  with  won- 
derful accuracy,  the  guide  calls  a  halt,  pipes  are  replenished, 
^d  the  cheerful  sunlight  gilding  the  top  of  distant  trees 
^ghtens,  warms,  and  enlivens  all  animate  and  inanimate 
Qiings.  The  day  wears  on  and  the  breakfast  hour  arrives, 
^  short  hunt  in  the  woods  for  rabbits,  or  in  a  neighboring 
l^e  or  marsh  for  ducks,  rapidly  passes  the  time.  As  soon 
the  meal  is  finished,  all  embark  again.    The  voyageurs 
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and  half'breeds  sing  their  merry  French  songs,  or  the  la* 
dians  chant  the  war-songs  of  their  fore&thers,  keeping  time 
to  the  regular  stroke  of  the  paddles.  The  banks  of  the 
liver  are  closely  scanned  in  search  of  game,  and  the  &esh 
track  of  a  bear,  a  moose,  a  cariboo,  or  a  deer  awakens  all 
the  himter's  sympathies,  as  with  suppressed  voices  they  dis- 
cuss the  number  of  hours  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
track  was  made.  Supper  is  the  time  for  enjoyment,  as 
lazily  lolling  round  the  camp-fires  the  men,  pipe  in  mouth, 
listen  to  tales  of  forest  life,  incident  of  the  chase,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  distant  Indian  wars. 

A  WINTER  JOUBVKT  ON  TEX   FRAIRIXS* 

Dogs,  cariqiles,  sieges  and  snow-shoes,  are  required  for  a 
winter  journey  in  the  prairies  as  well  as  in  the  woods,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  degree  of  cold  in  an  open 
expanse  of  country,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fire-wood 
and  the  scarcity  of  game,  winter  traveling  in  the  prairies 
is  far  from  being  so  pleasant  as  in  thick  woods  where  a  good 
track  can  be  made.  Each  dog  requires  daily  about  two 
pounds  of  pemmican  or  three  pounds  of  white-fish,  so  that 
the  provisions  for  a  train  of  carioles  employing  thirty  dogs 
would  involve  the  carriage  of  600  pounds  of  pemmican  or 
900  pounds  of  white-fish  for  a  ten  days'  journey.  A  train 
of  three  dogs  will  draw  800  pounds  forty  miles  a  day  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  in  succession,  if  well  fed,  and  the  road 
is  tolerably  good  over  a  level  country.  A  winter  road,  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  is  nothing  more  than  a  cariole  or 
sledge  track  caused  by  the  passage  of  this  primitive  kind 
of  vehicle  over  the  snow,  and  is  liable  to  be  obliterated  by 
every  fresh  fall.  A  dkiole  is  constructed  of  a  very  thin 
board  ten  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  broad| 
turned  up  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  half  a  drcle,  like  the 
bow  of  an  Ojibway  canoe.  To  this  board  a  high  cradloi 
like  the  body  of  a  small  carriage,  is  attached,  about  eighteen 
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inches  fixMn  the  end  of  the  board  or  floor.  The  framewoik 
is  covered  with  buffalo  skin  parchment,  and  painted  or  de- 
corated according  to  taste.  The  inside  is  lined  with  a 
blanket  or  buffalo  robe,  and  when  the  traveler  is  seated  in 
liis  cariole,  with  outstretched  legs,  he  is  only  separated  from 
the  gnow  hj  the  thin  plank  which  forms  the  floor.  A 
dedge  is  nothing  more  than  a  thin  board  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  twelve  inches  broad,  and  turned  up  at  one  end.  The 
hsggage  is  attached  to  it  bj  means  of  buffalo  thongs,  and 
two  or  three  dogs  are  harnessed  to  this  simple  vehicle  with 
the  same  materials.  The  dogs  attached  to  a  cariole  are 
generallj  decorated  with  collars,  from  which  beadwork  and 
taasels  are  suspended  together  with  a  string  of  small  bells. 
When  a  train  is  in  motion  the  driver  runs  behind  the  cariole 
or  dedge,  guiding  it  by  means  of  a  loop  fastened  to  each 
comer  of  the  floor;  when  tired  or  anxious  to  ride  he  sit« 
on  the  small  box  containing  the  traveler's  baggage,  which 
is&stened  to  the  projecting  board. 

A  oamp  is  always  made  in  ''woods,"  if  possible,  for  the 
Bake  of  fuel  and  suiter.  The  first  operation  is  to  sweep 
the  snow  from  the  ground,  and  prepare  a  place  for  the  fire 
and  blankets.  This  is  easily  accomplished  with  snow-shoes, 
and  as  soon  as  an  area  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  party 
is  prepared,  a  fire  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  each 
man  lying  for  the  night  with  his  feet  towards  it  No  tent 
or  covering  of  any  description  beyond  a  blanket  stretched 
on  poles  is  admissible,  as  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
&ld  canvas  in  the  morning,  and  time  does  not  generally 
Allow  of  the  erection  of  a  hut,  nor  are  the  materials  always 
U  hand*  When  pine  or  spruce  is  accessible,  a  very  com- 
fi>rtable  floor  can  be  made  flrom  the  boughs,  but  in  the 
pnirie  coonjtry  or  on  its  borders  these  useful  trees  are  rarely 

U>  be  seen. 

The  ^>pearance  of  the  camp  during  the  night,  when  all 
Haabozied  in  profound  slumber,  is  very  wild  and  savage. 
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Throwing  a  few  diy  sticks  into  the  Are  to  light  np  the 
scene,  the  silent,  slumbering  forms  of  the  travelers  are  seen. 
stretched  in  two  parallel  rows  with  their  feet  to  the  fire; 
between  the  men,  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  huge  dogs* 
have  crept;  some  are  lying  on  the  legs  of  the  half-breed» 
for  the  sake  of  warmth,  others  have  found  a  snug  bertbL 
close  to  the  fire  but  in  imminent  danger  of  burning  theip* 
fur,  a  few  lie  coiled  outside  of  the  circle  half-buried  in  th» 
snow.    The  cold  is  so  intense  that  their  faces  are  whit^ 
with  fix>zen  breath,  and  scarcely  distinguishable.    The  fire^ 
even  when  in  full  glow,  has  not  power  to  melt  the  snow 
more  than  a  few  inches  from  it,  without  it  is  exposed  to 
direct  and  prolonged  radiation.    Now  and  then  a  watchful 
dog  raises  his  head,  probably  disturbed  by  some  slight 
movement  of  the  sleepers ;  he  looks  once  round  and  buries 
his  face  again.    Sometimes  a  dog  will  utter  a  low  warning 
growl,  when  three  or  four  other  dogs,  probably  old  stagerSi    | 
will  rouse  themselves  for  an  instant,  listen  and  growl,  gen- 
erally all  looking  in  one  direction  and  snuffing  the  air.    A 
half-breed  sits  up,  looks  at  the  dogs,  «>bserve8  their  mien 
and  actions,  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  uttering  the  word 
"wolves,"  he  quickly  coils  himself  under  his  blanket  again. 
The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  a 
long  winter's  journey  is  the  catching  and  harnessing  of  the 
dogs.    Some  of  these  animals  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  firesh  at  their  work  for  the  season,  are  exceedingly 
restive  under  coercion  of  any  description,  and  not  unfire- 
quently  snap  at  their  masters,  who  invariably  arm  them- 
selves with  very  strong  mittens  ol  bufialo  or  deer  hide 
when  harnessing  a  savage  and  powerful  animal.    They  re- 
quire long-continued  and  most  severe  punishment  to  make 
them  obedient  to  the  word  of  command.    An  Esquimaux 
whip  is  the  instrument  which  every  driver  should  be  com- 
pelled to  use,  but  the  half-breeds  trust  to  sticks  and  stones, 
or  any  object  within  reach  on  the  road,  which  is  picked  up 
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IB  they  pass  and  thrown  at  the  dogs.  It  is  painful  to  wit- 
ness the  sadden  start  of  terror  with  which  each  animal, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  trots  along,  watches  the 
mien  and  motions  pf  the  driver  as  he  poises  the  stick, 
which  he  knows  how  to  throw  with  certain  dexterity  at  the 
terrified  animals.  All  the  dogs  give  a  simultaneous  jump 
on  one  side  as  the  missile  flies  past  them,  when  directed  to 
the  leader  of  the  train ;  and  not  unfrequentl j  woidd  the 
cariole  be  overturned  if  it  were  not  for  the  strength  and  the 
ddll  of  the  driver  in  holding  the  loop  with  which  he  steers 
it  When  this  occurrence  takes  place  and  the  dogs  are  at 
foil  speed,  the  only  plan  left  for  the  helpless  traveler  is  to 
draw  his  arms  close  to  his  sides,  and  wait  until  the  cariole 
is  righted  by  the  driver;  but  any  attempt  to  right  the  cariole 
by  putting  out  an  arm  is  a  dangerous  operation,  which 
might  occasion  a  broken  limb.  In  descending  steep  hills, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  walk  or  run,  which  all  woidd  pre- 
fer for  the  sake  of  exercise,  except  when  the  road  is  very 
good,  and  the  trains  can  proceed  for  many  miles  at  a  gallop 
without  fatigue. 

A  heavy  snow-storm  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  prairie. 
It  is  then  absolutely  necessary  for  all  the  trains  to  keep 
close  together ;  the  drifting  snow  soon  obliterates  the  tracks ; 
^d,  although  the  dogs  with  their  exquisite  noses  will  fol- 
iow  the  tracks  of  the  leading  carfole  even  when  completely 
Mdden  firom  view  by  a  light  fall,  yet  when  drifts  accumu* 
late  they  are  at  fault 

Preparing  to  camp  in  a  snow-storm  is  not  an  agreeable 
operation,  or  suggestive  of  that  comfort  and  safety  which  a 
^^amp  almost  always  presents.  When  the  fire  is  well  lighted, 
^tipper  cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  party  "turned  in,"  then 
^^  does  not  matter  much  how  heavily  it  snows,  the  trouble 
^>cbg  reserved  for  the  following  day.  After  a  heavy  &11 
^nring  the  night,  men,  dogs,  carioles,  and  sledges  are  all 
^^orered  with  a  thick  mantle  of  pure  white;  a  sudden  about 
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ihMn  the  guide  ecliyens  many  of  the  apparentlj  lifeleai 
fonos,  recognised  only  by  their  ontline ;  bat  some  of  the 
fiagacioufl  dogs  take  advantage  of  the  concealment  ufforded 
by  the  snow,  and,  quite  neglectful  of  the  whistles  and 
shouts  of  their  masters,  "lie  dose." 


OHAFTER  YJL 

THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS  AT  OTfAWA. 

»  Canada  has  hitherto  been  signidly  unfoitukiate  in  heir 
different  seats  of  govemtn^nt,  in  the  buiktings  appropriated 
to  public  departments,  and  in  the  residences  of  her  gov** 
emors.  Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  l^oronto  have 
each  in  turn  been  the  capital  of  the  province.  Ottawa  hatt 
not  yet  been  tried;  but  there  is  good  ground  for  the  ezpeo^ 
tatlon  and  hope  that  the  Selection  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
will  be  fbund  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  provinoe, 
whatever  may  be  the  disappointment  felt  by  cities  which 
had  a  history  before  Ottawa  was  in  existence  or  even  ths 
great  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name  thoroughly  ex- 
plored 

TBM  omwA  anrcB  ahd  viluit. 

The  Ottawa  rises  near  the  forty-ninth  paralld  <^  latitude 
in  longitude  76''  W.  It  w  about  780  miles  long,  and  300 
miles  from  its  source  it  passes  through  Lake  Temiecaming^ 
67  miles  long.  Above  this  lake  the  country  drained  by  the 
Ottawa  is  little  known;  but  below  it^  fi>r  a  distance  of  480 
miles,  the  river  has  been  surveyed*  Montreal  Biver,  the 
canoe  route  to  Hudson  Bay,  comes  in  from  the  north-west^ 
84  miles  down  Lake  Temisoaming,  and,  six  miles  lower 
down)  the  great  and  almost  unknown  river  ^Keepawa 
plunges  into  the  lake  in  a  magnificent  cascade  120  feet  in 
height  From  the  long  sault  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Temiscam* 
ing^  238  miles  above  the  cily  of  Ottawa,  the  river  is  not 
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Mfigable  for  a  durtanoe  of  89  miles,  except  for  canoea    Be- 
tween the  las^mmed  point  and  Ottawa,  a  distance  of  197 
miles^  numerous  tributaries  swell  its  waters,  and  one  of 
theee,  the  Matawan,  coming  from  the  west,  is  of  especial 
inleiest  at  the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  its  being  on 
Ihe  line  of  the  proposed  dbip-canal  route  between  the  Ottawa 
Kyer  and  Lake  Huron.    Above  the  Upper  Allumette  Lake 
Aere  is  a  nayigable  reach  of  water  48  miles  in  tength. 
Rie  mountains  above  AUumette  Lake  are  upward  of  1,000 
ftet  in  height,  and  the  scenery  is  magnificent    The  moun- 
tttns  on  the  north  side  of  Colongue  Lake  are  1,500  feet 
Ugh,  and  the  scenery  grand  and  beauttfiil.    The  Petewawa, 
one  of  the  largest  tributaries,  140  miles  long,  drains  an  area 
of  2,200  sqptare  miles;  the  Black  Biver  drains  1,120  square 
miles;  and,  89  miles  above  Ottawa  City,  the  Madawaska, 
one  of  its  greatest  feeders,  and  210  miles  long,  drains  4,100 
<9uape  miles.    Six  miles  above  Ottawa  the  rapids  begin 
which  terminate  in  the  celebrated  Chaudi^  Falls,  whose 
tumultuous  waters  plunge  40  feet  and  partly  disappear  in 
fte  "  Lost  Ohaudidre  "  by  an  underground  passage  whose 
'U.hsequent  outlet  is  unknown.     At  Ottawa  the  great  river 
^^^oeives  the  Kideau,  distinguished  on  account  of  its  canal 
Wliioh  eonnects  the  city  of  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario  at 
Kingston.    Its  largest  tributary,  the  Oatineau,  with  a  course 
420  miles,  comes  in  from  the  north,  and  drains  12,000 
uaro  miles  of  territory.    Eighteen  miles  below  Ottawa  is 
Bividie  du  Litrre,  draining  an  area  of  4,100  square 
;  below  this  river  theie  are  numerous  tributaries  vary- 
from  90  to  100  mSes  in  length.    The  rapids  below 
^Mawaam  avevted  by  a  sucoession  of  canals.    One  hundred 
^aid  thirty  miles  below  the  future  capital  of  the  province  the 
Ottawa's  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Sdt  many  miles  their  yellow,  turbid  stream  can  be  seen  quietly 
dUing  by*  llhe  skfe  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
^A<Mm  !i»  beeeme  Mmded  in  thw  onward  course  to  the  sea. 
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The  valley  drained  bj  the  Ottawa  is  80,000  square 
in  area,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  valuable  woods 
ticularly  red  and  white  pine;  it  is  abundantly  inters 
with  large  rivers,  and  contains  a  very  considerable  a] 
the  best  soiL  The  country  is  generally  beautiful  and 
lating  behind  what  has  been  called  the  red-pine  regioj 
sustains  a  growth  of  maple,  beech,  birch,  and  elm.  I 
j^on  of  equal  extent  enjoys  so  much  excellent  water-] 
with  such  ample  supplies  of  timber  and  minerals  to 
up,  or  to  apply  to  any  kind  of  manufacture  to  which  ^ 
power  is  applicable.  It  is  a  region  rich  in  iron,^  lead, 
bago,  marbles,  ochres,  and  copper.  The  valley  o 
beautiful  and  bountiful  river  is  capable  of  maintt 
without  difficulty  twice  the  entire  present  populatii 
Canada,  or  more  than  6,000,000  souls.  Such  is  the  i 
in  which  the  future  capital  of  this  vast  province  is  siti 
and  where  its  government  will  be  established.  The  c 
Ottawa  was  founded  by  Colonel  By,  in  1827,  at  the 
of  the  construction  of  the  Bideau  CanaL  It  is  situt 
little  below  the  beautiful  and  curious  faUs  of  the  Chau 
and  stands  upon  a  high  and  bold  eminence  surround 
deep  bay.  Lord  Sydenham  recommended  Bjrtown 
Ottawa)  as  a  very  fitvorable  situation  for  the  seat  of 
emment  of  Canada.  In  1850  the  population  was  ( 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  k 
trade,  its  inhabitants  have  always  been  of  a  very  trai 
description,  spending  the  summer  in  the  town  and  i 
hastening  far  away  to  the  great  lumber  districts,  i 
west,  and  east,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  glorious  f 
which  still  cover  the  Upper  Country.  The  present  p< 
tion  of  Ottawa  is  15,000. 

TBS   OOVEBNlflHT  BUILDIHOS. 

These  are  three  in  number, — the  parliament-hous 
two  departmental  buildings.    They  occupy  an  ele 
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piece  of  groond,  about  25  acres  in  extent  and  160  feel 
above  the  river,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Barrack  Hill." 
The  view  from  this  natural  terrace  is  superb.    The  great 
river,  with  its  moving  rafts,  steamers,  barges,  and  canoes 
rolls  swiftly  on  through  splendid  hill  ranges  towards  the 
KxUk    In  the  distance  the  succession  of  bridges  which 
ipen  the  majestic  river  just  above  the  Chaudi^re  Falls, 
attnets  the  eye,  even  though  it  be  tempted  to  rest  upon  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  cascade  sweeping  by  craggy  rocks,  be- 
tween abrupt  islands,  and  plunging  into  the  basin  below, 
where  part  of  its  waters  disappear  in  the  Lost  Chaudi^re. 
Far  beyond  the  beautiful  cascade,  glitters  the  broad  river, 
swiftly  rushing  down  the  rapid  Des  Chenes;  and  in  the  re- 
mote background  rise  towering  hills  and  mountains,  often 
brilliant  with  purple  and  gold  when  the  sun  dips  from  view 
and  gilds  their  lonely  summits  with  his  parting  beams.       • 
The  buildings  are  constructed  of  a  light-colored  sand- 
atone  found  in  the  township  of  Nepean  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ottawa.    This  material  is  geologically  interesting,   as  it 
comes  bqm  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  unaltered  rock  in 
the  world, — ^the  Potsdam  sandstone.    At  Lyn,  where  some 
of  the  stone  is  obtained,  the  massive  sandstone  beds  are  seen 
letting  on  Laurentian  gneiss.    The  walls  are  relieved  with 
CQt-Btone  dressings  of  Devonian  sandstone  from  Ohio,  add 
hy  red  sandstone  relieving  arches  from  Potsdam  in  the  state 
rf  New  York.    The  roofe  are  slated  with  purple  and  green, 
^d  the  pinnadeif  ornamented  with  wrought-iron  cresting, 
^e  style  of  architecture  is  the  Italian-Gothic,  and  the 
^ouih  front  of  the  quadrangle  is  formed  by  the  parliament 
building,  600  feet  in  length.    The  two  departmental  struc- 
tures are  875  feet  long.    The  rear  is  open  and  will  be  railed 
^9  with  a  suitable  ornamental  screen.    The  committee 
^Xioms  occupy  the  fix)nt  of  the  building.    The  library,  a 
'  ^^^autiftil  detached  circular  building,  with  a  dome  90  feet 
^^h,  is  in  the  rear  of  the  central  tower,  250  high.    The 
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two  legifllative  IialLs  are  on  each  side  of  the  libraij,  but  in 
the  main  building.  The  dimensions  of  these  halls  are  the 
same  of  those  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords, — ^namelj,  80  ibet  bj 
46 ;  thej  are  situated  on  the  ground  floor  and  lighted  fhim 
above.  The  library  is  constructed  after  the  plan  of  the  new 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  will  hold  800,000  Tol- 
umes.  The  speaker's  rooms,  and  all  other  offices  and  ooflh 
veniences  required,  are  judiciously  arranged  within  easj 
reach  of  the  legislatire  halls.  The  speaker's  and  libfarian^ 
residences  are  detached  buildings  and  do  Xkot  neoessarily 
form  part  of  the  main  structure. 

The  two  departmental  buildings  contain  in  the  aggrqjate 
800  rooms,  and  are  intended  to  accommodate  all  the  deperl- 
ments  of  the  government  of  the  province;  and  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  capable  of  extension  at  any  future  time 
without  injuring  the  general  architectural  effect  The 
buildings  cover  nearly  four  acres,  and  some  idea  of  their 
magnitude  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  Imef  statis- 
tics.  The  plastering  when  completed  wiU  exceed  ten  acne 
in  extent  The  number  of  windows  and  do(»8  js  about 
1,200;  the  length  of  the  cornices,  12  miles;  the  number  of 
Inicks  used,  12,000,000;  together  with  many  thousand  yavde 
of  masonry,  cut-stone  work,  and  much  carving  and  decom- 
tions  of  a  similar  character. 

The  architects  for  the  parliament  buildings  are  MeasTBL 
Fuller  and  Jones,  of  Toronto;  Mr.  Thomas  McGreevy,  ot 
Quebec,  is  the  contractor.  The  architects  for  the  depart- 
mental buildings  are  Messrs.  Stent  and  Laver;  the  eon- 
tractors,  Messrs.  Haycock  and  Jones.  It  is  quite  imposnble 
to  state  the  cost  of  these  buildings  when  finished:  it  ie 
sufficient  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  moment^  upward  of 
a  million  dollars  has  been  expended  on  them,  and  they  ave 
Btill  &r  firom  being  completed. 


TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATIOBT. 


Ths  trae  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  any  country  in 
loj  branch  of  its  industry  depends  upon  the  conditions  un- 
der which  that  progress  has  been  made:  a  glance,  therefore, 
It  physical,  social,  and  political  elements  becomes  a  neces- 
8aiy  introduction  even  to  the  limited  field  of  its  Travel  and 
Transportation.  The  progress  of  Canada  during  the  cen- 
tory  which  has  elapsed  since  it  became  a  British  colony 
practically  commenced  about  eighty  years  ago,  or  after  the 
dose  of  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  revolting 
North- American  colonies.  Out  of  these  eighty  years,  fifty 
It  least,  embrace  the  history  of  two  provinces  of  unequal 
ige,  and  two  races,  under  different  laws,  language,  religion, 
ind  (to  a  great  degree)  climates.  These  provinces  have 
been  hampered  by  a  vacillating  Imperial  policy,  while 
straggling  for  a  commercial  independence  involving  compe- 
tition along  a  thousand  miles  of  frontier  with  one  of  the 
foremost  nations  of  the  earth; — with  a  people  tenfold  their 
Boperiors  in  numbers  and  wealth,  in  quantity  and  variety  of 
productions,  and  in  the  possession  of  their  ''  treaty-making 
power**  on  their  own  continent — whereby  they  have  de- 
rived manifest  advantages  in  the  settlement  of  every  bound- 
iiy  question. 

The  province  of  Canada,  or  of  Quebec,  by  which  names  the 
irliole  of  Canada  was  called  after  its  seizure  by  the  English, 
contained  a  French  population  between  60,000  and  70,000  in 
nomber,  which,  with  two  exceptions  and  the  few  settlements 
al<mg  the  Detroit  River,  was  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
Eastern  or  Lower  Canada.  At  Frontenac  (Kingston,)  and 
al  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  the  old  French  forts  were  garri- 
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soned  within  the  boundaries  of  Upper  Canada;  bnt  those 
which  commanded  the  Niagara  and  Detroit  Bivers  were 
upon  the  southern  shore.    As  a  colony  of  France,  Canada 
was  a  semi-militarj  orgauizatioDi  without  apj  0her  exports 
j  than  peltries.    Bj  becoming  English,  a  privil^ed  market 
i  for  lumber  and  breadstuffs  was  opened  to  her  in  the  British 
I  West-India  Islands, — particularly,  valuable  during  and  aftar 
j  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Atlantic  colonies  _ 
1  were  excluded.    In  1777  a  British  officer  wrote  that  "  there 
:  are  saw-mills  and  grist-mills  all  over  the  province,  and  the 
!  Canadians  are  enriching  themselves  by  exporting  lumb^ 
and  grain  to  the  West  Indies."*    This  referred,  of  coursey  - 
to  Lower  Canada;   for,  though  Montreal  fell,  and  a  daring  . 
attempt  was  made  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution  to  seize 
upon  Quebec,  the  posts  upon  the  lakes,  although  then  one 
hundred  years  old,  were  surrounded  by  savages  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents.    Upper  Canada  was  at  that  pe- 
riod in  the  possession  of  the  Northern  Iroquois,  a  confeder- 
ation of  the  most  warlike  of  the  lUative  tribes ;   and  there 
are  those  yet  living  who  remember  when, — save  the  few 
femilies  around  the  precincts  of  the  old  French  forts, — not. 
(l  white  man  could  be  found  over  all  the  vast  area  of 
Canada  West     Toronto  was  then  an  Indian  village  whose  : 
warriors  speared  the  salt-water  salmon  in  her  harbor,  or 
chased  the  deer  through  the  county  of  York,  and  their  , 
squaws  then  paddled  among  the  rice-beds  of  the  smaller  . 
lakes,  and  threshed  out  the  wild  grain    over  the  gunwales  . 
of  their  canoes.t    In  the  Western  Peninsula  the  noble  elk. , 
herded  upon  the  prairies  of  St.  Clair,  or  roamed  over  the 
oak  forests,  untroubled  by  the  sound  of  the  settler's  axe,  and. 
swam  the  waters  where  paddle  and  screw  barque  and  brig 
now  plow  their  busy  way.    Myriads  of  wild  pigeons  fix)m 

*  In  1787,  orer  200,000  bcwheli  of  wheat  were  exported  fkroin  Qoebeo. 
t  Id  1795,  400  to  500  pounds  of  wild  rice  wera  aold  hy  the  Indiana  is  ^. 
KingiUm  markjaL 
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the  South  anDually  invaded  the  beech  woods  and  bore  down 
the  branches  by  their  weight;  thousands  of  black  squirrels 
from  the  East  swam  the  broad  Niagara,  and  marched  west- 
ward in  extended  line;  while  flocks  of  gorgeously  clad 
turkeys  and  plump-breasted  quails  stalked  solemnly  along 
the  wild  pathways  of  the  forest,  undisturbed  by  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  locomotive  or  the  rush  of  the  railway  train.  In 
every  narrow  valley  and  upon  every  living  streamlet^  the 
laborious  beaver  arrested  the  rich  alluvion  and  prepared 
broad  meadows  for  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  red  man's 
successors.  The  hunter  and  the  hunted  have  exterminated 
each  other. 

The  achievement  of  their  independence  by  the  revolted 
colonies  expatriated  all  those  whom  loyalty  to  their  king 
had  placed  upon  the  losing  side;  and  fortunate  it  was  for 
these  villified  and  plundered  fugitives  that  there  yet  re- 
mained for  them  upon  this  continent  an  asylum  to  which 
they  could  retire  from  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  success- 
ful democrats.  The  impregnable  fortress  of  Quebec  on  the 
east  maintained  communication  with  the  mother  country, 
while  the  forts  of  Oswego  and  Niagara — ^separated  from  the 
Atlantic  settlements  by  vast  forests — were  cities  of  refuge 
to  which  the  adherents  of  the  king  migbt  flee  uq^der  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  the  friendly  Mohawk.  This 
northward  emigration  penetrated  Canada  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain  on  the  east,  by  Oswego  and  Frontenac  (Kingston)  in 
the  center,  and  by  Niagara  on  the  west.  They  came  from 
as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas,  and  their  wagon-boxes,  made 
water-tight^  floated  the  wheels  across  rivers  where  no  ferries 
were  yet  established.  Many  of  those  who  entered  by  the 
eastern  route  moved  westward  to  a  milder  climate,  and  to 
join  those  of  their  own  language,  faith,  and  municipal 
CQstoms.  This  sudden  influx  of  a  British  population  into 
the  province  of  Quebec — French  in  all  but  its  allegiance, — 
brought  about  the  division  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
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in  each  of  which  the  laws  were  to  be  made  by  the  inhalnt- 
ants  thereof.  The  separation  took  place  in  1791,  at  which 
time  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  about  20,000 
souls;  that  of  Lower  Canada  a  little  over  100,000.  The 
province  of  Quebec  had  been  governed  by  the  ordinances 
of  a  governor  and  council ;  but,  from  1791,  both  provinces 
were  equally  endowed  with  a  local  legislature,  although  in 
both,  the  governors  selected  and  maintained  their  councils 
without  the  acknowledgment  that  the  confidence  of  the 
house  of  assembly  "^as  a  constitutional  necessity,  until  their 
reunion  in  1841. 


ROADS. 


The  development  of  the  Transportation  service  in  any 
new  country  is  not  more  dependent  upon  the  advance  in 
civilization  of  its  colonists  than  upon  its  physical  geography 
and  climate.  The  possession  of  capital  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  are,  for  a  time  at  least,  often  valueless  in  the  face 
of  obstacles  presented  by  rapid  rivers,  mountain  ranges, 
trackless  forests,  or  quantities  of  snow.  Time  is  as  neces- 
sary as  money  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  superior  vessel  or 
vehicle;  and  thus,  to  the  European  in  America,  the  simple 
expedients  of  the  savage  indigene  are  as  applicable  as  the 
camel  to  the  desert,  the  dog-sledge  for  the  Esquimaux,  or 
the  ironless  carts  of  the  "  Bois  Brules  "  in  Rupert's  Land. 

Although  the  existence  of  roads  for  the  passage  of 
wheeled  vehicles  dates  from  the  most  remote  history,  it  would 
seem  that  their  early  construction  was  for  warlike  or  for 
state  rather  than  for  commercial  purposes — for  chariots  and 
trophies  and  engines  of  war;  perhaps,  also,  for  the  transport 
of  materials  for  monuments,  temples,  &c.  The  Assyrian 
sculptures  show  that  wagons  and  carts,  drawn  by  mules  and 
oxen,  were  used;  but  their  land  trade,  we  know,  was  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  caravans  of  loaded  camels,  horses, 
mules,  and  asses.    Wagons  were  used  to  bring  down  the 
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aged  patriarch,  "  the  wives,  and  the  little  ones  "  into  the 
land  of  Goshen,  but  their  supplies  were  borne  upon  the 
backs  of  animals.  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  rainless  coun- 
tries, traversed  by  great  rivers,  watered  by  irrigation,  and 
supplied  with  numerous  canals  giving  water  transportation 
for  internal  traffic.  Separated  by  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Holy  Land,  their  interchange  of  commerce  was  best 
conducted  by  the  "ships  of  the  desert;"  for  movable 
sand  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  road- 
making. 

The  wonderful  roads  of  the  Bomans,  carried  straight 
over  hill  and  dale  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  little  service 
for  wheels,  were  more  military  than  commercial.    Inasmuch 
as  the  Soman  knowledge  of  road-making  was  derived  from 
the  Carthaginians,  ancient  colonists  from  Tyre,  it  is  probable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  the  rugged  land- 
scape of  Canaan  opposed  to  commercial  highways,  we  may 
trace  the  origin  of  paved  roads  to  the  land  where  Pharaoh's 
wagons  were  sent  when  Israel  went  down  into  Egypt    In- 
deed, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
could  be  transported  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  without  a 
graded  road.    Two  thousand  years  have  not  effiiced  those 
adamantine  lines  which  the  Bomans  engraved  and  inlaid 
^pon  the  face  of  three  continents,  for  some  of  them  are  in 
^lae  to  this  day;  and,  until  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was 
Apposed  that  as  road-makers  they  had  no  superiors.    A 
Boman  road  was  often  three  feet  thick,  consisting  pf  three 
Qourscs,  of  about  one  foot  in  thickness  each,  of  coarse  con- 
crete masonry,  gravel,  and  cut-stone  paving: — sometimes 
their  roads  were  wholly  formed  by  a  species  of  "  macadam- 
izing "  with  the  addition  of  a  cement  forming  a  very  hard 
Concrete.    Of  such  roads  there  were  about  fiffcy  distinct 
Ones  with  an  aggregate  length  of  14,000  miles  in  Italy 
II    %lone,  besides  those  in  the  provinces. 
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surpassed  even  the  Emperors  of  Borne.    That  narrow  ' 
fringe  of  sea-coadt  was  traversed  from  north  to  Qouth  by  two  \ 
great  roads, — one  in  the  interior,  the  other  along  the  Pacific  ' 
sea-board.    The  first  extended  1,500  to  2,000  miles,  having 
stone  pillars  set  up  at  intervals  of  little  more  than  a  league, 
and  hostelries  or  caravansaries  at  suitable  distances — in 
which  respect  it  was  similar  to  the  Babylonian  royal  road 
firom  Sardis  to  Susa,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  which 
it  exceeded  in  length.    This  road,  says  Prescott,  was  car- 
ried over  pathless  sierras  covered  with  snow;   through 
galleries  cut  for  leagues  in  the  living  rock;  upon  suspension 
bridges,  swayed  to  and  fro  over  raging  torrents,  by  cables 
of  native  osier  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man;   and  was  con- 
ducted across  ravines  of  hideous  depth  filled  up  with  solid 
masonry.    The  coast  road,  about  800  leagues  in  length, 
was  carried  on  an  embankment  twenty-five  yards  wide, 
with  a  parapet  of  clay.    Trees  and  odoriferous  shrubs  were 
planted  along  the  margin,  and  streams  of  water  were  con- 
ducted through  aqueducts  along  its  side,  to  slake  the  trav- 
eler's thirst.-    Both  roads  were  paved  with  heavy  flags  of 
fipeestone,  some  ten  feet  square,  and  in  some  places  with 
pebbles  imbedded  in  a  bituminous  cement  which  made  a 
road-bed  hard  and  smooth.    It  was  an  evidence  of  their 
advanced  civilization  that  persons  were  stationed  at  the 
Incas'  "  swing  "  bridges  to  collect  toll  from  all  passers-by, 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  the  only  perishable  portions  of 
the  work. 

ROADS — LOWER   CANADA. 

The  roads  of  the  province  of  Quebec  and  of  Lower 
Canada,  until  1882,  were  placed  under  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  crown  called  a  grand  voyer^  a  sort  of  surveyor- 
general,  who  had  deputies  (sousvoyers)  and  surveyors  under 
him.*    The  roads  were  divided  into  three  classes. 

*  Thii  office  was  filled  as  early  as  1689  by  the  Sienr  De  Becoanoonrt,  m 
■aooessor  to  his  fiither  who  was  probably  the  first  grand  ifoyer  of  New  IVnoe. 


1.  Chemins  royatfa>^Post  roads  or  "front"  'h)ads,fhe 
ipil  of  which  belonged  to  the  CroWn;  theise  generally  trav- 
enedthe  "front"  of  the  seigneuriea. 

2.  Chemins  de  ceinture  et  de  traverse — or  back  roads,  the 
IKril  of  which  belonged  to  the  seigneurs;  these  ran  'in  the 
le&r  and  parallel  with  the  royal  roads. 

8.  Chemins  de  sortie  et  de  dommunications — called,  also, 
**wu/(a"  and  by-roads.  Kiese  were  cross-roads,  connect- 
ing those  in  front  and  rear.  Also,  banal  roads,  whi(^h  were 
ftOBe  leading  to  the  seignenry  mill. 

All  proprietors  and  holders  {seigneitrs '  Bud  censiiaites) 
irere  obliged  to  open,  make,  maintain,  and  repair,  as  well 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  their  "  front "  roads,  across  the 
land  held  by  them.    All  bridges  under  four  (or  six)  feet 
■fipan  were  to  be  made  by  the  occupant;   but  larger  ones  by 
the  joint  labor  of  the  parties  interested, — the  timber  being 
demanded  from  the  nearest  property.    By  joint  labor,  also, 
the  cross  or  by-roads  and  mill-roads  were  made.    In  the  case 
of  the  fit)nt  roads,  ownership  or  occupancy  was  considered 
•  sufficient  reason  for  making  the  unlucky  holder  construct 
tnd  maintain  the  road;  but  in  the  case  of  side  roads  and 
others  made  by  joint  labor,  this  proprietorship  exempted 
tim  from  all  other  contribution,  because  he  ftimished  the 
ftght  of  way.    The  grand  voyer  made  semi-annual  inspec- 
tions, and  by  procks  verbal,  if  confirmed  by  the  quarter 
Sessions,  determined  the  dimensions,  ditches,  &c.,  and  tbe 
^^ repartOion^^  or  apportionment  of  labor  on  bridges  anii 
>outes.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  magnificent  persona^^ 
'%lth  the  powers  almost  of  a  provost-marshal,  who  literally 
drove  the  habitants  to  the  improvement  of  their  ways. 

"Winter  roads  in  the  climate  of  LoWei*  Canada  requiife 
'Special  provisions,  some  of  which  are  demandied  by  the  ab- 
tRud  tenacity  with  which  the  habitant  clings  to  a  Yicioiis 
'System.  Instead  of  profiting  by  the  example  of  the  towb- 
^ibp  people  beside  him,  he  attaches  the  shstfts  of  his  cariole^ 
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berline,  or  traineaUj  the  running  gear  of  whicli  is  a  low 
sledge,  by  a  chain  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  draught 
slackens  the  shafts  fall  on  the  snow.  The  runner  likewise 
does  not  follow  the  horses'  feet,  so  tVki  the  road  is  not 
beaten  for  two  horses  abreast, — and  thus  must  forever 
remain  an  inferior  or  *'  one-horse "  affidr.  The  action  of 
the  loose  shaft  is  similar  to  a  horse-rake,  and  the  snow  is 
rolled  into  "  winrows,"  giving  the  road  a  corrugated  pro- 
file, forming  what  are  called  cahoia  hj  the  French,  and 
"  cowholes"  by  the  English;  the  crater  between  the  oppo- 
site peaks  being  large  enough  to  contain  one  of  those 
animals.  As  a  penance  for  thus  destroying  the  road,  the 
law  required  the  habitant  to  carry  shovel,  pick,  and  hoe, 
and  to  level  the  track  behind  him.  It  is  also  obligatory  to 
have  the  track  over  ice  or  open  country  marked  out  by 
evergreen  bushes  called  balises,  so  that  the  traveler  may  not 
lose  his  way.  Besides  the  ordinary  provisions  fbr  "break- 
ing "  the  winter  joads,  it  is  required  that  on  the  1st  of 
December  all  fences  along  and  abutting  the  roadside  within 
twenty-five  feet,  be  taken  down  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  kept  down  until  the  1st  of  April,  the  posts 
only  left  standing;  and,  when  required,  balises  are  to  be 
planted  every  thirty-six  feet 

The  road  question  appears  to  have  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  statute 
labor  system  of  the  English  colonies  by  Govemor-Genei»l 
Murray  in  1766.  His  ordinance  authorized  the  surveyor 
of  highways  to  summon  the  parishoners  with  their  carts, 
horses,  &c.,  to  work  collectively  on  the  roads,  which  were 
then  specified  to  be  at  least  fourteen  feet  wide*  In  1777 
Guy  Carleton  passed  an  ordinance  establishing  the  French 
system  of  individual  responsibiUty  on  the  part  of  each 
owner  and  occupier  to  keep  in  repair  the  king's  road,  then 
specified  at  thirty  feet  wide.    By-roads  twenty  feet  wide 
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were  to  be  made  by  joint  labor,  and  banal  or  mill  roadfl 
"locording  to  ancient  usage."    In  that  early  day,  hogs, 
less  favored  than  they  since  have  been,  were  not  allowed  to 
ran  in  any  highway.    In  the  ordinance  of  1777  the  value 
of  our  white  cedar  was  recognized  by  enacting  that  all 
bridge  sleepers  should  be  made  of  it ;  and  grand  voyers  and 
mxvoyers  were  appointed  for  each  district,  the  latter  to  be 
the  captains  and  senior  officers  of  militia.    In  these  partic- 
ulars the  old  French  system  was  followed.    In  1788,  Lord 
Dorchester  made  a  bold  attempt  to  abolish  cdhots  by  an  or- 
dinance  "to  alter  the  method  of  drawing  sleighs,"  &c.; 
but  this  led  to  rioting,   and  the  habitants^  by  stopping  the 
Bupplies  from  country  to  town,  forced  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious ordinance  the  following  year.    No  further  attempt 
was  made  to  interfere  with  the  cahois^  and  the  habitants 
Were  lefk  in  undisturbed  possession  of  an  institution,  guar- 
inteed  to  them  by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  until  1840, 
when  Lord  Sydenham  took  advantage  of  the  suspension  of 
the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada,  caused  by  the  rebellion 
of  1837,  to  pass  two  sleigh  ordinances;   but  immediately 
•fter  the  union,  the  right  of  self-government  was  asserted, 
^done  w.as  repealed;   but  the  other  was  confined  to  the 
district  of  Montreal,  where  the  turnpike  trust  commission- 
^sis  have  hitherto  successfully  resisted  the  traineau. 

In  1832,  the  despotic  powers  of  the  grand  voyer  were 
transferred  to  road  commissioners;  and  in  1841  the 
^oads  came  under  the  control  of  the  municipalities,  by  whom 
the  labor  has  been  more  equalized,  and  who  have  the  power 
of  apportioning  it  upon  aU  roads.  In  the  absence  of  any 
by-law  of  the  municipality  or  unrepealed  prochs  verbal^ 
**  front"  roads  are  still  to  be  made  and  maintained  by  the 
occupant;  but  a  special  superintendent,  appointed  by  the 
Council,  may,  by  proper  prochs  verbal^  relieve  any  owner  or 
ooeupant  from  any  excessive  portion  of  work  required 
'Sunder  that  provision.    All  the  main  roads,  made  by  the 
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,;gpyemment  and  transferred  to  the  municipalitiefli  are  tO:be 
.  maintjjined  by  the  latter.  Front  roads  must  (sinx^e  1856) 
Jbe.at  least  thirty^six  feet  French  (nearly  thir^ -eight  and. a 
half  feet  English),  and  routes  twenty -six  feet  French  (about 
twenty-seven  feet  nine  inches  English,)  between  the  fenoes. 
This  is  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent  over  the  width  estob- 
lished  before  the  conquest 

The  old  French  laws  governing  the  roads  were  practica- 
ble in  the  level  seigneuries,  with  their  peculiar  subdiviaioBS 
.  paused  by  the  hiws  of  descent,  as  well  as  from  their  quon* 
.  dam  semi-military  organization.  The  holdings  are  narrow 
.  strips  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards,  or  less,  fronting  on  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  extending  back  a  mile  or  more.  The 
•fiont  road  is  near  the  river,  and  on  it  are  the  houses,  giving 
the  river  bank  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  street 
These  laws  were,  however,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
townships  with  their  hills,  and  lakes,  and  heavy  timber, 
where  the  "  firont "  road  would  run  a  mile  or  more  along 
one  property,  and  where  the  cost  of  making  the  road  would 
be  &r  greater  than  the  value  of  the  land;  where,  also, 
there  were  crown  reserves  and  long  distances  without  an  oc- 
cupant The  seigneuries  having  their  roads  formed,  for 
perhaps  a  century,  and  conducting  their  light  traffic  on  the 
snow  in  winter  and  on  the  river  in  summer,  were  not 
urgent  for  road  grants;  and  the  townships  thus  had  no  op- 
portunity for  "  log-rolling,"  and  were  too  weak  politically 
,to  extort  relief.  It  was  therefore  not  until  1815-17  that 
jaay  effort  was  made  to  apply  a  portion  of  their  abimdant 
xevenue  to  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  lower  province. 
The  sum  of  £63,600  (or  $254,400)  was  voted  in  these  two 
years,  which  was  expended  chiefly  in  the  seigneuries.  In 
1B29,  however,  the  legislature  seems  to  have  commenced  in 
earnest,  about  £120,000  (or  $480,000)  having  been  voted 
in  that  and  the  two  succeeding  years;  and  then  the  town- 
■hipsi  after  forty  years  of  suffering,  obtained  some  assistaoioe. 
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ROADS,   UPPSR  CANADA. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  held  at  Newark 
in  1793,  an  act  was  passed  bj  which  the  roads  were  placed 
under  overseers  to  be  appointed  by  the  rate-paying  inh^ 
itaat  householders  at  their  annual  town  meetings.  Every 
person  was  required  to  bring  tools  and  work  three  to  twelve 
days;  and  owners  of  carts  and  teams  at  least. six  days.  At 
first  rich  and  poor  were  treated  alike  (for  all  were  alike 
poor,)  and  the  number.of  days'  work  exacted  from  each, 
which  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  overseer  and  depended 
on  his  energy  and  the  wants  of  the  road,  was  fixed  at  ten ; 
but  when  lai*ge  blocks  of  land,  granted  to  favorites  or  he^d 
by  speculators,  stood  in  the  way  of  improvement,  dissatis- 
faction was  created  at  the  unequal  road  law  which  exacted 
no  more  firom  the  great  land-owner  than  from  the  tenant  or 
laborer,  and  it  was  altered;  the  number  of  days'  labor 
being  determined  according  to  the  assessment  roll. 

The  power  of  altering  or  opening  new  roads  was  vested 
in  the  quarter  sessions  by  whom  a  surveyor  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  any  application  for  such  alteration  or  new 
load  if  signed  by  twelve  freeholders. 

In  its  infancy  this  province  had  neither  revenue  nor 
taxes,  the  civil  list  being  at  first  wholly  and  afterwards  par- 
tially sustained  by  the  military  chest  of  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment In  1795,  the  revenue  was  JE900  sterling,  and  the 
only  tax  4rf.  per  gallon  on  wine;  and  it  was  not  till  1804: 
that  there  appeared  any  surplus  for  roads.  In  that  year  an 
•ppropriation  of  £1,000  (or  $4,000)  was  made  for  this  pur- 
pose,  which  proved  premature  and  was  repealec^  in  1806, 
when  £1,600  (or  $6,400)  was  granted;  and  this  road  grant, 
increased  to  £2,000  (or  $8,000)  and  £3,000  (or  $12,000,) 
Wag  annually  maintained  till  1812,  when  it  rose  to  £6,000 
(or  $24,000.)  Interrupted  two  years  by  the  war,  it  in- 
creased in  1815  to  £20,000  (or  $80,000,)  and  in  1816  to 
*81,000  (or  $84,000,)  aftei  which  little  was  done  until 
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1830,  when,  between  that  date  and  1888,  £128,000  (or 
$512,000)  were  granted.  Between  1886  and  1840  over 
£100,000  (or  $400,000)  more  was  granted,  the  whole  of 
which  was  not  expended  until  after  the  union. 

The  roads  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  municipal  act,  are 
wholly  under  local  control;  and  the  assessment  act  provides 
that  every  male  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  is  liable  to 
statute  labor  to  the  extent  of  two  days  as  a  minimum.  If 
assessed  at  a  total  valuation  of  £60  (or  $200,)  two  days  are 
required,  and  more  in  proportion  up  to  £1,000  (or  $4,000,) 
which  gives  twelve  days;  and  one  day  for  every  £200  (or 
$800)  over  that  sum,  subject  to  a  pro  rata  reduction  by  the 
council.  Where  there  is  no  by-law,  2*.  6dL  (or  60  cents) 
per  day  is  the  rate  of  commutation.  When  there  is  no 
property  delinquents  may  be  imprisoned  six  days  if  they  do 
not  work  their  two  days  or  pay  their  two  dollars.  The 
roads  must  not  be  less  than  thirty  feet  or  more  than  ninety 
feet  wide;  and  local  rates  may  be  levied  for  local  roads,  on 
a  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  resident  rate-payers  repre- 
senting one-half  the  assessed  value.  Councils  can  not  close 
a  road  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person,  nor  encroach  on 
gardens,  orchards,  pleasure-grounds,  or  buildings;  but  they 
may  order  the  removal  of  trees,  not  being  ornamental  or 
plantations,  within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  highway,  and 
must  compensate  for  all  real  damage. 

PB0OR1S8   OF  TBAVKL.  ^ 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  European   system  ol 
traveling  by  post  was  in  force  and  regulated  by  law.     The 
distance  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  commonly  called^ 
sixty  leagues  was  divided  into  twenty-four  stages.    Tha*- 
maitres  de  paste  were  obliged  to  keep  four  oahchea  and  four— 
earioles,  and  to  be  ready  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice  U^ 
forward  the  traveler,  who  was  usually  received  with  mndB. 
ceremony,  on  alighting  after  each  stage,  by  the  lady  of  ibm 
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kufle.*  They  had  the  exclusive  right  of  passenger  trans- 
port by  land,  the  charge  being  fixed  at  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  league, — ^twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  for  the  journey 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  which  occupied  three  days. 
The  oaiocht  is  a  gig  upon  grasshopper  springs  with  a  seat  for 
two  passengers;  the  driver  occupies  the  site  of  the  dash- 
board,  with  his  feet  on  the  shafts  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  horse  with  which  he  maintains  a  confidential  conversa- 
tioii  throughout  the  journey,  alternately  complimenting 
aod  upbraiding  him,  and  not  fSuling  to  impress  him  with  the 
many  virtues  of  his  master. 

A  public  mail-stage  was  established  between  St.  John's 
and  Quebec  before  the  expiration  of  the  last  century ;  but 
although  fiicilities  existed  for  land  travel  before  the  era  of 
steamboats,  the  water  route,  where  itwasdownstream  or  slack 
water,  was  generally  preferred.  Water  carriage  along  the 
whole  frontier  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron,  and  abundance 
of  snow  (east  of  Kingston)  while  the  navigation  was  closed, 
checked  the  early  establishment  of  a  good  road  throughout. 
Before  the  war  of  1812,  the  land  route  from  Montreal  west- 
ward was  broken,  not  only  by  the  necessary  ferries  across  the 
Ottawa  at  Isle  Perrot,  but  by  the  long  ferry  in  Lake  St.  Fran- 
da,  where  a  horse-boat  traversed  the  slack  water,  because  of 
the  wet  land  route  along  the  fix)nt  of  Glengary.  In  1796,  with 
the  exception  of  about  fifty  miles,  a  road  had  been  opened 
fiom  Montreal  to  Kingston,  and  the  journey  could  be  made 
by  land  firom  Montreal  to  Lake  St  Francis,  and  from  Corn- 
wall to  Prescott,  along  which  latter  route  the  United  Empire 
loyalists,  who  came  in  in  1784,  had  established  themselves. 
The  intermediate  portions,  having  slack  water  or  nearly 
«)  opposite  them,  were  not  completed  until  the  necessity  for 
ibem  was  demonstrated  by  the  war  of  1812-16. 

^  Tlie  maOnB  cfepofte  were  first  reoognixed  by  law  in  1780,  and  fome  half  a 
ordinanoei  and  acts  were  paaiod  in  their  ikvor  or  to  oontrol  them  be- 
^Nm  that  date  and  1819,  when  Uiflir  priyilegea  oeaMd. 
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Daring  the  in&ncj  of  Upper  Canada  the  road  extenridn  i 
from  Presoott  to  Burlington, — with  the  exceplion  of  those 
portions  where  the  loyalists  were  settled,  which  extended  aa 
high  as  the  Bay  of  Quinte, — ^was  retarded  by  the  slack-water 
navigation  between  these  points;  bnt  to  avoid  the  detonr  by 
Queenston,  Fort  Erie,  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  a  road  was  opened 
as  early  as  1794  from  Ancaster  (the  point  to  which  the  loy- 
alists had  extended  their  settlements  from  Niagara,  and 
made  their  road  by  private  subscription)  to  the  Mohawk 
village  on  the  Grand  River,  to  which  place  Brant  had 
removed  his  Six  Nations.  From  Brantford  it  was  carried 
through  to  a  point  (London)  on  the  river  La  Trenche  '(now 
called  the  Thames,)  from  whence  a  boat  navigation  existed 
to  Lake  St.  Clair.  Thus,  from  the  French  seigneuries  on 
her  eastern  boundary  to  the  American  border  on  the  west, 
Upper  Canada  sought  first  to  connect  the  natural  navigation 
by  what  may  be  called  portage  roads  of  greater  or  less 
length;  and  so  to  diminish  the  time,  cost,  and  &tigue  of 
land  transport 

Governor  Simcoe,  who  seems  to  have  been  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  mission  as  the  founder  of  a  na- 
tion, also  opened  out,  in  1794,  by  the  labor  of  the  Queen's 
Bangers,  the  portage  of  thirty-three  miles  from  Toronto  to 
Lake  Simcoe,  called  Yonge  Street,  which  shortened  and 
cheapened  the  route  to  Mackinaw,  then  the  great  d6pdt  of 
the  fur-trade.  On  the  opening  of  this  route  the  North- 
West  Fur  Company,  which  was  established  by  Frobisher 
and  McTavish,  of  Montreal,  in  1782,  and  which  in  1796 
employed  2,000  men,  instead  of  sending  their  supplies  up 
the  Ottawa  by  canoes,  sent  laitmux  up  the  St  LawrencOi 
which  were  carted  across  the  portages  at  theCarrying  Place 
and  Yonge  Street,  and  delivered  their  cargoes  in  Mackinaw 
at  a  saving  of  £10  (or  $40)  to  £15  (or  $60)  per  ton.  Even 
the  Spanish  settlements  down  the  Mississippi  were  supplied 
by  British  goods  thus  taken  to  the  great  peltry  fair  at  Mack- 


inaw.  DcmdaflF  Street,  as  tbe  main  post-toad  traversing'  tibte  " 
province  was  called,  was  also  established  by  Governor  Sim* 
ooe^  lots  being  granted  along  it  on  condition  of  building 
and  improving  in  one  year;  and  so  provision  was  made  for 
aoontinuous  land  communication  throughout  the  province: 
bat  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  of  1812  that  any  portion* 
of  it  was  so  &r  improved  and  bridged  as  to  become  a  stage 
loote. 

The  first  stage  in  Upper  Canada  was  established  by  Mr. 
Kacklem,  of  Chippewa,  in  1798,  between  Queenstown  and 
Fort  Erie,  running  every  other  day  at  the  moderate  fare  of 
one  dollar;  distance  about  twenty-five  miles.    On  the  1st 
of  January,  1816,  the  first  stage  between  Montreal  and 
Kingston  was  established  by  Barnabas  Dickinson.    Covered 
sleighs  left  Samuel  Hedge's,  in  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal, 
and  Robert  Walker's  Hotel,  Kingston,  every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  and  arrived  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.    In 
January,  1817,  Samuel  Purdy  established  the  first  stage  be- 
tween Kingston  and  York.    It  left  Daniel  Brown's  inn, 
Kingston,  every  Monday  morning,  and  York  every  Thurs- 
day morning,  stopping  at  Spaulding's  inn,  Grafton,  as  a 
half- way  house.    The  fare  was  eighteen  dollars  with  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  baggage  allowed.    The  next  winter  Purdy  ' 
leduced  the  fare  to  ten  dollars,  three  dollars  to  Belleville, 
and  six  dollars  to  Spaulding's  inn.    On  the  opening  of  nav-  ■ 
igation  the  stages  between  Prescott  and  York  were  discon- 
tinued, as  a  steamboat  was  then  on  this  route.    The  mail, 
which  as  late  as  1807  was  so  light  as  to  be  carried  by  pedes- 
trian white  men  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  by  an 
Indian  between  Toronto  and  Niagara,  all  of  whom  carried 
axes  to  aid  them  in  crossing  streams,  went  by  the  king's 
Vessels  in  summer,  and  after  1817  by  the  steamers,  which 
also  took  the  local  traffic  between  the  frontier  towns;  so  that 
there  was  no  travel  to  maintain  a  summer  stage  except  on 
the  portages  below  Prescott    The  first  steamers  were  piaoed 
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on  Lake  St.  Francis  and  take  St.  Louib,  in  1826,  wben  fotir- 
horse  oovered  coaches  were  put  on  the  road  between  Mod* 
treal  and  Lachine,  and  stages  were  run  from  the  Cascades  to 
Coteau  Landing,  and  from  Cornwall  to  Prescott,  no  steam- 
boat having  yet  ventured  below  the  latter  point  In  1882, 
a  stem-wheel  steamer,  the  Iroquois,  was  built  to  overcome 
the  rapids  between  the  Longue  Sault  and  Prescott  At 
first  she  required  the  aid  of  horses  and  oxen  at  Bapide 
Pl&tte;  but  further  experience  in  pilots  and  an  improvement 
in  the  boilers  enabled  her  to  ascend  by  steam  power  alone; 
and  thereafter  the  stages  retired  to  the  twelve  miles  of  por- 
tage passing  the  Longue  Sault  between  Dickinson's  Landing 
and  Cornwall. 

Between  Kingston  and  Cobourg,  and  other  points  where 
the  steamers  did  not  call,  at  first  a  horse,  and  then*  the  one- 
horse  wagon  delivered  the  local  mail;  and,  as  local  travel 
increased,  two  and  four  horses  were  put  on,  the  vehicles 
generally  being  open  stage-wagons,  the  covered  coaches  be- 
ing kept  in,  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  where  the  roads 
were  better  and  where  it  was  worth  an  effort  to  "  take  in  " 
the  unwary.  As  late  as  1834,  passengers  in  stages  from  the 
west  could  avoid  "sea"  sickness  on  Lake  Ontario  by  con- 
necting with  steamers  at  the  "  Carrying  Place,"  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Quinte,  from  whence  lliere  is  river  navigation  to 
Montreal. 

In  1826,  the  first  stage  was  established  between  Niagaift 
and  York, — time,  seventeen  hours;  fare,  five  dollars.  In 
1827,  the  exclusive  right  to  run  a  stage  for  twenty-one 
years  from  Ancaster,  through  Brantford,  Burford,  "the 
Long  Woods,"  and  Delaware,  to  Detroit  River,  was  ob- 
tained, after  two  years'  effort,  by  a  public-spirited  physician 
of  St  Catherine's,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  other  parties 
to  provide  this  much-needed  accommodation.  Under  this 
stimulus,  a  line  of  four-horse  coaches  was  started  in  1828| 
which  not  paying  it  was  reduced  to  an  uncovered  wagon^ 
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and  after  a  time  even  that  was  abandoned.  It  was  some 
years  after  this  before  a  stage  was  established  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Detroit  Biver,  and  not  until  1842  that  a  daily 
line  was  established  throughout  the  province,  which  was 
done  in  consequence  of  Deputy  Postmaster-General  Stay- 
ner's  requirements  with  regard  to  the  mails. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Deputy  Postmaster-Greneral  of  North 
America  in  1766,  stated  before  a  conmiittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  only  post-road  then  in  Canada  was  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec.  In  1791  the  post-road  ex- 
tended eastward  to  New  Brunswick,  and  westward  as  &r  as 
Kingston.  As  late  as  1807,  the  mail  to  Amherstburgh  was 
only  quarterly,  a  Canadian  once  in  three  months  appearing 
with  a  mail-bag  on  his  shoulder. 

Our  progress,  as  gathered  from  the  number  of  miles  of 
established  post-roads,  is  as  foUoif^rs: — 

Vumber  Mllra  of  Bfllet  of 

Datai.  of  EitabUah«d  AoDoal 

Poft-OfflcM.  Poit-Roadfl.  Mail  TraTeL 

1766, 3 170 

1791, 10 600 

1817, 25 1,200 

1824, 69 1,992 369,616 

1828, 101 2,368 455,936 

1831, 151 2,896 713,076 

1832, 227 3,460 787,472 

1836, 289 4,377 1,005,524 

1837, 375 5,370 1,176,708 

1840, 405 5,736 1,473,264 

1851, 601 7,595 2,487,000 

1852, 840 8,618 2,930,000 

1854, 1,166 10,027 4,000,000 

1857, 1,506 13,253 5,383,000 

1860, 1,698. i 14,202 5,712,000 

In  1852,  the  number  of  letters  per  annum  was  8,700,000; 
fte  revenue^  $280,629;  expenditure,  $276,191.  In  1860, 
fte  number  of  letters  per  annum  was  9,000,000;  the  reve- 
^  $658,461;  expenditure,  $584,681.  This  expenditure 
^  exdusiy e  of  railway  and  steamship  subsidies.  The  former 
$110,000  and  the  latter  $416,000  per  annum. 
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l%e  land  communioationB  of  ihe  oopper-oolored  iKttttdds, 
eastward  of,  the  ptiedries,  were  natural  routes  snboi^dinate  to 
their  water  ones,  being  mere  po^rtages  from  one  stream  or 
lake  to  another ;  and  in  this  respect  they  diiBfered  essentially 
from  those  of  a  fixed  population.  But,  as  with  the  savage, 
the  track  of  the  wild  animals, — ^the  deer,  moose,  elk,  or 
Cariboo, — vindicated  the  hardest  ground  or  lowest  pass  for 
the  war-path,  so  with  the  colonist  the  same  guides — or  the 
instincts  of  domestic  animals  turned  loose  in  the  forest, — 
often  marked  out  the  "bridle-road,"  the  pioneer  route  of  land 
transport  fix>m  point  to  point.  In  later  times,  since  the  sur- 
veyor hto  preceded  the  settler,  the  roads  have  been  either 
arbitrarily  determined  for  a  country  presenting  no  q)ecial 
obstacles,  or  carefully  explored  as  a  basis  of  settlemetit. 
But  as,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  squatta* 
preceded  the  surveyor,  the  original  roads  have  been  estab- 
lished either  by  the  accidental  conditions  noted  above,  or 
by  the  more  extensive  imd  carefal  explorations  of  the  lum- 
berman, who  has  been  the  pioneer  of  the  agriculturist  over 
the  greater  portion,  of  eultivated  America. 

The  progressive  stages  of  improvement,  ftxmi  the  track 
of  the  wild  animal  to  the  metalled  road,  are, — 

1.  The  Bridle  Road; 

2.  The  Winter  Road; 
8.  He  Corduroy  Road; 

4  The  Common  or  Graded  Road; 

6.  The  Tunipike;  Macadam,  Gravel,  and  Plank  Beads. 

BIUDLB   AVD   WINTXB   ROADS. 

Before  the  'era  of  wheeled  vehicles,  oommunioation  be- 
tween back  settlements,  save  in  winter,  lis  restricted  to 
**  bridle  roads,"  by  which  men  and  w<Mnen  on  horseback 
may  assettvble  foi*  worship,  visit  their  neighbors,  «nd  attend 
upon  all  those  oooasioBs  of  births,  marriages,  and  ddatha  so 
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moch  noticed  in  the  forest  aiid  so  little  in  town.  On  pack- 
honeR,  also,  grain  is  taken  to  and  &om  the  mill,  and  other 
movables  transported.  These  roads  are  formed  simply  by 
clearing  away  the  branches  and  logs,  so  that  a  man  on 
horseback  may  ride,  and  are  most  frequently  old  lumber- 
men's roads,  which  have  become  impassable  from  fidlen 
timber,  and  the  growth  of  underbrush.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, the  snow  and  ice,  the  great  democratic  elements  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  Canada,  make  all  roads  alike,  and 
the  humblest  settler  in  the  most  remote  back-township  has  not 
only  an  excellent  road,  but  can  make  himself  a  vehicle  capable 
of  transporting  the  largest  loads;  and,  sheltered  by  the  forest, 
the  once  broken  track  is  protected  from  those  drifts  which 
aw  the  only  drawbacks  to  the  snow-roads  in  the  clearings. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
frost  and  snow  to  the  people  of  Canada,  or  to  place  any 
money  value  upon  them.  That  which  most  Europeans 
have  deplored  as  the  only  drawback  to  this  country  is 
in  truth  the  source  of  its  rapid  prosperity.  The  operations 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  do  not  necessarily  require 
peiennial  communication  with  a  market.  As  there  is  but 
one  crop  of  grain  and  lumber  in  the  year,  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  once  in  the  year  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  transport  it,  and  tids  Canada  possesses  in  a  higher 
d^ree  than  any  other  "more  favored  clime."  In  the 
dead  of  winter,  when  all  agricultural  out-door  operations 
have  ceased,  the  &rmer,  after  having  threshed  his  grain, 
can  saUy  forth  to  any  market  he  may  select,  even  if  distant 
one  hundred  miles  or  more,  and  combine  other  business  or 
pleasure  in  the  town  with  that  of  the  sale  of  his  products. 
He  can  go  any  where  while  the  snow  lasts,  for  all  roads  are 
dike;  and  he  can  take  as  large  a  load  as  can  be  transported 

H  hy  the  same  power  on  the  best  wheel  roads  in  Europe. 

II  Jbr  domestic  purposes  the  ice  and  snow  are  equally  valuble 
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the  forest  resound  with  his  axe,  and  every  swamp  ia  a 
to  his  horses  and  his  sledges;  thus  securing  his  ani 
ply  of  fuel  without  the  necessity  of  money  or  bai 
he  has  a  fiunily  of  grown-up  sons,  he  may  cut  th< 
and  fuel  and  transport  it  to  the  market,  because  the 
a  week  in  the  whole  winter  in  which  out-door  wor 
pleasant;  and  there  is,  therefore,  less  loss  of  time 
milder  and  more  rainy  climates.  The  presence  oJ 
and  snow  at  the  season  when  horses  and  cattle  a 
owners  can  not  be  employed  in  field  operations,  an 
tain  continuance  over  the  greater  part  of  the  coi] 
several  months,  define  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
without  inconvenience  and  to  the  best  advantage, 
ever  is  intended  for  export  is,  where  good  summet  i 
wanting,  hauled  down  to  the  shipping  ports  while  1 
lasts;  and  if  a  house  is  to  be  built,  the  stone  is 
and  hauled  when  little  else  can  be  dong,  and  all  prej 
are  made  before  the  season  for  building  commence 
statistics  of  shipments  show  that  only  about  one-thi 
crop  is  sent  forward  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  gro^ 
although  in  many  instances  the  produce  can  not  be 
out  until  the  snow  falls,  it  is  evident  that  from  ch 
greater  part  will  be  held  back  until  that  seaso 
autumnal  plowing  and  sowing  after  harvest,  ditchi: 
ing,  and  other  duties,  often  make  it  inconvenient 
mence  threshing  before  the  winter:  moreover,  thei 
the  hope  that  better  prices,  when  western  exp 
suspended,  and  cheaper  transportation  on  the  sn< 
more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  of  interest. 

The  fix)st  which  bridges  every  river  and  make 
and  level  causeway  of  every  swamp,  with  the  sno^ 
fills  every  rut  and  cavity  and  buries  boulders,  1< 
stumps,  enable  the  lumberman  to  send  supplies  for 
year  to  his  shanties;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  pione< 
takes  advantage  of  this  season,  to  prepare  for  his  s 
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work  of  establishing  a  home  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  It 
is  only  by  contrasting  this  state  of  things  with  India,  the 
Turkish  Empire,  or  other  snowless  and  roadless  countries 
of  the  world,  that  we  can  determine  what  it  is  worth  to 
have,  as  Canada  has  for  months  in  every  year,  the  best  pos- 
sible road,  not  only  on  all  main  lines,  but  to  every  man's 
door  and  to  eveiy  comer  of  his  property. 

The  winter  road  is  too  narrow  for  wheeled  vehicles;  in 
summer  it  is  but  a  bridle  road  on  the  hard  ground,  and  im- 
passable through  the  swamps. 

GORDUROT  BOADS. 

In  forming  a  road  for  wheeled  vehicles  or  in  converting  a 
winter  road  into  a  summer  one,  there  are  necessarily  as 
many  degrees  of  excellence  (or  rather  badness)  as  are 
afforded  by  the  character  of  the  route, — the  number,  wealth, 
and  intelligence  of  the  settlers.    But,  whatever  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  there  seems  to  be  a  universal  resort  to  the 
Ale  and  log-chain,  where  the  pick  and  shovel  should  be  used. 
This  wide-spread  error  is  the  result  of  habit:  axes  are  in 
the  hands  of  all,  and  familiar  to  all;   the  pick  and  shovel 
ate  regarded  as  only  fit  for    "canallers"    and  railway 
**  navvies."    Not  only  in  the  case  of  swamps  (in  many  of 
which  the  corduroy  system  is  indispensable),  but  wherever 
Water  at  stated  seasons  collects  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  soften 
the  soil  and  cause  the  wheels  to  sink,  whole  hecatombs  of 
'ttees  are  sacrificed  to  form  a  corrugated  causeway  of  their 
^ound  trunks,  laid  side  by  side,  over  which  wagons  can  be 
alowly  dragged  or  bumped,  any  attempt  at  speed  being 
checked  by  immediate  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution 
in  the  vehicle.    When  the  country  becomes  cleared  most 
cf  these  vegetable  causeways  remain  high  and  dry  through- 
out the  year,  from  the  mere  admission  of  sun  and  wind; 
l)ttt  though  no  longer  of  any  service,  the  logs  are  too  often 
permitted  to  remain,  because,  half-buried  as  they  are,  the 
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laboriocis  and  plebeian  occupation  of  digging  is  reqi 
extract  theuL  It  mnst,  bowever,  in  justice,  be  a< 
that  in  many  cases  where  simple  ditching  would  Ix 
and  cheaper  than  the  corduroy,  the  latter  can  be  doi 
the  former  can  not,  for  want  of  tools  or  of  time,  at  1 
per  season  of  the  year.  Where  the  foundation  is  a 
the  corduroy  is  a  ready  and  efficient  mode  of  const 
a  road;  and,  though  most  disagreeable  to  the  trave 
perhaps  destructive  to  his  vehicle,  it  is  often  imposs 
the  scattered  settlers  to  do  more.  The  captious  visit 
older  districts  may  grumble  at  the  roads  over  whic 
obliged  to  travel,  but  a  liberal  mind  will  acknowl© 
formidable  obstacles  which  the  early  settler  must  < 
with,  and  not  expect  that,  in  addition  to  the  war  w; 
the  wilderness  to  obtain  bread  for  his  family,  he  can 
much  of  his  labor  to  the  common  benefit.  If,  th 
perhaps  after  years  without  any  summer  road  at  all, 
procure  a  passable  one  only,  it  is  natural  he  should ' 
assistance  before  attempting  more.  The  great  obje 
the  indiscriminate  resort  to  corduroy  is  that  many  n 
kept  in  the  worst  state  many  years  longer  than  the] 
be  had  they  been  left  without  this  questionable  ii 
ment.  As  the  settlement  increases  in  numbers  and 
and  the  evils  of  corduroy  are  appreciated,  an  att 
made  to  cover  the  logs  with  earth,  by  ditching  ft 
sides  when  practicable,  or  by  the  more  expensive  pr< 
hauling  the  material  ft'om  the  extreme  ends.  Bu 
there  is  not  a  morass  beneath  the  logs,  the  ft*ost  pe 
and  throws  them  up  through  their  scanty  coverii 
there  can  be  no  rest  for  these  ghosts  of  the  murder 
until  they  are  wholly  removed  or  buried  the  "  full  f 
deep. 

THE   OOMMOH   OR  OBADBD  BOAD. 

This  is  that  stage  which  has  emerged  ftx)m  the 
winter,  or  corduroy  to  the  condition  of  a  highway 


oat  by  fences  in  t}ie  clearings  or  by  wide  openings  tfarongh 
the  woodland, — ^formed,  drained,  and  bridged,  with  logs  ex- 
tracted or  effectually  buried,  and  hills  graded  down  within 
leasonable  limits;  but  without  any  other  road-bed  than  that 
aflbrded  by  the  underlying  or  adjacent  soil.    These  roads 
are  excellent  in  midsummer  and  midwinter,  and  (except 
when  broken  up  by  finost  in  spring  and  autumn)  are  seldom 
surpassed,  even  by  the  turnpike,  exoept  for  the  heaviest 
traffic.    The  common  road  as  it  becomes  consolidated  is 
better  for  the  horse  and  more  agreeable  to  the  traveler  than 
any  other,  and,  except  where  in  loose  sand^  aflBcnrds  fecillties 
for  travel  and  transport  during  the  summer  months  only 
inferior  to  those  of  the  winter  ones.    Their  chief  defect  is 
in  their  Boman  straightness,  following  the  concessions  or 
side-lines  of  the  original  survey  arbitrarily,  and  encounter- 
ing obstacles  which  might  easily  be  avoided.    Land-owners 
attach  importance  to  straight  and  rectangular  boundaries  as 
more  easily  ascertained  and  maintained,  and  therefore  op- 
pofle  propositions  to  have  their  fields  encroached  upon  to 
improve  the  road.    Although  the  bail  of  the  pot  is  no  longer 
^hen  on  the  fire  than  when  off — when  upright  than  when 
horizontal, — it  does  not  seem  to  be  conceded  that  it  may 
ofien  be  as  short  to  go  around  the  hill,  upon  the  level,  as  to 
dimb  aver  it.    The  value  of  level  roads  is  demonstrated  in 
ttie  highest  degree  by  the  locomotive,  which,  upon  an  ascent 
^  only  one  in  one  hundred,  can  not  draw  more  than  one- 
feurth  the  load  which  can  be  taken  on  the  level.    The  act 
parliament  only  requires  hills  to  be  reduced  to  one  in 
enty  on  toll  roads  and  railway  crossings,  and  we  often  see 
'Qiem  one  in  ten  or  less  on  other  roads.    If  the  principles 
^>f  transportation  were  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  all  our- 
^^Kiain  routes  would  be  improved  by  abandoning  locations 
hich  can  never  give  a  good  road,  and  by  avoiding,  as  fer 
possible,  all  hills,  particularly  those  which  are  to  be 
Ascended  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  traffic,  thus  makiiQg 
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the  road  towards  the  market  as  &r  as  possible,  down  hOL 
The  reflection  that  millions  in  number  and  in  value  mu8t| 
until  the  end  of  time,  travel  over  the  roads,  perhaps  as  we  lay 
them  out,  should  secure  the  utmost  carefhlness  and  consci- 
entiousness in  the  location  of  all  our  highways,  railways  in- 
cluded, so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and 
waste  of  horse-power  and  steam-power  now  going  on  daily 
over  all  this  continent 

TURNPIKB   ROADS. 

Oravd  Eoads. — The  existence  of  large  deposits  of  gravel 
at  many  points,  and  the  fact  that  the  natural  roads  upon  a 
gravel  formation  were  the  best,  led  to  its  being  used  exten- 
sively for  metalling  graded  roads.  For  light  traffic  it  makes 
a  smooth  and  hard  road;  but  it  is  not,  as  usually  applied, 
capable  of  resisting  the  heaviest  traffic.  If  sufficiently  clean, 
and  laid  on  to  a  proper  depth,  it  will  form  a  road  fit  for  any 
purpose;  but  so  formed,  it,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  be 
more  expensive  than  broken  stone. 

Plank  Roods. — These  were  introduced  after  the  union, 
and  were  extensively  used  at  first;  but  as  a  class  they  may 
be  said  ,to  have  proved  failures,  except  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient In  many  districts  where  there  is  neither  stone  nor 
gravel,  and  where  plank  abounds,  they  have  been  the  only 
means  of  accommodating  a  heavy  traffic,  and  are  particu- 
larly valuable  where  the  natural  road-bed  is  sand.  Sand, 
.except  when  frozen  or  covered  with  snow,  is  almost  as 
great  an  obstacle  to  traffic  as  swamps;  and  plank,  although 
a  perishable,  is  an  expeditious  and  generally  economical 
'jl^  mode  of  overcoming  it  In  many  cases  it  will  pay  to  lay 
down  plank  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  putting  metal 
on  the  same  road;  and,  as  the  plank  will  last  several  years, 
•the  tolls  collected  in  that  time  may  reimburse  the  cost 
Where  lumber  is  cheap  and  where  stone  can  not  be  obtained 
near  the  road,  it  will  be  policy  to  make  the  first  covering 
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of  the  graded  turnpike  with  planks.  Many  plans  have 
been  devised  for  laying  the  planks,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
notice  these,  as  their  duration  does  not  depend  on  this.  K 
there  is  little  traffic  they  warp  and  rot  without  reference  to 
their  form;  and  if  there  is  much  traffic  the  horses'  feet 
wnr  them  down :  and  when  thus  weakened  they  are  broken 
through  and  soon  become  a  nuisance.  When  stone  or 
gravel  is  within  reach,  plank  should  never  be  laid  the 
second  time,  unless  the  tolls  replace  them  as  fiast  as  worn 
out,  and  unless  there  be  a  lack  of  means  to  make  the  more 
durable  road. 

Ifacadam  Boada. — This  system,  after  about  forty  years' 
experience  in  Europe  and  America,  has  proved  its  superiority* 
oyer  any  other;  but  its  value  in  this  country  has  been  very 
much  impaired  by  inattention  to  details  in  construction  and 
repairs,  and  by  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  heavy  traffic  rap- 
idly to  consolidate  the  new  road.  The  metal,  often  of  im- 
proper size  and  inferior  quality,  unless  "blinded"  with 
fla&d  (and  thereby  deteriorated)  or  covered  with  snow,  is 
avoided  except  for  a  short  time  in  spring  and  autumn;  and 
thus  two  or  more  seasons  are  passed  before  it  becomes 
"  bound."  The  repairs  are  then  postponed  until  the  road  is 
worn  out,  when  it  is  again  renewed  en  masse;  and  thus 
years  are  consumed  in  the  infancy  and  old  age  of  this  sys- 
tem, with  scarcely  an  intermediate  period  of  efficiency. 
The  only  properly  constructed  and  managed  macadamized 
loads  in  the  province,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  the  turnpike  trusts  outside  of  Montreal  and  Quebec 
These  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  and  as  the 
toUs  are  fireely  expended  on  them,  they  are  never  allowed 
to  wear  out,  but  by  constant  repairs  with  clean  metal  are 
ktpi  in  good  order.  In  Upper  Canada,  on  the  other  hand, 
U^e  roads  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  lessees  or  stock 
Companies  whose  practice  it  is  to  lay  out  nothing  upon  them 
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which  otaL  be  ayoided.  Thefe  is  no  stronger  inston 
the  patience  and  law-abiding  dispoution  of  the  peoph 
in  their  toleration  of  so  great  an  imposition  as  most  < 
toll*roads  of  Upper  Canada.  It  matters  not  whether  a 
pany  has  purchased  the  right  of  way,  oleared  the  1 
fenced,  '^  graveled,"  and  bridged  a  road,  or  whether 
thrown  down  stones  or  plank  upon  an  old  highway 
ready  for  them  at  the  oost  of  the  publio, — ^the  travelei 
has  perhaps  exerted  all  his  skill  in  driving  betwee 
loose  stones  and  broken  planks  and  the  ditches, 
"  straddling  "  the  ruts)  is  arrested  every  four  or  five 
by  a  toll-gate.  In  winter  toll  is  exacted  even  if  s 
are  used,  which  can  only  be  defended  on  the  grounc 
some  revenue  must  be  had;  but  in  summer  there  is  n( 
relief  although  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that,  for  the  g 
part  of  that  season  at  least,  the  roads  would  be  much 
e£&cient  in  their  natural  state  than  they  are  as  ''  imprc 
Such  roads  have  no  resemblance  to  the  turnpike  tru 
Lower  Canada,  except  at  the  toll-gates ;  and  the  contin 
of  so  great  a  nuisance  as  barriers  on  even  the  best  of 
must  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  a  preference  on  the  p 
the  UKMt  intelligent  population  of  Upper  Canada  for  • 
taxalaon.  It  may  be  argued  that  those  who  wear  or 
road  should  pay  for  keeping  it  in  order;  but  this  mig 
met  by  an  aniiual  assessment  on  hoofs  and  wheels  wi 
the  intervention  of  toll-gates.  K  the  cities  and  mi 
towns  assumed  the  tolled  roads,  they  have  it  in  their  p 
by  fees,  marke^rate8,  &c.,  to  levy  the  amount  reqi 
and  there  would  thus  be  bodies  interested  by  their  n 
competilion  in  keeping  the  roads  permanently  in 
order.  This,  however,  is  one  of  those  reforms  whi( 
can  not  hope  to  attain  until  we  are  far  enough  adv 
to'  tbink  of  fencing  our  animals  in  instead  of  fencing 
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ROAD    POUOT. 

The  provision  for  roads  in  many  of  the  townships  of 

Dpper  Canada  is  excessive^    The  usual  dimensions  of  the 

Iota  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  and  a  mile  and  aquar- 

ter  in  length,  containing  two  hundred  acres;  and  in  some 

townships,  in  order  to  give  every  lot  frontage  on  a  highway, 

load  allowances  sixty-six  feet  wide,  running  firom  front  to 

rear,  have  been  reserved  every  half-mile.    The  concessions 

(which  are  reserves  of  a  similar  width)  divide  each  tier  of 

lots  so  that  they  occur  at  intervals  of  every  mile  and  a 

quarter;  thus  the  lots  may  be  halved,  and  each  hundred 

acres,  firont  and  rear,  will  have  a  road  allowance  upon  two 

sides  of  the  proper^.    In  townships  of  unbroken,  and  dry 

iand  the  roads  become  established  upon  those  allowances; 

bat  in  many  cases,  intervening  obstacles  force  the  road 

through  private  property,  where  it  remains  on  sufferance 

xmai  (firom  the  permanent  character  of  the  obstacle)  it  is 

duly  established  by  authority,   when  it  is  enlarged  to 

the  regulated  width  and  the  *'  statute  labor  "  expended  on 

it 

Before  the  union  of  the  provinces,  and  the  establishment 
of  municipal  institutions  in  1841,  considerable  amounts 
were  annually  granted  by  the  Legislature  for  roads  and 
bridges.  These  were  in  &ct  almost  the  only  public  works 
prior  to  the  era  of  canals  and  railways  and  public  debt,  and 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  net  revenues.  This  system 
still  obtains  in  the  lower  colonies,  and  their  main  roads  are 
luwurpassed,  as  a  class,  by  those  of  any  other  government 
on  this  continent  Aid  £rom  the  public  chest  was  generally 
i^Btrioted  to  trunk  lines  and  bridges  beyond  the  means  of 
local  taxation  or  "statute  labor;"  but,  by  judicious  "log- 
lolling,"  as  the  barter  of  vote  for  vote  between  members  is 
<tf  ed,  this  aid  became  so  widely  distributed  and  the  num* 
W  of  claimants  so  increased  as  to  force  the  leaving  of 
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road-making  whoUy  in  the  hands  of  the  locaUties,  exoept 
in  the  case  of  new  roads  for  settlement,  or  where  lai^ 
areas  of  public  land  remained  unsold.  The  dissatisfaction 
created  by  the  apportionment  of  the  road  moneys  was  one 
of  the  arguments  in  &yor  of  municipal  institutions  which 
have  since  relieved  parliament  of  applications  on  account 
of  what  may  be  called  local  roads.  While  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  high  time  the  old,  rich,  and  populous 
districts  shordd  no  longer  abuse  their  greater  political 
strength  to  secure  for  their  own  doors  the  lion's  share  of  the 
road  moneys,  it  is  equally  clear  that,  in  being  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  a  load  has  been  imposed  upon  many  of 
the  back  counties  which  they  are  unable  to  bear.  It  may 
cost  one  county,  by  reason  of  numerous  large  rivers,  deep 
ravines,  swamps,  &c.,  ten  times  as  much  to  make  its  roads 
as  it  costs  another  more  favorably  situated;  and  the  more 
broken  the  country  the  less  good  land  and  the  fewer  the  in- 
habitants, so  that  the  tenfold  expenditure  falls  upon  a  pop- 
ulation only  one-tenth  of  that  in  the  older  front  counties. 
Again,  the  back  counties  contribute  so  much  to  the  wealth 
of  the  front  ones,  that  the  latter  may  with  justice  be  asked 
to  share  a  burden  firom  which,  by  the  natural  formation 
of  the  district,  the  labors  of  their  fiithers,  or  firom  past 
government  aid,  they  are  comparatively  exempt.  Honest- 
ly administered,  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  low- 
er colonies,  and  which  once  existed  here,  is  at  least  the 
most  equitable;  and  it  can  only  be  decried  by^  the  con- 
fession that  there  is  not  public  virtue  enough  to  sustain 
it 

The  proceeds  from  sales  of  the  crown  lands  and  the  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  valuable  timber  thereon,  do  not  ac- 
crue to  the  municipalities  in  which  these  may  be  situated, 
and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  claim  upon  this  fund  for 
roads  in  the  same  district,  the  provincial  treasury  which  re- 
odves  may  with  reasonableness  be  asked  to  give.     This 
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principle  haa  been  leoognused  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  organizing  new  states,  made  pro- 
Tisbn  for  roads  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  sold 
in  each  state;  and  is  acknowledged  by  ns  as  respects  what 
aie  called  Colonization  Boads. 


■TATBIODfT 


ftowiBg  tile  amount  expended  by  the  L^gUatnre  of  Upper  nd  Loirv  On* 
adA,  rapeotiTely,  from  1791  to  1861,  for  Roedi  and  Bridgea ;  also,  the 
aaioBBt  expended  linoe  the  Union  by  Mnnieipalitiei  and  Road  Companiee, 
in  the  eonatrootkui  of  Tompike  Ronda : 
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The  PUsk,  Gravel,  and  W»u«^f»n  loada  of :  Lower  Om- 
ada  were  nearly  all  oonatracted  b;  Parliamentary  gianta. 

This  road  expenditure  of  $10,884,120.84:  exoludes  tlioee 
nude  by  statute  labor  or  ocanmutaticHi  money ;  and  all  mu- 
uicipal  outlay  on  common  roads. 

The  oolonization  road  ezpenditaie  in  Upper  Oaoada  in- 
cludes that  fTX)m  the  Improvemeat  Fund, — applicable  to 
new  townahipa. 


OC  Plank,  OrKvel,  and  M>a>d>ni  Boads  eunalructed  b^  mt 
Jo£iit  Stock  CompaniM  in  "Upatt  Ouiada,  siDoe  tiw  Unkn. 
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WATBE  COMMUNIOATIONa 

The  physical  geography  of  Canada,  preaents  a  marked 
coidnst  with    respect   to  rivers  and  water  oommunica* 
tions,  to  that  of  the  States  of  the  Union.    The  Miasiafiippi 
and  its  niunerous  tributaries  are  navigable,  at  acnne  seasons 
of  the  year,  &om  their  mouths  almost  to  their  sources;  but 
the  St  Lawrence  and  its  branches  are  beset,  a  little  beyond 
tide-water,  with  rocky  barriers  to  navigation  which  are  re- 
peated at  varying  distances — ^generally  with  lakes  or  Icmg 
deep  reaches  intervening.    The  proportion  of  water  navi- 
gable in  both  directions  to  that  of  rapids,  diutes^  and  cata- 
racts ia,  however,  so  great,  that  for  purposes  of  transporta- 
tion the  St  Lawrence  presented  to  the  early  explorer  less 
obstacles  than  the  Mississippi, — ^the  upper  waters  of  which 
were  first  readied  through  the  great  lakes,  by  Jolliette  and 
Maxqtiette  in  1678,  and  by  Hennepin  in  1680.    Between 
Quebec  and  Chicago — a  fresh-water  navigation  of  1,450 
nules, — ^the  total  length  of  canal  is  only  sixty-eight  and  a 
half  miles:  and  in  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  Ottawa 
navigation,  out  of  a  total  of  four  hundred  miles  between 
Uontzeal  and  Lake  Huron  the  length  of  canal  is  only 
tbir^  miles,  about  one«third  of  which  is  upon  the  Island  dT 
Montreal  itself.    On  this  latter  route, — ^by  which  the  Algon- 
qmas  avoided  the  Iroquois,  and  which  afterward  became 
the  highway  of  the  voyageura  of  the  fur  companies, — a  few 
imles  of  portages  constituted  all  the  laad  carriage  required 
between:  Montreal  and  the  centre  of  the  continent    In  the 
later  operations  of  the  lumberman  the  long^reaches  of 
lerel  road  upon  the  ice  of  the  Ottawa,  and  of  its  lakes  and 
tributaries,  have  carried  the  supplies  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  ike  forest 

This  terraodike  profile  of  the  northern  rivers  is  not  with- 
out its  ameliorating  influence  upon  the  temperature  during 
liw  two  or  three  short  periods  of  intense  cold  which  occur 
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in  a  Canadian  winter.  While  a  tldck  covering  of  snow  re- 
tains heat  in  the  earth  for  the  protection  of  vegetation,  and 
when  the  fish  retire  to  the  shelter  of  the  deep  water  in 
the  ice<»vered  lakes,  the  open  area  at  the  rapids  affords  ihe 
principal  outlet  for  radiation, — which  increases  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  firost — and  at  these  points  an  almost'constant 
congelation  in  the  form  of  "  anchor  ice  "  upon  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  sets  free  an  additional  supply  of  latent  heat 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Gana(Uan  navigation  is  its 
great  directness.  From  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Erie,  the  St.  Lawrence  affords  a  navigation  almost 
upon  an  air-line;  and  from  Montreal  to  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Superior,  the  Ottawa  gives  a  route  nearly 
direct  The  Mississippi  and  many  of  its  tributaries,  on  the 
other  hand,  double  the  air-line  distance  between  their  cities, 
and  oppose  an  almost  uniform  current  to  ascending  craft. 
While  batteaux  could  be  dragged  up  the  rapids  and  sail  up 
the  St  Lawrence  in  ten  or  twelve  days  from  Montreal  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  there  transfer  their  cargoes  to  schooners, 
it  required  four  months  to  pole  a  keel-boat  up  the  Mississippi 
from  New  Orleans  to  St  Louis;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
successfril  invention  of  the  steamboat  that  the  western 
rivers  could  be  commercially  navigated,  and  thus  have 
their  fertile  valleys  opened  to  the  immigrant 

The  river  St  Lawrence — ^that  great  aorta  of  the  province 
of  Canada,  which  drains  an  area  of  half  a  million  of  square 
miles,  and  opens  a  highway  for  oceah  borne  vessels  fix)m 
the  Atlantic  fully  two  thousand  miles  into  the  interior,  or 
more  than  half-way  across  the  continent, — has  ever  been  a 
base-line  of  operations  in  those  struggles,  both  military  and 
commercial,  which  have  taken  place  between  the  rival  races 
and  rival  ofi^oots  from  the  same  race  in  the  New  World. 
Its  two  most  important  branches,  the  Ottawa  and  the 
Eichelieu,  were,  on  account  of  their  great  directness  towards 
the  West  and  South,  their  slack- water,  and  the  greater  de- 
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presrion  in  their  valleys,  favorite  thoroughfares  of  the 
Algonquin  and  the  Iroquois,  and  these  characteristics  are 
none  the  less  important  to  the  commercial  requirements  of 
our  own  time.  The  Appalachian-  chain  of  mountains, 
sweeping  the  curve  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  St  Lawrence,  is  cleft  to  the  ocean 
level  at  the  Hudson  Eiver,  and  only  there.  Almost  in 
a  direct  line  north  of  this  river,  and  apparently  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  fissure  in  the  chain,  Lake  Champlain  dis- 
charges in  an  opposite  direction,  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
by  means  of  the  river  Richelieu.  This  lake  is  only  eighty 
feet  above  tide  water,  and  the  summit  level  of  the  canal 
connecting  it  with  the  Hudson  is  only  fifty-five  feet  higher. 
A  subsidence,  therefore,  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
along  the  line  of  this  valley,  would  open  salt-water  naviga- 
tion between  Montreal  and  New  York,  and  make  an  island 
of  New  England  and  the  Lower  Colonies. 


PROORBSS   OF  VJLYiajLTlOV, 

The  progressive  stages  in  the  navigation  of  the  northern 
livers  are — 

The  Bark  Canoe; 

The  Batteau; 

The  Barge  or  Durham  Boat; 

The  Horse-boat; 

The  Steamboat; 
To  whicht— for  the  lakes — may  be  added  every  description 
aail-craft  required  in  ocean  navigation. 

25i«  Bark  Oanoe, — This  primitive  vessel  of  the  northern 
abori^es  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  economical  vehicles 
fxx  travel  and  light  traffic  upon  a  broken  and  sheltered  nav- 
igation which  can  possibly  be  devised.  Every  attempt  to 
improve  upon  it,  by  substitution  of  tin  or  otherwise,  has 
tailed,  and  it  is  to  this  day  the  fevorite  craft  of  the  lumber- 
man finr  ascending  or  descending  the  tributaries  of  the  Ot- 
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tawa,  where  no  summer  roads  are  found.    In  size  thej  range 
between  nine  and  thirty  feet — one  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms, 
as  the  measurement  is  usually  given.    The  smaller  size  will 
only  carry  one  person,  with  a  small  stock  of  food  or  neces- 
saries  to  trim  the  ship;  and  as  one  person  can  easily  cany- 
it,  a  considerable  journey  with  numerous  portages  may  bea 
made  solus  wherever  there  is  a  foot  of  water  in  the  stream— 
The  larger  canoes  will  carry  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  or  ^ 
cargo  of  three  tons,  and  when  loaded  draw  two  feet  of  water  - 
The  frame- work  consists  of  numerous  single  ribs  or  latha  ^ 
bent  like  an  ox-bow,  and  terminating  in  the  gunwales;  slL3 
which,  with  the  bow  and  stem-post,  are  made  of  whit^ 
cedar  {Thuya  occidentalism)  the  lightest  and  most  durable 
wood  our  fiorest  aflFords.     The  few  bars  which  maintain  ihjG 
opposite  gunwales  in  situ  are  of  maple,  dm,  or  ash — ced&x' 
not  being  strong  enough — ^but  they  are  attached,  througt 
holes  bored  in  their  ends,  by  a  seizing  of  young  roots,  (in- 
stead of  being  framed  in,)  so  that  they  can  readily  be 
replaced.     The  sheathing  is  the  bark  of  the  white  birch- 
{Betulu  papyracea,)  more  durable  than  the  cedar  itself,  (al- 
though Hiat  lasts  as  long  as  the  owner,)  sewed  together  and 
lashed  to  the  gunwale  with  the  fine,  tough,  and  durable 
filaments  which  form  the  young  roots  of  the  spruce,  and 
which  are  prepared  by  boiling.     The  seams  are  payed  with 
a  pitch  composed  of  resin  and  tallow,  which  makes  them 
water-tight;   but  often  the  raw  gum  of  the  forest  tree  is 
used.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
cross-bars,  so  easily  replaced,  there  is  no  perishable  wood  in 
the  bark  canoe;  and  they  are  lighter  fbr  their  tonnage  than 
any  other  craft  of  equal  strength.    Being  very  elastic  they 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  rubbing  on  boulders  or  water- 
worn  rocks  not  sharp  enough  to  cut  them  through;  and  if 
damaged  the  adjoining  forest  affords  the  means  of  repair. 
The  largest  canoe  requires  a  crew  of  six  to  eight  men,  but 
can  be  carried  by  one-half  this  number;  and  it  is  only  with 
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tbe  larger  sizes  that  more  than  one  of  the  crew  is  needed  to 
carry  the  vessel  over  the  portages.  At  night  the  canoe  in- 
verted affords  shelter  from  rain  and  dew. 

The  bark  of  the  birch-tree  forms  the  covering  for  the 
wigwam  or  hunters'  camp — gives  utensils  in  which  flour  is 
kneaded  and  water  boiled — ^is  the  papyrus  on  which  the 
Indian  pioneer  sketches  with  native  plumbago  hieroglyphics 
(which^are  left  in  cleft  sticks  at  the  portage  landing)  for  the 
guidance  of  his  following  tribe — and  makes  the  resinous 
torch  for  lighting  the  portage,  the  camp,  or  the  night-fisher's 
spear;  while  the  green  wood  from  which  it  is  stripped 
bums  as  readily  on  the  camp-fire  as  the  dry  of  any  other 
tree. 

The  Batteau, — ^When  the  extent  and  regularity  of  the 
traffic  called  for  some  more  improved  means  of  transport, 
the  batteau — a  large,  flat-bottomed  skiff,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
•bout  forty  feet  long  and  six  to  eight  feet  wide  in  the  Ynid- 
dle,  and  capable  of  carrying  about  five  tons — was  substi- 
tuted.   Sometimes  they  were  confined  to  a  particular  reach 
of  water;  in  other  places  they  were,  with  the  aid  of  ropes 
and  windlasses,  men  and  oxen,  dragged  up  the  shallow 
Tapids;  or  were  unloaded  and  carted  across  the  portages. 
They  were  provided  with  masts  and  lug-sails  with  about 
fifteen  feet  hoist,  an  anchor,  four  oars,  and  six  setting-poles 
shod  with  iron,  and  a  crew  of  four  men  and  a  pilot.    With 
forty  barrels  of  flour  on  board  they  drew  only  twenty 
inches  of  water.    Their  great  merit  was  in  their  entire 
<tdaptation  to  the  work  and  to  all  conditions  of  the  route. 
They  could  not  be  capsized  in  the  excitement  of  a  rapid, 
While  their  light  draiV^nabled  them  to  creep  up  along 
•hore;  nor  could  the  flat  iMtoms  be  easily  damaged  on  the 
^ater-wom  rocks.    When  coasting  along  the  shore  of  the 
Si^eat  lakes,  if  the  sea  became  too  rough  they  could  be 
banled  up  and  inverted  to  afford  shelter  like  a  canoe. 
M>hough  by  no  means  models  their  light  draft  and  displace- 
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meizt  and  their  eharp  bowB  made  them  tolerable  iaileiB  and 
itot  difficult  to  TOW. 

In  the  last  century  the  batteau  was  used,  almost  excIufflTe- 
Ijy  on  the  inland  waters.    Although  ships  of  four  hundred 
tons  then  came  up  once  a  year  to  MontreaI|  and  althouglM. 
there  were,  as  early  as  1795,  three  merchant  yessels  on  Lako 
Ontario  of  from  sixty  to  ^ne  hundred  tone,  whkh  mad 
eleven  voyages  in  the  year,  (besides  the  six  king's  yeaseL^ 
which  carried  the  mails,  troops,  and  passengers,)  the  batteaim 
was  still  used  for  purposes  of  travel  and  light  transport 
from  Quebec  to  York.    Passengers  from  Montreal  weu'fe 
down  with  the  current  to  Quebec  in  a  batteau  having  a  sea- 
tion  covered  with  cloth  stretched  over  hoops,  forming  a  sort 
of  cabin ;  but  came  up  by  land  to  save  time.    From  Mon- 
treal westward  there  was  no  choice;  the  passengers  were 
obliged  to  camp  on  shore  at  night,  and  shot  over  the  adjoin- 
ing woods  while  the  crew  were  toiling  up  the  rapids.    Thie 
state  of  things  continued  until  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
boat and  the  completion  of  the  land  road. 

T?ie  Durham  Boat  was  introduced  after  the  war  of  1812 
by  the  Americans,  and  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  Canadians,  the  object  being  to  combine  the  light  draft 
of  the  batteau  with  better  sailing  qualities  and  greater  ton- 
nage capacity.  They  were  fla^bottomed  barges  with  keel 
and  center-board,  and  with  rounded  bows;  eighty  to  ninety 
feet  long  and  nine  to  ten  feet  beam,  with  a  capacity  about 
ten  times  that  of  a  batteau,  or  about  850  barrels  of  flour, 
doum;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  rapids  and  want  of  back 
freight,  they  brought  only  about  eight  tons  up,  on  the  aver^ 
age.  The  commencement  of  agricultural  exports  and  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  downward  tonnage,  after  the  war, 
called  these  boats  into  existence;  for,  though  unable  to 
curry  a  full  load  up  the  stream,  they  could  bring  up  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  route, — the  proportions  between 
the  down  and  up  freights  having  materially  changed  from 
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thoee  in  1795-1800,  when  tlie  batteanx  bringing  up  pro- 
vifflOBs  firom  below  for  the  new  settlers  and  tiddng  down 
peltries  as  the  only  export,  were  equally  loaded  both  ways. 

SaU  Vessek. — The  French  traversed  Lake  Ontario  in  sail 
vesBels  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  1679  La  Salle- 
laanched  the  Griffiu,  above  Niagara  Falls,  in  which  he 
sailed  to  Jjake  Michigan;  but  nothing  more  pretentious 
than  a  batteau  or  open  boat  was  constructed,  for  commercial 
purposes  only,  previous  to  1790,  It  was  not  until  1796 
that  any  vessel  bearing  the  American  flag  was  afloat  above 
Niagara  Falls.  She  was  a  British  built,  75-ton  sloop,  pur^ 
chased  from  the  North- West  Fur  Company.  The  Simcoe 
was  the  first  commercial  schooner  on  Lake  Ontario.  She 
was  built  at  Simcoe  Island  about  1793,  by  the  North  West 
Fur  CJompany,  and  was  commanded  by  Henry  Murney,  who 
built  the  second  vessel,  the  Prince  Edward,  in  1798,  at  the 
Stone  Mills  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  In  1795>  three  merchant 
vessels  were  engaged  between  Eangston  and  Queenston. 
Merchandise  was  taken  up  and  fiirs  and  skins  brought  down, 
and  this  trade  then  employed  as  many  as  fifty  to  sixty 
wagons  daily  on  the  portage  around  Niagara  Falls.  Still, 
however,  the  batteau  coasted  along  the  north  shore,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  war  of  1812  tliat  the  Carrying  Place 
was  abandoned — ^because  communication  was  maintained 
by  the  Bay  of  Quinte  while  Lake  Ontario  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Government  schooners  first  commenced 
.carrying  passengers  through  Lake  Ontario  in  1791:  the 
feie  was  only  two  guineas,  wines  included,  which,  as  the 
voyage  might  last  a  week,  was  very  moderate. 

The  Cherokee,  a  Canadian  vessel,  built  and  sailed  by  Cap- 
tain Graskin,  was  the  first  lake  craft  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  Dean  Richmond,  fix)m  Chicago,  in  1855, 
Was  the  first  American  vessel  which  entered  into  the  direct 
tfsde  with  Europe.  A  Lake  Erie  vessel,  from  Cleveland^ 
^  1W9,  went  out  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  around  Cape 
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Horn,  with  passengers,  &c.,  for  California.  The  first  Eng- 
lish vessel  which  reached  Chicago  firom  Liverpool  waa  the 
Madeira  Pet,  in  1866.  ^, 

The  following  table  show^the  fluctuations  in  the  Cana- 
dian lake  marine  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  decrease  since 
1857  is  owing  to  the  insane  efforts  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bailwaj  to  rival  the  water  route,  the  only  result  of  which 
has  been  to  ruin  the  boat  owners  and  exhaust  the  road. 
The  vessels  are,  however,  in  existence,  and  their  highway 
needs  no  repairs  or  renewals.  They  are,  therefore,  re-ap- 
pearing on  the  scene,  no  longer  in  danger  &om  their  wom^ 
out  and  exhausted  antagonist. 


RATiMiirr 


Of  the  Nmnbor  and  Tonnage  of  Vewels  bailt  in  Canada  from  1850  to  1861  ^ 
dntingnwhing  tboee  at  Qaebeo  and  Ga»p6,  whioh  are  ehiefly  sea-going,  firooa 
thoae  at  inland  ports. 


Tear. 

1850, 

lo51,. .... 

1852, 

lo53,. . . . . 

1854, 

1855. 

loOOf  •  .... 

1857, 

1858, 

1859, 

1860, 

1861, 


Quebec 
No. 

.  65  .. 
65  .. 
48  .. 
80  .. 

72  .. 

73  .. 
80  .. 
65  .. 
50  .. 
43  .. 
55  .. 
53  .. 


— Sailimo  vbssbls— — « 
and  Gaspe.     Inland  Ports. 

Qaebec             Inland  Ports. 

Tonnage.        No.    Tonnage. 

No.  Tonnage.     No.    Tonnaga. 

31,204  ...  11  ..     876  ... 

...  o  . .  oo9  ...     o  . . 

41,505  ...  12  ..  1,144  ... 

. . .  3  . .  150  . . .    1  . .     300 

28,003  ...  14  ..  1,403  ... 

....  4  ..  572  ...    5  ..  1,139J 

51,124  ...  56  ..  7,272  ... 

»  •  •  •    ^    ••                      •••         46     m  •           Olv 

46,993  . . .  32  . .  4,829  . . . 

....  8  ..  518  ...    8  ..  1,715 

32,001  . . .  40  . .  7,702  . . . 

, . . .  6  . .  933  . . .  18  . .  S,335 

36.765  . .«  46  . .  4,819  . . , 

....  8  ..  485  ...  14  ..  8,270 

38,592  . . .  45  . .  5,788  . . . 

...  «S  . .  17«S  ...  lo  . .  <6,oo9 

20,326  . . .  35  . .  4,234  . . 

8  . .  697  . . .    9  . .  1,980 

14,997  ...  20  ..  1,579  ... 

> . . .  3  • .  Sou  ...     0  . .      1 75 

22,426  ...  14  ..  1,102  ... 

. . .  •  0  . .  004  ...     <».•      Ill 

26,737  . . .  32  . .  5,295  . . . 

1  .  •  •    46    .  .    «M«f    ...        9    .  ■          9vX 

The  Horse-BocU. — ^This  vessel,  adapted  only  to  short  and 
sheltered  ferries,  may  be  considered  the  true  forerunner  of 
the  steamboat — which  latter  is  an  extension  of  the  system 
on  a  larger  scale  and  with  a  vastly  superior  power,  but  in- 
volving a  different  mechanical  arrangement  between  the  en- 
gine  and  the  paddle-wheels  both  of  which  were  compara* 
tively  old — ^the  engine  having  been  in  use  efficiently  for  ovef 
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thirty  years  on  land,  and  the  wheels  on  the  horse-boat,  be- 
fore they  were  brought  together  in  the  steamboat 

Boats  of  this  description,  worked  by  four  horses,  were 
established  on  the  Niagara  River  in  1793,  at  Fort  Erie, 
Qaeenston,  and  Niagara;  and,  even  as  late  as  1884,  one  was 
put  on  the  ferry  across  Toronto  Harbor.  But  now  steam  has 
almost  every  where  relieved  the  noblest  of  'animals  from  the 
worst  of  the  many  forms  in  which  he  has  been  doomed  t6 
suffer  in  the  service  of  man. 

The  Steamboat — It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  steam- 
engine  was  first  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  "Worcester,  in 
1663;   but  it  was  an  atmospheric  engine,   usually  more 
costly  than  horse-power,  until  taken  in  hand  by  Watt  in 
1765.    William  Symington  succeeded  in  applying  an  engine 
to  a*boat,  so  as  to  obtain  a  speed  of  five  miles  per  hour,  in 
1788,  and  seven  miles  per  hour,  in  1789 ;  but,  neither  of 
these  proving  serviceable,  he  built  the  first  practicable 
steamer,  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  in  1801,  and  set  her  at  work 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal;  but  the  swell  caused  by  her 
paddles  proving  injurious  to  the  canal  banks,  she  was  laid 
Up.    Fulton  visited  Symington,  who  "  fired  up  "  the  Char- 
lotte Dundas  and  gave  him  a  trip  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
per  hour.    He  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  take 
xiotes — Symington,  who  was  protected  in  Great  Britain,  ap- 
pearing indifferent  to  any  use  which  might  be  made  in 
-A^merica  of  his  labors.     Fulton  thereafter  proceeded  to  the 
TJnited  States,  and,  securing  a  patent,  launched  the  Clermont 
in  1807,  having  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  import  the 
engine  fit)m  Boulton  and  Watt  in  England.    The  Clermont 
oommenced  her  trips  regularly  in  1808,  and  was  the  first, 
steamer  applied  to  any  regular  purposes  of  transport. 

As  soon  as  this  demonstration  was  made  on  the  nudk>n, 
th6  first  Hon.  John  Molson,  of  Montreal,  determined  to  in- 
troduce steam  upon  the  route  between  Quebec  and  that  city. 
^  small  experimental  boat  was  built  at  Montreal  called  the 


• 

Accommodation^  said  to  bave  been  only  about  forty  tona^ 
with  seventy-five  feet  keel  and  eighty-five  feet  length  on 
deck,  the  engine  of  which  was  made  at  the  ancient  works 
at  Three  Bivers.  After  various  alterations  in  the  boikrs, 
she  set  out,  on  Wednesday,  the  Ist  day  of  November,  1809, 
at  2  P.  M.,  for  Quebec,  which  she  reached  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  4th,  at  8  A.  M., — Shaving  been  thirty  hours  at  -i 
anchor.  Her  running  time,  with  the  current,  therefore,  was  -^ 
thirty-six  hours,  and  her  average  speed  under  five  mileg  per  ^ 
hour;  but  it  is  stated  that  her  time  to  Three  Eivers  waa  — 
twenty -four  hours.  She  had  berths  for  twenty  passengers, 
at  that  time,  but  brought  only  ten  to  Quebec ;  the  passage- 
money  down  was  eight  SoUars,  and  up,  nine  dollars.  She 
was  propelled  by  "  open  double-spoked  perpendicular 
wheels,  without  any  circular  band  or  rim."  Her  return  to 
Montreal  occupied  a  week  or  more ;  and,  although  she  was 
kept  on  the  route  in  1810,  the  adventure  was  a  serious  loss 
to  Mr.  Molson,  who  determined  nevertheless  to  persevere. 
In  1811,  he  proceeded  to  England  and  ordered  an  engine 
firom  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  commenced  the  hull  of 
the  Swiftsure  for  its  reception.  This  boat  was  completed, 
late  in  the  season  of  1812,  in  time  to  be  of  much  service 
during  the  war  which  commenced  in  that  year.  The  first 
passenger  steamer  in  Britain  was  only  established  in  that 
year,  so  that,  in  employing  steam  navigation,  the  colony  was 
poft  behind  the  mother  country. 

liDtmediately  after  the  peace  of  1815,  several  gentlemen 
of  Kwagston  determined  to  introduce  steam  navigation  upon 
Lake  Ontario;  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  1816,  the 
steamer  Frontenac  was  launched  at  the  village  of  Ernest- 
town.  She  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  keel,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  over  all,  thirty  feet  beam,  and  twelve  feet 
depth  of  hold;  her  wheels  were  thirteen  feet  in  (Jiameter, 
her  draft  of  water  when  loaded  eight  feet,  and  she  waa 
rated  at  742  tons.    The  machinery  was  imported  from  Eng- 
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and  the  contract  price  for  the  hull  was  £7,000  (or 
K).)  The  Frontenac  was  pronounced  "  the  best  speci- 
f  naval  architecture  yet  produced  in  America,"  and 
vned  by  respectable  merchants  and  other  inhabitants 
Count  y.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Macken- 
id,  after  making  her  trial  trip,  on  the  80th  of  May, 
went  on  her  iDute  in  June  fix)m  Prescott  to  Burling- 
r  which  distance  the  fare  was  eighteen  dollars;  but 
Kingston  to  York  it  w&  only  twelve  dollars.  Her 
N2iS  advertised  from  Prescott,  touching  at  the  river 
to  Elingston,  Ernesttown,  Newcastle,  and  York; 
,  via  Burlington  Beach,  to  Niagara,  returning  over 
ne  route, — ^e  round  trip  requiring  about  nine  days, 
ge  passengers  paid  three  dollars  and  **  found  "  them- 
Cabin  passengers  paid  extra  baggage  over  sixty 
3.  Having  touched,  it  is  said  not  unwillingly,  a  rock 
river  on  her  first  attempt  to  go  to  Prescott,  her  own- 
ho  were  interested  in  midntaining  transhipment  at 
ton,  withdrew  from  the  river  navigpataon  and  kept  her 
lake. 

August,  1816,  a  small  steamer  of  two  hundred  tons, 
the  Ontario,  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith  and  asso- 
of  Albany,  was  launched  at  Saokett's  Harbor.  Her 
rip  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  April,  1817;  but 
er  she  traversed  the  lake  before  the  Frontenac  or  not 
»t  been  established.  These  were  ihe  first  steamboats 
were  tried,  out  of  river  navigation,  and  the  attempt 
igate  the  lakes  by  them  was  then  looked  upon  as  an 
iting  experiment. 

I  New  York  Legislature  refused,  in  March,  1816,  to 
orate  a  steamboat  company  for  Lake  Ontario,  by  a 
f  75  to  49,  on  the  ground,  as  was  stated  at  the  time, 
.  would  facilitate  trade  down  the  St.  Lawrence;  but, 
ton's  right  extended  to  the  lakes,  that  fact  may  have 
imething  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 
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818,  the  Charlotte,  a  river  steamer,  was  latmched 
le  same  yard  where  the  Frontenac  was  built,  to  ply 
Q  Prescott  and  Carrying  Place.  She  was  the  first 
>at  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  built  by  Henry  Gil- 
7e  (who  was  also  the  assistant  builder  of  the  Fronte- 
r  a  committee  consisting  of  Smith  Bartlett,  Solomon 

Daniel  Washburn,  and  Peter  Hetsel.  Although 
wo  boats  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  lake  and  river 
•rtation,  the  future  was  so  doubtful  to  the  editor  of 
igston  Gazette,  that  he  consoled  himself  with  the  re- 

that  "  whether  they  prove  profitable  or  not,  they 
^tdated  to  promote  the  public  good/'  It  was  said 
i  proprietors  not  only  sought  government  aid,  but  the 
^e  right  of  steam  navigation, — ^a  right  which  tjie 
ore  of  Lower  Canada  had  more  than  once  declined 
it  to  Mr.  Molson.  The  fate  of  the  Frontenac  in  a 
e  warranted  these  fears;  for,  although  she  cost  about 
0,  she  was  sold  in  1826,  at  auction,  for  £1,560,  to  the 
no.  Hamilton,  of  Kingston,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
n  developing  steamboat  transportation  on  the  lake 
er. 

celebrated  Swedish  engineer,  Ericsson,  while  in  Eng- 
i  1837,  successfully  applied  the  screw  to  the  pro- 
.  of  vessels.  In  1841,  the  Vandalia,  the  first  of  a 
>w  numbering  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  the 
iras  built  at  Oswego,  and  afterwards  sold  to  Cana- 

whole  number  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  tugs 
K>n  the  lakes  is  868,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
r  tons,  and  a  valuation  of  $6,676,000.  Of  these,  100 
aadian,  having  a  tonnage  of  80,611  tons,  and*  a  val- 
of  $1,897,000. 

OOBAir  8TXAMSBS. 

magnificent  subsidy  awarded  by  the  British  govern- 
>  the  Cunard  line  had  the  effect  of  diverting  Canadian 
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traffic  with  Europe  from  the  St  Lawrence  river  through  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  New  York.    The  policy  of  the  Imperial 
gorernment,  which  tended  to  build  up  American  seaports  at 
the  expense  of  Canadian,  left  the  colony  no  other  resource 
than  competition.    On  the  13th  of  August,  1852,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  between  the  commissioner  of  publio  works 
of  Canada,  and  Messrs.  McKean,  MoLarty  &  Co.,  a  liver- 
pool  firm^  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  by  which  a  line  of 
screw  steamers  of  not  less  than  1,200  tons  carpenters'  meas- 
urement, 800  horse-power,  and  capable  of  carrying  1,000' 
tons  of  cargo  besides  coal  for  twenty-four  days,  were  to 
commence  running  between  Liverpool,  Quebec,  and  Mon- 
treal, in  the  spring  of  1853,  once  every  fortnight  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  and  to  Portland  once  a  month;  the 
outward  passage  not  to  exceed  fourteen  days,  and  the 
homeward  passage  thirteen  days.     The  maximum  rate  of 
freight  to  be  charged  was  605.  per  ton.    Fourteen  trips 
were  to  be  made  from  Liverpool  to  the  St  Lawrence  and 
back,  for  which  at  least  five  steamers  were  to  be  provided; 
and  five  trips  to  Portland  and  back,  for  which  three  steamers 
were  required.     The  vessels  were  all  to  be  ready  and  ta 
commence  their  fortnightly  service  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
May,  1854;  and  a  sufficient  number  to  be  ready  and  to  com** 
mence  the  monthly  trips  in  the  spring  of  1858.    The  price 
to  be  paid  by  the  province  was,  for  fourteen  fortnightly 
trips  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  £1,238  1*.  IIA  sterling  per  trip. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  to  pay  £836  6*.  8d  sterlingf 
for  each  monthly  trip  to  Portland. 

In  October,  1852,  Messrs.  McKean,  McLarty  k  Co.  formed 
a  provisional  company  under  the  title  of  the  "  Liverpool 
and  North  American  Screw  Steam-Ship  Company,"  and  pe- 
titioned the  board  of  trade  for  a  royal  charter,  with  limited 
liability.  In  this  they  were  vigorously  and  successfully  oi>- 
posed  by  the  Cunard  company,  and  generally  by  British 
ship-owners  not  protected  by  limited  liability,  and  were 
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oompelled  to  attempt  the  formation  of  their  company  tmder 
a  Canadian  charter. 

Under  this  contract,  the  Geneva,  a  small  steamer  of  700 
ions  and  160  horse-power,  was  sent  out  in  1868, — ^the -first 
transatlantic  screw  steamer  which  entered  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  Lady  Eglinton,  600  tons  and  160  horse-power,  and  the 
Sarah  8smds,  1,200  tons  and  150  horse-power,  followed; 
tbese  boats  made  five  trips  only  in  1858.  The  average 
Toyage  out  was  fourteen  to  twenty-two  days,  and  home 
twelve  to  eighteen  days;  and  BOs,  fireight,  instead  of  60^., 
was  charged.  Li  consequence  of  this  total  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  contractors,  the  goverzmient  of  Canada  annulled 
the  contract,  and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1855,  a  new 
one  was  entered  into  with  Hugh  Allan,  of  Montreal,  to 
commence  in  April,  1856,  and  give  the  same  time  and  num- 
ber of  trips  as  before,  but  with  vessels  not  less  than  1,750 
tons  builders'  measurement,  and  not  less  than  850  horse- 
power. The  subsidy  was  £?4,000  sterling  per  annum,  and 
e  penalty  of  £1,000  for  every  trip  lost  was  provided  for, 
besides  the  deduction  of  a  pro-ratd  amount  of  the  subsidy. 
The  contract  was  terminable  by  the  contractor,  at  the  end 
rf  any  year,  by  giving  six  months'  previous  notice.  Al- 
though the  line  was  not  remunerative  in  its  first  season, 
1856,  the  contract  was  fulfilled  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  outward  passage  being  under  thirteen  days, 
wnd  the  homeward  a  little  over  eleven  days. 

The  inefficiency  of  a  semi-monthly  line,  especially  for 
postal  purposes,  in  competition  with  the  subsidized  line  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  led  to  a  revision  of  the  contract  in 
1857,  by  which  a  weekly  service  to  the  St.  Lawrence  com- 
menced in  May,  1869,  at  a  subsidy  of  $220,000  per  aAnum. 
In  April,  1860,  a  new  contract  wau  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Allan,  to  continue  in  force  until  the  1st  of  January,  1867, 
fcr  a  weekly  line  between  Liverpool  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  winter  Portland.    All  the  vessels,  except  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon,  Canadian,  and  !NortIi  American,  to  be  not  les 
2,800  tons  builders' ^neasurement,  with  not  less  tha 
horse-power.  Und^  this  arrangement  the  ships  mu 
at  any  port  in  Ireland  which  may  be  selected.  The  a^ 
passages  in  1860  were  twelve  and  eleven  days,  instc 
fourteen  and  thirteen,  the  contract  time.  The  sub 
$416,000  per  annum;  the  penalty  for  every  trip  nc 
formed  is  $5,000,  besides  the  contract  value  thereof;  a 
contract  is  terminable  by  the  contractor  on  givir 
months'  notice,  but  by  the  government  only  in  case 
fault  The  doubling  of  the  subsidy  was  in  conseque 
the  losses  of  the  company  in  the  first  year  of  the  v 
line,  in  which  two  of  their  steamers,  the  Indian  ai 
Hungarian,  were  lost  in  the  Atlantic,  en  route  for  Poi 
while  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  winter  of  1859,  the  Canadian  steamship 
Portland  commenced  to  call  at  Cork,  receiving  supp] 
tary  mails,  with  letters  written  in  London  after  the  si 
had  IdRi  Liverpool;  but  as  dork  was  not  suited  to  1 
Lawrence  route,  Londonderry  was  selected  for  the 
port  of  call,  and  the  first  voyage,  stopping  there,  was 
fix)m  Liverpool  on  the  SOth  of  May,  1860.  The  day 
parture  firom  Liverpool  was  also  changed,  in  July, 
from  Wednesday  to  Thursday,  taking  an  extra  day  fr< 
Cunard  line,  which  leaves  on  Saturday. 

The  Canadian  line,  in  1860,  carried  620,000  letU 
tween  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  received 
641.68,  from  the  United  States'  post-oflSice,  for  this  s* 
Previous  to  the  arrangement  of  1859  and  1860  the 
of  the  British  and  American  post-oflSices,  for  pack< 
transj^  charges  on  Canadian  correspondence  ynth'  E 
averaged  $165,000  per  annum;  but,  after  1860,  thej 
reduced  to  $50,000— the  difference  of  $115,000  per  s 
being  the  amount  accruing  to  Canada  from  the  transp 
her  own  European  correspondence. 
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Tbia  line  bas  been  unfortonate,  in  tlie  loss  of  not  len  thxn 
fire  of  its  steamers  in  four  years,— tlie  Canadian  in  1857, 
Indiiui  iA  1859,  Hungarian  in  1860,  and  Canadian  and  North 
Briton  in  1861.     Of  these  losaea,  two  were  in  the  St  Law- 
renoe  and  three  in  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  former  only  one 
can  be  laid  to  the  dangers  of  the  navigation,  as  the  flnt 
Bteuaer  lost  was  run  ashore  almost  under  the  lamps  of  a 
ligbthouae  in  full  view,  and  on  a  bright,  calm  evening,  by 
an  incompetent  pilot,  who  had  assumed  the  control  on  her 
arrival. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  dimenaionB,  cft- 
padty,  Ac,  of  the  Canadian  ocean  Bteamera: — 

—             i: 
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The  nominal  horse-power,  speed  and  ship's  company  are 
approximate;  the  actual  horse-power  exerted  is  nearly  fonr 
times  the  nominal.     The  Hibernian  and  Norwegian   ehow 
annrked  advantage  in  the  net  tonnage  as  compared  with 
the  gross. 

There  are  two  regular  Lines  of  Screw  Steamers  sailing 
to  Glasgow,  and  the  pioneer  vessel  of  one  to  London  has 
vinted  Uontreal. 

The  St.  lAwrence  route  to  Liverpool  as  a 'steam  one  has 
^  very  great  advantage  of  sheltered  and  therefore  compa- 
'rtvely  HEKJoth  water  from  Cape  Bace  to  Quebec.  The  Can- 
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adian  steamers  have  1,000  miles  less  of  open  ocean  to  con- 
tend with  than  those  plying  to  New  York.     Our  mail 
steamers  should  therefore  regularly  make  shorter  time  than 
the  Ounwrd  line,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  power  they  do 
not  do  so :  and  from  over  loading  since  the  grain  trade  at 
Montreal  has  increased,  their  average  voyages  are  longer 
now  than  they  were  before  1860.    The  contract  for  fixing 
a  maximum  for  the  outward  and  homeward  passage  neces- 
sarily allows  a  margin  for  bad  weather,  and  thus  this  pro- 
vision ftdls  to  secure  that  speed  which  alone  can  establish, 
the  route.    The  subsidy  should  not  be  renewed  unless  the 
utmost  efficiency  of  which  a  screw  line  is  capable  of,  is  se- 
cured; for  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  things  which  shouldl 
be  thoroughly  done  or  not  attempted  at  all.      It  is  the     | 
height  of  folly  to  continue  to  pay  a  large  subsidy  to  a  lin© 
just  fast  enough  to  be  beaten.    The  fastest  line  will  take 
the  mails, — ^the  most  profitable  traffic ;  and  a  larger  subsidy 
even  than  that  now  paid  might  prove  remunerative  if  these 
can  be  secured,    A  subsidy  is  no  longer  needed  to  open  the 
route, — ^it  should  now  only  be  employed  to  demonstrate  itm 
superiority  to  all  others. 

BAfiLT   NAVIOATION   07  THB   ST.   LAWRENCB. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, — before 
the  state  of  New  York  had  availed  herself  of  that  remark- 
able pass  through  the  Alleghany  range,  which  is  afford- 
ed by  the  Hudson  Biver,  and  had  tapped  Lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  and  Erie  by  means  of  her  grand  canals, — exports 
from  Northern  Vermont  and  New  York,  vid  Lake  Cham- 
plain  (or  Corlaen's  Lake,  as  the  Dutch  had  named  it,)  as  well 
as  from  those  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence  which  take 
their  rise  in  the*'^  ihnpire  State,''  sought  an  outlet  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal  Previous  to  the  year  1822,  American  lum^ 
ber,  grain,  &o.,  were  admitted  into  Canada,  duty  free,  and 
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pted,  with  all  the  privileges  afforded  to  Canadian  pro- 
,  to  the  British  West-Indian  colonies.    While  New 

was  pressing  forward  her  canals  (commenced  in  1817 
ompleted  in  1824,)  the  Imperial  authorities,  in  1822, 
red  the  way  for  the  complete  diversion  of  American 
•ts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  those  canals,  by  imposing 
y  upon  such  exports  to  Canada.  Sir  J.  B.  Bobinson, 
22,  as  the  agent  of  Upper  Canada  in  London,  very 
irly  suggested  that  the  propriety,  or  otherwise,  of  such 
J  might  safely  be  left  to  the  Canadians;  but  the  defense 

measure  was  that,  as  Canadian  products  were  admitted 
:he  British  West-India  colonies  free  of  duty,  while 
ncan  were  taxed,  the  free  admission  of  the  latter  into 
la  would  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  British  bot- 

vii  the  St.  Lawrence,  against  American  bottoms,  vii 
[ississippi,  of  which  the  Americans  would  complain  as 
asion  "  of  the  relaxation  professed  to  be  made  in  the 
ation  'laws  for  the  benefit  of  a  reciprocal  commerce." 
blunder  was,  however,  acknowledged,  in  1831,  by  the 
nission  of  American  exports,  as  before,  free  of  duty. 
3g  before  the  commencement  of  any  regular  system  of 
>vement,  by  means  of  continuous  canals  overcoming 
hole  of  any  rapid,  small  locks  for  batteaux  had  been 
•ucted  by  the  French  at  the  Cascades,  the  Coteau,  and 
)ngue  Sault  rapids.  In  1804,  these  were  reconstructed 
ger  size  and  in  improved  positions,  by  the  royal  engi- 

as  military  works.  While  furs  were  the  only  exports 
itteau  was  suited  to  the  trade  in  both  directions;  but 

agricultural  export  commenced,  grain  was  firat  sent 

(before  1800)  on  the  rafts,  and  in  scows  or  "  arks," 
I  were  broken  up  and  sold  as  lumber  in  Montreal. 

alight  improvements  were  made  by  Lower  Canada  in 

and  1806  in  the  boat  channel  of  the  rapids.    Mer- 

lise  was  at  that  time  carted  to  Lachine,  from  whence 

atteaux  and  Durham  boats  took  their  departure  (in 
10 
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"  brigades  "  of  five  or  more  boats,  that  their  united 
might  aid  each  other  at  the  rapids,)  and  sailed  throug 
St.  Louis.  At  the  Cascades,  three-fourths  of  the  ca] 
discharged  and  carted  to  the  head  of  the  Cedars — tl 
with  the  remaining  fourth,  being  locked  past  the  Ci 
dragged  up  the  "  Split  Rock  "  and  Cedars,  and  re-lc 
passing  the  Coteau  by  a  lock  into  Lake  St.  Francis. 
Cornwall,  there  were  two  locks  in  Longue  Sault, 
which  was  a  private  speculation;  and  between  Mille 
and  the  head  of  the  Longue  Sault,  as  between  the  C 
and  the  Cedars,  lighterage  was  necessary,  three-fon 
the  cargo  being  discharged  and  hauled  over  land. 
Prescott  the  boats  sailed  up  to  Kingston,  or  (afte 
were  towed  by  steamer.  The  average  time  required 
voyage  was  twelve  days,  and  the  actual  expenses  of 
ham  boat  with  an  average  cargo  of  eight  tons,  from  ] 
to  Kingston,  were  as  follows: — 

• 

Tolls  at  the  Cascades  and  Coteau, £2  10 

Towing  at  difiereot  Bapids, 5  10 

Land  carriage  of  6  tons  from  Cascades  to  the  Cedars,  3  — 

Land  carriage  of  6  tons  from  Mille  Roches, 3  — 

Towing  by  steamboat  from  Prescott  to  Kingston, 3  15 

Wages,  &o.,  6  men,  12  days,  at  3s.  6d.  per  day, 12  12 

£30    7 


$121  4( 


Salt,  which  was  taken  at  the  lowest  rates,  was  chai 
9cL  per  cwt.,  in  1825,  from  Lachine  to  Kingston;  th 
age  rate  on  merchandise  being  4^.  6d.  per  cwt.,  or  e 
dollars  per  ton.  The  number  of  boats  which  paid 
the  Coteau  locks  were — 


Tear. 

1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1824, 


Durham  boats. 

...  315  

...  339  .... 

...  561   

...342  

...  268  


Batti 
..  6 

.;  5 

..  4 

..  6 
..  5 
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An  addition  of  about  fewelve  per  cent  dioold  be  naade, 
to  the  above  because  one  boat  out  of  eight  or  nine  sailed 
up  the  rs^ids,  and  did  not  pay  tolL  Of  the  Durham  boats 
about  one-half  were  American. 

For  downward  cargo  a  Duiliam  boat  had  a  capacity  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  flour,  andabatteau  tiiirty 
to  forty;  but  in  their  latter  days  these  were  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  former.  Upward,  the  former  averaged  eight 
tons,  and  the  latter  four  to  five.  The  transportation  of 
1824  was  diminished  by  a  failure  of  the  harvest  in  1823,  as 
well  as  by  the  operations  of  the  Imperial  trade  act  of  1822. 

The  average  passage  of  a  boat  from  Kingston  to  Lachine 
was  four  days^  and  the  expense  as  follows: — 

Six  men,  four  days^  ^  3f.  ,6d., i&4    4  - 

Pflotage  at  ihe  rapida, 1  t7  6 

iTTe     • 

■  •  • 

.|S4  30 

The  downward  trade  in  1818  to  1825  averaged  about 
150,000. to  175,000  barrels  per  aimum,  say  15,000  tons; 
and  the  upward  trade  about  6,000  tons,  or  about  one  to 
three.  In  1832,  the  trade  had  increased  so  as  to  give  six  to 
dgl^t  hundred  Durham  boats  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
hatteaux,  passing  the  locks,  the  down  trade  being  6.6,000 
tons  and  the  up  trade  21,000  tons — ^the  proportions  of  about 
three  to  one  still  holding  good. 

As  the  trade  increased,  passenger  steamboats  were  placed 
on  Lakes  St  Francis  and  St.  Louis,  and  four-horse  coaches 
npon  the  portage  roada  Improvemeuts  in  the  steamboats, 
ill  1883,  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  smaller  rapids  be- 
tween the  Longue  Sault  and  Prescott;  and  from  that  date 
they 'descended  as  far  as  Dickinson's  Landing. 

The  agitation  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  early 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Canadians  to  the  conipetition 
with  which  they  were  threatened.    It  was  a  renewal  of  libai 
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strife,  for  the  commerce  of  dvilizatioD,  which  had  existed 
for  the  far-trade,  between  the  English  colonies  on  the  At- 
lantic and  the  French  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  before  the 
conquest.    A  short  portage  divided  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  - 
Mohawk  (a  principal  branch  of  the  Hudson,)  from  Wood- 
Creek,  which  flowed  into  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence,  by  thes 
Onondaga  Biver,  into  Lake  Ontario,   at  Oswego, 
latter  place  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one  conflict  betwee 
French  and  English  and  their  savage  allies,  over  one  hun — 
dred  years  ago. 

Li  1817,  the  same  year  in  which  the  canal  bill  passed  aS 
Albany,  and  a  month  earlier,  the  government  of  UppeK- 
Canada  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  improvement  of  th^ 
navigation  between  Lachine  and  Kingston,  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Rideau.    The  project  of  connecting  Lakes  Eri^ 
and  Ontario,  by  the  Welland  Canal,  first  appears  in  print, 
November  29th,  1817,  in  a  paper  prepared  by  William 
Hamilton  Merritt  for  Robert  Gourlay.    In  1818,  a  company 
was  incorporated  to  construct  the  Lachine  Canal,  a  project 
which  had  been  mooted  as  early  as  1795 ;   and  another,  in 
1819,  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  at  Chambly. 

Thus,  movements  were  on  foot,  in  the  center  and  at  the 
two  extremes, — to  compass  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
state  of  New  York, — ^before  the  completion  of  her  canals 
had  demonstrated  their  success;  but,  firom  various  causes,  at 
the  head  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  separation  of  the  provinces 
stood  first,  no  actual  commencement  was  made  except  with 
the  Lachine  Canal  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  the 
Grenville  Canal  (by  the  Imperial  government)  on  the  Otta- 
wa, until  long  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals. 

,  The  military  canals,  having  been  conceded  to  the  province 
in  1858,  and  happily  never  having  been  required  for  other 
than  commercial  purposes,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  the  Ottawa  River  improvements. 
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Taldng  the  three  great  routes  of  Canadian  navigation  in 
the  order  of  their  extent,  we  begin  with  the  shortest 


LAKB   CHAMPLAIN   KOUTB. 


The  Richelieu  or  Iroquois  Biver  has  a  length  of  eighty 
miles  between  Sorel,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  Souse's  Point, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  with  two  obstructions  to  navigation  in 
this  distance.    The  first  is  overcome  at  St  Ours,  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Sorel,  by  a  dam  which  deepens  the  water 
between  this  point  and  Chambly,  and  a  lock — two  hundred 
feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  forty-five  feet  wide  be- 
tween the  walls,  with  six  feet  depth  of  water — ^begun  in 
1844,  and  completed  in  1849,  at  an  outlay  of  $153,117.65.  *^ 
The  second  is  the  rapids  above  Chambly,  which  are  passed 
by  a  canal  eleven  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  with  nine 
stone  locks,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  by  twenty- 
four  feet,  and  six  feet  of  water;   commenced  in  1881,  sus- 
pended in  1835,  resumed  in  1840,  and  completed  in  1843, 
at  a  cost  of  $480,000.    By  means  of  these  improvements,    • 
lx>ats  can  pass  from  any  part  of  the  St  Lawrence  into  Lake 
Champlain,  and  thence,  by  the  Northern  Canal  and  the 
Budson  Eiver,  to  the  city  of  New  York.    Large  quantities 
of  lumber  are  transported  by  this  route  from  the  city  of 
Ottawa  to  the  Hudson  Eiver  without  transhipment 

Lake  Champlain  navigation  extends  into  Canada  as  far  as 
St  John's,  at  which  point  the  river  Eichelieu  is  29  feet 
higher  than  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Lachine,  or  74  feet  higher 
than  the  river  at  Montreal.  The  distance  between  Caugh- 
xuiwaga  (opposite  Lachine)  and  St  John's  is  about  25  miles 
in  a  direct  line;  but  if  Lake  Champlain  be  made  the  feeder, 
« canal  must  make  a  detour  to  avoid  high  ground,  which 
^l  give  a  length  of  32^  miles,  and  a  cost  of  about  two 
fiJillions  of  dollars.  Another  plan  is,  to  carry  a  feeder,  16 
'^Ules  in  length,  from  the  Beauharnois  Canal,  on  a  level  37| 
^  higher  than  Lake  Champlain,  down  to  a  point  opposite 


Cdtiglmawftga,  and  feed  a  dit^ect  liDe  of  canal  between  this 
point  and  St  John's,  which  Would  be  about  eight  mil^ 
shorter  than  the  canal  fed  firom  the  Ghamplain  level ;  but  as 
it  would  have  87  feet  tAbti  lockage,  this  would  nearly 
equalize  the  two  routes,  in  point  of  time.  This  scheme, 
with  the  feeder  made  navigable,  would  cost  about  double 
the  other,  say  four  milKons  of  dollars;  and,  with  a  feeder 
only,  about  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  first  scheme 
gives  the  minimum  amount  of  lockage  to  the  Ottawa  lum- 
ber trade;  the  second,  to  the  through  trade  from  the  West, 
unless  the  rapids  are  navigated  by  the  freight  boats,  in 
which  case  these  will  not  leave  the  St  Lawrence  until  they 
reach  Caughnawaga;  but  the  question  of  cost  is  conclusive 
between  these  two  plans.  Montreal  claims  that  the  terminus 
of  the  canal  should  be  opposite  that  city:  this  has  been 
objected  to  as  causing  the  Ottawa  and  western  trade  to  de- 
scend 45  feet,  only  to  ascend  the  same  again — ^besides  add- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  route. 

OTTAWA   BOUTS. 

The  Ottawa  River,  where  it  joins  the  St  Lawrence,  divides 
so  as  to  form  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  about  one-third 
of  its  volume,  flowing  by  St  Anne's  and  Vaudreuil,  (where 
it  forms  a  large  island  called  Isle  Perr6t;)  enters  Lake 
St.  Louis,  and  passes  over  the  Lachine  Rapids — ^its  dark 
waters  taking  the  Montreal  side  and  forcing  the  blue  St 
Lawrence  into  mid-channel.  The  other  two-thirds  flows  to 
the  rear  of  Montreal  Island,  forming  Little  River,  in  which 
is  another  large  island,  Isle  Jesus,  and  discharges  into  the 
St  Lawrence  about  flfteen  miles  below  Montreal. 

In  connecting  tide- water  with  the  interior,  the  Lachine 
Canal  is  common  to  both  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa 
routes.  Lachine,  at  the  head  of  the  first  rapids  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  starting  point 
of  this  route ;  aiid  the  first  place  where  the  navigation  ha^ 
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been  improved,  is  at  St  Anne's,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains.    The  rapid  here  is  navigable  at 
high  water  only;  the  opposite  one  of  Vaudreuil,  though 
affording  a  more  circuitous  route,  was  passable  at  all  stages, 
and  was,  moreover,  after  1832,  aided  by  a  lock  for  batteaux, 
built  by  a  private  company.    In  this  way  navigation  was 
maintained  until  1848,  when  the  provincial  government 
completed  the  lock  at  St.  Anne's,  which  was  commenced  in 
1839, — is  two  hundred  feet  long  by  forty -five  feet  wide, 
and,  with  the  wing  dam,  cost  $111,796.     By  means  of  this 
lock,  a  large  passenger  steamer  is  enabled  to  run  from  La- 
chine  to  Carillon  at  the  foot  of  the  Longue  Sault  of  the  Ot- 
tawa, a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.    The  Longue  Sault  and 
other  rapids  between  Grenville  and  Carillon,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  are  passed  by  three  detached  canals  with  locks, 
the  upper  and  older  of  which  was  commenced,  in  1819,  by 
the  Imperial  government,  upon  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
old  Lachine  Canal,  and  remains  unaltered  to  this  day.     The 
others  were  not  so  far  advanced  in  1828,  when  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Rideau  Canal  was  decided  on,  and  therefore 
have  locks  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  thirty-three  feet  wide;   and 
also  extra  lockage,   because  the  lowest  one  is  fed  from 
the  North  River,  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa.    From  Grenville 
to  Ottawa  the  river  is  navigable,  and  a  passenger  steamer, 
(confined  to  the  reach  by  being  too  large  for  the  locks  of 
the  Grenville  or  Rideau  canals,)  runs  in  connection  with 
portage  railway  between  Grenville  and  Carillon,  the  steamer 
between  Carillon  and  Lachine,  And  the  railway  thence  to 
Montreal ;   thus  making  two  railways  and  two  steamers  ne- 
cessary to  convey  a  paesemger  fix)m  Montreal  to  the  city  of 
Ottawa. 

Above  this  city,  the  Chaudi^re  Falls  and  the  rapids  near 
tliem  obstruct  the  navigation  for  several  miles;  but  a  Mac- 
*^dam  road  connects  with  an  iron  steamer  on  the  Chaudifere 
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Lake.    No  attempt,  beyond  surveys,  has  been  made  to 
overcome  the  obstructions  to  ascending  navigation  immedi- 
ately above  Ottawa;  but  at  the  next  point  higher  up  (the 
Chats,)  an  abortive  attempt  to  connect  the  Chaudi^re  an 
Chats  Lakes,  which  are  three  miles  apart  and  have  fifty  fee 
diflFeirence  of  level,  has  been  made.    The  obstructions  at  th 
Chats  are  at  present  surmounted  by  a  horse  railway,  thr 
miles  in  length,  which  conveys  passengers  and  freight  be 
tween  the  iron  steamers  which  are  running  upon  the  tw 
lakes.    Two  other  steamers  are  plying  still  higher  up,  o 
reaches  divided  by  rapids  but  connected  by  good  portag^^ 
roads;  and  by  this  means  transportation  is  effected  as  far 
the  head  of  the  Deep  Eiver,  or  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  thi 
Deux  Joachims,  a  point  nearly  three  hundred  miles  froi 
the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa.     From  this  point  upward  thi 
swift  current  and  numerous  rapids  force  a  transfer  from  th< 
steamboat  to  the  bark  canoe — from  the  highest  to  the  lowes't^ 
order  of  vessels  for  water  transport. 

THE   KIDEAU   CANAL. 

The  agitation  of  this  canal  question  so  soon  ofter  tlx^ 
peace  of  1815,  naturally  gave  military  considerations 
prominence  in  the  discussion  of  the  route;   and  thus 
have  seen  that,  in  1817,  the  first  action  taken  by  Upper 
Canada  was  with  reference  to  this  route.    In  1824,  the  Im- 
perial government  offered  to  aid  the  upper  province  by  a 
grant  of  £70,000  sterling,  towards  the  construction  of  this 
canal;  but  the  joint  committee  on  internal  navigation,  in 
1825,  while  admitting  that  this  offer  "  ought  to  determine 
us  to  apply  our  first  exertions  to  the  communication  between 
Elingston  and  Ottawa,"  was  of  opinion  that,   "  regarding 
only  the  commercial  interests  of  the  province,  in  time  of 
peace  with  the  United  States,  the  improvement  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence  would  naturally  first  engage  attention,  because 
a  much  less  expenditure  would  render  this  direct  and  nat- 
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id  more  convenient  for  all  purposes  of  trade." 
ite  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  for  locks  one  hun- 
thirty-two  feet  by  forty  feet,  with  eight  feet  of 
only  £176,378  (or  $705,512;)  whHe  that  for  the 
th  locks  only  one  hundred  by  twenty -two  feet, 
feet  of  water,  was  £230,785  (or  $923,140.) 
>erial  government  had  turned  their  attention  to 
immediately  after  the  war;  and,  early  in  1815, 
colls,  commanding  royal  engineer,  sent  Lieutenant 
plore  the  direct  route  by  Irish  Creek.  In  1825, 
je  of  royal  engineers,  sent  out  to  Canada,  were 
to  bring  home  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of  a  canal 
ite,  based  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  Lachine 
n  completed.  This  was  fcund  to  be  £169,000 
)0)— whereupon  the  Imperial  government,  desir- 
lining  the  complete  control  of  the  canal  in  case 
•  war,  determined  on  its  construction;  and,  in 
sent  out  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  By,  E.  E.,  who 
i  it  on  the  21st  of  September,  1826,  and  pjussed 
xjamer  through  on  the  29th  of  May,  1832;  but 
were  not  completed  until  1834.  This  route  is 
3d  and  twenty-six  and  one-quarter  miles  long,  of 
T  sixteen  and  a  half  are  canal.  From  Ottawa,  it 
^o  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  by  thirty-four 
distance  of  eighty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  to  the 
iTcl  of  the  Eideau  Lakes;  and  then  descends 
3d  and  sixty-five  feet  by  thirteen  locks,  in  a  dis- 
birty-eight  and  three-quarters  miles;  giving  a 
ty-seven  locks  with  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
je.  The  navigation  is  formed  by  twenty-four 
)f  which  range  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  feet  in 
'ost  of  these  dams  are  of  stone, — a  questionable 
timber  ones  are  as  reliable  and  veiy  much 
The  original  canal  was  intended  to  have  a  towing 
in  1828,  another  committee  of  royal  engineers. 


lie 
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with  Sir  James  Kempt  at  their  head,  authorized  its  enlarge- 
ment for  steam  navigation,  the  locks  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  by  thirty-three  feet;  the  towing-path  wafij 
therefore,  unfortunately  omitted. 

The  canal  drops  into  the  Ottawa  by  a  flight  of  eight  com- 
bine)^ locks,  having  a  lift  of  eighty-two  feet;  and  as  it  was 
necessary,  on  leaving  the  Ottawa,  at  once  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  Chaudi^re  Lake,  the  navigation  would  have 
been  extended  without  additional  lockage,  nearly  forty 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  had  the  canal  been  kept  in  it 
until  that  lake  was  reached. 


nMBBR  SLmSS   OF  THB   OTTAWA. 

The  Ottawa,  above  the  point  where  the  Imperial  canal 
joined  it,  has  been,  with  several  of  its  large  tributaries,  the 
subject  of  improvement,  for  downward  transportation  only 
— for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  timber  and  lumber  with, 
greater  expedition,  greater  safety,  and  greater  economy. 
These  works  are  peculiar  to  Canada  and  deserve  more  than 
a  passing  notice. 

The  heavy  timber,  hauled  out  by  the  aid  of  the  snow 
which  gives  access  to  every  tree,  is  deposited  on  the  ice  in 
the  several  streams  and  lakes,  and  is  there  left  to  be  borne 
down  by  the  spring  freshets,  either  in  single  sticks  or 
in  rafts  manned  by  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stream. 
K  not  rafted,  it  goes  off  with  the  water,  followed  by  the 
men  in  canoes,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  stragglers 
grounded  on  a  shoal  or  detained  in  an  eddy,  and  shove 
them  out  into  the  main  stream.  This  mode  of  bringing 
out  the  timber,  which  is  called  "driving,"  is  practicable 
upon  almost  all  streams  when  in  freshet;  but,  on  many, 
there  are  a  few  places  where  the  obstructions  are  so  great  as 
to  call  for  artificial  aid,  to  prevent  detention  of  the  timber 
until  too  late  for  that  tide  which,  if  not  taken  at  the  flood, 
too  often  leads  to  misfortune.    In  some  rivers,  precipitous 
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cMwM  and  jagged  rocks  are  so  destructive  to  timber  that 
the  vii^gin  groves  haVe  remained  almost  untouched,  until, 
by  means  of  slides  and  dams,  it  could  be  profitably  brought 
down.  In  others,  the  delays  in  passing  certain  points  were 
80  great  that  the  freshet  passed  off  before  the  timber  could 
be  got  into  the  main  river,  and  it  was  left  behind  for  the 
next  year. 

The  slides  are  artificial  "cAwfe^"  formed  by  inclined 
troughs  of  timber  and  plank,  open  at  both  ends,  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  stream  is  diverted,  and  the  timber 
thereby  carried  past  chutes  and  places  where  it  would  either 
stick  fast  or  be  torn  to  splinters.  For  "  driving,"  the  slides 
are  narrow,  and  similar  to  the  flumes  or  raceways  supplying 
a  water-wheel;  but  when  designed  for  the  passage  of  rafted 
timber  they  are  twenty -five  feet  wide;  and  down  one  of 
ihem  a  crib,  containing  fifteen  hundred  cubic  feet  or  nearly 
forty  tons  of  timber,  will  be  carried,  with  the  men  aboard 
and  the  cookhouse  undisturbed,  and  in  a  few  moments  be 
fifty  feet  below  its  former  level. 

Dams  are  resorted  to  to  flood  back  the  water  on  shoals 
and  rocks  which  retain  and  damage  the  timber;  to  stop  up 
high  water  channels — so  as  to  keep  it  from  straying  or  to 
strengthen  the  main  current;  and  also  at  the  head  of  chutes^ 
to  govern  and  regulate  the  mouth  of  slides. 

The  Ottawa  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  the  latter  as  being 
the  outlet  of  the  inland  waters,  are  the  chief  sources  from 
whence  Quebec  is  supplied  with  timber ;  to  these  may  now  be 
added  the  St.  Maurice  or  Three  Eivers.  Kecently,  rafts 
have  been  towed  through  some  of  the  great  lakes,  but 
at  much  risk  and  some  loss.  The  first  raft  from  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  was  got  out  by  Samuel  Sherwood,  in  1790.  It 
Was  composed  of  masts  cut  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  bay, 
three  miles  east  of  Trenton;  and  there  being  then  no  cattle 
ill  the  country,  Sherwood  used  tackle  to  haul  the  timber  to 
the  water.    In  1806,  Philemon  Wright  took  the  first  raft 
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down  the  Ottawa.    It  was  obtained  from  the  G^tineaOi  a 
large  tributary  entering  near  Ottawa  City. 

PROPOSBD   OTTAWA  AKD   LAKB  HURON  OANALB. 

In  1853,  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  obtained, 
without  previous  survey  or  estimate,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Chats  and  Chaudi^re  Lakes  by  means  of  a 
canal  with  fifty  feet  lockage.  The  idea  of  the  projectors 
was  to  commence  on  a  magnificent  scale  at  a  point  where 
the  very  uselessness  of  the  expenditure  would  be  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  its  extension,  east  and  west,  to  Montreal 
and  Lake  Huron.  They  did  not,  therefore,  court  any  ana- 
lyzation  of  the  scheme.  The  government  of  that  day,  on 
the  other  hand,  obtained  the  support  of  the  Ottawa  constit- 
uencies for  their  railway  policy  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
were  thus  induced  to  grant  the  sum  required  to  commence 
operations.  The  simultaneous  failure  of  the  contractor  and 
the  appropriation  afibrded  a  decent  pretext  for  suspension 
in  1856,  which  ended  in  abandonment:  in  the  meantime 
the  projectors  were  amused  with  a  series  of  extensive  su^ 
veys  of  the  whole  route,  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Huron, 
— of  over  four  hundred  miles,  and  with  estimates  for  canals 
for  Atlantic  vessels. 

The  result  of  these  surveys  shows  that  the  abandoned 
canal  on  which  $373,191  has  been  expended  was  in  the 
wrong  place;  that  to  have  completed  it  on  the  scale  pro* 
posed  would  have  cost  $1,465,439,  whereas  the  same  result 
can  be  produced  in  the  right  place  for  $681,932 — in  other 
words,  that  the  opportune  abandonment  of  the  work  will 
effect  a  saving  of  $410,316.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
if  the  commencement  has  involved  a  loss  of  $373,191,  the 
abandonment  has  saved  a  greater  sum,  and  that  there  is 
still  a  handsome  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  latter.  The 
summit  level  of  the  proposed  Ottawa  route  at  Lake  Nipifl- 
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ring  would  be  six  hundred  and  fifky-one  feet  above  tide- 
water; and  the  total  rise  and  &11  from  tide-water  to  Lake 
Huron,  by  this  route,  is  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet,  the  fSdl  from  Lake  Nipissing  to  Lake  Huron  being 
seventy-seven  feet 

The  general  results  of  the  Ottawa  survey,  as  made  by 
Mr.  T.  0.  Clark,  C.  E.,  are  embraced  in  the  following  table 
extracted  from  his  report: — 
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^DtsTANoas,  milei-^ 
awTumi.  **£2J^^      Canal* 

Uchine  Canal,....  ...    8-50 

lake  St  Loois,. . . .  13-31  . . . 

Siioc  Anne's, ...    1*19 

lake  of  Two  Mta.,.  24  70  ... 

(WOloD to Gr'ttvle,.  773  . . .    600 

Green  Shoab, ...      *10 

Ottawa  River, 55.97  . . . 

Qiaodiere  and  Dea 

Cbincs, 3-75  . . .    2*61 

Dee Cbenea Lake,..  26*69  ... 

Chata, 1-70...      -60 

GhataLake, 19  28  ... 

Sdowi  to  Black  falls,  18  32  . . .     105 
Birer  and  Lake  Con- 

kmga,    24-93  . . . 

ChapeaaandL'Islet,  4-85...      -14 

Beep  River, 33*58... 

Joaehim's  to  Mat- 

tawan, 51-74  ...    2*26 

Bifer  Mattawan,  . .  16  22  . . .    108 
Samroit  level  ana  cut,  51  15  ...    5*97 

P^chRiver, 47-52...      -82 

Add  Enffineering  ds 

Sopenntendenoe, 

Totals, 401-44...  29-32 


t L»V»L»— -» 

No.  of      Lockage, 
Locka.  IttL, 

5  . . .  43-75 
\\\\  100 
7!.'.'    58-60 


6...    6300 

... 
5  . . .    50-00 

11  .'*.*  10400 
2  .'.'.'    1800 


. .  14  . . .  148-20 
..  11  ...  14400 

•  e  •  •  • 

. .    7  . . .    7700 


..64  ...  66570 


Cost. 

• .  .not  estimated. 
.  • .        do. 

$469,672 

.'.'.*       1,649,909 
136,105 


.  •  • 
. . . 
.  • . 

.  •  • 

. .  • 
. . . 

V   .    . 

... 
.  .  . 
... 
.  .  . 


816.733 

681,932 

1,256,840 

262,514 
243,507 


1,757,653 

1,162,154 

2,160,369 

886,117 

574,176 


...    $12,057,680 


The  scale  iof  nayigation  proposed  is  for  vessels  of  one 
thousand  tons.  Locks  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by 
forty-five  feet  wide,  with  twelve  feet  depth  of  water  on  the 
Qdtre  sills. 

These  figures  are  conclnsive; — a  canal  scheme,  nnder- 
teken  on  such  a  scale,  and  npon  such  a  route,  with  all  the 


changes  md  additions  which  would  follow,  would  lemlt  in 
an  expenditure  of  at  Ijeast  twenty  milliooB  of  dollars;  buit 
if  it  could  be  done  for  ten,  it  would  be  equally  ixnpracticablfi 
as  a  provincial  undertaking.    The  region  trayeraed  deed 
not  possess  sufficient  political  influence  to  cany  th(S  appro- 
priations fpr  a  tithe  of  the  sum  required ;  and  sfi  a  commer- 
cial speculation  no  case  could  be  made  out  for  it    Although 
it  would  shorten  the  distance  between  Montre^  and  Lak» 
Huron  by  three  hundred  miles  over  the  present  route,  viL 
the  lakes  and  the  Welland  Canal,  there  would  be  no  saving 
of  time  on  the  round  trip,  on  account  of  the  extra  lockage 
and  river  navigation;  and  it  would  be  exclusively  a  rout© 
for  steamers,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  present  iout(3 
is  available  for  sail  craft.    On  the  St.  Lawrence  route  the 
extra  tlp-ee  hundred  mil^  would  be  overcome  by  a  propeller 
in  the  open  lakes  with  an  unvarying  speed,  night  and  day, 
of  ten  miles  per  hour;  while  the  ten  extra  locks  of  the  Ot- 
tawa route,  and  the  more  intricate  river  navigation  worked 
at  half-speed,  would  demand  at  least  an  equal  loss  of  time. 
For  the  downward  commerce  only,  whicji  gives  at  least 
three  tons  to  one  of  the  upward,  the  dijfference  is  vastly  in 
favor  of  the  St  I^awrence,  in  those  boats  which  descend 
the  rapids,  as  there  is  in  this  case  only  the  Welland  Oanal 
with  twenty-seyen  jlocks  against  the  Otta:wa  canals  with 
fifty-nine.    On  the  St  Lawrence  route  there  is  a  local  aa  well 
as  a  through  buaiuess,  and  a  choice  of  markets  while  m 
transitu^  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  railways  in  qase  of  jn- 
terruption  to  the  navigation.    On  the  Ottawa  there  is  at 
present  only  sawn  lumber  to  fill  out  a  cargo.    But  while 
so  great  an  undertaking  is,  on  the  part  of  Canada,  financially 
impracticable  and  commercially  unwarrantable,  the  opening 
of  this  route  is,  as  an  imperial  and  military  work,  most  de- 
sirable.   From  the  remote  position  of  the  greater  part,  the 
expense  of  cut-stone  locks  of  the  size  proposed,  would 
make  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  scale  and  also  the  charaeter 
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of  the  work.  Cedar  cribwork  is  nearly  as  durable  as  or- 
dinary masonry  in  this  climate;  and  by  substituting  it, 
filled  with  stones  and  planked  water-tight,  for  stone- work, 
the  Ottawa  route  would  supply  the  materials  and  the  kind 
of  labor  required.  The  laying  of  masonry  can  only  be  ad- 
vantageously done  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  time  would  be  lost  by  high  water.  In  some 
sections  it  would  probably  be  found  cheaper  to  build 
timber  locks,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  future  stone  ones.  Any  increased  cost  of  mainte- 
nance would  be  far  less  than  the  interest  saved,  and  the 
amount  so  saved  in  interest  would  be  an  ample  renewal 
fond.  The  fact  that  scarcely  one  of  the  hundreds  of  stone 
locks  in  America  have  proved  after  ten  years'  experience, 
to  be  properly  proportioned,  for  the  wants  of  commerce, 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  substituting  timber  for  stone 
for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Ottawa  route — especially 
as  there  seems  no  hope  for  the  work  being  carried  out  upon 
any  more  expensive  basis. 

IMPROVEHSNT   OF  THS   RFV^ER  ST.   LAWRSKOE. 

The  early  and  efficient  commencement  of  this  work  was 
Very  much  retarded  by  the  fact  that  the  obstructions  were 
^der  separate  jurisdictions,  and  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  provinces;  and  that  the  action  of  one  would 
be  of  little  value  unless  imitated  by  the  other.    Lower 
Canada,  having  control  of  the  seaports,  helped  herself  to  the 
lion's  share  of  the  import  duties,  the  only  fiind  upon  which 
either  province  could  rely  for  internal  improvements.    The 
^vision  of  these  duties  was  a  constant  source  of  contention 
V)etween  them.    From  1792  'to  1813,  Lower  Canada  col- 
lected a  net  revenue  of  £642,000  sterling,  of  which  she 
kept  X600,000  and  gave  the  odd  numbers  to  her  younger 
^ster.    From  1818  to  1818,  Upper  Canada  received  less 
thim  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  net  revenue  collected  by 
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Lower  Canada, — and  in  1820  and  1821,  nothing  at  all; 
whereupon  she  carried  her  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  thereafter  the  Imperial  government  assumed  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  these  revenues.  The  net 
amount  received  by  the  two  provinces,  in  the  half-century 
between  their  separation  in  1791  and  their  re-union  in  1841, 
was.  Lower  Canada,  £8,445,140  sterling  (or  $17,225,700;) 
and  Upper  Canada,  £781,884  steriing  (or  $3,659,178,) 
which  may  be  considered  the  measure  of  the  ability  of  the 
two,  respectively,  in  carrying  on  their  public  works.  Both 
provinces  had  a  gradually  increasing  but  comparatively  un- 
important revenue  collected  at  their  inland  ports;  and 
Lower  Canada,  under  cover  of  inspection,  levied  a  toll  on 
scows  and  rafts  passing  Chateauguay,  which,  between  1808 
and  1831,  yielded  about  £6,500  (or  $31,633.33.)  She 
also  claimed  the  excess,  not  only  by  virtue  of  her  superior 
population,  but  on  the  ground  that  rum,  the  article  on  which 
the  bulk  of  the  duty  was  collected,  was  almost  exclusively 
consumed  by  her;  and  Upper  Canada  was  charged  with 
having  descen4ed  to  whisky.  Per  contra,  it  may  be  stated^ 
that  the  quantity  of  rum  which  passed  above  Coteau  du 
Lac  in  1799  was  about  sixty  thousand  gallons,  (which  prob- 
ably went  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  Upper  Canada;) 
and  the  still  harder  fact  that  a  barrel  of  rum,  the  freight  on 
which  was  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  from  Lachine  to 
Kingston,  was  the  well-known  standard  of  up  freight  for 
merchandise  by  batteaux  and  Durham  boats. 

The  action  taken  by  the  two  provinces,  respectively,  be- 
fore the  Union  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  as  follows.  As  early  as  the  session  of 
1795-96,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  construction  of  both 
a  canal  and  a  turnpike  to  Lachine,  by  the  late  Hon.  John 
Richardson,  who  lived  to  carry  out  those  schemes  at  a  later 
day.  In  1805,  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  appropri- 
ated £1,000  (or  $4,000)  to  clear  the  channel  of  the  Lachine 
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Bafiia,  Batteanz,  which  ran  down  loaded,  were  dragged 
op  light  and  took  in  their  up  cargo  at  Lachine,  to  which 
pomt  it  was  carted  fix)m  Montreal  The  result  of  this  first 
oqpenditare  proving  satisfactory,  a  similar  sum  was  given 
the  following  year  for  the  rapids  between  Montreal  and 
like  St  Francis.  Nothing  further  was  done  until  1818, 
irben  commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  those  from 
Upper  Canada  about  the  improvement  of  the  water  com- 
monication  between  the  provinces,  both  by  the  St  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  routes.  In  that  year,  also,  a  company  was  in- 
oovpoiated  to  construct  the  Lachine  Canal  within  three 
years,  and  another  for  the  Chambly  Canal,  to  be  completed 
in  seven  years.  In  1821,  the  Lachine  Canal  was  assumed 
by  the  province,  the  company  having  failed  to  act;  and  in 
1823  a  similar  course  was  taken,  for  the  same  reason,  with 
the  Chambly  Canal,  coupled  with  the  proviso  that  it  should 
not  be  commenced  until  the  Lachine  was  completed.  In 
1831  an  appropriation  was  made  for  ascertaining  if  loaded 
hatteaux  could  be  taken  up  the  rapids  between  Lakes  St 
Prancis  and  St  Louis,  and  whether  steamers,  about  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  which  great  expectations  had  been  formed, 
ooold  not  ascend  the  cascades  to  Prescott  This  was  a 
idieme  for  "  reducing  the  grade  "  of  the  river  at  the  rapids, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  currents  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
per  hoar  could  be  reduced  one-half.  Cuts  forming  inclined 
plaofiB  were  made  at  Mill  Point  below  the  Cedars,  at  Point 
la  Diable,  the  Bigolet,  and  French's  Bun;  but  nothing  be- 

(jond  the  expenditure  of  the  money  resulted  from  this 
movementi — ^with  which  the  action  of  Lower  Canada  in  re- 
qpeet  to  the  improvement  of  the  St  Lawrence  terminated. 
The  first  movement  of  Upper  Canada  was  an  advertise- 
ment dated  19th  February,  1817,  in  which  the  lieutenant- 
goremor  invited  tenders  for  the  work  of  rendering  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  water  communication  between 
Licfiine  and  Eangston,  by  the  course  of  the  river  Bideau, 
11 
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navigable  for  boats  drawing  tWo  feet  of  water  and  ten  te^-^ 
in  width,  and  also  for  boats  drawing  three  feet  of  water  an 
twelve  feet  in  width.    The  route  defined  was  by 
Creek  and  Bideau  and  Miid  Lakes;  the  number  and  poen* 
tion  of  the  locks  were  to  be  specified,  and  ^'  the  number  oj^ 
floodgates  in  each  lock."    The  next  year  £2,000  (or  $8,006> 
was  granted  for  a  survey  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  IftZfi 
commissioners  were  appointed.    In  J.823  and  1824,  £2,000 
(or  $8,000)  more  were  granted  to  this  commission  of  which 
Eobert  Nichol  was  vice-president,  and  James  Gordon  and 
Charles  Jones,  members.    On  the  death  of  Colonel  Nichol, 
his  place  was  filled  by  John  Macaulay.    As  the  views  of 
the  country  with  respect  to  the  scale  of  the  proposed  navi- 
gation became  enlarged  each  successive  year,  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  evidently  alarmed   the   Legislature. 
Even  the  offer  of  £70,000  stg.  ($350,000)  by  the  Lnperial 
government  towards  opening  the  Bideau  route,  foiled  to 
elicit  more  than  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  a  promise 
of  early  consideration.    The  Legislature  leaned  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  the  natural  commercial  route,  having  only- 
about  one-half  of  the  lockage  of  the  Bideau  route;  and 
were,  moreover,  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  cheaper  of 
the  two.    The  Imperial  government,  desiring  the  control 
of  the  work  for  military  purposes,  set  about  the  Bideai]^ 
Canal  themselves,  in  1826,  on  an  estimate  of  £169,000  stg; 
($845,000,)  and  completed  it  in  1832  at  a  cost  of  £900,6w> 
stg.  ($4,500,000) — a  result  whi<ih  may  fully  account  for  ike 
hesitation  of  the  Legislature,  in  1825,  in  accepting  ihe 
£70,000  ($350,000)  and  undertaking  the  work. 

The  opening  of  the  Bideau  route  failed  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  trade.  The  lock  at  Vaudreuil  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  company;  those  at  Grenville  were  much 
less  in  size  than  the  ones  above  and  below  them;  fixed 
bridges  prevented  masted  vessels  from  going  through^ and 
the  absence  of  a  towing-path  made  forwarding  a  monopoly. 


Hk 


1  esoded  tftfe  delay  mA  expense  of  looidBg  s  iMetai!4ag 
tnigb  with  e^ery  freight  Moreorer,  the  caxal  was 
Ai^ed  as  a  militafy  rather  than  oommeidal  trndertakiDg 
he  parties  in  charge  b^g  beyond  the  reach  of  aathorily 
opfaiioii  in  the  colony*  No  sooner  had  it  been  tried, 
tfeibre,  tfaaii  the  improvetnent  of  the  St  Lawrenee  was 
i^nt;  a  grant  being  made  Ibr  the  Gomwidl  Oanal  in 
tS,  and  this  work  was  oommeneed  in  1834 
[n  describing  the  several  works  embraeed  in  the  impror- 
oi  of  the  St  Lawrence^  we  commence  at  tide^water  with 


LAKE  ST.  PXTEl. 


kbont  fifty  miles  below  Mcmtreal,  at  the  lowest  point  un- 
uenced  by  tide,  the  St  Lawrence  spreads  out  into  a 
>ad  and  shallow  expanse  called  Lake  St  Peter*  The 
)th  at  low-water  upon  these  flats  was  only  eleven  feet^ 
1  sea-going  vessels  were  consequently  obliged  to  lighten 
entering  and  leaving  Montreal,  which  city,  notwith* 
iding  this  disadvantage,  maintained  her  position  as  the 
Dorium  for  the  import  trad^  and  of  all  exports  except 
ber,  in  which  latter  trade  the  tidal  harbor  and  roomy 
es  of  Quebec  defy  competition.  As  there  were  only  two 
three  comparatively  insignificfuit  bars  above  Lake  St 
Ht^  and  none  below,  and  as  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  soft, 
«B  proposed  to  deepen  the  channel  by  dredging^  so  that 
een  feet  draft  of  water  might  be  carried  up  to  MontreaL 
B  was  first  attempted  by  the  government  in  1844^  when 
engineers  endeavored  to  induce  old  Father  St  Lawrence 
save  the  bed  in  which  he  had  lain  since  first  he  emerged 
It  the  ocean,  and  follow  a  '^  Straight  out,"  to  be  dredged 
ihe  required  depth*  The  work  was  so  managed  that, 
r  expending  $296,610,  it  was  suspended  in  1847,  and 
Legislature,  after  investigation,  abandoned  it  in  disgust; 
Bimipon  the  Hon*  John  Young,  oa  behalf  of  the  harbor 
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oommiflsioners  of  Montreal,  after  four  years  had  elapse^^ 
obtained  permission  to  try  again,  and  tbe  work  was  recoup 
menced  in  1851.    By  following  the  natural  channel,  coix^. 
plete  success  has  been  obtained,  with  much  less  time  asLc2 
money,  and  a  vessel  drawing  not  sixteen  but  eighteen  fe^^ 
of  water  can  now  come  up.    It  is  intended  to  continue  op- 
erations until  twenty  feet  at  low-water  is  obtained;  and  as 
the  government,  having  had  its  practicability  deuKHistratec^ 
has  assumed  the  expense,  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  yfosk  will 
be  carried  out 

TBS    LAOmmE   OAFAL. 

The  original  canal  between  Montreal  and  Lachine,  com- 
menced  in  1821  and  completed  in  1825  at  a  cost  of 
£110,000  (or  $440,000,)  was  an  admirably  c(Histructed 
work,  with  cut-stone  locks,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
long  between  the  gates,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  with  fix- 
ed bridges  of  the  same  class  of  masonry.    In  these,  as  in 
the  locks  of  the  Bideau  and  St.  Lawrence  canals^  the  upper 
gates  were  placed  upon  breast  walls,  which  reduced  the 
effective  length  of  the  lock.    On  the  Welland  Canal,  tho 
upper  gates  being  carried  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
ones,  the  whole  length  between  the  gates  is  available. 

The  enlargement  of  the  old  Lachine  boat  canal,  in  oofsk- 
nection  with  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  St  Lawrence  ship  canals,  was  one  of  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  the  reunion  in  1841,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  views  oi  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  1825,  as  to  the  impolicy  of 
its  substantial  stone  locks  of  boat  size  only.  The  enlarge* 
ment,  begun  in  1848,  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  1848  6x 
the  passage  of  large  vessels,  and  was  completed  in  1849, 
except  the  widening  of  a  portion  of  the  rock-cut  near  La- 
chine  which  is  now  in  progress.  This  c^nal,  eight  and 
a  half  miles  long  with  forty-four  feet  lockage,  surmounts 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  Lachine  Bapids^  and  con- 
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nects  Lake  St  Louis,  aa  enlargement  of  the  St  Lawrence^' 
nith  the  harbor  of  Montreal 

THB  BSATTHAKNOIB  CAVJLL. 

He  next  in  order  is  the  Beauhamois  Canal  on  the  oppo- 
site or  south  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  only  one 
«pon  that  side,  eleven  miles  long  with  eighty  feet  lockage, 
tommenced  in  1842  and  oompleted  in  1849.  It  connects 
Lake  St  Louis  with  Lake  St  Francis,  overcoming  three 
tODsiderable  rapids,  united  together  by  a  swift  current,  and 
known  as  the  Ooteau,  the  Cedars,  and  the  Cascades. 

THS   OOBSWALL  OANAL. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St  Francis,  the  Cornwall 
Canal,  twelve  miles  long  with  fifty  feet  lockage,  reaches  the 
head  of  the  Longue  Sault  Bapids.    This  work  was  under- 
taken by  Upper  Canada  alone  in  1884,  and  carried  on  until 
1888,  by  which  time  £440,000  (or  $1,780,000)  had  been 
expended.    It  was  completed  after  the  union,  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  £75,000  (or  $800,000,)  and  opened  for  traffic 
in  1848. 

THS  WniXlMSBURO  CAITALS. 

From  the  Cornwall  Canal  to  Prescott,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
^ight  miles,  there  are  four  minor  rapids, — Farrans  Point, 
fiapid  Plit,  Point  Iroquois,  and  Les  Gallopes, — with  a 
United  lockage  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet,  at  which  four 
Separate  canals  were  first  constructed,  the  two  upper  of 
"Which  have  since  been  united  by  the  Junction  Canal.  These 
Canals  were  commenced  in  1843 ;  the  upper  one  was  opened 
tc  the  trade  in  1846  and  the  remainder  in  1847. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  St.  Lawrence  navigation  is, 

iluKt  although  between  Prescott  and  Montreal,  a  distance  of 

^»ie  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  there  are  forty  and  one-half 

^es  of  eanal,  and  twenty-seven  locks  with  two  himdred 
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Mod  four  afid  tltfeei<|iiarte»  feei  loekager  steameni  o 
hundred  tons  burthen  daily  deBcend  £rom  the  ierel  at 
cott  to  that  at  Mc»treal  (the  fall  being  two  bundle 
twenty-five  feet)  without  usdi^  a  loek  or  canal.  The : 
of  the  Si.  JjawKgicer  though  some  have  ^  &il  ot  oyei 
feet  in  a  miie^  are  ttay^gable  lor  deaoevding  boata  i 
drivght  of  six  to  eight  feet  aoecnrding  to  ;kh6  ^xtrsn 
low  and  high  water.  Freight  boats  drawing  more 
thia  deao^Kl  the  canab;  but  the  mixed  fieigbt  and  p 
ger  steaixiers^  which  the  SEqpidity,  ooayfbrt|.  ax¥l  execti 
of  the  trip  austain  in  ^te  of  the  mNray,.  all  n;i 
rapids,  making  the  passage  between  Prescott  and  Mo 
in  nine  to  ten  hours.  The  iovpioveiDeDt  of  the  rapid 
to  turn  the  whole  descending  trade  down  the  river,  ifa 
ahortening  the  time  of  transit  aud  practically  doublii 
capacity  of  the  canals,  has  been  mooted  for  the  ]» 
years.  Two  xxMxies  have  been  proposed;  one  to  rai 
water  sur&ee  by  dams  and  piera^  the  oiher  to  lowi 
bottom  by  submarine  blasting, — boih  baring  the  san 
ject  in  view,  Tiz^^  the  increase  of  depth  at  jbwo  or 
pointSy  where  alone  there  is  any  deficiency.  The  f 
plan  has  been  successfully  adopted  for  the  purposes  < 
timber  narigation  on  the  Ottawa;  the  latter,  whic 
been  al90  tried  there,  has  net  only  done  no  good  but  pc 
liarm,  because  it  has  substituted  a  torn  and  jagged  I 
rock  for  one  worn  sn^ooth  by  the  flow  of  ages.  Mon 
.a  rapid  being  an  inclined  trough,  if  the  bottom  is  lo 
the  water  sur&ce  descends  with  it  more  or  less,  and  a 
tempt  to  increase  the  depth,  beyond  the  removal 
isolated  boulder,  &c.,  by  submarine  blasting,  exoe 
slack  water,  seems  hopeless.  Lastly,  the  eflect  of  subc 
blasting  against  Potsdam  sandstone  in  shoal  water ' 
aearoely  be  perceptible,  while  the  cost,  if  per^sted  in, ' 
be  overwhelming.  An  ajqpropriation  of  £25,00 
$100)000)  as  .na  eq^perimeikt  would  settle  the  qu 
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al  the  practicalHlity  of  flopdiag  tlie  shoals  by  dums,  &c., 
and  wottlid  be  a  mere  trifle,  even  to  thipw  awaj  in  pursuit 
of  an  pbgect  of  so  miicb  importance.  The  indifference  dis- 
played towards  this  subject,  as  well  as  tpward  the  equally 
important  one  of  an  enlai^ged  direct  cantd  between  the  St 
Lawrence  (^ear  Montreal)  and  Lake  Ohamplain  is  due  to 
the  demands  created  by  our  railway  policy,  and  the  mis- 
take assumption  that  railways  ^ould  in  a  great  measure 
sapenede  the  canals.  Improvepients  in  the  navigation  do 
not  Qj^w  come  home  to  any  particular  locality,  or  enlist  the 
active  co-operation  of  any  party.  Moreover,  they  oflFer  no 
inducement  to  speculators  t9  undertake  them  by  corporate 
companies;  for,  the  expenditure  being  necessarily  made 
under  public  competitioi),  in  which  the  work  goes  (o  the 
lowest  bidder,  such  works  dp  not  a^ord  any  of  those  inci- 
dental advantages  by  which  fortunes  are  made  and  p^y 
^PB9^  ob^ained^  and  ^Jiich  are  so  conspicuous  in  a  subsi- 
dised railway.  "yThen  the  public  funds  can  be  dispensed 
through  the  medium  of  an  irrespgnsible  corporation,  the  left 
band  is  jxot  ignorant  of  what  the  right  is  doing;  it  is  not 
florpri/nng,  therefore,  that  the  indir^t  system  of  aiding  rail- 
way! and  munieipalilies  has  been  more  popular  for  the 
time  than  the  direct  application  of  the  moneyi  under  proper 
ttfegoarda,  to  wprks  of  general  utility  only* 

From  Prescott  upward,  navigation  is  unrestricted  for 
craft  of  any  din^en^ons  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  dis- 
taoee  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  milea.  Here  a  canal,  or; 
father  a  passage  without  locks,  is  opened  across  a  sand  bar, 
Called  t^e  Beach,  into  Burlington  Bay,  by  which  fneans 
Qamilton  ii^  piade  a  lake  port  The  Desjardins  Canal,  also 
^Nt^ot  locks,  extends  lake  navi^tion  to  Dundaa,  five 
ttfles  above  Hanulton^  these  canals  a^  however,  local 
^orkfl,  off  the  line  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Lake  routesi,  and 
^ze^Eoperly  oome  under  t^  head  of  Harbor  yToock^ 
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THX  WBLLAKD   CANAL. 


The  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  the  rapids  above  and  below 
em,  offer  by  &r  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  naviga- 
•n  of  any  upon  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  lockage 
loired  to  connect  that  short  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles, 
tween  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  greater  than  the 
gregate  of  all  other  obstructions  in  the  thousand  miles 
feween  Lake  Superior  and  tide  water. 
Although  a  canal  to  unite  the  two  lakes  was  projected  at 
agara  as  early  as  1798,  and  an  exploration  of  the  ridge 
lich  bounds  the  Welland  River,  on  the  north,  was  made 
enty  years  later,  (in  1818,  the  year  after  the  scheme  was 
3po8ed  by  Mr.  Merritt  to  Gourlay,)  the  first  active  move- 
nt was  made  in  1828,  by  obtaining  a  line  of  levels  be- 
een  this  river,  called  also  the  Chippewa,  and  Lake  Onta- 
>, — ^which  were  run  by  Hiram  Tibbets,  engineer.  On  the 
th  May,  1824,  the  legislature  incorporated  George  Keefer, 
lomas  Merritt,  George  Adams,  William  Chisholm,  Jo- 
ph  Smith,  Paul  Shipman,  John  Decou,  and  William 
amilton  Merritt,  as  the  "  Welland  Canal  Company,"  with 
capital  of  £37,500,  ($150,000,)  divided  into  3,000  shares 
'£12, 10«.,  ($50.00,)  each.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  stock  was 
tbschbed,  and  the  work  was  commenced  on  the  30th  No- 
smber,  1824,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark ;  that  "  its  prose- 
ition  was  not  discontinued  a  single  day  until  two  vessels 
lased  from  lake  to  lake,  five  years  later;"  although  in  the 
eantime  the  expenditure  was  more  than  six  times  the 
iginal  capital.  The  first  project  contemplated  a  boat  canaJ 
Jy,  up  the  valley  of  the  Twelve  Mile  Creek  to  the  foot 
the  mountain  ridge,  ascending  from  thence  by  a  railway 
the  Beaver  dams,  and  thence  to  the  Welland  Biver  by  a 
lat  canal  tunneled  through  the  Bidge:  but  power  was  ob- 
ined  also  to  connect  the  Welland  Biver  with  Lake  Erie  at 
6  mouth  of  the  Grand  Biver.  Li  1825,  a  ship  canal  was 
stenninod  on,  and  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
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£200,000,  ($800,000.)  In  1826,  the  legislature  loa 
company  £25,000,  ($100,000,)  and  the  Imperial  i 
ment,  the  same  year,  gave  £16,800,  sterling,  ($81,60 
ninth  of  the  estimated  cost,  in  consideration  of  the  £ 
sage  of  government  stores,  troops,  and  vessels.  I 
the  legislature  took  £60,000,  ($200,000)  stock,  th 
pany  to  pay  interest  until  one  year  after  completic 
also  granted  18,400  acres  of  marsh  land.  The  leg 
of  Lower  Canada  also  took  £25,000  stg.,  (or  $100,00( 
In  1828  the  whole  amount  of  stock  was  paid  up,  i 
company  succeeded  in  borrowing  £50,000  (or  $2 
from  the  Imperial  government  on  condition  of  surre: 
ihe  grant  of  one-ninth  the  cost.  The  work  had 
gressed  that  it  was  fully  anticipated  the  water  woul 
been  let  in  early  in  November,  1828;  but,  when  wii 
days  of  this  estimated  result,  slips  of  so  formidable 
acter  took  place  in  the  "  Deep  Cut,"  which  was  i 
feet  in  depth,  that  it  became  indispensable  to  aban< 
original  plan  of  making  a  feeder  of  the  Welland  Bi 
level  of  which  is  ten  feet  lower  than  Lake  Erie,  and  i 
a  supply  of  water  on  a  higher  level  from  the  Granc 
in  order  to  pass  over  the  quidssands  which  caused  th 
Up  to  this  period  the  whole  pressure  had  been  b 
the  shareholders;  no  aid  had  been  granted  by  the 
ment  except  that  for  which  the  interest  had  been  pui 
paid  by  the  company ;  but  now  the  fimds  were  aln 
hausted,  and  they  dared  not  appeal  to  the  legislatui 
prophecies  of  the  inevitable  failure  of  all  attempts  1 
navigation  through  the  Deep  Cut  met  them  at  ever 
It  was  now  necessary  to  throw  a  dam  across  the 
River  by  which  its  waters  were  raised  about  seven  fe( 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  to  out  a  feeder,  twent 
miles  in  length,  to  be  carried  by  an  aqueduct  over  H 
land  Biver;  by  which  means,  after  allowing  for  the 
the  feeder,  a  level  sixteen  feet  higher  than  the  1 
Biver  was  obtained,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  carry 


Deep  Cut  down  into  those  tre^lxeroufl  qiMcks^cU  was 
avoided.  It  was  necessary  to  do  all  this  chiefly  on  credit, 
and  a  covenant  was  inserted  in  each  contract  that  a  percent- 
age only  was  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  balance  "  afler  th|e 
company  obtained  the  means  from  the  legislature; "  so  con- 
fident were  the  directors  that  parliament,  like  Jupiter,  would 
help  those  who  help  themselyes. 

Although  the  frost  did  not  leave  the  ground  until  the 
15th  of  April,  1829,  the  dam  across  the  Grand  Biyer,  the 
aqueduct  over  the  Welland,  four  locks  at  the  Deep  Cut,  the 
cut  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland,  and  twenty-seven  miles 
of  canal,  were  so  &r  completed  on  the  9th  day  of  October 
as  to  admit  the  passing  of  a  vessel  down  the  feeder;  and  on 
the  30th  of  November  (the  anniversary  of  its  commence- 
ment five  years  before,)  two  schooners,  one  British  and  the 
other  American,  the  "Ann  and  Jane"  of  York  (Toronto,) 
and  the  "  E.  H.  Bough  ton"  of  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  passed 
up  from  Lake  Ontario  into  Lake  Erie. 

The  confidence  displayed  by  the  contractors,  without 
which  thle  works  must  have  been  suspended  altogether,  was 
a  natural  result  of  the  vigor,  ability,  and  integrity  displayed 
l)ytiie  projector  of  the  work, — the  Hon.  William  Hamilton 
Merritt,* — ^by  whose  extraordinary  energy,  perseverance 
and  discretion  all  difficulties  were  surmounted.  Of  thoae 
out  of  the  province,  John  B.  Yates  of  New  York,  the 
largest  private  shareholder,  who  in  1827  became  liable  for 
A  large  amount  in  aid  of  the  company,  was  its  greatest 
^>ene&ctor.  To  show  upon  how  few  the  labor  fell,  only  eight 
^pper  Canadians,  viz.,  Willia^l  Hamilton  Merritt  of  St. 
Oatherines,  George  Keefer  of  Thorold  (who  was  the  first 
t^^esident  <^  the  company,)  John  Henry  Duim,  John  Bev- 

^Sioee  iliMe  liiMi  were  written,  deiUh  bee  remoFed  a  man,  who,  with  un- 
^^fl^ig  €Daffff  erer  pomied  his  object  jn  the  spirit  of  peaoe ; — a  politician 
^^%o  was  not  an  office -efseker,  and  who  loved  his  country  more  than  self  or 
BtalAinan  often  in  advance  of  his  oonntrymen — ^but  not  of  his  conn- 
a  loyattitwbo  so  valued  tnith  that  besought  it  even  from  the  enemy— 
Ip  be  nMsnndeortood  rather  than  to  remain  nnanned. 
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erly  Robinson,  William  Allan,  Henry  John  Boulton,  B'Arcy^ 
Boulton,  and  Colonel  Joseph  Wells,  of  Toronto, — ^heli 
sufficient  stock  to  qualify  them  to  become  directors;  and  foxr 
these  services  they  never  received,  or  looked  for,  any  corn.-* 
pensation. 

Parliament  in  1880,  by  a  majority  of  two,  granted  a  loan 
of  £25,000  (or  $100,000,)  which  enabled  the  company  to 
pay  the  debts  incurred  during  the  previous  year.    The 
whole  expenditure  to  this  period  had  been  £272,795  (or 
$1,091,180.)    To  avoid  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Welland 
and  Niagara  Bivers,  and  the  strong  current  in  the  latter,  it 
was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  feeder,  as  far  as  its  course  was 
directed  toward  Lake  Erie,  and  cut  a  new  channel,  only 
seven  miles  long,  to  join  that  lake  at  Gravelly  Bay;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  aqueduct  over  the  Welland  had  been 
made  twenty-four  feet  wide.    In  1831,  £50,000  (or  $200,000) 
was  loaned  by  the  legislature  on  condition  that  this  amount 
would  complete  the  canal  and  harbors,  and  that  the  com- 
pany should  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan  and  one-half  the 
principal;   and  John  B.  Yates,  William  H.  Merritt,  and 
Alexander  Yates  McDonell  became  sureties  for  these  con- 
ditions.   The  work  was  retarded  by  fearful  ravages  of  the 
cholera  in  1832,  but  in  1833  the  new  outlet  at  Gravelly 
Bay  (Port  Colbome,)  was  brought  into  use.    After  this 
date  the  control  of  the  work  was  in  a  great  measure  assumed 
by   commissioners    appointed    by   government    to    look 
after  the  large  interest  the  province  now  had  in  the  under- 
taking.   In  1834,  the  capital  was  increased  to  £250,000  (or 
$1,000,000,)— the  government  subscribing  for  £50,000  (or 
$200,000,)  stock  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Speaker  McLean, 
ever  a  friend  to  the  work.    In  1836,  a  committee  of  the 
house  recommended  the  assumption  of  the  work  by  the 
province,  and  ultimate  indemnification  of  the  shareholders^ 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  latter,  who  had  been  the  means 
of  conferring  so  great  a  boon  upon  the  province;  and  in 
1837  all  government  loans  were  converted  into  stook,  and 
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i  farther  appropriation  of  £245,000  (or  $980,000,)  to  com- 
plete the  canal  in  a  durable  manner,  with  stone  locks,  was 
authorized.    In  1839,  the  purchase  of  the  private  stock 
was  authorized  by  an  act  to  which  the  royal  assent  was 
withheld;  but,  on  the  unanimous  petition  of  the  legislature, 
this  was  given  in  1840;   and  the  legislature  authorized  a 
grant  of  £500,000  (or  $2,000,000,)  to  complete  the  work,— 
only  two  members  out  of  eighty  opposing  the  grant, — a 
striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  1884,  when  the 
company  were  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Speaker  McLean.    Doctor  Strachan,  archdeacon  of  York, 
aud  member  of  the  legislative  council,  the  present  bishop 
of  Toronto,  was  always  a  firm  supporter  of  the  work,  and 
by  his  vigorous  pen  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  as  early 
as  1825,  in  putting  the  true  scope  and  bearing  of  this 
important  enterprise  before  the  country.    Hon.  W.  B.  Rob- 
inson, now  a  commissioner  of  the  Canada  Company,  as  gov- 
ernment commissioner  and  superintendent  of  the  canal,  and 
subsequently  as  chief  commissioner  of  public  works  for  the 
province,  was  ever  a  &st  friend  to  this  great  work. 

The  old  Welland  Canal  had  forty  wooden  locks,  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  twenty-two  feet 
iride  between  the  walls,  with  seven  feet  water  on  the  sills; 
taA,  these  endured  from  1829  until  1845,  by  which  time  they 
were  frdly  worn  out  The  section  of  the  canal  was  twenty- 
flix  feet  wide  at  bottom,  fifty-six  feet  on  water-line,  and  eight 
&et  depth  of  water.  The  cost  of  stone  locks  would  alone 
We  consumed  all  the  company's  resources,  leaving  nothing 
&r excavations,  dams,  harbors,  aqueducts,  and  bridges;  and 
Any  attempt  on  that  basis  would  have  ruined  the  enterprise. 
By  taking  a  vessel,  of  over  one  hundred  tons,  from  lake  to 
lake,  in  1829,  at  an  outlay  of  a  little  over  one  million  of  dol- 
UiH,  the  company  were  sustained  by  the  legislature — ^which 
11  ^  to  that  period  had  never  given  them  more  than  £50,000 
H  (or  $200,000,)  at  a  time,  but  which,  ten  years  later,  voted  ten 
M   ^Unes  as  much  for  stone  locks. 
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It  is  iiripossible,  at  thvi  di^,  fully  to  Appreciate  the  -vlciiS- 
Bitudea  of  such  an  undertaknig  hy  corpdtate  enteipris6  ih 
Upper  Canada  more  than  thirty  ycart  ag6.    We  have  only 
the  successes  before  us; — ^the  refusals,  disappointments, 
sneers,  and  raillery  sttfFered  by  the  directors  and  their 
supporters  are  forgotteii ;  but,  so  long  as  the  St  Lawrence 
flows  to  the  sea,  Upper  Oanada  will  reinember  with  ptidt 
and  aflfection  the  men  who  (sould,  at  so  eatfly  a  day,  cafry- 
such  a  vast  enterprise  to  successful  completion.    ProjectG^- 
for  organizing  joint-stock  companies  in  Montreal,  the  com — 
mercial  metropolis  of  British  KortTi  America,  before  1820^ 
for  the  comparatively  insignificant  Lachine  and  Chambly^ 
Canals,  fell  stillborn ;  and  when  the  latter  work  was  torn — 
menced  by  Lower  Canada  in  1881,  with  thtee-fonrfhs  of* 
the  import  duties  levied  on  the  Qpnsumption  of  the  two 
provinces  in  her  treasury,  it  was  suspended  in  1885,  saOL 
only  completed  in  1848, — ^requiring  mbre  than  twice  the 
time  taken  to  open  the  Wdland  Canal.    The  Cornwall 
Canal,  commenced  by  Upper  Canada  in  1884,  was  suspended 
in  1838  and  not  completed  till  1843.    If  the  provincial 
governments,  with  all  the  increase  in  wealth  and  population, 
of  1885  over  1825,  found  such  diffecultics,  we  may  infer 
what  the  Welland  Canal  Company  encountered  and  sttf* 
mounted,  and  thus  more  truly  appreciate  the  result. 

The  enlargement  and  reconstruction  commenced  immedi- 
ately after  the  union,  and  the  tiew  stonfe  locks  were  ready  for 
passing  vessels  of  the  larger  size,  by  way  of  the  feeder,  in  1845, 
and  the  main  route  was  opened  through  in  1850.  Doubts 
respecting  the  capacity  of  the  Grand  Hiver  as  a  reservoir 
have  led  to  the  lowering  of  the  section  between  the  Deep 
Cut  and  Port  Colbome,  so  as  to  make  Lake  tlrie  (which  is 
ten  feet  higher  than  the  Welland  River)  the  feeder.  This 
lowering  of  the  bottom,  which  is  still  in  progress,  is  effected 
by  dredges,  the  water  not  being  removed;  and,  therefore, 
no  further  slides  are  Anticipated. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken  in  Lake  St  Peter, 
by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  of  Montreal,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  8,000,000  cubic  yards  have  already 
been  removed  by  dredging,  and  that  another  million  yards 
must  yet  be  dredged  to  give  the  intended  depth  of  twenty 
feet  at  low  water,  and  a  width  of  channel  of  800  feet 

It  is  an  incident  not  generally  known,  and  worthy  of 
record,  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Locks  at  Ottawa, 
for  the  Rideau  Canal,  was  laid  by  the  celebrated,  but  un- 
fortunate arctic  voyager,  Sir  John  Franklin. 

■TATiiisirr 

Showing  the  amounti  expended  from  1791  to  1861,  in  other  public  worke  con- 
nected with  the  NaTigation. 

lighthooiee, — Upper  and  Lower 

Canada,. flO^OOO.OO..    •788,323.11..    •798,223.11 

Ottawa  didei,  eto., $697,877.61 . .  9697,877.61 

St  Maurice  alidek,  etc., 242,684.61 . .  242.584.51 

Saguenay, 40,865.07. .  40,865.07 

Trent  and  Newoaatle  alidee, 352,113.80..  352,113.80 

•1,333,440.99.  .91,333,440.99 

Local  Worka— Upper  Canada : 

Harbors, •42,000.00. .    $641 ,360.79 . .  •683,360.76 

Burlington  Bay  Canal, 124,356.00..       158,326.00..  282,682.00 

Desjardina  Canal,  (estimated,)..   100,000.00 100,000.00 

Trent  Inland  Navigation, 165,180.05. .      103,809.61 . .  268,989.66 

•431,536.05. .    •903,496.37.  .•1,335,032.42 

Local  Works — ^Lower  Canada : 
Harbors  and  Fiers, •315,900.00.  .•1,388,460.85.  .•1,704,368.85 

Grand  Total, •5,171,065.37 

Summing  up  the  provincial,  municipal,  and  corporate  ex- 
penditure of  Canada,  under  the  three  heads  of  Roads, 
Navigation,  and  Railway;  we  find  that  in  round  num- 
bers the  first  have  cost  $11,000,000 ;  the  second,  $21,000,- 
000;  and  the  Canadian  interest  in  the  last,  is  at  least  $30,- 
000,000;  or  a  total  of  over  $60,000,000.  This  sum  also,  is 
about  the  measure  of  the  publio  debt  of  the  Province, 
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that,  setting  off  what  has  been  expended  on  public  works, 
ont  of  revenue,  against  what  has  been  borrowed  for  other 
purposes, — ^we  can  not  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  any 
which  have  yet  been  paid  for. 

SOALX  OF  KAYIOATZOir. 

In  commencing  the  Lachine  Canal,  in  1821,  on  a  larger 
scale  than  those  in  progress  by  New  York,  Lower  Canada 
no  doubt  supposed  she  was  undertaking  all  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  required  In  &ct,  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  were  under  the  delumoQ  that  ejuai 
ficilities  in  the  shape  of  artificial  navigation  would  give  the 
St  Lawrence  with  its  short  canals  the  advantage  over  the 
Hudson  with  its  long  ones.  They  afterwards  discovered 
that  it  was  to  be  a  competition  between  the  attractions 
ofifered  by  rival  seaports  and  their  ocean  aspect,  rather  than 
between  the  inland  routes  by  which  these  were  reached; 
that  when  the  Canada  route  would  have  the  patronage  of 
one  hundred  thousand,  the  American  would  h^ve  that 
of  one  million;  in  short,  that  it  would  require  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  superiority  of  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  was  capable,  to  counterbalance  its  political  and  geo- 
graphical disadvantages. 

In  comparing  Montreal  with  New  York,  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  latter  in  shipping  accommodation,  in  cheap 
export  rates,  ready  sale  of  large  quantities,  and  especially 
in  the  supply  of  back  freights  to  the  inland  craft,  as  well 
as  in  the  control  which  the  capital  of  the  Atlantic  States 
exerciseB  over  the  exports  of  the  Western  ones — are  reasons 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  preference  which  has  been 
given  to  the  latter.  But  another  reason  for  the  slight  effect 
hitherto  produced  by  our  canal  expenditure,  is  that  all  the 
great  American  public  -works  wer&  prospectively  constructed 
in  advance  of  the  demands  of  the  country;  that  they  have 

hitherto  been  more  useful  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
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settlement  of  the  interior  tiiaai  «B  eflbrdkyg  Ai  ondet  fot  # 
existing  conuneree^,  and  timt,  nntii  1800^  the  eurying  ei 
pacity  of  the  oanahi  and  railwajB  has  genenily  earoeede< 
the  wants  of  the  country.  Witii  this  condition  0f  affiufti 
railways,  supported  by  a  passenger  traffic,  and  desirous  d 
raising  their  stock  quotatioliB  by  swelling  their  gross  re 
ceipts  at  any  cost,  have  worn  out  th^r  ircm  in  <Mrryin: 
freights  at  non-paying  raites.  While  the  sta:^eabi  of  coiS 
merce  is  weak  it  can  easily  be  diverted;  bat  wheti  it  ove: 
flows,  capacity  must  exert  its  influenoe  so  long  as  there  : 
intelligence  and  ability  to  make  the  proper  use  of  it.  1 
the  competition  had  been  confined  to  the  wateir  routes,  Hki 
by  the  St  Lawrence  would  ere  this,  fix>m  sheer  neoesBiC; 
have  been  better  patronized;  but  the  premiature  birth  of 
railway  system  before  the  existence  of  a  legitimate  railwai 
business — a  system  which  wse  hungering  for  the  coan 
staples  of  export — dissipated  the  traffic,  before  even  tb 
Erie  Canal  was  overtaxed,  by  ofifering  &ciHties  which  coiA 
not  be  equaled  on  the  water,  and  rates  which  coti1< 
not  be  afforded  on  the  land.  Moreover,  a  legitimate  winte 
traffic — ^in  exports  to  which  an  extra  price  obtained,  o 
interest  saved,  counterbalanced  extra  freight — 'has  liable 
the  railways  to  remove,  during  that  season,  much  of  th 
produce  on  which  the  canals  relied. 

The  further  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal  has  bee; 
agitated  for  several  years,  but  as  the  question  has  presente 
itself  as  one  of  convenience  and  economy  of  transport  iwdic 
than  of  insufficiency  for  tonnage,-^it  has  made  httle  pn 
gress.  Larger  locks  would  admit  the  larger  class  of  vessei 
now  excluded,  and  thereby  somewhat  cheap^  freights;  bi 
until  the  capacity  of  the  present  canal  is  exhausted,  and 
better  return  on  the  investment  guaranteed,  it^is  not  probi 
ble  that  any  determined  action  will  be  taken.  This  que 
tion  must  be,  moreover,  mainly  influenced  by  intemationi 
lelatioBB;  and  by  the  probab^ty  of  tiie  St  Lftwrenoe  h 
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wming  A  TOttle  £0^  we^rn  miportB  as  wdQ  as  exports.    J£ 
l%icago  outgrows  her  commercial  vassalage  to  Kew  York, 
«» that  the  West  is  permitted  to  buy  as  well  as  sell  in  Mon- 
tieal,  Caoada  can  afford  to  enlarge  her  avenues  to  the  sea- 
board.   Hitherto  we  have  reaped  little  but.a  baiten  reputa- 
tkm  for  all  our  cosmopolitan  exertions  in  delivering  the 
West  from  the  monopoly  of  the  New  York  canals. .   Up  to 
1815,  and  before  our  St  Lawrence  canals  were  opened, 
Cweign  salt  was  excluded  from  western  packing-houses,  by 
Atoll,  on  the  Eitie  Canal,  of  nearly  three  dollars  per  barrel, 
■a&d  Nova  Scotia,  plaster  from  Western  canals  by  a  ioll  of 
o?er  three  dollars  par  ton.    Even  now.  New  York,  in  order 
to  protect  her  o?m  products,  charges  foreign  salt  five  times, 
I    sad  foreign  gypsum  three  times  as  much  as  the  domestic 
■article.    Millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  Western 
•oontry  by  the  reduction  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal  since 
1845,  and  though  some  of  this  is  due  to  railway  competi- 
tioo, — yet,  on  the  quantity  of  wheat  alone,  which  was  ship- 
ped by  canal  from  Buffalo  in  1861,  the  reduction  in  tolls 
<»Ter  those  of  1845,  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
!riie  down  toll  upon  a  barrel  of  flour,  is  now  16  cents,  and 
tbe  up  toll  on  100  lbs.  maide,  26  cents, — less  than  in  1846. 
The  St  Lawrence  canals  were  designed  for  side-wheel 
steamers;   the  Welland  Canal  for  sail- vessels  and  screw 
steamers.    The  number  of  sail-craft  employed  on  the  lakes, 
•American  and  Canadian,  is  one  thousand  two  hundred,  and 
^^  whole  number  of  steamers  is  three  hundred  and  seventy, 
"Of  which  about  one  hundred  are  tugs,  and  which  may, 
'^tieffef<»e,  properly  be  assigned  to  the  sail  fleet.    Of  the  re- 
' Plaining  two  hundred  and  seventy,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
^^>nlyareude-wheel  boats,  including  ferry  boats,  and  river  and 
^luke  steamere  which  do  not  navigate  canala    This  proves 
=^)i«l  in  ashort  canal  connecting  long  linesof  deep  water  and  sail 
^vrigation,  and  with  the  great  amount  of  lockage  of  the  Wel- 
landOanaV  provision  for  side-wheel  steamers  is  as  unneoes- 
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sary  as  it  would  be  inconvenient.  The  mammotb  fflde^wlia 
steamers  can  not  pay;  they  were  the  creation  of  rival  rm 
way  routes  as  an  attraction  for  passengers, — ^were  snstaine 
as  long  as  possible  by  railway  capital  or  nulway  receipts 
but  now  they  are,  with  two  exceptions^  either  rotting  at  th 
railway  docks  or  have  gone  to  sea.  Any  attempt  to  accos 
modate  such  experimental  or  exceptionsd  craft,  either  in  th 
St  Lawrence  or  Welland  canals^  would  be  as  impracticab] 
as  absurd.  They  can  not  carry  freight  profitably;  am 
while  railways  are  in  existence,  they  could  not  retain  the 
passengers  in  a  canal.  If  our  canals  were  enlarged  for  sue 
boats  they  would  not  use  them,  excepf  to  shift  their  route 
or  in  case  of  a  sale.  It  is  desirable  for  the  strength,  safet; 
and  facility  of  handling  the  gates^  that  the  width  of  th 
locks  shotdd  not  be  xmnecessarily  increased;  and  there  is 
great  waste  of  time,  as  well  as  of  water,  in  filling  a  larg 
lock  in  order  to  pass  a  small  vessel.  Moreover,  if  tb 
width  of  the  lock  is  increased,  the  whole  trunk  of  the  caiM 
should  be  widened  proportionally. 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  ultimate  demands  of  & 
trade,  the  dimensions  of  the  locks  will  be  governed  by  sai 
and  screw  vessels,  and  the  preposterous  dimensions  require« 
to  enable  one  of  the  obsolete  railway  steamers  to  surmouo 
the  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  lockage  of  the  Wellan* 
Canal  must  be  abandoned. 

The  St  Lawrence,  from  its  strong  current,  is  a  steai 
navigation,  and  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded  for  passengei 
and  freight  going  down  by  the  rapids,  require  that  its  lock 
should  pass  side-wheel  steamers  of  mode/ate  dimensioni 
Any  future  enlargement  here  will  be  to  provide  for  increaa 
in  the  length,  and  draft  of  water  of  the  boats.  A  dimint 
tion  of  ten  feet  in  the  width  from  that  of  the  Comwa 
Canal  has  already  been  made,  and  the  locks  are  now  wid 
enough  for  such  side-wheel  steamers  as  the  route  require 
and  wider  than  is  needed  for  screws;  but  if  increased  dept 
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iffoided,  an  increase  in  the  length  for  screw  steamers  or 
ing  craft  may  be  in  the  future.  There  remains,  however, 
16  first  determined  the  important  question  whether  the 
nd  business  is  to  be  done  bj  through-boats,  or  by  tran- 
>ment  at  Eangston.  It  is  probable  that  river  craft  may, 
ii  leas  time  and  outlay  of  capital,  receive  the  grain  fix)m 
sail-vessel  whose  prop^  sphere  is  the  lakes. 
]*eQ  years  ago  the  tonnage  of  flour  going  to  the  seaboard 
\  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  wheat — now  the  propor- 
U3  are  reversed — and  in  addition  to  this,  the  largely  in- 
iBuqg  quantities  of  com  gives  such  a  preponderance  to 
grain  trade  that  elevaters  and  portage  railways  are 
!ed  into  play  and  transhipment  is  no  longer  the  un 
ced  evil  it  was  considered  to  be.* 
rhe  Civil  War  has  turned  Western  Canadian  exports 
ni  the  St  Lawrence-more  grain  having  reached  Mon- 
il  in  1861  and  1862,  than  in  all  the  previous  years  since 
opening  of  the  canals — ^but  these  have  not  benefited  by 
I  diversion  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  tolls, 
May,  1860,  whereby  about  $645,000  has  been  transferred 
A  the  Provincial  treasury  to  the  forwarders — doubtless 
compensate  liiem  for  the  injury  which  the  Grand  Trunk 
Iway  inflicted  on  them  when  carrying  produce  with  the 
of  provincial  funds. 

rhe  Welland  Canal  locks  pass  a  sail-vessel  registered  as 
h  as  four  hundred  tons,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
500  bushds  of  wheat  The  St  Lawrence  locks  pass  a 
awheel  steamer  about  seven  hundred  tons  register,  with 
ianying  capacity  of  about  four  thousand  barrels  of 
ir. 

rhe  canal  system  of  Canada  may  be  said  to  embrace  four 
inct  routes;  but,  as  all  are  connected,  any  number  of 
m  may  be  combined.    They  are, — 
'^  The  St  Lawrence  route; 
I  The  Ottawa  route; 
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3.  The  Cbamplam  route; 

4.  The  Lake  Toute,  or  Wellrad  Canals 

The  first  three  tenrnnate  at  tide-water;  Ae  last  tt 
said  to  tensiiiiate  ib  Lake  Ontario,  or  iU  extension  to 
cotty  becsmse  the  great  majority  of  the  Tesself  whiel 
the  Welland  Canal  do  not  also  pfis»  the  St,  Lawreno 
vessel  with  Iwentj-eix  feet  bean  maj  proceed  to  sea, 
toy  of  the  upper  lakes,  by  the  route  of  the  Wellaix 
St.  Lawrence  canals;  bat  i^  can  not  enter  Lake  Chan 
with  move  than  twenty-three  ieet^  or  pass  down  the  G 
route  with  more  than  eighteen  feet  beam.  She  may 
ten  feet  draft  into  Lake  Oiviarioy  bnt  mast  lighten  to  n 
descending  the  St.  Lawrence;  and,  if  her  other  dimei 
were  reduced,  she  could  carry  fire  feet  down  the  O 
and  six  feet  into  Lake  Champlain.  From  Lake  Onti 
vessel  of  forty-four  feet  beam  may  proceed  to  sea.  The( 
bly  Canal  will  not  admit  deep  vessels  from  the  lakes^ 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  boats  from  the  Ottawa,  and 
than  the  canal  which  connects  Lake  Champlain  wit 
Hudson.  The  St.  Ours  lock  has  been  constructed  c 
scale  of  the  St  Lawrence  canals;  but  the  enlargeme 
the  Chambly  Canal  has  not  been  undertaken, — part 
cause  it  has  been  proposed  to  supersede  it,  for  western 
by  a  canal  from  some  point  near  Montreal  to  St.  Johns,  < 
Bichelieu,  in  order  to  save  the  detour  of  one  hundred  mi 
Sorel;  and  partly  because  any  enlargement  would  no 
duce  its  full  effect  until  it  was  carried  through  to  the 
son,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  state  of  New  Yor] 
canal  which  would  admit  the  orafl  of  the  upper  lake 
Champlain  by  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route,  would 
Boston  (via  Burlington)  and  New  York  (via  Whitehi 
the  same  relation  to  the  West  which  they  now  enjoy  th 
the  more  distant  ports  c^  Ogdensburg  and  Osweg 
spectively,  and  thus  add  to  the  St  Lawrence  canal 
portion  of  American  traffic  now  givoi  only  to  tlie  We 
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ther  it  foroed  or  invited  a  passage  througli  tp  the 
ion  or  noti  it  coiild  not  £ul  to  aid  the  canals  above  it, 
9  a  neoessary  corollary  to  the  system — ^unless  it  be  de- 
ned  to  eg(4ude  the  St  Lawrence  canals  firom  the 
it  of  that  American  transit  trade  which  is  the  chief 
>rt  of  the  Welland.  So  long  and  as  often  as  New 
:  and  New  England  are  better  markets  for  western  ex- 
than  other  oountries,  these  exports  will  go  there;,  and,, 
irse,  by  American  if  they  can  npt  by  Canadian  routes, 
r  transatlantic  trade,  our  canals  offer  a  communication 
the  Jakes,  the  inland  portion  of  which  is  superior 
Kt  via  New  York ;  but  the  sea  portion,  inferior  in  rates 
sight  and  insurance.  Increased  capital,  by  increasing 
,  alone  will  ec^ualize  the  routes.  Political  considera- 
may,  however,  exert  an  influence  which  can  not  be 
3en;  bat  the  route  exists,  and,  if  required,  can  be  made 
)f  to  any  extent  by  the  application  of  that  capital 
\^  now  sustains  its  ^vals. 
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RAILWAYS. 

than  two  hnndred  years  ago,  or  about  a«d.  1630, 
ster  Beaumont  ruined  himself  in  coal  mining,  but 
3n  immortalized  by  ^  the  biographer  of  GkK)rge 
iflon  as  the  first  man  that  formed  a  railway ;  for 
h  his  rails  were  of  wood,  and  the  wheeled  yehieles 
awn  by  horses,  yet  the  principle  of  the  railway  was 
These  tramways  were  in  use  a  century  before  iron 
iployed  in  them,  which  eyent  is  supposed  to  have 
•lace  about  1788. 

birth  of  the  Steam  Engine  was  naturally  followed 
>06itions  to  convert  it  into  a  locomotive  for  com- 
uIb  ;  and  between  1763  and  1800,  Cugnot  in  France, 
n  the  United  States,  Symington  in  Scotland,  and 
h  and  Trevethick  in  England,  experimented  with 
arriages.  The  latter,  in  1804,  was  the  first  to  put 
emotive  where  it  properly  belongs,  on  the  railway, 

wheels  being  "  roughed"  in  order  to  "  bite"  the 
\j  fairly  devoured  it ;  and  though  possessing  some 
ad  a  power  to  draw,  this  arrangement  was  almost 
ately  abandoned.  Blenkinsop,  in  1812,  successfully 
sed  a  locomotive  with  pinion  wheels  working  into 
d  rail,  which  drew  thirty  coal  wagons  at  three- 
[uarter  miles  per  hour.  In  1813,  Blackett,  a  col- 
mer,  discovered  (by  simply  trying  the  experiment) 
I  adhesion  of  a  smooth  wheel  on  the  plain  rail  was 
it  for  traction,  and  thus  the  first  great  step  toward 
(y  was  gained.  The  locomotive,  notwithstanding 
rides,  was  still  a  crude  and  almost  useless  machine 
eorge  Stephenson,  at  this  stage,  applied  his  emi- 
practical  mind  to  the  subject.  His  first  engine, 
r,  though  the  most  successful  that  had  yet  been 
sted,  showed  at  the  end  of  a  year's  work  an  economy 
lal  to  that  of  horsepower,  and  then  it  was,  in  1815, 
phenson  applied  the  exhaust  steam  to  the  chimney, 
one  stroke  more  than  doubled  the  power  of  the 
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engine.  The  discoyeiy  of  the  steam-blast  was  the  seo 
and  most  important  stride  in  the  railway  system.  ' 
waste  steam  instead  of,  as  b^ore,  puffing  into  the 
after  having  done  its  work^  was  tnraed  up  the  smoke-stt 
immensely  inoreaaing  the  draoght,  and  therefore  the  ] 
dnction  of  ateam  in  proportion  to  the  speedy  so  that-^ 

The  &8ter  she  goes 
fbe  harder  she  Uo 


and  vic6  v$yecL  PerseTering  in  hi9  determination  to  a 
come  all  obstacles,  Stephenson  got  rid  of  the  soperflij 
machinery  of  his  pradeceeaors,  and  made  his  epginea  di: 
acting,  while  he  increased  the  adhesion  by  connecting 
other  wheels  with  the  driving  ones  ;^— «nd  thns^  as  earl; 
1816,  conatmcted  engines  which,  strange  as  it  may  app 
were  ^^in  r^olar  and  useful  work,  in  1858,  oonvej 
heavy  coal  trains  at  the  speed  of  five  or  six  miles  the  h 
probably  as  economically  as  any  of  the  more  perfect  looo 
tives  now  in  use.''  Notwithstanding  this' early  den 
atration  of  its  practicability,  it  was  not  until  the  opei 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  in  1830,  that 
success  of  the  locomotive  was  admitted.  So  long  as  i 
ways  were  restricted  to  short  lines  in  the  colliery  distri 
power  was  more  important  than  speed ;  but  when  for 
first  time  about  to  be  applied  on  an  ext^:isive  scah 
general  traffic,  so  little  impression  had  fifteen  years  of  < 
stant  use  at  the  Killingworth  colliery  made  upon 
public  mind,  that  the  Directors  of  the  liverpool  and  lA 
cheater  Railway  were  unable  to  decide  whether  their 
should  be  worked  by  fixed  or  locomotive  power.  T 
had  indeed  allowed  Stephenson  to  place  one  of  his  engi 
on  the  line,  in  1829.  to  assist  in  its  construction; 
though  thi.  WM  working  under  their  eyes,  and  thoi 
more  than  one  deputation  had  visited  the  colliery  railwi 
on  which  looomotiveB  had  been  successfiilly  at  work 
yean,  it  was  evident  that  the  machine  of  that  day ' 
more  valuable  &r  whal  it  promised  to  thoao  who  oonld  i 
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thaa  for  wiuit  it  wa«.  Tredgold  declared  in  favor  of 
fixed  engines.  Telford  ooold  not  mj  whether  even  these 
woald  succeed,  or  that  horses  should  not  be  used.  In 
im  dilemma  tiba  directors  commissioned  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Bastrick  to  yisit  the  collieries  and  report  on  the 
question.  They  recommended  the  stationary  reciprocat- 
bg  BjTStem  as  the  best  i  Against  all  this  array  oi  talent 
George  Stephenson,  the  fireman,  at  a  shilling  a  day — ^the 
mender  of  clocks  and  of  his  sweetheart's  shoes,  the  em- 
broiderer  of  pitmen's  button-holes — alone  stood  firm.  He 
knew  he  was  right,  and  would  not  be  silenced ;  for  though 
officially  worsted,  he,  aided  by  his  illustrious  son  Robert, 
noeessMly  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  used 
igsinst  the  locomotLve,  and  induced  the  directors  to  take 
the  senaible  course  of  offering  a  premium  of  £500  for  a 
mschine  which  should  travel  ten  miles  the  hour,  be  safci 
ind  unobjectionable  as  to  weight,  cost,  &e. 

The  locomotiTe  had  been  condemned  on  the  assumption 
that  the  speed  could  not  be  increased  without  a  loss  of 
power-^tephenson  asserted  that  by  the  action  of  the 
steam-blast  the  power  increased  with  the  speed ;  that  in 
fact  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  slow  colliery 
engines  fast  ones,  was  to  have  a  boiler  capable  of  generat- 
ing steam  as  rapidly  as  the  increase  of  speed  required. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  6th  October,  1830,  four 
engines  entered  ^e  liBt,'^wo  only  of  which,  Ericsson's 
^Novelty,"  and  Stephenson's  ^' Rocket,"  distinguished 
themselTCB.  The  former  ran  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four 
lailes  an  houir,  but  depending  on  a  blower  to  keep  up 
tiie  draught,  this  gave  out  and  she  failed.  The  Rocket, 
which  was  the  first  ready,  ran  at  the  then  astonishing  rate 
ef  Udetj  and  thirty-five  miles  the  hour, — had  no  break- 
down, and  carried  off  the  prize,  as  well  as  effectually  dis- 
posed of  the  twenty-one  fixed  engines,  with  the  engine- 
houses,  ropes,  &c.,  which  the  eminent  engineers  had  de- 
ifaurel  indispensable  to  the  working  of  the  line.  .This 
>ivdt  was  aooomplished  hf  adopting  the  multitubular 
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boiler  for  the  locomotive,  which  is  the  third  and  last  great 
principle  in  the  progress  of  the  railway. 

Since  that  memorable  day  when  the  father  of  rail- 
ways '^  delivered  himself"  (as  one  of  his  opponents  on  the 
board  exclaimed,  with  hands  npraised  in  astonishment), 
the  present  generation  has  seen  over  50,000  miles  of  rail- 
way constructed,  at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  the  greater  portion  of  this  mileage  being  upon 
this  continent 

OANADIAK  BAILWAY& 

Canada  owes  her  first  railway  as  well  as  her  first  steam- 
boat to  Montreal.  In  1831,  when  the  news  of  the  success  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  came  across  the  water, 
measures  were  taken  to  obtain  a  charter,  which  was  grant- 
ed on  25th  February,  1832,  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way from  Laprairie  on  the  St  Lawrence  to  St.  John's,  a 
village  above  the  rapids  of  the  Richelieu  Biver,  the  outlet 
for  the  waters  of  LsJ^lc  Champlain.  The  length  was  six- 
teen miles,  and  the  capital  £50,000,  in  1,000  shares  of 
£50  each,  or  a  little  over  £3,000  per  mile.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1835,  opened  with  horses  in  July,  1836,  and 
first  worked  with  locomotives  in  1837.  It  was  a  '^  strap- 
rail"  road  until  1847,  when  the  heavy  T  iron  was  laid. 

The  next  movement  was  a  premature  one,  in  Upper 
Canada.  A  charter  was  obtained,  6th  March,  1834,  for  a 
Railway  from  Cobourg  to  any  point  on  Rice  Lake ;  and 
though  the  distance  is  no  greater  than  that  between  La- 
prairie and  St.  John's,  no  less  than  £400,000  capital  was 
provided.  In  the  same  year  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
London  and  Gore  Railway  Company,  for  a  road  from 
London  to  Burlington  Bay,  to  be  extended  to  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  Thames  and  Lake  Huron.  This  was  the 
legislative  beginning  of  that  important  line  the  Qreat 
"Western  Railway. 

The  first  railway  actually  constructed  in  Upper  Canada 
was  by  the  old  ^^  Erie  and  Ontario  Company,''  and  waa 
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designed  to  restore  the  ancient  portage  route  aronnd 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  between  Queenstown  and  Chippewa, 
which  had  been  superseded  bj  the  Welland  Canal.  This 
line  was  chartered  in  1835,  and  was  opened  in  1839,  as  a 
horse  railway,  the  steepness  of  the  grades  near  Queens- 
«town  being  beyond  the  capacity  of  locomotive  power  of 
that  day ;  and  as  it  stopped  at  the  bank  of  the  Niagara,  over 
one  hundred  feet  aboye  the  water  level,  it  fell  into  disuse, 
hi  1852  the  charter  was  amended,  and  the  line  altered  so 
as  to  run  firom  Lake  Ontario  at  Niagara,  to  Suspension 
Bridge  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Between  1832  and  1845  over  a  dozen*  charters  were 
granted  in  the  two  provinces,  none  of  which,  except  the 
horse  railway  just  mentioned,  were  followed  up ;  and  the 
Laprairie  road  continued  the  sole  representative  of  the 
system,  using  locomotives  for  ten  years,  or  until  1847.    In 

1845  the  St  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Bailway  Company 
Was  chartered,  to  connect  with  the  '^  Atlantic  and  St.  Law- 
rence," an  American  company  from  Portland.  This  road, 
though  an  international  ratlier  than  a  Canadian  one,  be- 
came, by  subsequent  amalgamation,  part  of  the  Grand 
Trunk ;  and  is,  therefore,  the  beginning  of  that  extensive 
line.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  up  to  this  time  the  railway 
efforts  of  Montreal  had  been  directed  to  divert  the  trade  of 
Oanada  to  American  cities,  her  rivals  as  seaports.     In 

1846  the  first  look  westward  was  made  in  the  commence- 
ttxent  of  the  Lachine  Railway,  but  this  was  undertaken 
Xtkther  as  a  suburban  portage  road  than  as  part  of  the 
inain  western  line.  Although  some  thirty  charters  had 
l>een  granted  up  to  1850,  the  only  roads  on  which  any 
"Work  had  been  done  were  the  Laprairie,  St.  Lawrence  and 
A^tlantic,  Lachine,  St  Lawr^ce  and  Industry,  in  Lower 
Oanada;  and  the  Erie  and  Ontario  m  Upper  Canada. 
)Cany  of  these  charters  have  been  allowed  to  drop ;  and, 
'^th  the  exception  of  the  corporations  named,  nearly  all 
tliose  relating  to  roads  since  built,  were  extended  and 
amended  before  any  work  was  commenced.    In  1850  the 
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Ottawa  and  Presoott  Bailwaj  was  authorized,  and  thf 
line  wafi  opened  in  December,  1854. 

The  first  railway  in  Upper  Canada  on  which  iMomotiT^ 
were  iwed  was  the  iN^ortheniy  from  ToroiBto  to  Bradford,^ 
opened  in  June,  1853  ;  yet  in  1860,  only  eeyea  years  tromt^ 
that  date,  about  three  hundred  locomotiFes  were  thupdei^— — 
ing  and  bellowing  over  the  upper  promee,  between 
Ottawa  and  Labe  Huron. 

Of  the  fifty-six  chartera  granted  up  to  June,  16S8,  onl] 
twenty-seven  were  acted  upe^,  and  in  twenty-ftv^e  cases 
roads  have  been  completed ;  the  other  two  (the  WoodstocA^ 
and  Lake  Erie  and  llie  Hamilton  and  Port  IDoyer) are  y^^ 
unfinished.   By  amalgamation  or  leasing,  the  Grand  Trunifc 
and  Great  Weetern  have  swallowed  up  nine  out  of  tbese- 
twenty-five  chartered  and  completed  oroadA,  thece  beLng^ 
now  only  sixteen  distinct  railways  in  the  whole  province 
Since  1853  only  three  new  charters  have  been  acted  upon, 
viz.,  Preston  and  Berlin,,  Three  Si  vers,  and  Artbabaaka, 
and  Peterboro'  and  Chemung  Lake.     The  last  is  cobk 
pleted ;  the  first  was  completed  and  ^opened  £or  a  timc^ 
but  is  not  now  in  use,  and  the  second  is  nearly  completed. 

The  province  has  now  1,906  miles  of  xailway,  1,800  of 
which  have  been  opened  within  the  last  ten  yeare,  under 
the  impetus  given  by  the  railway  legislation  of  1849-1858. 
Of  these  1,906  miles,  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  ^ilont 
have  872  miles  within  the  province,  leaving  1,084  .miles  in 
all  the  other  companies.     Of  these  last,  however,  sixty 
miles,  owned  by  four  companies,  are  not  ;iow  in  operation* 
Canada  has  more  miles  of  railway  than  Scotland  or  belaud, 
or  any  of  the  New  £ngland  States,  and  is  oinly  exceeded 
in  this  respect  by  five  States  in  America,  viz.,  JKTew  York;^ 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.    Of  her  totfld. 
railway  expenditure,  Nwhich  exceeds  one  hundred  millioitt' 
of  dollars,  about  thirty  millions  have  been. supplied  by  th^ 
government  and  municipalities.    The  iollowiugitables  wilL 
Ediow  the  leading  statistics  of  Canadian  railwajn^  ftom  offir^ 
oial  sourcesi.as  far  as jretums^hai^  been.mada. 
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GBAND  TRUNK  RAILWAT. 

Canada  had  scarcely  completed  her  magnificent  sjrstem 
of  canals  when  the  rapid  extension  of  the  American  rail- 
ways,  projected  in  all  directions  orer  the  great  grain  re- 
gion lying    between  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
lakes,  warned  her  that  a  new  and  formidable  rival  had 
Appeared ;  and  that  farther  and  greater  exertions  would 
be  required — ^not  merely  to  enable  her  to  continue  a  com 
petitor  for  western  trade  with  the  whole  Union,  but  to 
Tnaintain  her  own  proper  status  in  comparison  with  the 
individual  commonwealths  of  the  North.     Stretching  for 
mearly  one  thousand  miles  along  the  frontier  of  a  nation 
ten  times  more  numerous — herself  the  chief  representative 
OD  this  continent  of  the  first  empire  in  the  world — ^this 
province  has  had  imposed  upon  her  duties  and  tempta- 
tions, far  greater  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  associated  States  commercially  opposed  to 
'hat.     Without  a  perennial  seaport,   and  with  her  early 
trade  restricted  by  imperial  navigation-laws  and  custom 
xegulations,  she  had  no  foreign  commerce  accumulating 
<apital ;  and  wanting  this  commerce  and  this  capital,  and 
confined  to  her  own  market,  as  well  as  discouraged  by  the 
traditionary  colonial  policy  of  the   mother  country,  be- 
tides being   always   overstocked  with  the    products    of 
cheaper  labor  and   capital,  she  could  have  no  manufac- 
tores,  and  consequently  no  capital  for  investment  in  rail- 
ways.   Moreover,  she  did  not  possess  that  trade  and  travel 
which  could  make  railways  profitable,  and  thus  invite  ex- 
ternal aid.     But,  noblesse  oblige — ^the  force  of  position 
<Uade  railways  a  necessity,  if  their  construction  could  in 
^Uy  legitimate  way  be  brought  about ;  the  more  so,  be- 
^^use  it  would  have  been  impossible  without  them  to  have 
k^pt  at  home  her  most  valuable  population — the  young, 
.Vigorous,  and  ambitious  natives,  '^  to  the  manner  bom," 
^hile  in  sight  of  a  people  speaking  the  same  language, 
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and  having  abundant  facilities  for  developing  an  almott 
unbounded  fertility,  open  to  all  comers- 

When  Montreal,  therefore,  was  arrested  half-way  in  her 
single-handed  attempt  to  push  a  railway  to  Portland,  and 
even  the  Great  Western,  which  bad  been  years  under  con* 
tract,  could  not  move^  the  legislature,  on  the  dOth  of  May, 
1849,  passed  an  act  by  whieh  the  province  guaranteed 
(as  a  loan)  the  interest  only,  on  the  sum  required  to  com- 
plete any  railroad  of  seventy-five  miles  or  more  in  length, 
of  which  one-half  had  been  already  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors.* This  act,  which  was  of  material  service  to  the 
Portland  and  Great  Western  railways  in  their  prelintinary 
stages,  was  insufficient,  and  did  not  produce  any  com- 
mencement of  the  intermediate  sections  of  the  Trunk 
line  between  Montreal  and  Hamilton.  In  1851  a  bill 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  main 
trunk  line,  and  restricting  provincial  aid  to  the  same. 
This  act  of  1851  looked  to  possible  aid  from  the  imperial 
government,  in  the  form  of  a  guaranteed  loan — an  offer 
having  previously  been  made  by  Earl  Grey  to  assist  the 
colonies  in  that  manner,  to  the  extent  required  to  con- 
struct a  military  line  "between  Halifax  and  Quebec.  A 
proposition  was  to  be  made  to  extend  this  boon  to  the  con- 
tinuation between  Quebec  and  Hamilton,  in  order  that 
Oanada  as  well  as  the  lower  colonies  might  be  traversed 
by  the  road  built  with  Imperial  aid ;  and  in  this  event  the 
trunk  line  was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  province  as  a 
public  work—- or  so  much  of  it  as  the  Imperial  guarantee 
might  be  obtained  for.  The  bill  provided,  in  the  second 
place,  that  if  this  guarantee  were  not  obtained,  the  prov- 
ince would  undertake  the  work  on  her  own  credit,  pro- 
vided the  mnnioipalitiefl  would  bear  half  the  expense ;  and 

*  This  Btap  VM  •  repetition  of  the  legislation  of  Upper  Oanada  in  1837, 
before  the  Union— that  proTinoe  having  voted  the  Great  Western  Bailwaj 
£3  for  every  £1  of  private  stock  subscribed,  to  the  extent  of  £200»0(M). 
In  default  of  repaymenti  the  reoeiver-generel  could  levy  on  the  Goie  and 
Western  ~ 
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a  last  resource,  if  both  these  plans  failed,  the  local  com- 
panies, which  had  been  formed  on  the  strength  of  the 
guarantee  to  attempt  the  different  sections,  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  try  their  hand.  *  This  bill  also  extended  the  pro- 
uncial  guarantee  to  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest 
on  one-half  the  cost,  and  to  this  extent  substituted  provin- 
cial debentures  for  railway  bonds,  while  it  allowed  the  aid 
to  be  issued  when  companies  had  expended  half  of  the 
<;ost,  including  land,  instead  of  completing  half  the  length 
of  their  lines. 

The  imperial  government  having  declined  to  aid  the 
particular  route  demanded  by  the  colonists,  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Canadian  envoy  to  carry  out  the  second 
plan  of  the  bill  of  1860 — that  is,  to  construct  the  Grand 
Trunk  as  a  public  work,  in  connection  with  the  munici- 
palities. 

This  change  of  programme  was  in  consequence  of  prop- 
ositions made  to  him  while  in  London  by  English  con- 
tractors of  great  wealth  and  influence.*    It  may  be  said 
in  defence  of  this  step,  that  the  municipalities  were  not, 
like  the  province,  irrevocably  committed ;  that  uncertainty 
existed  as  to  the  co-operation  of  some  of  them,  and  that,  in 
any  event,  time  would  be  required  fully  to  embark  them 
in  the  scheme.     On'  the  other  hand,  it  was  charged  that 
the  Canadian  envoy  broke  off  negotiations  with  the  impe- 
rial government  at  the  instigation  of  the  contractors — who 
tad  already  been  at  the  colonial  oflice  in  the  position  of 
Competitors  with  the  colonies  for  the  privilege  of  control- 
ling an  expenditure  of  such  magnitude,  to  be  guaranteed 
l>y  the  British  treasury.    It  was  also  believed  that  a  pow- 
^ifiil  though  indirect  influence,  wielded  by  these  contract- 
,  materially  contributed  to  the  adverse  position  assumed 

^  It  is  imporUnt  to  note,  tiiat  if  Gaziada  did  not  construct  her  Trunk  Rail- 
j  without  InTolving  Englishmen  (and  women)  in  ruin,  it  was  because 
^ngiiwhriftn  would  have  it  bo.  Moreoyerf  the  demand  came  from  such  a  quar- 
"Wt,  that  to  those  familiar  with  the  resources  of  these  "  operators,"  it  might 
^^▼e  been  extremely  cBfficult  for  her  to  haye  gone  into  the  monej  market  on 
owm  aeoount,  against  their  opposition. 
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by  the  new  colonial  minister  on  a  question  to  which  the 
imperial  government  had,  by  his  predecessor,  been  so  far 
committed.  The  conrse  of  the  Canadian  envoy  can  only 
be  defended  on  the  assumption  that  a  refusal  was  inevita- 
ble, and  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  position  led  liim 
to  anticipate  it  No  more  unfavorable  impression  would 
probably  have  remained,  had  not  his  name  subsequently 
appear^  as  the  proposed  recipient  of  a  douceur  from  the 
contractors,  in  the  shape  of  £50,000  of  paid-up  stock  in  the 
capital  of  the  company,  which,  however,  he  repudiated 
when  it  was  announced. 

Previous  to  1851,  Canadian  securities  had  no  status  of 
their  own  in  England,  the  canalsloans  having  been  ne- 
gotiated under  an  imperial  guarantee.  When  provincial 
bonds  had  no  r^ular  quotations,  it  is  not  surprising  (how- 
ever much  so  it  may  now  appear),  that  as  late  as  1851,  the 
bonds  of  the  city  of  Montreal  were  sold  in  London  at  thirty 
per  cent,  discount.  At  tlie  great  exhibition  of  1851,  Can- 
ada made  her  d^btU  so  favorably,  that  the  keen  frequent- 
ers of  'Change  Alley  consented  to  chofperon  the  interesting 
stranger— confident  that  a  good  thing  could  be  made  out 
of  so  virgin  a  reputation — especially  after  the  imperial 
government  had  a  second  time  proposed  to  indorse  for 
her. 

No  machinery  could  be  better  devised  for  launching  a 
doubtful  project,  such  as  was  the  Orand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada,  viewed  as  a  commercial  undertaking,  than  that 
possessed  by  the  colossal  railway  contractors,  the  modem 
and  unique  results  of  the  railway  era.    Extensive  opera- 
tions, involving  purchases  of  land  from  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  weekly  payments  of  wages  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country;  large  or- 
ders to  iron  masters,  wood  merchants,  and  engine  and  car— 
riage  builders,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  with  banking 
transactions,  and  sales  of  securities  of  the  heaviest  descrip- 
tion in  the  capital  itself,  gather  round  the  eminent  con* 
tractors  a  host  of  dependents  and  expectants^  in  and  out  of 
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JParliament,  by  a  ekiliiil,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sometimeB 
miBcrapuloaB  use  of  whom,  fortunes  are  made,  and  ap- 
pointments, and  titles  even  conferred.  It  does  not  follow 
tJiat  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  those  who  are  thns  made 
Tise  oCy  are  in  any  degree  culpable.  Setting  aside  the 
effect  of  pressure  from  constituents,  many  an  honest  man 
is  moved  by  an  unseen  lever ;  and  none  know  better  than 
railway  practitioners  the  value  of  a  man  qui  fadt  per 
^iUmfi  where  he  cannot  per  se. 

Although  some  opposition  was  experienced  from  the 
promoters  of   the  lo(^  Canadian  companies — ^who  had 
borne  the  burden  of  the  project  hitherto,  and  now  saw 
another  about  to  reap  its  benefits ;  and  from  the  few  who 
clearly  foresaw  the  cruel  injury  which  would  be  inflicted 
on  the  innocent,  and  the  consequent  responsibility  of  Can- 
ada, there  was  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  provincial 
I^islature  and  the  municipalities  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  joint  provincial  and  municipal  plan  of  constructing 
the  road.    The  latter  were  shown  that  they  could  now  de- 
mote their  means  to  local  improvements  ;  and  to  those  re- 
quired members  of  the  legislature  who  failed  at  once  to 
Perceive  the  great  advantages  to  the  country  at  large  at- 
tendant upon  the  importation  of  so  much  English  capital, 
t^e  question  was  brought  home  individually  in  such  a 
'^'ay  that  all  scruples  were  removed.     To  prepare  the 
^^heme  for  the  larger  appetite  of  the  London  market,  its 
(i^roportions  were  extended  from  the  500  miles  between 
^^uebec  and  Hamilton,  to  upwards  of  1000  miles,  extend- 
^-ng  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Atlantic ;  although  provis- 
Syn  had  already  been  made  for  the  former  by  the  Great 
*\Ve6tem,  and  for  the  latter  by  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Xines  approaching  Montreal  Amalgamations  with  existing 
sines  in  Canada,  and  the  lease  of  a  foreign  one,  were  made 
^apon  the  most  reckless  and  extravagant  terms ;  and  lastly, 
^^viqg  whipped  in  the  requisite  financial  indorsation  in 
Xondon,  the  scheme  was  successfully  launched  by  the  con- 
^^riftctors  most  opportunely,  just  before  the  Crimean  war. 
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Ab  the  prospectns  showed  a  probable  cdyidend  of  devent 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  Btock  rose  to  a  premium  I  For 
this  premium  a  discount  was  substituted,  as  soon  as  exer- 
tion was  slackened  by  success^  which  rapidly  increased  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  became  hopelessly  con- 
firmed as  soon  as  the  London,  laverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow  merchants  read  the  postscripts  of  their  Canadian 
mercantile  correspondents;  nor  could  any  subsequent  ef- 
fort of  the  company,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  great  names 
now  fairly  harnessed  in,  drag  the  unwieldy  v^icte  out  of 
the  slough  into  which,  apparently  hy  its  own  dead  weight, 
it  so  rapidly  sank.  This  sudden  depression,  before  any 
trial  of  the  scheme  had  been  made,  was  the  natural  result 
of  that  reflection  which  ought  to  have  preceded  its  recep- 
tion ;  and  is  important  in  itself,  as  proving  that  the  English 
shareholders  were  either  self-deceived  or  deceived  by  their 
own  countrymen,  the  promoters  in  London,  rather  than  bj 
any  importance  which  they  attached  to  the  action  of  Can- 
ada ;  because  no  practical  demonstration  was  waited  for 
to  prove  the  real  value  of  the  stock.  The  feet  that  they 
did  not  wait  for  this,  proves  by  then*  own  act  that  they 
were  not  warranted  in  believing  the  prospectus,  although 
they  have  since  founded  a  claim  against  Canada  upon  the 
faith  they  put  in  it.*  A  little  reflection  was  all  that  was 
required  to  make  that  preposterous  document  harmless ; 
and  we  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  their  exercise 
of  that  reflection  a  few  weeks  afterj  instead  of  at  the  time 
of  its  publication. 

Kotwithstanding  this  early  disrepute  of  the  stock,  the 
character  of  the  subscription  list  and  wealth  of  the  con- 
tractors carried  on  the  work  until  1855,  when  the  com- 
pany came  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  "  in  fannd 
pa/uperis.^^  This  was  repeated  in  1856,  when  for  the  first 
time  their  contracts  were  submitted  to  public  inspection. 

*  They  reallj  befieyed  in  men  of  their  own  country  who  did  not  believe  in ' 
the  prospectus,  but  who  had  other  reasons  for  indorsing  it;  and  this  explains 
wh J  their  faith  was  of  sudi  short  duration. 
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of  £900,000  steiling  was  voted  in  1855,  to  enable 
go  on ;  and  in  1856  the  province,  which  had  hither- 
in  the  position  of  a  first  mortgagee,  to  the  extent 
vances  to  the  company,  gave  up  this  position  and 
hind  the  shareholders,  in  order  that  the  latter 
sne  preference  bonds  to  fill  the  vacated  space; 
iose  they  complained  that  Canada  ought  not  to 
T  rights  to  their  prejudice.  The  ordinary  bond- 
— who,  though  they  ranked  after  the  provincial 
e,  IK)  doubt  counted  upon  similar  forbearance 
e  proper  time  arrived,  and  therefore  felt  them- 
rtually  first  mortgagees, — were  eflGectually  floored 

preference  coup  cPetat  /  nor  can  one  fail  to  ad- 
it lucky  accident,  or  judicious  foresight,  which 
e  dollar  of  the  original  provincial  aid,  practically 

two  to  the  future  wants  of  the  company :  for  the 
il  Hen  could  only  have  been  considered  as  of  pros- 
'alue  by  all  parties,  especially  after  the  company, 
ad  paid  the  interest  upon  it  out  of  capital  un- 

formally  declared  their  inability  to  continue  to 
rhis  was  caused  not  only  by  want  of  receipts,  but 
having  bound  themselves  to  pay  greater  rents  for 
nes  than  they  could  earn  from  them,  so  that  the 
ve  sections  could  not  certainly  do  more  than  pay 
eiency,  and  complete,  equip,  and  maintain  the 
hen  thus  virtually  making  the  company  a  present 
63,000,000  sterling,  the  legislature  required  them 
d  £225,000  (or  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  this 

upon  branch  lines  connecting  with  the  main 
%  stipulation  which  the  company  have  described 

the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Canadians, 
ition  after  section  was  opened,  and  no  indications 
)ven  and  a  half  per  cent,  presented  themselves,  the 

was  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  want  of  western 
ms,  then  by  the  non-completion  of  the  Victoria 
md  lastly,  the  want  of  rolling  stock.  The  western 
ms  were  obtained  by  promoting  a  company  to  con- 
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8tract  a  line  in  Michigan,  at  a  cost  at  least  one-third  more 
than  was  necessary,  and  then  leasingit  at  eight  per  cent,  upon 
this  extravagant  cost,  after  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  it 
could  not  earn  its  own  working  expenses.  The  only  poft- 
sible  explanation  of  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  at 
so  late  a  date  in  the  history  of  the  company,  is,  that  the 
parties  who  fiimished  the  money  did  so  in  good  faith,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  enterprise^  and  that  the  work  be- 
ing situated  in  a  foreign  country,  and  constructed  wholly 
on  Grand  Trunk  account,  they  were  entitled  to  protection. 
Also,  that  as  this  last  and  indispensable  link  was  the  gol- 
den gate  through  which  the  treasures  of  the  boundless  west 
were  to  pour  over  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  produce  eleven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  dividends,  eight  per  cent,  on  their  out- 
lay was  but  moderate  compensation  to  the  corporate  bene- 
factors. The  Yictoria  Bridge  was  completed,  and  then 
the  want  of  rolling  stock  was  the  only  reason  assigned 
for  the  want  of  success ;  but  when  it  was  rememb^^ 
that,  by  the  Act  of  1857,  the  conditions  on  which  the  jmh)v- 
ince  surrendered  her  lien  only  remain  in  force  while  the 
company  '^  supply  the  said  railway  with  sufficient  plant, 
rolling  stock,  and  appliances  to  work  the  same  efficiently,^ 
and  ^^  so  long  as  they  maintain  and  work  the  same  reg- 
ularly," it  was  discovered  that  no  more  rolling  stock  was 
necessary  at  present ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  rumored 
threats  of  stopping  the  road,  unless  the  postal  subsidy 
were  increased  and  capitalized,  suddenly  ceased  alto- 
gether. When  at  last  all  efforts  failed,  the  conviction 
forced  itself  on  the  hitherto  infatuated  proprietors,  thai 
the  anticipated  traffic  was  not  to  be  had  upon  any  Cana- 
dian route,  except  as  a  water-borne  one  which  this  rail 
way  was  unable  to  divert. 

A  failure  so  magnificent,  complete,  and  disastrous  haa 
naturally  led  to  recriminations ;  and  fcMrgetting  the  part 
played  by  Englishmen  in  the  inception,  and  th^  almost 
exclusive  execution  and  management  of  the  undertaking,, 
its  British  victims  hfkve  attempted  reclamations  on  the 
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CO,  on  the  ground  of  the  "  moral  responBibility"  in- 
in  accepting  the  tempting  offers  made  her.  A  very 
proportion  of  such  claimants  are  effectually  disposed 
the  fact  that,  having  acquired  their  stock  at  some- 
like one-fifth  its  cost  to  the  real  victims,  and  other 
ies  at  proportionate  discounts,  long  after  the  fallacy 
prospectus  was  admitted,  they  can  have  had  no  im- 
ontract  with  Canada,  "  moral"  or  otherwise.  If  we 
md  to  compensate,  it  can  only  be  those  who  really 
ith  in  us,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  our  railway, 
»t  the  bulls  and  bears  of  the  stock  exchange, — per- 
le  men  who,  having  deceived  and  plundered  their 
untrymen,  have  bought  back  the  depreciated  securi 
id  now  stand  in  dead  men's  shoes  to  intimidate  and 
Canadians — every  one  of  whom  bears  by  taxation 
dng  more  than  a  moral  responsibility  on  account 
Grand  Trunk.  Canadians  did  not  originate  this 
3,  and,  left  alone,  they  would  have  closed  the  gap  in 
]^Dk  line  between  Montreal  and  Hamilton  without 
r  cost  than  they  have  contributed  to  the  Grand  Trunk, 
ithout  loss  to  any  but  themselves.  This  section  was 
it  was  necessary,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  it 
have  secured  the  connection  of  our  chief  seaports 
16  remote  west  But  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
representing  the  wealthiest  firm  of  contractors  in 
>rld,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  applied  to  the  Canadian 
ture  for  the  necessary  powers  to  bring  out  the  gi- 
Bcheme  on  the  London  market,  and  taught  the  inex- 
oed  colonists  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  position. 
>venior-general,  either  to  immortalize  his  adminis- 
u  or  acted  upon,  however  innocently,  by  those  influ- 
ji  London  which  control  appointments  and  peerages, 
ly  implored  the  l^slature  not  to  shut  the  door  in 
»  of  such  proffered  relief;  and  prepared  an  elaborate 
ical  report,  to  accompany  the  prospectus,  showing 
ogress  and  resources  of  the  colony.  It  was  not  pos- 
hat  a  people  ignorant  of  railways  could  resist  such 
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arguments  or  such  temptations ;  nor  is  it  remarkable  tliat^ 
knowing  the  marvellous  eflfects  of  railways  elsewhere,  they 
should  be  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  profitable 
and  the  unprofitable  routes,  especially  when  tliey  were 
assured  of  success  from  such  experienced  and  influential 
sources.  Though  they  had  just  incurred  a  debt  of  millions 
for  canals,  which  were  not  directly  remunerative,  they 
embarked  in  railways  to  a  much  greater  extent,  assuming 
obligations  which,  could  they  have  foreseen  the  results, 
they  would  not  have  done|  even  though  English  capitalista 
had  offered  to  invest  two  dollars  to  their  one. 


CAUSES  OF  FAILURE. 

The  Grand  Trunk  scheme  embraces  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  railway  system  of  Canada,  that  its  failure  de- 
serves investigation,  and  may  be  found  in  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  We  have  seen  that  while  private  enterprise  had  taken 
up  as  intrinsically  valuable,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  the  rail- 
ways leading  from  Montreal  to  Portland,  Boston,  and  New 
York,  and  from  Toronto  and  Niagara  westward — ^the  sec- 
tions between  Quebec  and  Toronto — the  most  prominent 
portions  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  as  prepared  for  the  English 
market,  were,  though  backed  by  a  provincial  guarantee, 
left  by  the  Canadians  until  the  last,  because  it  was  felt  that 
no  railway  coul^  successfully  compete  with  such  a  naviga- 
tion. The  English  projectors  thought  otherwise,  because 
thevr  railways  had  beaten  their  canals ;  but  no  analogy 
exists  in  the  case  of  either  system  in  the  two  countries. 
Their  railways  have  a  different  traffic  and  climate,  are 
better  made  and  cheaper  worked,  while  their  canals  are 
but  enlarged  ditches  compared  with  ours.  The  original 
Canadian  railway  companies  were  organized  on  the  basis 
of  portage  roads  working  in  connection  with  the  naviga- 
tion, besides  forming  a  through  line  for  general  purposes ; 
but  the  Grand  Trunk  vainly  essayed  competition  with  the 
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md  disdained  all  connection  with  it  between  Hon- 
d  Lake  Huron* 

hile  the  Canadian  envoj  in  May,  1852,  looked  only 
le  between  Montreal  and  Hamilton,  the  EDglish 
provided  for  an  extension  of  both  ends  of  a  cen- 
\j  itself  never  regarded  as  a  promising  one — the  ex- 
,  as  a  whole,  being  still  more  unpromising  intrin- 
ban  the  centre ;  evidently  counting  upon  a  through 
rhich  should  be  more  vaJuable  than  the  local  one. 
Ak  point  in  the  scheme  was,  that  these  extensions 
ed  points  already  connected  by  better  routes,  and 
i  which  no  regular  traflSc  existed,  or  was  likely  to 
The  Oanadian  railway  route  between  Detroit  and 
as  compared  with  that  via  Albany,  was  an  attempt 
1  the  arc  of  a  circle  (and  a  more  arctic  one  at 
I  competition  with  its  diord.  The  scheme  did  not 
the  elements  of  success,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its 
the  failure  was,  therefore,  inevitable,  and  in  pro- 
to  the  extension.  The  following  statements  which 
e  receipts  and  exports  by  sea,  via  the  St.  Lawrence, 
)  Orand  Trunk  Railway  respectively,  prove  the 
iness  of  the  contest  between  the  rail  and  the  river ; 
3  insignificance  of  the  winter  operations  of  the 
via  Portland  and  Boston,  in  diverting  exports  from 
er: 
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le  enterprise,  unpromising  as  it  always  was  to  com- 
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potent  and  disinterested  observers,  was  loaded  down  with 
improvident  leases  of  foreign  lines.    The  Pwtland  rail- 
way was  leased  at  six  per  cent,  npon  its  eost,  and  required 
the  expenditure  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  to 
make  it  workable ;  jet  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  Yie- 
toria  Bridge  and  western  connections,  the  company  have 
not  been  able  to  earn  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  rent  they 
agreed  to  pay.   Nothing  but  the  greatest  infatuation  could 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  such  a  road,  with  its  heavy  grades- 
and  curves,  and  a  scanty  local  traffic,  eould,  amid  winter^ 
snows,  do  a  through  business,  to  warrant  die  price  paid 
for  it.    The  lease  of  the  Michigan  line  we  have  already 
noticed :  this  was  so  much  the  worse,in  that  the  company^ 
have  not  only  been  unable  to  earn  any  portion  of  the  eight 
per  cent,  rent,  but  have  lost  mon^  in  working  it, 

4.  The  purchase  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  line 
at  cost,  though  the  stock  had  been  sold  at  fifty  per  cent 
discount,  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  com- 
plete as  far  as  it  went ;  but,  like  the  Portland  *>end  of  the 
same  line,  another  million  of  dollars  or  more  was  re- 
quired to  put  it  in  efficient  order.  Besides  this  xmexpect* 
ed  outlay  on  the  existing  road  between  Montreal  and 
Portland,  about  six  millions  of  dollars  were  subsequently 
required,  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  contract  provision 
for  those  portions  of  the  line  constructed  under  the  comr 
pany's  own  auspices.  Whatever  allowance  may  be  made 
for  heated  imaginations,  when  estimating  the  prospective 
business  of  the  road,  and  deluding  themselves  with 
the  notion  that  it  would,  as  a  whole,  earn  dividends  of 
eleven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  when  none  of  its  parts  had 
previously  been  considered  as  practicable  without  sub- 
sidies, the  railway  men  of  the  prospectus  must  have 
known  that  this  could  not  be  done  with  three-per-cent.  of 
sidings,  and  the  limited  number  oi  locomotives  and  ear- 
riages  provided  by  the  contracts ;  and  that  the  working 
expenses  could  not  be  kept  down  to  forty  per  cent,  of  all 
the  receipts  which  could  be  earned  by  such  an  equipment 
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>8pectii8  assured  subscribers  tfast  the  cost  of  the 
was  defined  by  contracts,  whereby  "  any  appro- 
[  of  the  capital  being  found  insufficient  is  removed/' 
ich  ^^  secured  a  first-class  railway,  including  sidings, 
rolling  stock,  and  every  requisite  essential  to  its  per- 
[npletion ;"  and  that,  ^  for  the  capital  stated,  the 
tors  are  assured  of  a  railway  fully  equipped  and 
te  in  every  respect,  and  free  from  any  further 
(whatever!"  The  capital  estimated  by  the  pros- 
^as  $47,600,000 ;  the  company,  in  1860,  showed 
ice  sheet  of  $70,000,000 ;  of  this  amount,  about 
>,000  is  charged  to  capital  account  as  the  "  cost  of 
3ti<in,"  the  remainder  is  interest,  rent,  loss  in  work- 
,,  although  eighty-five  miles  of  the  original  road 
•t  been  constructed  :  and  after  expending  millions 
•lying  omissions  in  the  contracts  and  estimates,  the 
;  expenses  instead  of  forty,  have  exceeded  eighty 
t  of  the  gross  receipts. 

3t  only  did  the  contracts  fail  to  provide  "  every  es- 
to  the  perfect  completion  of  the  road,"  but  the  pro- 
they  did  contain  were  either  not  enforced  or  so 
complied  with,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  road  has 
ipaired,  its  working  expenses  increased,  and  all  the 
e  resources  of  the  company  have  been  requffed  to 
deficiencies,  and  to  repair  damages  consequent 
is  state  of  things.  The  bad  quality  of  rails  east  of 
I,  with  the  deficiency  of  ballast  and  sleepers  under 
ave  led  to  a  destruction  of  rolling  stock  and  prop- 
•tunately  hitherto  unaccompanied  by  loss  of  life) 
3  unprcNcedented  in  the  history  of  railways.  No 
le  force  of  circumstances,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
he  company  to  accept  a  road  very  much  inferior 
>riginally  intended.  The  English  contractors  had 
;o  take  two-thirds  of  their  pay  in  stock  and  bonds, 
m  these  became  depreciated  by  the  discredit  of  the 
y,  they  were  in  for  a  loss  in  discounts,  which  was 
increased  by  the  inexperience  of  some  of  their 
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agents,  who,  condacting  large  expenditureB  in  a  country  new 
to  them,  and  having  it  in  their  power  to  place  the  company 
in  default  and  suspend  the  work,  were  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  naturally  desirous,  while  carrying  through  their 
enterprise,  to  diminish  their  loss  as  much  as  possible. 

The  system  under  which  the  road  was  constructed  was  a 
vicious  and  illegitimate  one,  the  order  of  things  being 
reversed  from  that  in  well-regulated  corporate  enterprises. 
The  only  way  in  which  an  honest  and  efficient  construction 
of  any  railway  can  be  guaranteed,  is  that  where  bana^ 
fide  shareholders  elect  their  directors,  who  appoint  the 
engineer  and    solicitors,  and    invite  competition  before 
the  contract  is  given  out.    Thus  those  who  expect  to 
become  the  owners  of  the  property  have  some  control  over 
its  formation.     But  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  th^ 
contractors  assumed  the  risk  of  .floating  off  the  shares 
and  bonds  in  consideration  of  getting  a  contract  upon  their 
own  terms,  with  a  board  of  directors,   and  an  engineer 
and  solicitor,  of  their  own  selection  (and  deriving  their 
iees  and  salaries  through  them),  to  carry  them  through 
those  all-important  preliminary  stages  when  the  future 
shareholders  are  irrevocably  bound,  and  in  too  many  cases 
have  their  interests  sacriiiced,  to  those  of  the  contractor. 
And  Uire  there  was  the   additional  evil  of  a  political 
element.  The  contractors  wielding  a  gigantic  scheme  which 
traversed  almost  every  county  in  the  province,  virtually 
controlled  the  governmelit  and  the  legislature  while  the 
expenditure  continued.    The  only  supervision  under  the 
contract  which  would  have  affected  their  interests,  was  that 
which  the  government  and  their  majority  in  the  legislature 
could  have  insisted  on.     It  was  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany that  in  level  country  the  road  should  be  raised  so  as 
to  keep  it  out  of  water  and  snow ;  that  in  hilly  country  it 
should  be  carried  as  high  over  the  valleys  and  as  deep  into 
the  hills  as  was  prudent,  in  order  to  diminish  the  gradients 
and  therefore  the  cost  of  working ;  and  that  the  stations 
should  be  as  near  the  business  centre  of  the  towns  as  poft- 
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\j  particularly  in  places  on  or  near  the  competing 
^tion.  Bat  it  was  the  interest  <^  the  contoMStors  to 
the  road  as  near  the  surface  everywhere  as  the  con- 
permitted,  no  matter  how  much  it  might  be  smothered 
inter  and  flooded  in  spring, — how  undulating  it  was, 
»w  frequent  and  severe  the  gradients  became ;  and  to 
)  the  stations  where  land  was  cheapest,  or,  so  as  to 
base  political  support  thereby,  or  obtain  a  specu- 
1  in  building  lots.  It  is  in  vain  that  magnificent 
lar  bridges  and  way-stations  of  stone  are  pointed  to  as 
mces  of  superiority,  when  the  very  backbone  of  the 
ay,  the  track  on  which  its  receipts  are  to  be  earned, 
fective  in  location  and  construction.  Better  that  the 
)n8  had  been  but  temporary  sheds,  and  that  their  cost 
been  put  into  the  road-bed,  for  these  can  be  rebuilt  at 
time ;  but  the  latter  must  lie  as  it  is,  with  all  its  im« 
sctions  on  its  head. 

does  not  rest  with  the  English  public  to  charge  upon 
da  all  the  disastrous  results  of  the  Orand  Trunk.  The 
rectus  was  not  prepared  in  the  province,  nor  did  any 
ber  of  her  government  see  it  until  it  was  issued, 
da  was  not  a  stockholder  in  the  company ;  but  as  the 
ser  for  it,  not  of  it,  put  four  of  her  ministers  on  a 
I,  composed  of  eighteen  directors,  of  whom  six  were  in 
on  and  twelve  in  Canada,  eight  of  the  latter  being 
r  nominees  of  the  English  contractors.  The  Cana- 
,  as  novices  in  railway  matters,  could  not  be  censured 
gr  even  believed  all  they  were  told  by  the  promoters 
)  railway ;  nor  could  they  be  worse  than  other  people 
y  gave  it  a  trial  without  believing  in  it ;  but  there 
h»ye  been  many  men,  and  many  editors  in  London 
'ersedin  railways,  not  only  English  but  American,  who 
Qghly  appreciated  the  scheme,  as  one  originated  and 
oted  for  the  money  which  could  be  made  out  of  it  by 
wboee  mission  it  is  to  prey  upon  their  fellows.  If  these 
olent.  Englishmen  must  blame  their  own  watchmen 
ot  warning  them ;  besides,  had  they  sought  the  real 
14 
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merits  of  the  Bcheme,  they  would  have  found  them  in  the 
dificnssions  of  the  Canadian  press  and  Parliament.  These 
were  of  snch  a  character  as  to  relieve  Canada  of  any  *^  moral 
responsibility,"  and  contrast  favorably  with  the  intelligenoe 
or  candor  of  the  English  press  on  the  same  subject  A 
proposition  to  attach  the  contracts  to  the  prospectus  was 
made,  but  voted  down  by  the  contractors'  majority  in  the 
Canadian  legislature.  Why,  when  this  was  seen,  did  not 
the  English  press  call  for  the  contracts  when  the  prospec- 
tus appeared,  and  tell  their  readers  whether  the  capital 
would  be  sufficient,  and  analyze  the  scheme  from  American 
data  ?  and  why  did  they  not  show  that  the  contractors 
could,  through  their  appointment  of  the  company's  engi- 
neer, solicitors,  and  directors,  give  the  subscribers  any 
road  they  pleased,  instead  of  the  one  described  in  the 
prospectus  t 

Among  the  minor  causes  which  heightened  the  failure 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  deprived  it  of  much  of  that  sym- 
pathy of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need,  have  been  the 
general  extravagance  and  blundering  in  its  management, 
and  the  ridi<;ulous  presumption  of  some  of  the  officials,  in 
a  community  in  which  there  is  so  little  of  a  real  aristo- 
cratic element  and  so  little  room  for  a  sham  one.  In  an 
enterprise  of  such  magnitude,  the  salaries  of  its  higher  offi- 
cials, no  matter  how  liberal  they  were,  would  seem  to  have 
little  influence  on  results;  and  if  these  results  were  confined 
to  the  mere  question  of  the  diflference  in  salaries  they 
would  be  unimportant,  particularly  where  the  incumbents 
are  worth  what  they  cost.  But,  in  the  case  under  notioCi 
the  effect  of  princely  salaries  to  chief  officers  was  to 
establish  a  general  scale  of  extravagance,  and  a  delegation 
of  duties  and  responsibilities,  so  as  to  turn  the  head  of  the 
recipients,  and  involve  the  company  in  needless  outlayB,  and 
losses  greater  than  all  the  salaries  paid  upon  the  line.  The 
railway  satrap  sent  out  by  the  London  Board,  whose  aalaiy 
is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  governor-general,  naturally 
considers  himself  the  second  person  in  the  province ;  and, 
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ftB  a  coneequencey  the  special  commissioner  sent  out  from 
the  same  source,  with  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  obtain  more  money  from  the  province 
under  the  veil  of  a  postal  subsidy,  wonld  deem  himself  the 
second  person  on  the  continent,  and  therefore  assume  a 
position  commensurate  with  his  importance,  and  indulge  in 
threats  of  destroying  the  credit  of  the  province.  The 
salary  of  this  commissioner  is  reported  at  $25,000,  his 
charge  for  expenses  $12,000,  and  the  cost  of  his  special 
trains  at  $6,000,  making  a  total  of  $43,000  on  account  of 
one  year.  If  only  half  of  this  be  true,  it  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent Canadians  increasing  their  own  taxes  in  order  to 
afford  the  company  the  means  of  continuing  such  extrava- 
gance. Men  so  much  better  paid  than  their  confreres  nat- 
urally value  themselves  much  higher;  can  only  be  ap- 
proached through  successive  doors,  or  be  communicated 
with  through  successive  deputies,  in  a  diminishing  scale, 
until  the  man  who  does  the  work  is  reached ;  and  can  only 
travel  by  special  trains  or  in  exclusive  carriages,  provided 
with  every  luxury  on  an  imperial  scale,  and  with  equal  in- 
difference to  detail.  Perhaps  no  circumstance  has  tended 
more  to  make  the  management  unpopular,  and  the  liber- 
ality sought  for  on  account  of  postal  subsidy  impossible, 
than  this  abuse  of  special  trains  and  carriages  by  officials 
of  the  company  intoxicated  with  the  novelty  of  their  posi- 
tion. The  bishops,  and  the  j  udges  of  assize ;  the  most  ven- 
erable and  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  tourists  of  the  highest  rank,  are  content  to  travel  by 
ordinary  trains  and  in  the  usual  carriages ;  but  the  upper 
servants  of  the  railway  company  have  burned  the  fuel,  worn 
the  rails  and  rolling-stock,  deprived  their  fellow  employes 
of  the  needed  Sunday's  rest,  and  thrown  the  whole  freight 
traffic  of  a  single  line  out  of  time  (thus  jeopardizing  life  and 
jroperty),  in  order  that  they  may  show "  their  little  brief 
authority.  Passengers  have  been  turned  out  of  a  sleeping- 
car  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  and 
I    crowded  into  the  only  remaining  carriage  of  the  train  ex- 
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cept  one,  which,  though  large  enongh  for  fifty,  was  sacred 
to  a  few  railway  magnates  whose  duty  it  was — and  pleasure 
it  should  haye  been — ^to  treat  the  ejected  passengers  as  their 
guests,  but  who  resolutely  kept  out  the  vulgar  herd  It 
seems  absurd  in  such  nabobs  to  plead  poverty  before  our 
legislature,  or  expect  the  men  whose  wives  and  daught^v 
have  been  so  treated  to  support  their  petitions. 

inTKIdPAL  BAILWAT& 

Hie  municipalities,  relieved  from  contributing  to  fhe 
Trunk  Railway,  were  thus  at  liberty  to  embark  in  branch 
lines,  and  some  rushed  headlong  in,  seduced  by  men  who 
saw  how  the  thing  was  done  in  the  Grand  Trunk.  Contrac- 
tors controlled  the  board  of  directors  and  appointed  the 
engineer ;  a  scamped  road,  barely  practicable  for  traffic, 
was  made,  on  which  the  whole  receipts  for  the  present 
generation  must  be  applied  before  it  can  be  considered 
completed.  To  enable  the  municipalities  to  carry  out  their 
local  improvements,  the  province  virtually  indorsed  their 
bonds  by  exchanging  them  for  others,  in  which  it  acted 
as  a  broker,  undertaking  to  collect  from  the  borrower  and 
pay  over  to  the  lender.  The  by-laws  by  which  counties, 
cities,  and  townships  voted  their  loans  or  subscriptions  to 
public  works,  required  the  approval  of  the  governor  in 
council  before  they  could  take  the  benefit  of  the  Municipal 
Loan  Fund  Act.  This  provision  was  intended  as  a  check 
upon  extravagance,  but  the  practical  efiect  of  it  was  to 
place  the  members  from  every  county  and  city,  seeking  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  ministry  of  the  day.  Those  who  were  most  subser- 
vient obtained  most  money,  and  one  village  was  allowed 
to  borrow  three  hundred  dollars  per  head  for  every  soul 
of  the  population.  Of  course  default  was  made  in  tiie  in- 
terest on  such  loans,  and  one  delinquent  produced  others; 
the  province  as  indorser  in  the  mean  time  paying  for  them, 
and  in  the  end  accepting,  in  lieu  of  the  dues,  an  annual  as- 
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Mfisment  of  five  per  cent  Although  loans  of  this  donbt- 
All  character  have  been  thns  compromised,  a  rigid  neu- 
trality has  been  maintained  toward  those  municipalities 
^ch,  like  Hamilton,  embarked  in  good  fidth  in  similarly 
imfortanate  enterprises  upon  their  own  unaided  credit. 

The  following  tables  show  that  about  six  and  a  half  mil- 
liong  of  dollars  have  been  contributed  to  railways  by  the 
municipalities  in  ^Tpper  and  Lower  Canada,  out  of  the 
loan  fimd.  Some  tiiree  millions  or  more  have  been  con- 
tributed by  municipalities  which  did  not  borrow  from  the 
fond,  so  that  the  total  investment  by  these  bodies  in  rail- 
ways cannot  be  &r  from  ten  millions  of  dollars.* 

^  Unfiirtaiuitelj,  the  mtmSdiMlities  do  not  maks  tnj  retoni  to  FteUaoMot 
of  tlieir  InTMtmentB  kk  poblio  works.  This  is  the  case  also  with  road  oom- 
pioiw  and  aereral  other  joint>8tock  corporationfl.  No  good  reaeoDS  are 
idfttoed  why  these  bodies  ahoold  be  more  fiiTOted  than  banks  and  nil* 
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..«.-«.    ■wa-'wr 

uc  Der-  81.  18«. 

Town  of  Port  Hope. .. . 

3,418 

4,161 

$140,000.00 

»313,303.S1 

Tomuhip  of  Uopo 

6,883 

TomorNiigsra. 

S,8« 

"      "  Ck.boarg 

8,«1 

4,075 

TilUg«ofCbippMf».... 

1.193 

1,096 

30,000.09 

1,109.11 

8,319 

40,000.00 

8,813.36 

8,*10 

8,904 

60,000.00 

3,438.11 

8,811 

8,361 

600,000.00 

186,164.81 

Township  of  WaioflMt 

l,Ml 

30,000.00 

1,446.31 

OODdUM  of  BOTMI  Md 

30,106 

18,336 

i3E,aoo.ao 

TovQihipEi  of  Moulttm 

J,3I8 

3,069 

30,000.00 

Tillage  of  Paria 

1,8M 

40,000.00 

113.33 

CitjofOttawa 

l.ieo 

14,869 

300,000.00 

11S,41L31 

TownorPreuott 

2,188 

8,601 

100,000.00 

63,63S.U 

"     "  Woodatook..... 

i,iia 

3,363 

100,000.00 

41,814.39 

4,368 

8,384 

100,000.00 

41,148.31 

TowMhlp  of  VOOdbOOM 

2,8M 

8.103 

10,000.00 

31.04 

"        "Op. 

a,ai> 

80,000.00 

39,891.38 

CoqaljofElgm. 

.18,418 

80,000.00 

36.96 

Tovmahip  of  Wiudhtua 

i,MO 

4,096 

ioo,ooaoo 

60,361.68 

63;3T6.W 
308,189.16 

Counties  of  Xanark  and 

38,133 

61,964 

800,000.00 

Town  of  BroolmUe 

.  3,348 

4,111 

400,000.00 

181,433.01 

6,208 

6,101 

164,000.00 
100,000.00 

61,194.00 

TiUageofStraLford.  ... 

6e,811.1ft 

100,000.00 

31,114.93 

"     "Barrto. 

1,001 

aim 

13,000.00 

^664. 6» 

"     "  Qudpb. 

1,880 

80,000.00 

.13,400.13 

3,181 

3,019        100,000.00 
Totol.  tS,694,4oaO0$ 

31,314.11 

W69,406.U 
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Fopalation 
MiraWpriltlta  in  1801. 

Ooanty  of  Ottawa 22,903 

Terrebonne. .  26,791 

Shefford 16,482 

Stanstead...  13,898 
Ifegantic....  13,835 

8t  Bomiiald  de  Famhamf 
Township  of  Sheflbrdf...  2,612 
Town  of  Three  Rivenf . .  4,835 
Township  (^  Ghraabyi  .. .  2,392 
•«      BdtOQt. .......  1,936 

«      ofStukelyNthfK,^. 
«      ofStukeljSthtf^ 
Viihige  of  Jennopf^. •• 


PopvlatloB 
inlML 

27,757 

19,460^ 

17,779 

12,258 

171,889 

3,ns 

6,068 
3,271 
2,526 

.  2,820 


Amount  ofloan. 

$131,600.00 

94,000.00 

216,000.00 

71,009.00 

5^840.00 

30,000.00 

67,500.00 

220,000.00 

30,000.00 

13,000.00 

(  16,000.00 

1 10,000.00 

32,000.00 


AxTMurt  of  intttrett 
da«I>6e.81,18SL 

$84,740.19 

60,498.17 

63,340.53 

17,581.02 

3,580.57 

11,423.68 

21,895.59 

63,855.61 

10,938.37 

2,834.39 

9L763.29 

S,364.00 

6,393.00 


Total,  $926,940.00   $343,208.41 

ThiB  flagrant  disregard  of  obligations,  by  so  many  mu- 
nicipalities, is  not  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  inability 
of  some,  and  the  example  of  such  npon  others ;  nor  to 
any  proneness  to  repudiation ;  for  these  bodies  have  made 
great  and  snccessfol  efforts  to  keep  faith  with  other  credi- 
tors, and  have  only  failed  in  cases  where  the  debt  was 
OTerwhelming.  Little  effort  was  made  to  pay  the  loan 
fimd,  even  during  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  corpo- 
rations, chiefly  because  no  attempt  was  made  to  collect : — 
the  example  of  the  gov emment  in  conniving  at  the  default 
being  the  prime  cause  of  its  present  magnitude.  To  press 
a  municipality  was  to  drive  it  into  opposition ;  and  rail- 
way corruption  had  so  thoroughly  emasculated  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  that  they  had  not  virtue  enough  left  to  do 
their  duty.  Moreover,  at  the  time  the  money  was  borrowed 
lapporters  of  the  government  had  industriously  sowed  the 
impression  that  repayment  would  not  be  exacted,  and 
this  view  gained  ground  after  the  lien  on  the  Grand 
Tnmk  was  abandoned.  Thej  could  not  see  why  the  law 
of  1849,  which  treated  all  districts  alike,  should  have  been 
repealed  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthier  localitiea;  and 

^  BoimdarieB  changed  since  1861. 
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looked  npon  this  move  as  an  abate  of  their  political  power 
by  the  majoritj.  To  these  considerations,  as  well  as  to 
the  feeling  that  the  debt  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  people  in  one  capacity  to  themsdves  in  another,  and  not 
to  individuals  or  a  foreign  govemment^-and  has  more- 
over been  pretty  generally  distribated  over  the  province- 
may  be  ti^u^  this  otherwise  disgraceful  exhibit  The 
dimensions  of  many  of  the  loans,  as  compared  with  the 
borrowers,  go  to  show  that  the  latter  did  not  expect  and 
were  not  expected  to  repay; — nor  coald  many  of  them 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  popolar  approval,  had  they 
been  considered  as  bond  fide  debts.  The  manner  in  which 
the  goarantee  has  been  distributed,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  has  likewise  tended  to  foster  this  feeling. 

Orttt  Wettarn.        Qmid  IVunlc  VortlMn. 

^stD^^m^r.'Tseo!^  [  .$33,000,10400.  $56.690,039.92...  $3,890,778.6$ 

Total    amount    reoeived  ] 

ftom  the  piOTinoe  inV  ..$3,755,656.18. $16, li2,683.33... $2,311,688.61 

debentorea } 

Total  mUes  bmlt 345 872 91 

ICOeago  entitled  to  guar- >       ^^^ gg^ ^g 

Amoont  reoeiTed  per  mile  1 

of  whole  road  in  deben-  V  . . .  .410,800.00. .  •  .417,366.00.. . .  .$2ikSS3.04 

tures I 

Amount  reoeiTed  per  mUe  i 

entitled  to  guarantee  in  V $14,000.00 $22,100.00 $24^333.60 

debentures i 

Ftoroent  of  oost  supplied  I  .^oo  0*10  roai 

bj  the  proTinoe )  " ^^ 

The  debentures  were  sold  at  abont  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  premium,  which  would  increase  these  amount* 
j  one-eighth.  The  province  has  abandoned  its  claim  on  the 
last  two  joads;  the  Great  Western  has  ceased  paying 
principal  .^r  interest, — ^the  former  from  inability;  the 
latter  on  lihe  ground  that  its  mail  service  has  not  beei 
settled. 

The  N'orthem  was  not  a  part  of  the  main  trunk,  but  ob- 
tained provincial  aid  because  it  had  been  put  under  con- 
.tract  in  view  of  the  guarantee,  before  the  repeal  of  the  law 


i 
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349; — a  privilege  which  the  Preeoott  and  Ottawa 
rell  aa  other  companies  might  have  obtained,  had 
added  twenty-five  miles  or  more  in  anj  direction  to 
ength  of  their  line  (so  as  to  make  up  the  seventy-five 
\  required  to  secure  them  the  guarantee),  and  oon- 
sd  for  <the  whole. 

hen  the  advance  to  the  Orand  Trunk  was  fixed  at 
K)  sterling  per  mile,  the  railway  oommissionerB  ee- 
ihed  a  similar  limit  for  the  Northern,  or  a  total  of 
,000  sterling,  which  was  more  than  that  company  then 
d  for  from  the  province.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
f  after  two-thirds  of  the  line  had  been  in  operation 
;  months,  the  engineer  of  the  company  reported  that 
'omaining  third  was  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
ing  and  bridging  finished, — ties  distributed  and  iron 
ered,  and  one-half  of  the  track  laid ; — ^that  he  expected 
ten  the  whole  length  in  August,  when  the  harbor  at 
ngwood  would  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  used ; 
howed  the  expenditure,  including  road,  harbor,  station 
lepot  services  and  equipments,  to  be  £698,810  6s.  Od. 
ng.    He  also  rendered  an  account  as  follows : 

tdal  ifuanntee,  £876,000  itg.— emrtnoy  at  H  pw  o^^  £334^683  6  8 

^  b J  oompanj,  to  dale 984^166134 

Balasoe  oarreney £60,416134 

tbe  same  month,  the  railway  commissioners  reported 
the  iotal  amount  to  complete  the  works,  including 
rolling  stock,  was  £716,530,  of  which  the  sum  of 
1,961  5#.  Od.  had  been  expended,  and  recommended  the 
nee  of  this  balance,  subject  to  the  report  of  one  of 
own  body,  who  was  an  engineer.  This  report  was  made 
le  twenty-seventh  of  September  following,  and  it  not 
confirmed  the  advance,  but  declared  that  the  road — 
h  was  so  nearly  completed,  and  which  had  been  esti- 
d  by  the  board  of  which  he  was  a  member,  three  months 
e,  at  jBT16,530— would  now  cost  £1,156,592  7#.  7dL 
1,630,869.52),  the  moiety  of  which,  or  full  amount  of 
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gaarantee  bj  the  provisions  of  the  act,  will  be  £578 
8s.  9d.j  of  which  the  company  has  received  (including 
sum  above  recommended)  £334,588  4^.  8d.  leaving  t 
ultimately  provided  by  the  province  the  sum  of  £243, 
17s.  Id.  The  company  was  paid  the  whole  of  this  e 
amount,  £200,000  sterlLig,  in  debentores  (over  $1,000,( 
within  four  months  after  this  report  was  made.  It  if 
often  that  a  railway,  or  any  public  work,  proves  to  1 
cost  less  than  was  estimated  for  it,  seven  years  before, 
the  Northern  is  an  honorable  exception  to  the  role, 
fiscal  returns  published  by  the  inspector  of  railways,  w 
are  the  company's  own  statements,  show  that  the  cof 
this  road  and  its  equipments,  up  to  the  thirty-first  of 
comber,  1860,  instead  of  $4,626,369.52,  was  $8,890,771 
or  $735,590.84  less. 

The  oompanj  has  reoM^ed $2,311,666.0^ 

One-half  the  oostM  returned  bj  them  it. 1,945,389.3^ 

8o  it  woold  i^pear  thej  were  oreipaid. $366^277JU 

Ottawa,  Prescott,  Brockville,  Cobourg,  Peterboro', ! 
Hope,  N'iagara,  Brantford,  St.  Catherine's,  Paris,  Lon 
Barrie,  Ouelph,  Stratford,  Goderich,  and  the  counties 
townships  adjoining  them,  which  have  not  displayed  n 
alacrity  in  repaying  the  municipal  loan  fund,  will  doub 
claim  that  the  railways  which  they  have  interested  tl 
selves  in  should  receive  some  of  that  consideration  w 
has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  Northern. 

The  guarantee  law  of  1849  was  very  unguarded 
much  so  that  contractors,  by  tendering  at  double  the  vi 
could  make  the  half  contributed  by  the  province  pay 
whole  cash  outlay,  and  could  thus  afford  to  take  payi 
in  stock  and  bonds :  this  has  been  the  result  in  the 
of  the  Northern  Railway.  It  became  necessary,  there 
as  we  have  seen,  to  restrict  it  to  the  main  trunk  line, 
to  provide  not  only  for  the  approval  of  all  contracts  b} 
government)  but  that  the  estimates  of  work  done  an 
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be  done  shotdd  be  submitted  to  it — ^well-meant  but  ineffeo- 
taal  proyiflOfl,  as  we  have  also  seen*  So,  also,  the  manner  in 
which  the  municipalities  voted  away  their  bonds,  forced, 
after  some  three  years'  experience,  a  limitation  of  the 
amount  for  which  the  province  would  act  as  a  broker. 
Borne  of  the  wealthier  counties,  careful  of  their  credit,  de- 
clined to  pay  eight  per  cent,  for  money,  and  thus  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  municipal  loan  fund  (if  benefit  it  can 
be  considered),  while  they  contribute  through  the  consoli- 
dated fund  to  pay  its  losses. 

During  the  Grand  Trunk  era  of  construction,  from  1858 
to  1859,  the  first  Canadian  age  of  iron,and  of  brass — ^the 
utmost  activity  was  displayed  in  running  into  debt.  The 
great  success  which  attended  the  early  years  of  the  Oreat 
Western  assisted  every  other  Canadian  road,  and  was 
doubtless  the  main  instrument  in  preventing  the  Grand 
Trunk  from  being  prematurely  abandoned.  Whatever 
loss  of  prestige  or  character  the  province  may  suffer  fix>m 
the  almost  universal  failure  of  her  railways,  as  investments, 
it  is  clear  that  in  a  material  sense  she  has  been  benefited 
immensely  by  the  early  luck  of  the  Great  Western,  and  by 
the  English  infatuation  about  Grand  Trunk ;  for  without 
these  the  means  for  the  construction  of  many  miles  now  in 
use  would  not  have  been  raised.  The  construction  of  the 
other  lines  simultaneously  with  Grand  Trunk  was  equally 
opportune,  because  there  would  have  been  little  prospect 
of  getting  them  done  after  the  bankruptcy  of  that  road. 

RAILWAY  MOBAUTY. 

So  much  recklessness  was  displayed,  in  sanctioning  by- 
laws, and  in  exchanging  what  were  really  provincial  for  mu- 
nimpal  debentures,  as  to  give  color  to  the  charge  that  con- 
traciorswere  not  the  only  ones  personally  interested  in 
these  issues.  The  years  1852  to  1857  will  ever  be  remem* 
bered  as  those  of  financial  plenty,  and  the  saturnalia  of 
neariy  all  dassee  connected  with  railways.  Before  the 
inyasion  of  the  province  at  the  east  by  a  deputation  from 
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the  most  experienced  railway  men  of  England,  bringing 
with  them  all  the  knowledge  and  applianoee  of  that  con- 
servatiye  comitrj,  it  had  been  penetrated  on  the  weet  by 
some  contractors  from  the  United  States,  bred  in  that  school 
of  politics  and  public  works  which  bronght  New  Yoik 
to  a  dead  stand  and  Pennsjlyania  to  the  goal  of  repudia- 
tion. Those  ^^  practical  men"  had  built  State  canals  with 
senators  and  even  governors  as  silent  partners,  and  were 
versed  in  all  the  resources  peculiar  to  a  democratic  com- 
munity. The  convergence  of  these  two  systems  on  the 
poor  but  virgin  soil  of  Canada,  brought  about  an  education 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives  more  rapid  than  the 
most  sanguine  among  them  could  have  hoped  for.  One 
bold  operator  organized  a  system  which  virtually  made 
him  ruler  of  the  province  for  several  years.  In  person  or 
by  agents  he  kept  ^'  open  house,"  where  the  choice^  brands 
of  champagne  and  cigars  were  free  to  all  the  peoples*  rep- 
resentatives, from  the  town  councillor  to  the  cabinet 
minister ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  one  of  these  agents  that 
when  the  speaker's  bell  rang  for  a  division,  more  M.  P.  F.s 
were  to  be  found  in  his  apartments  than  in  the  library  or 
any  other  single  resort !  By  extensive  operations  ho  held 
the  prosperity  of  so  many  places,  as  well  as  the  success  of 
so  many  schemes  and  individtials  in  his  grasp,  that  he  ex- 
ercised a  quad  legitimate  influence  over  many  who  could 
not  be  directly  seduced ;  or  made  friends  of  those  he  could 
not  otherwise  approach,  by  liberal  purchases  of  their  prop, 
erty,  and  thus,  insensibly  to  them,  involved  their  interests 
with  his  own.  So  he  ruled  boards  of  directors— suggest- 
ing, as  the  officers  who  should  supervise  his  work,  creatures 
of  his  own — and  thus  the  companies  found  themselveB,  on 
settlement-day,  committed  by  the  acts  of  their  owA  sei^ 
vants.  Oompanies  about  to  build  a  railway,  and  depend* 
ing  on  the  municipal  loan  frind,  were  led  to  believe  tka% 
if  he  were  the  contractor,  there  would  be  no  diffioulty  in 
obtaining  the  government  sanction  of  the  by-laws  to  any 
extent,  ud  therefore  the  exchange  of  bonds ;  or,  if  tbeir 
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ehmrter  were  opposed,  the  great  contractor  only  could  set 
it  all  right  A  few  anecdotes  will  illustrate  the  impar- 
tialitj  <tf  his  levies. 

An  English  contractor  was,  without  competition,  about 
to  pounce  quietly  upon  the  contract  for  the  Toronto  and 
Hamilton  Bailway,  when  his  American  *^  brother"  de- 
manded and  received  a  royalty  of  £10,000  sterling,  before 
he  would  allow  a  corporation  to  be  so  imposed  upon :  he 
WIS,  however,  subsequently  obliged  to  disgorge  this  black 
mail,  when  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  same  contractor 
in  England  for  the  celebrated  but  abortive  Southern  Bail- 
way  schema  The  English  contractors  for  Grand  Trunk 
also  were  compelled,  before  they  could  risk  the  ordeal  of 
the  legislature,  to  promise  the  ever-present  and  never-to- 
be-avoided  American  one-third  interest  in  their  contract. 
This,  considering  the  kind  of  payments  and  their  prospec- 
tive  losses,  the  latter  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  com- 
promise for  the  consideration  of  £12,000  sterling. 

The  Toronto  Korthem  road  was  let  to  a  eompany  of 
American  contractors  at  a  price  per  mile,  payment  being 
made  chiefly  in  the  company's  stock  and  bonds,  and  the 
gOTemment  guarantee  debentures.  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  any  portion  of  this  latter  item,  that  one- 
half  of  the  work  upon  seventy-five  miles  should  first  be 
completed  by  the  contractors.  Having  exhausted  their 
means  in  reaching,  as  they  hoped,  this  position,  the  con- 
tractors, through  the  company,  called  on  the  government  for 
the  advance ;  but,  upon  an  inspection  by  the  government 
engineer,  the  road  was  found  to  have  been  so  '^  scamped," 
under  the  American  engineer  (who  subsequently  openly 
became  a  partner  with  the  contractors),  that  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  refused  to  recommend  the  issue  of 
the  provincial  bonds.  Here  was  a  fix!  But  the  con- 
tnMStOTB  sent  for  their  American  brother,  who,  for  a  bro- 
kecage  of  $100,000  of  the  first  mcntgage  bonds  of  the 
oomiMmy,  undertook  to  obtain  the  guarantee.  He  went  to 
hia  ooUeague  in  the  government;  the  commissions  of 
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public  works  was  shunted  out  of  office  on  a  suddenly 
raised  issue  (which  immediatelj  thereafter  was  dropped), 
and  just  one  week  afterward  the  guarantee  bonds  were 
forthcoming.  In  connection  with  this  incident,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  a  member  of  the  government  shortly 
afterward  paid  away  nearly  £10,000  of  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  same  company  in.  the  purchase  of  real  estate. 

The  Great  Western  Railway,  finding  their  traffic  on  the 
first  opening  of  the  road  to  exceed  their  expectations, 
sought,  among  other  l^slation,  the  power  to  lay  a  double 
track  from  Hamilton  to  London,  and  on  applying  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  promote  their  bilf— instead  of  meeting  with  that 
encouragement  which  the  proposal  to  expend  so  much  addi* 
tional  English  capital  led  them  to  expect — ^they  were  grave- 
ly assured  that  the  government  was  powerless  to  give  them 
tiieir  bill,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  enter- 
prising Pennsylvanian  in  the  house.  The  contractor's 
price  for  permitting  the  bill  to  pass  was — ^the  contract  for 
the  work  to  be  done ;  and  to  this  the  company,  seeing  no 
escape,  consented  conditionally ;  that  is,  if  the  work  were 
undertaken  during  the  ensuing  five  years.  Fortunately 
for  them,  before  a  commencement  could  be  made,  the 
double  track  was  found  to  be  unnecessary.  Among  other 
favors  obtained  by  the  legislation  thus  bartered  for,  was 
the  power  to  disregard  that  provision  of  the  railway  act 
which  requires  trains  to  stop  before  crossing  the  draw- 
bridge over  the  Desjardin's  CanaL  In  less  than  two  years 
thereafter,  a  train  which  did  not  stop  plunged  through  this 
very  bridge,  and  among  the  first  recovered  of  the  sixty 
victims  to  that  "  accident,"  was  the  dead  body  of  the  great 
contractor  himself. 

Lest  it  should  be  considered  that  there  is  any  thing  pe- 
culiar to  Canada  in  these  transactions,  it  miay  be  mentioned 
that  about  the  same  period  a  Congressman  was  convicted 
at  Washington  of  voting  for  a  "  consideration,"  and  was 
expelled  fix>m  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  This  man 
was  declared  to  be  the  spokesman  of  a  band,  irreverently 
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i  "  the  forty  thieves,"  by  whom  he  was  ainthorixed  to 
;iate  for  their  votes  with  the  highest  bidder.  The 
fraads  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  matters 
itofy.  Yenality  and  corruption  in  high  places,  mainly 
idered  in  the  contracts  and  expenditure  for  public 
s,  have  done,  perhaps,  as  much  as  slavery,  and  that 
orial  covetousness  which  amounted  to  idolatry  in  the 
Q,  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  oui 
ppy  neighbors.  Nor  is  this,  what  may  be  called, 
ay  morality  peculiar  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
following  extracts  from  Smiles'  Life  of  George  Ste- 
9on  reveal  a  similar  history  in  English  railways : — 
•'oUy  and  knavery  were,  for  a  time,  completely  in  the 
dant  The  sharpers  of  society  were  let  loose,  and 
OB  and  schemers  became  more  and  more  plentiful, 
threw  out  railway  schemes  as  mere  lures  to  catch  the 
ry.  They  fed  the  mania  with  a  constant  succession 
w  projects.  The  railway  papers  became  loaded  with 
advertisements.  The  post-office  was  scarcely  able  to 
bate  the  multitude  of  prospectuses  and  circulars 
1  they  issued.  For  a  time  their  popularity  was  im- 
9.  They  rose  like  froth  into  the  upper  height  of 
y,  and  the  flunky  Fitz  Plushe,  by  virtue  of  his  sup- 
.  wealth,  sat  among  peers  and  was  idolized.  Then 
he  harvest-time  for  scheming  lawyers,  parliamentary 
8,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  traffic-takers,  who  were 
ready  to  take  up  any  railway  scheme,  however  des- 
s,  and  to  prove  any  amount  of  traffic  even  where 
existed.  The  traffic  in  the  credulity  of  their  dupes 
liowever,  the  great  fact  that  mainly  concerned  them, 
f  the  profitable  character  of  which  there  could  be  no 
;.  Many  of  them  saw  well  enough  the  crash  that 
oming,  and  diligently  made  use  of  the  madness  while 
ved  their  turn. 

lie  projectors  of  new  lines  even  came  to  boast  of  their 
imentary  strength,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  which 
could  command  in  the  ^  House.' 
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'^  Amongst  the  many  ill  effects  of  the  mania,  one  of  the 
worst  was  that  it  introduced  a  low  tone  of  morality  into 
railway  transactions.  Those  who  had  suddenly  gained 
large  sums  of  money  without  labor,  and  also  without 
honor,  were  too  ready  to  enter  upon  courses  of  the  wildest 
extravagance ;  and  a  false  style  of  living  shortly  arose, 
the  poisonous  influence  of  which  extended  through  all 
classes.  Men  began  to  look  upon  railways  as  instruments 
to  job  with ;  and  they  soon  became  as  overrun  with  job- 
bei  as  London  chariL  Pe^ons,  somc^  poesesing 
information  respecting  railways,  but  more  frequently  pos- 
sessing none,  got  upon  boards  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  individual  objects,  often  in  a  very  nnacrupulouB  man- 
ner ;  landowners,  to  promote  branch  lines  through  their 
property ;  speculators  in  shares,  to  trade  upon  the  exclusive 
information  which  th^  obtained ;  whilst  some  directors 
were  appointed  through  the  influence  mainly  of  solicitors, 
contractors,  or  engineers,  who  used  them  as  tools  to  serve 
their  own  ends.  In  this  way  the  unfortunate  proprietors 
were,  in  many  cases,  betrayed,  and  their  property  was 
shamefully  squandered,  to  the  fiirther  discredit  of  the  rail* 
way  system. 

^^  Among  the  characters  brought  prominently  into  notice 
by  the  mania  was  the  railway  navvy.  The  navvy  was 
now  a  great  man.  He  had  grown  rich,  was  a  landowner, 
a  railway  shareholder,  sometimes  even  a  member  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  he  was  a  navvy  still.  The  navvy  contractor 
was  greatly  given  to  ^  scamping.'  He  was  up  to  all  sorts 
of  disreputable  tricks  of  the  trade ;  but  he  was  greatest  of 
all,  perhaps,  in  the  ^scamping'  of  ballast.  The  conse- 
quences were  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  More 
bad  and  dishonest  work  was  executed  on  the  railways 
constructed  in  any  single  year  subsequent  to  the  mania, 
than  was  found  on  all  the  Stephenson  lines  during  the 
preceding  twenty  years. 

^^  The  navvy's  great  object  was  to  execute  the  work  so 
that  it  should  pass  muster  and  be  w^  paM  for.    The  ooii- 
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tractor  in  rach  cases  was  generally  a  large  capitalist ;  a 
man  looked  up  to  even  by  the  chief  engineer  himself.  But 
the  worst  feature  of  this  system  was,  that  the  principal 
engineer  himself  was  occasionally  interested  as  a  partner, 
and  shared  in  the  profits  of  the  contract.  In  passing  the 
oontractor's  work  he  was  virtually  passing  his  own ;  and 
in  certifying  the  monthly  pay-bills,  he  was  a  party  to  pay- 
ing himself.  What  security  was  there,  under  such  a  system, 
for  either  honest  work  or  honest  accounts  ?  The  conse- 
qoenoe  was,  that  a  great  deal  of  slop-work  was  thus  execu- 
ted, the  results  of  which,  to  some  extent,  have  already 
appeared  in  the  falling  in  of  tunnels,  and  the  premature 
deeay  and  failure  of  yiadncts  and  bridges.'' 

Canadians,  indeed,  have  had  cause  to  blush  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  men  filling  the  highest  offices  in  their  province, 
with  a  seat  at  the  council-board  of  their  sovereign,  accept- 
ing fees  and  favors  from  contractors  and  officials  of  a  rail- 
way company  (between  whom  and  them  there  should 
have  been  a  gtdf  as  wide  as  that  which  separates  the 
judges  of  assize  from  the  suitors  before  them),  and  laying 
the  honor  of  their  country  in  the  dust,  often  at  the  feet  of 
boorish  and  uneducated  men,  whose  only  recommenda- 
tions were — the  material  one  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  the 
immoral  one  of  unscrupulousness  in  the  use  of  it.  May 
they  never  again  see  a  member  of  their  government  wend- 
ing his  way  to  the  wharf,  after  a  matvrUe  of  champagne, 
supported  by  contractors  and  their  suite,  and  departing 
amid  the  tipsy  cheers  of  his  associates ; — or  have  to  com- 
plain tlyit  ministers  of  the  crown  again  have  made  men 
•eeking  &vors  from  it  their  most  intimate  companions, 
their  hosts  and  guests,  their  patrons  and  their  prot^g6s. 

Iheevil  effects  of  the  past  ascendency  of  railway  influence 
18  visible  in  the  disregard  paid  by  many  of  the  companies 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  Every  company  chartered  after  the 
passing  of  the  Railway  Act  of  30th  August,  1851,  is  re- 
paired to  show  a  printed  tariff  in  every  passenger-car,  and 
15 
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to  Bnbmit  all  bj-lawB  changing  this  tariff  for  the  approval 
of  the  governor  in  council,  and  to  publish  the  by-law  and  the 
order  in  council  approving  the  same  at  least  twice  in  the 
Canada  Gazette  before  putting  the  same  into  operation ; 
also  to  file  in  the  registry  office  of  each  county  travereed 
by  the  railway,  a  map  and  profile  of  the  portion  within 
that  county ;  and  one  of  the  whole  railway,  in  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  public  works;  and  to  submit 
annually  to  the  legislature  dassified  statements  of  the 
passengers  and  goods  transported  by  them.  These  pro- 
visions should  either  be  enforced  or  expunged  from  the 
Statute-Book;  for  nothing  can  be  more  demoralizing  in 
its  example  than  long-continued  disobedience  by  such 
conspicuous  law-breakers.  An  unnecessary  tenderness  has 
also  been  displayed  toward  companies  which  are  exempt 
by  the  date  of  their  charter  from  the  wholesome  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Act.  Almost  all  the  early  charters  contain 
a  clause  declaring  that  subsequent  enactments  by  the 
legislature  in  the  public  interest  shall  not  be  considered 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  granted ;  and  therefore  those 
railways  which,  like  the  Great  Western,  do  not  exhibit 
notice-boards  at  level  crossings,  and  do  not  remove  timbw 
which  may  fall  across  the  track,  should  be  required  to  do  so 
as  much  as  those  chartered  a  few  years  later.  The  number  of 
level  crossings  (at  every  one  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  loss 
of  life  may  be  counted  on)  has  been  reduced  on  the  Great 
Western  by  the  fact,  that  the  contractors  were  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done,  and  not  by  the  mile,  and 
because  frequent  crossings  of  this  description  would  in- 
crease the  danger  to  the  trainSy  with  the  high  speed  aimed 
at  in  the  location  of  that  work.  On  other  roads,  where 
the  contractor's  interest  was  supreme,  or  where  the  com- 
panies were  very  poor,  these  crossings  are  more  numeroufli 
as  being  the  least  expensive. 
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THE   GBEAT  WESTERN   RAILWAY. 

Hub  important  road,  second  to  the  Grand  Trank  only 
in  its  length,  was  first  chartered  sixteen  years  before  it 
was  commenced.  The  fine  agricnltoral  district  between 
London  and  Woodstock  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the 
three  lakes,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario ;  and  as  produce 
afloat  on  the  latter  is  most  valnable,  being  nearer  its  mar- 
ket, the  original  road  of  1834  was  one  commencing  at 
London  and  terminating  on  Burlington  Bay ;  though  pow- 
er was  also  obtained  to  extend  westward  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Thames  and  to  Lake  Huron.  Before  the 
work  was  commenced,  however,  in  1850,  the  New  York 
railways  had  reached  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  the  Michi- 
gan Central  road  connected  Detroit  with  Chicago.  The 
Great  Western  thereupon  changed  its  character  from  that 
of  a  Canadian  local  and  portage  railway  only,  debouching 
on  Lake  Ontario  (which  was  but  a  reproduction  in  iron 
d  Gbvemor  Simcoe's  road  of  the  last  century),  to  that  also 
of  an  important  section  of  the  main  line  leading  from 
Boston  and  Albany  to  Chicago,  the  shortest  route  for 
which  is  through  the  peninsula  of  Western  Canada.  The 
eastern  terminus  was  therefore  extended  to  Niagara,  where 
a  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  worthy  of  the  site,  united 
it  to  the  New  York  roads ;  and  the  western  one  was  di- 
Terted  from  Lake  Huron  to  Detroit,  where  a  short  ferry 
nudntains  uninterrupted  conmiunication  throughout  the 
year. 

The  estimate  was  made  in  1847,  by  an  American  en- 
gmeer,  and  was  (exdnsive  of  the  Gait  branch)  only 
14,954,080,  which,  however,  did  not  include  the  important 
items  of  right  of  way  and  land  damages  or  rolling  stock. 
The  following  exhibit  shows  the  expenditure  of  the  com- 
pany, and  how  it  is  made  up,  with  the  excess  in  the  cost 
of  the  main  line  over  the  original  estimate  of  1847 : 
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Oo8t  of  main  line  and  Gkdt  Branch  )         .«^i:.„  ±9  «»  m^  in  ir 

(with  sidings  fifty  miles) \ '" *^^^  £3,661,6M  19  7 

Cost  of  Sarnia  Branob 467,636    2  2 

''    Gait  and  Guelph  line 76,183    7  6 

"    HamUton  and  Toronto  line ZU,456  IQ  8 

"    Steamboats  DetroitFeny 39,332  12  10 

*'            "         Canada  and  Amerioa 48,820    6  6 

Detroit  and  Mnwaakee  Loan 250,000    0  0 

Total  Expenditure    m  sterling    £4,927,953  17  10 

Cost  of  main  line  and  Gait  Branch  (not  separated)  £3,651,524  19    T 

8tuart*8  estimate,  1847 £990,816  0  0 

Coet  of  Gait  Branch  (estimated) 60,000  0  0 

"    Eight  of  way        "      188,3710  0 

<<    Bollmg  stock         "*     645,774  0  0    1,884,961    0    0 

Ezoess  of  ezp.  on  main  line  oyer  original  estimate  £1,766,563  19    7 

This  increased  cost  of  track  and  bnildings  oulj,  on  t 
main  line  amounting  to  nearly  $9,000,000,  makes  this  pi 
of  the  work  cost  nearly  three  times  the  original  estima 
and  is  due  to  several  causes : 

1st.  It  appears  that  millions  of  dollars  were  expend 
on  these  items  after  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic.  Ui 
February,  1852,  the  expenditure  was  confined  to  the  O 
tral  Division,  between  London  and  Hamilton  (the  origii 
Great  Western  of  1884),  and  it  was  only  then  the  co 
pany  felt  itself  in  a  position  to  strike  out  for  the  lar| 
scheme  of  the  through  line.  Notwithstanding  this  tar 
action,  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  line  would  be  op4 
ed  in  August,  1853.  In  November,  1852,  there  wai 
change  of  engineers,  when  it  was  found  that  the  estimai 
of  the  previous  June  would  be  exceeded  by  £621,295  ci 
rency,  and  the  new  engineer  protested  against  any  attem 
to  open,  in  1853,  a  line  on  which  not  a  mile  of  track  h 
been  laid  before  the  month  of  May  in  that  year.  N 
withstanding  this  opinion,  so  great  was  the  pressure 
bring,  about  an  opening  at  the  earliest  moment,  that  lar 
sums  were  offered  the  contractors  if  they  succeeded 
passing  a  train  by  November  Ist,  1853.  One  of  the  oc 
tractors,  by  laying  the  track  in  unfinished  cuttings,  at  e 
vations  varying  from  five  to  twelve  feet  above  the  pern 
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ide,  succeeded  in  pasaing  a  train  on  the  10th  of 
)er,  for  which  performance  he  received  a  bonuB  of 
The  whole  line  was  opened  in  January,  1854, 
he  let  of  August  of  that  year  the  engineer  showed 
5t  to  be  done  to  the  amount  of  $1,436,435.  Of 
lie  unfinished  cuttings  had  to  be  lowered  between 
dts  of  trains ;  the  ballasting  was  chiefly  done  un- 
nilar  disadvantage,  and  thus  much  of  the  work 
ly  times  more  than  it  could  have  been  done  for  in 
aary  way.  In  this  course  the  company  exceeded 
1  practice  of  American  roads,  where,  for  want  of 
the  object  is  to  expend  only  so  much  as  is  neces- 
>pen  a  line,  in  order  that  the  company  may  cease 
Dterest  out  of  capital — ^have  the  means  of  paying 
"est  on  further  loans,  and  get  these  loans  on  better 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  pressure  for  such  pre- 
opening  arose  from  great  difficulty  in  raising  the 
required  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  original  esti- 
r  that  the  earnings  of  the  road  were  needed  to 
i  interest  account.  The  company,  which  had  then 
aived  £200,000  sterling  from  the  province,  could 
Lmed  millions  of  dollars  as  a  six  per  cent,  loan  on 
of  the  guarantee. 

he  traveller,  in  riding  over  a  perishable  wooden 
learly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  fifty  feet  high, 
averses  an  inlet  near  the  shore  of  Ontario,  sees  the 
ion  of  it  only  a  few  rods  from  the  line,  where  a 
id  cheaper  crossing  could  have  been  obtained,  and 
r  wonders  why  the  road  was  not  placed  there.  At 
em  end  he  remarks  that  the  track  for  miles  runs 
ater,  with  dry  land  everywhere  parallel  to  the  line 
a  few  yards  from  it,  and  is  again  nonplussed.  The 
*  who  located  the  road  had  a  weakness  for  straight 
id  from  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  driven, 
bable  that  sufficient  time  was  not  given  to  amend 
tion  of  these  long  straight  lines.  Bather  than  sacri- 
0,  therefore,  if  a  wide  gulf  or  miles  of  water  inter- 
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Tened,  it  was  pluDged  into ;  or  if  a  house  stood  in  the  line 
it  must  be  removed,  and  the  owner  indemnified,  ooAte  que 
catUe.  Of  course,  the  preliminary  surveys  in  1847  did  not 
provide  for  such  freaks  of  the  location  one,  which  was  made 
some  years  afterward,  and  thus  increased  cost  rolled  up. 
An  enormous  amount  has  been  expended  in  the  location 
through  Hamilton,  and  the  500  feet  ascent  westward  from 
Lake  Ontario  (which  is  continuous  for  eleven  miles),  wheare 
the  road  first  worked  itself,  in  the  course  of  years,  into  a 
quiet  bed  through  many  fathoms  of  mud  and  ooze ;  then 
clings  to  the  face  of  cliffs,  or  the  rapid  slopes  formed  by 
the  shedding  of  their  exposed  faces ;  and,  lastly,  at  the 
summit  encounters  a  quicksand,  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
and  extensive  cuttings.  This  location,  which  must  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost,  was  rather  in  the  interest  of  the 
contractors  than  of  the  shareholders,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  original  estimate  of  1847. 
The  contracts,  some  of  which  had  been  entered  into  four 
years  before  work  was  commenced,  were  item  ones,  and  if 
at  all  profitable,  this  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  work  done.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  alter- 
ations and  additions  to  the  plans,  and  also  extra  w^ks, 
were  ordered  without  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the 
directors,  more  for  the  chief  contractor's  benefit  than  for 
that  of  the  work ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried, 
that  this  road  was  styled  his  "  milch  cow,"  to  be  drawn 
upon  at  will. 

In  England  capitalists  object  to  item  contracts  because, 
under  these,  the  final  cost  is  not  fixed  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
preparing  the  Grand  Trunk  for  that  market,  a  price  per 
mile  was  agreed  upon  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
save  that  company  from  the  necessity  of  adding  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  its  capital.  The  difference  between 
an  item  contract  and  a  per  mile  one,  as  usually  carried 
out  on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  this.  In  the  former  there 
is  always  the  temptation,  by  increasing  the  quantity  and 
altering  the  quality  of  the  work,  tomake  afirst-daSB  road: 
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in  &e  latter  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  every  thing  which  is  not 
in  the  bond  (and  sometimes  mnch  that  is)  is  omitted.  As 
to  the  two  systems,  it  is  but  Scylla  or  Charybdis  to  a  rail- 
way company,  in  the  hands  of  dishonest  men ;  and,  like 
fonns  of  government, 

'*  Whatever  is  beet  administered  is  best*' 

The  original  estimate  was,  no  doubt,  most  insufficient  in 
msfly  respects — ^but  there  is  very  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  £1,766,564  sterling,  is 
due  to  the  causes  we  have  mentioned. 

This  company  was  induced,  by  the  example  of  Ameri- 
can lines  terminating  on  Li^e  Erie,  to  embark  in  the 
steamboat  business;  a  disastrous  experiment,  as  it  has 
proved  even  on  Lake  Erie,  where  its  chances  were  always 
best  Before  so  many  through  railway  lines  were  estab- 
lished between  the  East  and  the  West,  passenger-steamers 
could  be  patronized  ;  but  the  division  of  the  business,  and 
the  dread  of  sea-sickness,  no  longer  make  it  practicable  to 
fofitain  such  expensive  boats  as  those  floating-palaces, 
once  the  pride  of  the  lakes.  A  much  more  serious  un- 
dertaking into  which  the  company  has  been  led,  was  the 
subsidizing  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railway. 
Whether  this  was  a  legitimate  attempt  to  protect  itself 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  Orand  Trunk,  and  to  be 
able  to  avoid  its  proffered  embraces,  or  whether  (as  is  too 
often  the  case)  the  comj)any  was  forced  into  it  by  con- 
trolling spirits,  who  had  speculated  in  the  securities  of  the 
subsidized  road,  and  used  their  temporary  power  to  give 
value  to  their  major  interest  at  the  expense  of  a  minor 
one,  cannot  yet  be  determined.  Railway  companies  will 
always  be  exposed  to  such  hazards,  so  long  as  their  di- 
rectors are  permitted  to  hold  a  greater  interest  in  any 
other  company. 

The  Great  Western  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  best 
managed  railways  on  this  continent,  and  traversing  a  rich 
•od  populous  district)  to  which  it  offers  a  choice  of  market,. 
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will  always  have  the  best  local  as  well  as  the  beat  tfaroiigl^ 
business  of  any  Canadian  railway. 

BUFFALO,  BBANTFOBD,  AND  GODSBICH  RAILWAY. 

While  the  Great  "Western  was  busily  engaged  in  watcb* 
ing  the  proposed  invasion  of  their  territory  on  the  north, 
by  the  Toronto  and  Guelph  road  and  its  extensions,  they 
were  assailed  in  the  rear,  and  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment that  a  company  was  formed,  and   had    secured 
"  vested  rights,"  for  a  railway  between  Buffalo  and  Brant- 
ford.    The  general  act,  authorizing  the  formation  of  road 
Companies,  had  been  amended  in  1850,  so  as  to  extend  to 
railways — a  provision  which,  it  appears,  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  many  railway  companies.    This  virtually  gave 
us  the  New  York  system  of  a  General  Railroad  Law,  un- 
der which  any  company  may  make  a  railway  anywhere, 
by  complying  with  certain  conditions.    This  democratic 
measure  is  the  liorror  of  all  orthodox  existing  companies ; 
but  while,  in  New  York,  the  impossibility  of  getting  cap- 
italists to  invest  in  competing  lines  has  been  ample  pro- 
tection, conservative  legislation  in  Canada  has   entirely 
failed  to  produce  the  same  result.    The  people  of  New 
York  passed  their  General  Railroad  Law  not  only  as  a 
measure  of  justice  to  all  districts,  und  a  protection  against 
monopolies,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  extinguish  that  corrupt 
trading  in  charters  which  has  obtained  in  Canada,  and 
which  induced  the  legislature  to' repeal  our  General  Bail- 
road  Law,  immediately  after  the  Buffalo  and  Brantford 
Company  had  been  organized  under  it — saving  those  rights, 
of  course.    The  mischief  having  been  done  in  1851,  the 
Brantford  Company,  in  1852,  was  allowed  to  produce  its 
line  to  Gt)derich,  on  Lake  Huron. 

This  road  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Buffalo,  to  render  tributary  to  herself  the  rich 
peninsida  of  Canada  West ;  and  also  to  divert  the  stream 
of  eastern  and  western  travel  and  freight  away  from  the 
auspension-bridge  route  to  her  own  hotels  and  stations. 
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Western  had  not  committed  the  mistaka  of 
irantford  the  go-by,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
Buffalo  conld  have  organized  a  Canadian  interest 
longh  to  have  carried  out  this  measure.  This 
ich  has  an  admirable  track,  and  is  splendidly 

in  stations  and  rolling  stock,  deserves  a  better 
Virtually  connecting  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Erie, 
ye,  on  this  route,  no  through  traffic — ^because  this 
ly  be  supplied  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
ire  is  slack  water  of  unlimited  capacity  between 
li,  with  which  it  is  impossible  it  can  compete.  Its 
Be,  also,  may  be  limited  to  that  between  way  sta- 
ce  its  principal  terminus  is  in  a  foreign  country, 
[e  to  exclusion  from  Canadian  traffic  by  inter- 
trade  regulations  and  currency  distinctions.  The 
Qt  of  this  road  is  a  terminus  on  Lake  Ontario,  in 
je  it  would  become  available  for  the  grain  traffic 
cago  and  Milwaukee,  or  Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
;o,  Ogdensburgh,  New  York,  or  Montreal  Now 
Qrand  Trunk  is  hars  du  oombaty  and  better  coun- 
)il,  the  railways  of  the  western  peninsula  will  see 
r  great  aim  should  be  to  build  up  the  shipping 
on  Lake  Ontario.  This  lake  is  open  by  water 
cation  both  to  New  York  and  Montreal,  and  by 
>f  water  communication  alone  can  our  railways 
leliver  that  back  freight  at  their  termini  on  Lakes 
Huron,  which  will  induce  vessels  to  bring  grain 
iistead  of  taking  it  on  to  Buffalo,  where  return 
Iways  await  them. 

dlway  has  a  value  in  its  power  of  mischief,  for  it 
,  in    connection  with  the    Grand  Trunk,  via 

and  Samia,  an  opposition  to  the  Great  Western  ; 
has  at  present  no  legitimate  orbit,  it  may  become 
Q  one  of  these  larger  bodies.  The  Grand  Trunk, 
s  so  long  unsuccessfully  wooed  the  Great  Western, 
ipe  to  have  in  this  an  engine  of  coercion;  while 
r  may  take  it  up  as  a  means  of  selfdefence,  or  to 
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prevent  the  Trunk  from  eetablishing  one  leg  on  the  Ni- 
agara frontier.  It  is,  perhaps,  saperfluouB  to  say,  the 
Brantford  road  coold  be  happy  with  either ;  bnt  the  l^is- 
latore  has  fortunately  been  aroused  to  the  danfi^er  of  these 
amalgamations,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  wehavel^n  the  end 
of  them.  From  Hamilton  to  Quebec,  railway  monopoly 
is  shorn  of  its  power  by  the  water  route,  but  a  genen^ 
amalgamation  on  the  western  peninsula  would  place  the 
people  there  under  a  tyranny  which  could  not  and  would 
not  be  endured. 

QBJJN  POBTAGB  BAILWAYS. 

The  Niagara  peninsula  separates  the  open  stretch  of  in- 
land navigation  afforded  by  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Mi- 
chigan, fit)n^  Lake  Ontario  (which  is  380  feet  lower),  by  a 
distance  of  only  thirty  to  forty  miles.      Although  the 
Welland  canal  connects  these  waters  by  a  fixed  scale  of 
navigation,  it  is  found  that  the  longer  voyage  on  the  upper 
lakes  is  most  profitable  when  with  a  size  of  vessel  too  large 
for  this  canal ;  and  that  the  saving  in  freight  on  grain  from 
Chicago  to  this  peninsula,  in  the  larger  vessel,  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  elevating  it  by  steanm. 
power  and  machinery,  transporting  it  across  by  rail,  andL 
discharging  it  into  the  vessel  on  Lake  Ontario.    Time  is^ 
saved,  so  that  the  wheat  reaches  the  seaboard  before  tho 
drafts  by  which  it  was  purchased  mature ;  the  grain  is  im.* 
proved  and  prevented  frx>m  heating  by  the  aeration  it  r^ 
ceives  in  passing  through  the  elevators ;  and,  most  import 
ant  of  all,  every  craft  afloat  on  and  above  Lake  Erie  is  availar 
ble  to  carry  grain  destined  for  Lake  Ontario,  instead  of  the 
limited  number  adapted  to  the  locks  of  the  Welland  OanaL 

The  Welland  Eailway,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Wei* 
land  Canal,  and  thus  takes  advantage  of  its  harbors,  has 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  this  traffic,  having  trans- 
ferred upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  lake  since  its  opening  in  June, 
1859.    Instead  of  being  a  competitor  with  the  oanal,  it  hiu 
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proyed  an  aimliary  to  it,  as  a  lighter  to  grain  vessels  too 
deeply  laden  to  pass  the  canal.  Over  hsJf  a  million  of 
bnshels  were  thus  "  lightered"  from  one  end  of  the  canal 
to  the  other  in  1862  ;  the  total  quantity  transferred  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Ontario  in  this  year,  was  4,111,640  bashels. 

This  work,  originally  projected  to  connect  a  steamboat 
route  between  Port  Dalhousie  and  Toronto  with  Thorold 
and  the  Oreat  Western  Railway,  unites  the  two  railways 
which  skirt  the  opposite  shores  of  the  peininsula,  and  the 
numerous  villages  created  by  the  water  power  of  the  canal, 
and  thus  has  a  self-sustaining  local  traffic  as  well  as  its 
through  business.  It  has  been  successfully  carried  to  com- 
pletion by  the  same  mind  and  will  which  produced  the 
Welland  Canal,  and  amid  the  same  general  predictions  of 
fidlure.  Following  this  lead,  the  Erie  and  Ontario  road, 
which  is  now  valueless,  is  to  be  extended  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  become  a  grain  portage  railway,  besides  forming  part 
of  the  line  between  Buffalo  and  Toronto. 

The  BufFalo  and  Lake  Huron  Company  also  pro- 
pose to  acquire  the  half-completed  Hamilton  and  Port 
Dover  Railway,  between  their  line  and  Burlington  Bay. 
If  a  connection  is  made  with  Lake  Erie  at  Dunville  or  Port 
MaiUand,  another  grain  portage  railway  is  established  for 
Lake  Erie,  in  addition  to  their  route  from  Lake  Huron. 
All  three  of  these  roads  will  avoid  the  expense  of  harbor 
protection  works,  as  all  have  the  advantage  of  terminating 
in  the  best  natural  or  artificial  harbors  to  be  found  on  these 
lakes.  The  difficulty  which  all,  however,  have  to  contend 
against,  is  the  securing  of  a  regular  supply  of  tonnage 
working  in  connection  with  them,  without  which  they  are 
helpless,  especially  while  the  supply  of  routes  to  the  sea- 
I  board  exceeds  the  demand  for  them.  Iron,  from  its  clean- 
liness and  greater  carrying  capacity  in  proportion  to  beam 
and  draught,  would  make  the  best  grain  craft,  but  there 
IB  not  capital  here  to  supply  them. 

These,  together  with  the  larger  portage  roads,  offer  an 
opportunity  for  a  legitimate  and  extensive  increase  of 
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British  commercial  tonnage  on  the  lakes,  an  object  of  vital 
importance  in  the  defence  of  the  province  on  its  weakest 
side ;  and  in  this  view,  instead  of  mere  private  specnlationsy 
they  become  works  of  national  importance. 

THB   INT9It-G0L0NIAL    RAILWAY. 

The  proposal  to  unite  the  British  North  American  Col- 
onies by  a  railway  was  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Dm*ham, 
the  imperial  commissioner  sent  out  in  1838,  to  inquire 
into  the  Canadian  Rebellion.*  The  initiative  was  taken 
by  a  proposition  from  Nova  Scotia  to  have  a  survey  made, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  three  provinces ;  and  this  was 
undertaken  under  imperial  direction,  by  Major  Bobinson 
and  Captain  Henderson,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  in  1846, 
and  completed  in  1848.  In  1849,  the  colonies  passed  acts, 
guaranteeing  to  acquire  the  right  of  way  through  private 
property  for  this  railway,  and  granting  ten  miles  in  width 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  wherever  it  traversed  the  pub- 
lic domain.  They  also  pledged  themselves  to  contribute 
£20,000  sterling  each,  per  annum,  toward  making  up 
any  deficiencies  of  revenue.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  the 
capital  on  the  security  of  a  duty  of  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  load  (fifty  cubic  feet)  to  be  levied  on  timber, 
the  produce  of  the  Briti^  North  American  colonies,  then 
enjoying  a  protection  in  Great  Britain.  In  May,  1850, 
Sir  John  Harvey,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
made  this  proposition  to  Earl  Grey,  the  colonial  secretary, 
who  promptly  replied  that  her  majesty's  government 
were  '^  not  prepared  to  submit  to  Parliament  any  measure 
for  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  construction"  of 
this  railway.  In  July,  1850,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Portland,  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  American 
railway  system  eastward,  through  Maine,  to  Halifax,  as 
the  ultimate  port  of  debarcation  of  mails  and  passengers 
for  Europe.  Nova  Scotia,  desirous  of  making  her  portion 
of  this  railway,  like  her  electric  tel^aph — a    public 

*  In  a  dispatch  which  arrived  after  the  High  Oomr.  had  left  the  profiocMu 
Lord  Glenelg  had  Bugg^BSted  an  inter-ooUmial  road,  and  Lord  Doiham,  i&atead 
of  this,  proposed  tiie  railwaj. 
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Work— <moe  more  appealed  (in  Angost,  1850)  to  Earl 
Orey,  to  aid  her  with  the  imperial  guarantee  or  indor- 
sation, and  offered  to  assame  the  whole  bm»den  of  its 
cost.     This  application,  with  reference  to  a  section  of  onlj 
provincial   and  not   imperial   importance,  received  no 
encooregement ;  whereupon  the  perseyering  little  prov- 
ince, determining  to  make  a  final  effort,  dispatched  a 
delegate,  who  arrived  in  England  in  November,  1850,  and 
immediately  opened  his  batteries  on  the  colonial  office, 
'With  such  effect,  that  on  the  10th  of  March,  1851,  Earl 
Grey  surrendered ;  agreeing  to  gnorantee  the  interest  on 
'tifae  cost  of  the  Kova  Scotia  Trunk  line,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  other  colonies,  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
^vrick,  should  place  themselves  in  the  same  position.    Of 
oonise  the  line  was  to  go  to  Quebec  or  Montreal,  in- 
stead of  Portland.    It  was  stipulated  that  the  line  should 
pass  wholly  through  British  territory,  and  should  be  ap- 
j>roved  of  by  the  imperial  government;  but  it  was  not 
ireqnired  that  it  should  necessarily  be  the  one  recom- 
xnended  by  Major  Bobinson  and  Captain  Henderson. 

In  announcing  this  decision  to  the  delegate,  the  under 
secretary  wrote,  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
\}j  no  means  object  to  its  forming  part  of  the  plan  which 
may  be  determined  on,  that  it  should  include  a  provision 
'tor  establishing  a  communication  between  the  projected 
railway  and  the  railways  of  the  United  States."     The 
^el^ate  read  this  to  mean,  that  the  guarantee  would  be 
extended  to  two  lines  through  New  Brunswick,  the  one  to 
Quebec,  and  the  other  to  Portland ;  thus  connecting  the 
maritime   colonies  both  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States.    On  March  14th,  1851,  dispatches  were  sent  to  all 
the  governments,  suggesting  a  conference  at  Toronto. 
ISew  Brunswick,  which  had,  in  mean  time,  become  ex- 
cited on  the  question  of  the  railway  to  Portland,  passed 
i^eBolutions,  before  her  legislature  adjourned,  rejecting  any 
'proposition  based  on  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Earl 
fhiqr ;  evidently  not  feeling  certain  that  the  interpretation 
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of  the  Nova  Scotian  del^ate  was  to  be  relied  upon. 
Del^ates,  however,  from  Nova  Scotia  and  ITew  Brona- 
wick  came  to  Toronto,  in  June,  1861,  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  Earl  Grey,  when  it  was  agreed  that  a  line 
from  Halifax  to  Quebec  should  be  undertaken  on  joint- 
account.    Grown  lands  on  each  side  of  it  were  to  be  con- 
ceded for  the  benefit  of  the  road ;  the  receipts  to  be  com- 
mon property  until  payment  of  cost  and  interest ;  after 
which  each  province  should  own  the  portion  within  her 
own  territory.    The  legislature  of  Canada,  then  in  ses- 
sion, at  once  adopted  this  agreement    The  government 
of  New  Brunswick  favorably  received  it,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  ministry,  no  l^islative  action  was 
tiien  had.    At  the  very  time,  however,  when  Nova  Scotia 
was  rejoicing  over  the  acceptance,  by  her  l^slature,  of 
the  imperial  offer,  a  dispatch  was  on  its  way  out,  which 
upset  all  that  had  been  done.    On  the  27th  of  November, 
Earl  Grey  called  the  attention  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  an  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  in. 
his  speech  when  opening  the  extra  session,  by  assuming 
that  the  imperial  government  intended  to  guarantee  tho 
amount  necessary  to  construct  the  Portland  line  through. 
New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  that  leading  to  Quebec.    Earl 
Grey  explained,  that  the  passage  which  had  led  Nova 
Scotia's  delegate   astray,  only  meant  that  the  imperial 
government  would  sanction,  but  not  aid,  the  Southern, 
or  European  and  North  American  lines,  through  New 
Brunswick — ^which,  he  was  quite  aware,  was  preferred  hj 
that  province  to  die  Northern,  or  Quebec  and  Halifax 
line. 

The  great  preponderance  of  population,  wealth,  and  po- 
litical influence  in  New  Brunswick,  lies  upon  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  river  St.  John,  while  Major  Bobinson^s  line 
ran  sJong  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  For  this  reason, 
New  Brunswick  would  not  contribute  to  the  Halifax  and 
Quebec  line,  unless  she  in  turn  was  aided  to  make  the  line 
she  preferred ;  and  she  saw  clearly  that  the  military  coa* 
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uderatioiis,  set  forth  in  Mr.  Hawe's  letter  of  the  10th  of 
March,  1851,  would  keep  the  line  either  on  the  eastern 
coast  or  in  the  wilderness  between  it  and  St.  John. 

Canada,  on  receiving  the  interpretation  of  the  original 
dispatch,  and  knowing  that  New  Brunswick  would  now 
abandon  the  Quebec  line,  sent  off  three  of  her  ministers 
to  Fredericton  to  console  her  distressed  sister,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  feel  her  pulse.    As  Earl  Grey  had  not  insisted^ 
on  Major  Robinson's  eastern-shore  line,  although  reserving 
the  right  of  approval  of  the  route,  New  Brunswick  assented 
to  "  try  on''  a  Halifax  and  Quebec  line  which  should  fol- 
low the  Southern  or  European  and  North  American  one 
as  far  as  the  city  of  St.  John,  and  then  ascend  the  valley 
of  that  river  to  Lake  Temiscouata.    Ke-enforced  by  a  dele- 
gate from  the  New  Brunswick  cabinet,  the  Canadians 
journeyed  on  to  Halifax,  where  they  found  a  new  diflSculty. 
Kova  Scotia  had  no  idea  of  standing  a  third  of  the  cost, 
if  the  road  should  first  debouche  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
8t  John,  instead  of  at  its  rival,  Halifax.    Canada,  acting 
as  mediator  and  umpire,  finally  proposed  that  as  New 
Brunswick  would  decidedly  gain  by  the  adoption  of  the 
southern  instead  of  the  northern  route, — getting  her  con- 
nection with  Quebec  and  Portland  where  she  wanted  it, 
and  with  100  miles  less  of  her  chosen  railway  to  make  at 
her  own  cost, — she  should  assume  five-twelfths  and  Nova 
Scotia  one-fourth,  Canada  taking  her  old  proportion  of  one 
third.    At  this  stage  the  New  Brunswick  delegate  put  the 
question  to  his  Canadian  fellow-travellers,  whether  a  pro- 
posal fi'om  English  contractors  to  construct  both  roads,  on 
receiving  £90,000  to  £100,000  per  annum  for  twenty  years 
fix)m  the  colonies,  besides  a  grant  of  3,000,000  to  5,000,000 
acres  of  land,  would  be  entertained  ?    The  answer  was, 
^  not  for  a  moment ;"  whereupon  New  Brunswick,  with 
dignified  resignation,  agreed  to  the  new  subdivision  on  Jan. 
81, 1852.    On  Feb.  5,  one  of  the  Canadian  delegates  wrote 
from  Hali&x  to  Earl  Grey,  detailing  the  scheme  as  amended, 
and  announcing  that  del^ates  from  the  three  provinces 
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would  wait  on  him  in  London.  To  this,  on  Feb.  SO,  Earl 
Grey  replied,  declining  to  commit  himself  to  the  new  route 
without  more  Bpecific  information,  but  expressing  solicitude 
for  a  successful  issue,  and  approving  of  the  intended  dele- 
gation to  London.  The  Canadian  delegate  proceeded  to 
London  in  advance  of  his  colleagues,  where  he  found  Earl 
Grey  out  of  office,  and  Sir  John  Packington  as  his  sue- 
•cesser.  Sir  John,  on  May  20, 1852,  notified  him  that  as 
all  previous  negotiations  had  been  based  on  Major  Bobin- 
Bon's  line,  or  something  near  it,  the  route  by  the  valley  of 
the  St.  John  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  as  the  delegates 
were  authorized  to  tireat  only  for  the  latter,  he  must  ter- 
minate the  question  by  declining,  &c.  The  province* 
were  thus  left  to  carry  out  their  own  railways  in  their  own. 
way ;  they  had,  however,  gained  by  the  discussion.  The 
mere  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to 
indorse  their  bonds,  raised  these  in  a  market  where  they 
were  not  known;  and  before  the  adverse  decision  had  beeo 
announced  it  had  been  anticipated,  and  Canada  had  thrown 
herself  into  the  open  arms  of  Messrs.  Jackson,  Peto,  Btsb- 
sey,  and  Betts,  the  great  railway  contractors. 
Viewing  the  question  as  an  imperial  as  well  as  an  inte^ 

colonial  one,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  blunder  committed 
by  the  colonies  was  in  agreeing  to  pay  the  whole  expenses 
of  a  railway  survey  which  was  to  be  made  solely  under 
imperial  and  military  control.  They  thereby,  at  the  out- 
set, assented  to  the  position  that  the  imperial  government 
had  no  substantial  interest  in  the  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  failed  to  ascertain  the  facilities  for  other  routes, 
if  such  exist,  than  those  recommended.  Without  impugn- 
ing the  ability  of  the  royal  engineers  who  conducted  the 
exploration,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  more  satisfactory 
survey  could  have  been  made  by  civil  engineers,  accustomed 
to  similar  surveys  in  the  forests  of  this  continent ;  and  the 
want  of  some  reliable  knowledge  of  the  practicability  of 
other  lines  besides  that  recommended  by  Major  Robinson, 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  every  subsequent 
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^ement  down  to  the  present  honr.  It  mnat  aUo  be 
itted  that  the  mother  conntry  drove  a  hard  bargain 
I  her  offspring.  Her  own  colonial  secretary.  Lord 
leig,  suggested  the  communication  to  her  own  high 
missioner,  Lord  Durham,  not  as  a  military  road  solely, 
as  a  political  measure.  When  the  colonies  took  up  J 
idea,  the  mother  country  steadily  refused  all  aid  ex- 
that  which,  as  had  been  proved  to  her  in  the  case  of 
ida,  was  but  nominal;  while  she  exacted  for  this 
inal  aid  sacrifices  from  the  colonies  which  were  real 
important.  She  would  not  build  the  road,  nor  aid  in 
ling  it,  because  it  would  not  pay ;  and  she  would  not 
it  the  colonies  to  build  it  where  they  believed  it  would 
at  least,  its  working  expenses.  She  had  already 
uiteed  a  loan  for  the  cost  of  the  Cfkuals  of  Canada,. 
h  were  constructed  wholly  on  commercial  principles'^ 
nrith  the  route  of  which  she  did  not  interfere,  though 
ary  considerations  were  wholly  disregarded  in  the  case 
e  Beanhamois  Canal.  She  acknowledged  an  imperial 
eat  to  which  she  attached  but  a  nominal  value ;  she  felt 
le  colonies,  but  would  not  feel  in  her  pockets  for  them, 
n  years  have  elapsed,  and  in  the  interim  sections  of 
•roposed  Halifax  and  Quebec,  and  European  and  North 
rican  Beads  have  been  constructed,  the  former  by 
da  and  Nova  Scotia^  the  latter  by  New  Brunswick — 
igain  the  project  is  revived,  by  the  r|pewed  assent  of 
mperial  government,  to  guarantee  the  funds  for  the 
Faction  of  the  diminished  distance  (reduced  from  635 
3  or  470  miles,  according  to  the  route  to  be  selected) ; 
18  military  considerations  are  now  predominant,  it  is 
rstood  the  selection  of  the  route  will  be  left  to  the 
rial  government. 

r  the  revival  of  thia  project  we  are  no  doubt  indebt- 
.  the  exigencies  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  aided 
lie  re-establishment  of  the  entente  cardiale  between 
Jolonies  and  the  Colonial  Office,,  consequent  upon  the 
of  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  by  ihe  subsequent 
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civil  war  in  the  United  States,  and  eepeciallj  by  the  Trent 
affair.  The  Grand  Trunk,  at  its  wit's  end  to  raise  more 
money,  and  seeing  the  capitalization  of  a  postal  subsidy 
yet  remote,  sought  to  revive  the  intercolonial  jwoject  in 
order  to  transfer  to  it  as  much  of  the  unproductive  sections 
east  of  Montreal  as  possible — no  doubt  at  a  bargain — and 
therefore  the  influential  owners  of  this  road  brought  about 
another  Colonial  conference.  Some  years  back  the  Com- 
pany, during  one  of  its  numerous  and  successful  applica- 
tions for  relief,  generously  proffered  their  118  miles  east 
of  Quebec  as  a  gift  to  the  Province  (in  consideration  of 
the  relief  granted),  to  enable  her,  hereafter,  to  turn  it  in 
as  a  part  of  her  contribution  towards  the  future  Inter- 
colonial Railway.  As  the  Company  were  then  subsidiz- 
ing contractors  to  work  this  section,  by  paying  them  a 
handsome  bontis  in  addition  to  all  the  receipts,  the  gift 
was  not  accepted.  What  it  would  now  be  valued  at,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  first  pre- 
liminary toward  the  intercolonial  project  should  be  to 
establish  its  future  relations  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
thus  confine  the  expenditure  of  the  capital  to  be  raised 
wholly  to  iJxe  new  road  to  be  built,  eastward  of  Bividre  du 
Loup« 

The  provinces  will,  doubtless,  build  the  road,  at  their 
own  expense,  on  whatever  route  the  mother  country  wishes 
it  built,  if  solicited  to  do  so  by  her — the  loans  being  guar- 
anteed, so  that  me  money  can  be  raised  on  terms  not 
oppressive— because  there  ^ill  then  be  an  implied  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  empire,  that  if  built  as  a  military  work, 
it  will  be  used  as  such  whenever  occasion  may  require. 
In  other  respects  its  value  to  Canada  will  be  more 
political  and  commercial  than  military,  because,  unless 
extended,  with  the  same  avoidance  of  the  frontier,  {/it  be- 
yond Quebec,  it  will  be  of  little  value  in  the  defence  of  the 
province  at  large.  Though  it  might  bring  men  and  mu- 
nitions  of  war  without  interruption  (except  from  snow)  to 
Quebec,  a  fortress  which  does  not  require  this  proteotion, 
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these  conld  not  reach  Montreal  or  Western  Canada  by 
rail,  unless  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailwaj  were  maintained  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles  between  St.  Hyacinthe  and 
Toronto,  every  portion  of  which,  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
miles  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  would  be  exposed  to  a 
sudden  raid  or  a  superior  force. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  granaries  of  the  province  in 
case  of  threatened  invasion,  and  supply  the  comparatively 
dense  population  of  Western  Canada  with  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  as  well  as  to  enable  us  to  contend  for  the 
superiority  of  the  lakes,  a  railway  from  Quebec  to  Lake 
Huron,  by  way  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  is  required.     If 
the  latter  city  were  made  (as  is  practicable)  a  second 
Quebec,  the  water  communication  could  always  be  kept 
open  between  them,  thus  reducing  the  imperative  railway 
distance,  in  mean  time,  to  less  than  half.     Such  a  road 
Would  be  a  base  line  of  operations  for  the  defence  of 
Western  Canada ;  and  by  means  of  the  present  railways 
debouching  at  Prescott,  Brockville,  Cobourg,  Port  Hope, 
and  Toronto,  would  serve  to  communicate  with  the  fron- 
tier, while  it  would  be,  in  its  entire  length,  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  enemy.     If  now  laid  out  as  a  railway,  it  could 
be  used  as  a  highway,  on  which  the  snow  would  seldom 
be  wanting  in  winter,  until  time  and  money  could  be  had 
for  the  better  road.  As  it  would  pass  almost  wholly  through 
the  public  domain  and  the  best  timber,  districts  of  Canada, 
it  would  pay  indirectly,  as  a  colonization  road,  creating 
health  by  rendering  valuable  timber  which  is  now  beyond 
feach,  and  is  being  annually  diminished  by  fire ;  and  giving 
increased  value  to  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  it.     In  timber 
and  lumber  it  would  have  a  profitable  local  traflSc  in  both 
directions,  to  the  markets  of  Chicago  and  the  Hudson  river ; 
and  in  spring  and  autumn,  if  extended  to  Montreal,  a 
through  grain  traflic  would  arise,  in  which,  the  St.  Clair 
flats  being  avoided,  the  largest  class  of  vessels  which  can 
enter  Chicago  would  be  employed,  and  grain  could  be 
delivered  at  tide-water  from  Lake  Huron,  with  one  hundred 
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miles  less  of  railway  carriage  than  by  any  other  mixed 
route  having  but  one  transBhipment. 

Large  soma  of  money  have  been  annually  ezpwided 
withoat  mach  system,  and  with  comparatively  partial  re- 
sults, on  what  are  called  colonization  roads,  whidi  it  would 
be  wiser  to  concentrate  on  such  a  truly  national  object  as 
the  above, — one  which  would  promote  immigration,  develop 
the  resources,  and  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
That  such  a  road  would  yield  the  country  a  return  com- 
mensurate with  its  cost  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  it 
wolild  be  at  least  self-sustaining  there  is  a  certainty.  The 
only  thing  therefore  which  should  prevent  its  execution,  is 
the  burden  of  its  cost  until  it  has  produced  its  fruit  To  this 
it  may  be  said,  that  more  money  would  be  spent  and  lost  for 
the  want  of  it,  in  one  year  of  war,  than  would  construct  it ; 
and  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  colony  could  so  power- 
fully contribute  to  her  own  defence,  and  to  the  integrity  of 
the  empire,  without  ultimate  loss,  and  while  pursuing  the 
legitimate  mission  of  peace.  As  a  necessary  extension 
and  corollary  to  the  intercolonial  railway,  the  mother 
country  might  fairly  be  requested  to  promote  such  »  work 
by  similar  assistance ;  and  the  province  could  have  in  her 
unsold  provincial  domain,  thus  rendered  valuable,  a  relia- 
ble basis  for  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the  interest,  and  to 
provide  for  the  extinction  of  the  principal,  of  the  loaa. 

The  importance  of  opening  up  this  domain  has  been  recog^ 
nized  in  the  charter  of  a  company  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron,  and  the  endow- 
ment of  the  same  by  a  grant  of  4,000,000  acres  of  the 
public  lands.  The  demonstration  of  tlie  failure  of  Canadian 
railways  as  investments,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
provincial  revenue  is  burdened  by  guarantees,  left  no 
other  means  of  raising  or  attempting  to  raise  the  capital 
required,  but  that  of  a  corporation  based  upon  land 
grants;  and  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  large  endow- 
ments of  land  will  not  secure  the  construction  of  the  road, 
the  project  must  either  be  abandoned  or  be  taken  up  as  a 
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public  work.     However  unpropitions  the  time  may  be 
oonsidered  for  each  a  BUggestion,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
no  public  work  already  executed,  or  proposed,  can  snrpass 
in  importance  that  of  a  railway  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron, as  a  national  road.    With  such  a  base,  and  with  our 
bade  to  the  unopened  north,  our  flank  could  not  be  turned, 
nor  our  communication  with  the  sea  be  cut  off.    Without 
it,  the  attempt  to  hold  Western  Canada  against  an  invading 
force  five  times  our  superiors  in  nufaibers,  and  command- 
ing, 88  they  then  could,  the  lakes,  would  be  almost  hope- 
less.   If  4,000,000  acres  is  not  sufficient  appropriation 
for  such  a  work,  we  can  increase  the  quantity.    The  prin- 
eiple  that  the  public  lands  are  of  little  value  until  salable 
is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  as  admitted  by  our 
firee  grant  system,  that  a  settler  as  a  consumer,  and  subject 
of  taxation,  is  more  remunerative  to  the  province  than  the 
xmoocupied  acres  he  would  require.    The  interest  question 
«nd  municipal  taxation  will  force  the  earliest  practicable 
settlement  of  the  lands,  no  matter  into  what  hands  they 
may  fUL    The  United  States  Congress  has  granted  no 
less  than  S5,000,000  acres  to  railways,  besides  10,000,000 
acres  for  other  public  improvements. 

If  the  Intercolonial  Kailway  be  entered  upon  as  a 
political  and  social  measure  only,  it  may  terminate  at 
Quebec ;  but  if  designed  as  a  military  one,  it  should  be 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  that  will  not  be 
ftond  short  of  Lake  Huron. 

RAILWAT  POUOT. 

The  great  want  of  the  Canadian  railways  is  a  paying 
traffic  The  Grand  Trunk,  in  tapping  the  Western  reser- 
Toirs,  may  feed  itself  under  an  almost  constant  head,  and 
^^intrftin  an  almost  continuous  descending  stream,  though 
flds  may  not  often  be  a  paying  one ;  but  as  the  Western 

I  States  do  not  import  through  Canada,  there  is  no  return 
tiiffic     The  procession  of  empties,  firom  the  Atlantic 

II  to  the  St  Clair,  is  ^^  a  drawback"  which  will  always  be 
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diflScnlt  to  get  round,  and  mnet  have  suggested  i 
choly  trains  of  reflection  in  the  mind  of  each  sue 
manager.  No  price  obtainable  in  competition  wil 
water,  or  with  the  shorter  lines  and  better  gradien 
lighter  frosts  and  snows  of  the  American  routes,  cat 
pete  with  the  latter,  while  these  monopolize  the  ca 
of  the  up  freight,  the  merchandise  and  manufactoi 
which  the  most  profitable  rates  are  collected.  The  ih 
downward  freight  to  the  Atlantic,  consisting  chiefly 
cheap  cereals,  the  flour  and  the  lumber  of  the 
does  not  average  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  the 
per  pound  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  the  a| 
tural  products  of  the  south ;  and  it  is  questionable  wl 
on  the  whole  of  a  year's  business  it  has  ever  paid  th 
ways  more  than  the  cost  of  carrying  it.  The  dow] 
or  export  tonnage,  is  usually  three  to  one,  as  codq 
with  the  up  or  import  freight ;  and  to  that  extent  th< 
business  also  involves  a  return  of  empties  which  has 
tofore,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  avoided  o 
American  lines  by  the  westward  excess  of  the  imm 
travel.  The  dream  of  a  great  railway  traffic  through  Ci 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  west,  except  on  the  p 
lines  terminating  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Niagara 
tier,  must  therefore  be  abandoned ;  and  we  must  tur 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  local  traffic  < 
country,  and  bring  down  our  establishments  from  th 
a  foreign  war  of  aggression  on  the  more  favored  r 
with  all  its  consequent  extravagances  and  losses,  t 
of  a  peace  and  home  establishment. 

With  regard  to  the  passenger  traffic,  there  yet  re 
the  experiment  of  cheaper  rates  of  fare,  to  test  wl 
any  increase  of  travel  will  produce  a  greater  aggi 
from  this  source,  at  the  same  cost  to  the  companies, 
rates  charged  are,  when  and  where  practicable,  the 
mum  which  the  law  allows,  and  are  about  fifty  per 
higher  than  those  on  leading  United  States'  lines. 
doubt  they  are  at  this  excess  much  less  profitable,  ii 
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sequence  of  the  paucity  of  travel ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  lower  rates  of  the  American  routes  have  developed 
a  much  greater  tendency  to  travel  there  than  here.  The 
manufactures  of  New  England  are  the  main  source  of  the 
profitable  local  traffic  of  her  railways,  and  this  resource 
our  roads  do  not  possess.  Besides  the  immigration  and 
great  business  travel  between  the  east  and  the  west,  one 
of  their  profitable  items  is  in  the  large  amount  of  female 
travel  between  New  England  and  her  western  colonies. 
The  young  adventurer  fetums  from  the  prairies  to  take 
back  a  wife  from  his  native  hills ;  perhaps  a  sister  accom- 
panies them  "  on  speculation."  In  the  course  of  events 
the  wife  returns  to  her  mother,  or  the  mother  goes  to  her 
daughter,  and  a  third  passenger  appears  on  the  stage. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  by  the  companies,  that 
fifty  passengers  at  ten  dollars  each,  are  more  profitable 
than  sixty  at  eight  dollars  ;  but  if  the  number  increase  to 
Beventy-five  the  reduction  would  pay.  The  increase  would 
be  the  work  of  a  little  time,  and  might  then  possibly  be 
attributed  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  not  to  the 
policy  of  lower  fares.  Such  a  bold  experiment  probably 
requires  more  faith  and  patience  than  our  railways,  in 
their  present  distressed  state,  can  be  expected  to  exercise. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  the  trains  must  and 
do  go,  whether  full  or  not ;  that  even  if  no  more  money 
were  received,  they  cost  the  company  scarcely  any  more 
when  full  than  empty ;  and  that  increased  facilities  beget 
both  trade  and  travel,  to  the  ultimate  gain  of  the  railway. 
The  position  assumed  by  the  companies  is,  that  there  exists 
a  certain  amount  of  travel  which  must  go,  and  that  any 
reduction  to  this  would  be  so  much  loss.  Perhaps  a  com- 
promise might  be  arrived  at,  and  the  experiment  tried  by 
a  wise  and  gallant  discrimination  in  favor  of  women  and 
children.  At  present,  a  respectable  woman  in  Montreal 
cannot  pass  her  Christmas  with  relatives  or  friends  in 
Toronto  short  of  an  outlay  of  twenty  dollars.  The  fatigue 
of  a  sixteen  hours'  journey,  and  the  risk  of  a  broken  rail 
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(and  neck),  are  such  as  to  require  decided  temptat 
travel ;  and  it  wonld  be  sound  policy  in  railway  con 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  locomotion  in  that  sex  wl 
supposed  to  be  attracted  by  every  reduction  in  pri( 
which  has  both  the  leisure  to  travel,  and  the  po 
obtaining  the  ways  and  means  from  those  who  m 
main  at  home.  In  their  freight  traffic  the  compani 
criminate  in  favor  of  the  long  haul,  and  it  is  only  i 
passenger  rates  that  the  pro  ratd  system  is  maini 
The  principle  that  a  half  fare  is  better  than  none, 
admitted,  wheve  competition  exists,  in  their  ti 
rates,  between  Chicago  and  Boston.  It  might  be 
equally  wise  to  establish  special  through  rates  b( 
distant  cities  in  Canada,  instead  of  treating  them  "^ 
as  local  points,  and  thus  create  a  travel  which  do 
now  exist 

As  to  freight  traffic,  the  rates  must  vary  with  the 
ence  or  otherwise  of  water  competition,  which  is  th 
protection  to  the  producer  against  excessive  chargee 
being  no  limitation  by  law  to  the  freight  tariff  exec 
neglected  sanction  of  the  government.  The  great! 
velopment  of  a  legitimate  and  profitable  freight  trafl 
be  that  which  will  arise  firom  an  abandonment  of  t 
tempt  to  compete  with  the  water  route,  and  the  ad 
of  this  as  an  auxiliary,  particularly  in  the  carriage  oi 
in  bulk ;  which,  from  its  mobility,  can  be  shipped  and 
shipped  by  machinery,  and  with  benefit  instead 
tenoration. 

EXPRESS  OOKPANIBS. 

The  public  does  not  derive  the  full  benefit  from  t 
ways  which  these  great  improvements  on  all  previous 
of  communication  are  capable  of  giving,  and  the  ra 
do  not  earn  all  they  are  capable  of  earning,  in  conse 
of  the  monopoly  accorded  to  a  peculiarly  American  i 
tion — ^the  Express  Company ;  a  sort  of  imperium  in  i$ 
.enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  firanchise  of  the  corpo 
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Without  aaenming  its  liabilities  toward  the  public.    The 
necessity  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  very  valuable  small 
or  perishable  articles,  a  business  of  great  importance  and 
profit,  which  is  conducted  by  the  parcels  delivery  depart- 
ment of  the  English  railways,  was  soon  perceived ;  but  in 
America,  instead  of  this  being  done  by  the  railways,  inde- 
pendent companies  were  formed  in  which  railway  directors, 
laperintendents,  &c.,  became  interested,  contracting  with 
themselves  for  the  transport  of  the  most  paying  freight, 
and  flourishing  as  an  Express  Company  while  languishing 
as  a  Kail  way.   The  importance  of  the  institution  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  necessity  which  existed  for  some  wealthy 
and  responsible  association,  to  whom  could  be  committed 
the  transport  of  specie,  bills,  and  negotiable  security,  which 
either  could  not  be  intrusted  to,  or  could  not  be  transported 
by,  the  United  States  post-office.    The  railway  companies 
confined  themselves  to  the  transport  of  passengers,  and 
of  freight  by  freight  trains  only ;  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  entered  into  covenants  with  the  express  companies, 
that  no  passenger  should  be  allowed  to  carry  any  thing 
but  personal  luggage  with  him,  even  by  paying  the  extra 
baggage  rate  for  the  same.    Under  this  system  passengers 
<m  the  Grand  Trunk  Bail  way  have  unexpectedly  had  small 
articles  taken  forcible  possession  of  and  handed  over  to  the 
express ;  the  owner  going  home  without  them,  and  receiving 
them  some  time  next  day,  with  charges  several  times  greater 
than  the  extra  baggage  rate,  and  in  some  cases  more  than 
the  value  of  the  article.    Fruit,  which  the  passenger  hoped 
to  enjoy  with  his  family  while  it  was  fresh,  was  depreciated 
one-half  and  charged  more  than  its  worth. 

The  impolicy  of  this  system,  besides  the  ill-feeling  it 
engenders,  is,  that  it  discourages  the  passenger  traffic,  the 
most  profitable  of  all.  A  country  resident  goes  into  the 
fitj  expressly  to  make  purchases,  and  naturaUy  wishes,  if 
tteir  bulk  permits,  to  take  them  with  him  in  order  to  save 
time  and  cartage.  The  company's  regulations  would  allow 
eq^ty  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  shirts,  dba,  in  a  trunk,  but 
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not  one-half  that  weight  or  bnlk  of  any  thing  else ;  and 
when  the  purchaser  once  experiences  the  annoyance  and 
the  extortion,  he  will  not  a  second  time  submit  himself  to 
it  But  there  is  a  still  greater  evil  in  the  system.  The 
company  runs  with  the  passenger  train  one  car,  about 
equally  divided  among  tiie  post-office,  baggage,  and  ex- 
press. The  latter,  with  a  limited  space,  and  dealing  only 
in  the  more  valuable  articles,  keeps  up  its  charges  so  as  to 
exclude  a  large  amount  of  articles  requiring  either  quick 
transport  or  prompt  delivery,  and  yet  not  possessing  suffi- 
cient value  to  afford  express  rates ;  while,  where  it  has  the 
power  by  the  bond,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  and  will  not  let  the  railway  company  carry  these 
in  the  half- empty  compartment  accorded  to  baggage. 
The  express  charges  are  arbitrary,  irregular,  and  often  pro- 
hibitory. The  public  have  no  remedy,  because  the  rail- 
way company  says :  "  We  are  not  compelled  to  carry  by 
passenger  trains  any  thing  but  passengers  and  their  lug- 
gage. If  you  do  not  like  express  charges  you  must  wait 
for  the  freight  trains."  These  are  irregular,  and  no  facili- 
ties are  offered  for,  or  proper  care  taken  of,  light  articles, 
so  that  the  freight  trains  are  not  available  for  these,  even 
if  time  be  unimportant.  But  perishable  articles,  such  as 
fruit,  fish,  vegetables,  require  quick  transport,  and  space 
and  rates  which  the  express  cannot  afford  or  will  not  ac- 
cept ;  and  the  railway  is  thus  confined  to  the  limited 
amount  of  these,  with  many  other  articles  of  traffic,  which 
the  rich  only  can  afford  to  consume. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  railway  and  post-office  de- 
partments should  not  do  the  whole  of  the  bVisinees  now 
done  by  the  express.  It  is  certain  that  the  revenue  of  both 
the  former  are  materially  reduced  by  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  But  if  the  express  be  an  institution  as  indispensable 
as  either  of  the  others,  then  it  should  be  treated  as  such, 
and  be  put  under  similar  r^ulations  and  restrictions 
Above  all,  some  provision  should  be  made  for  a  parcel  and 
fast  freight  traffic,  especially  for  articles  which  will  not  go 
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either  by  express  or  upon  freight  trains,  and  at  rates  suffi* 
dent  to  pay  one  profit  direct  to  the  railway,  instead  of  two 
to  the  express.  As  to  the  value  of  the  express  traffic  to  the 
railway,  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  received  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Company  from  express  companies  in  ISOO, 
over  970  miles  of  road,  was  $27,600,  or  less  than  twenty- 
nine  dollars  per  mile  per  annum.  This  company  com- 
plains that  seventy  dollars  per  mile  is  wholly  insufficient 
remuneration  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  which  do  not 
equal  the  express  goods  in  weight,  travel  at  the  same  speed, 
occupy  the  same  car,  and  have,  like  the  express,  only  one 
conductor ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  greater  losers  propor- 
tionally by  the  rates  they  have  fixed  for  themselves,  than 
by  those  which  the  post-office  has  fixed  for  them.  Assum- 
ing that  the  way  mail  on  accommodation  trains  together 
with  extra  mails  per  ocean  steamers,  make  the  total  mail 
service  double  in  value  that  of  the  express,  it  would  seem 
that  the  company,  by  their  own  showing,  either  get  too 
much  for  the  mails  or  too  little  for  the  express. 

CANADIAN  GAUGB. 

The  gauge  of  the  Canadian  railways  is  five  feet  six 
inches,  although  this  is  not  the  exclusive  one  in  use.  The 
8t  Lawrence  and  Champlain ;  Stanstead,  Shefford,  and 
Chambly ;  the  Prescott  and  Ottawa ;  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
mad  Lidustry  roads,  in  all  147  miles,  are  of  the  American 
gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches. 

Some  energetic  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  Portland,  am- 
l>itious  of  obtaining  something  of  that  railway  aid  which 
liad  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  Boston,  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  tapping  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal by  a  railway  over  the  route  of  the  White  Mountains, 
through  the  vast  forests  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Canada.    The  distance  is  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  with  an  intervening  summit  of  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  height  above  the  termini,  the  line  having  besides 
il  tiie  frequent  and  severe  curves  and  gradients  usual  to  such 
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a  route.  Having  enlisted  Montreal  in  the  project,  they 
took  the  precaution  to  bind  the  Oanadians,  under  seak  and 
penalties,  to  adopt  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  gauge  of 
live  feet  six  inches ;  and  an  elaborate  and  sententious  report 
was  prepared,  which  proved  to  the  unsophisticated  Cana- 
dians, that  bj  the  simple  adoption  of  this  great  improve- 
ment in  gauge,  Boston  and  New  York  would  be  distance! 
When  the  Grand  Trunk  bill  was  passed,  Lower  Canada 
being  in  the  ascendant,  the  Portland  gauge  was  forced 
upon  the  province,  the  Lower  Canadians  being  unanimooa 
in  its  favor,  because  thej  had  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  divert  western  trade  from  the  New  York  route  and 
send  it  down  to  Montreal. 

The  Great  Western  Bailwaj,  which  was  not  restricted 
to  a  particular  gauge  by  its  charter,  had  decided  on 
the  Aoierican  one,  but  was  compelled  to  change  it  by 
threats  from  the  government,  both  to  withhold  Uie  guar- 
antee, and  also  to  charter  a  continuation  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  on  the  Canadian  gauge,  from  Toronto  to  Samia. 
To  the  latter  intimation  the  company  yielded,  vainly  sup- 
posing that  they  thereby  acquired  a  right  of  protection  from 
a  competing  line,  especially  as  they  formed  a  portion  ijt 
the  Trunk  railway.  But  as  soon  as  Grand  Trunk  became 
supreme  in  the  provincial  cabinet,  the  unfortunate  Great 
Western  had  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  amalgamation 
or  competition  presented  to  them,  and  of  the  two  evils 
they  naturally  chose  the  least  The  Grand  Trunk  went  to 
Samia,  the  guarantee  following  it,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  intervening  counties,  and  of  the  contractors;  and  as  il 
went  to  Samia,  so  it  must  also  go  to  Bividre  du  Loup,  in 
order  that  there  might  not  be  an  undue  preponderance  of 
mileage  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  this  is  where  the  oontraoton 
and  the  counties  got  the  better  of  the  shareholders.  The 
latter  have,  however,  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
province  on  this  score,  for,  by  their  prospectus,  they  un- 
dertook to  go  to  Samia,  and  not  only  to  Bivi^re  da  Loup^ 
but  thirty-five  miles  beyond,   besides  oonstmotiiig  the 
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d  Junction,  a  work  which  has  not  been,  and  is  not 
r  to  be,  commenced. 

lias  long  since  been  demonstrated,  that  what  is  called 
larrow  or  Stephenson  gange,  of  fonr  feet  eight  and 
alf  inches,  is  wide  enough  for  all  practical  purposes ; 
hat  any  increased  width  is  an  unnecessary  expense 
Bt  cost,  and  an  increase  of  dead  weight,  and  of  re- 
Lce  at  curves  in  working. 

case  of  invasion,  however,  there  would  be  this  ad- 
ige  in  the  Canadian  gauge,  that  on  all  approaches — 
^ting  that  from  Portland — ^the  enemy  must  relay  to 
wn  gauge  nearly  the  whole  of  our  railways,  before 
wn  rolling  stock  could  be  used — ^unless  indeed  we 
d  so  blunder  as  to  let  ours  fiBdl  into  his  hands. 


H0B8B  BAILWAYa 

a  first  street  railway  company  in  Oanada  was  or- 
ed  the  29th  of  May,  1861,  for  the  dty  of  Toronto ; 
he  materials  being  prepared,  the  Yonge  street  line 
commenced  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  opened  to 
mblic  on  the  11th  of  September  in  the  same  year. 
Queen  street  line  was  also  commenced  on  the  16th 
iober,  and  opeued  the  2d  of  December.    This  com- 

daim  six  miles  of  single  track,  eleven  cars,  and 
ity  horBes ; — ^which,  with  stables,  car-houses,  &c.,  are 
bwn  at  a  cost  of  $175,000  in  stock  and  bonds.  The 
outlay  has  probably  been  something  under  half  of 
figures^ 

e  Montreal  street  railway  was  likewise  commenced 
ptember,  1861,  and  opened  in  the  following  Novem- 

The  total  length  of  track  is  six  miles  and  a  quarter ; 
9Bt  of  which,  including  eight  cars,  brick  stable,  forty 
,  and  car-house,  was  $89,263.13 ;  of  which  $42,500 
mid  the  contractor  in  stock.    The  company  have  be- 

four  one-horse  cars  convertible  into  close  sleighs, 

oovered  sleighs,  five  open  sleighs,  and  sixty-three 
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horses,  with  harness  and  other  eqnipmentSy  costing,  together 
er,  $10,164.52 :— making  the  total  cost  abnost  IIOO^OOO. 

The  street  railway  is  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  ride  at  the  expense  of  those  who  drive;  and  is 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  if  not  of 
the  majority.  The  rights  of  a  single  owner  are  considered 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  closing  or  alienation  of  a  high- 
way ;  gas  and  water  companies  are  only  permitted  tempo* 
rarily  to  obstruct  a  street ;  but  the  horse  railway  is  a 
permanent  obstruction — ^practically  dividing  a  wide  street 
into  two  narrow  ones,  and  a  narrow  one  into  two  lanes. 

These  railwayB  are  a  great  relief  to  commercial  citie., 
where  the  business  centre  is  ever  extending,  and  pushing 
the  population  into  the  suburbs; — and  they  therefore 
much  increase  the  value  of  suburban  property ; — ^bnt  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  will  be  found  profitable  as  in- 
vestments in  Canada.  It  will  be  only  occasionally  that 
they  can  be  worked  in  winter — and  then  only  in  Western 
Canada,  so  that  during  this  period  their  permanent  way 
is  of  no  value ;  and  the  traffic  by  sleighs,  always  open  to 
competition,  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  cover  expenses 
Where,  however,  they  do  not  pay  as  investments  they  are 
often  warranted,  provided  the  traffic  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  working  expenses,  if  laid  down  in  connection  with, 
and  by  the  owners  of  real  estate,  in  the  suburbs.  Still 
there  should  be  some  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
streets  of  a  town  may  be  cut  up  for  such  partial  and  selfish 
purposes ;  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  obstruct  streets  with 
them  where  there  is  no  plea  of  necessity,  but  chiefly  to  se- 
cure the  franchise  for  the  future.  If  proper  discrimination 
were  used,  a  few  leading  arteries  could  be  laid  down,  in 
streets  which  are  not  thoroughfares,  without  much  incon- 
venience to  the  public,  and  with  nearly  equal  advantage  to 
those  who  use  them — a  precaution  which  has  not  been 
taken  either  in  Toronto  or  Montreal. 
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VICTORIA  BEIDGE. 

lis  fitmctore,  the  design  of  which  originated  with  a 
dian  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas  Keefer,  is  beyond  dis- 
the  most  costly  and  magnificent  bridge  ever  erected.* 
following  extract  is  from  a  report  of  proceedings  in 
Parliament  of  Canada : 

Ion.  Mr.  Allan  said  that  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
called,  there  was  a  subject  to  which  he  desired  to 
he  attention  of  the  House,  and  which  he  desired  the 
mment  to  hear.  It  was  true  that  one  of  England's 
est  engineers  had  given  the  sanction  of  his  name  to 
ictoria  Bridge.  But  it  was  also  true  that  that  great 
was  indebted  in  the  first  place  for  its  conception  to 
lian  skill.  To  a  Canadian  engineer  was  due  the  first 
nation  of  the  scheme  of  laying  down  the  present 
e  in  the  place  where  it  now  stands.  In  1847,  Hon. 
Foung,  of  Montreal,  and  the  finance  minister,  ob- 
1  a  survey  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  see  if  it 
possible  to  erect  the  bridge.  The  survey  was  carried 
r  an  engineer  of  experience,  but  this  gentleman  re- 
1  that  the  scheme  of  bridging  at  Point  St.  Charles 
jnpracticable.  At  the  same  time  he  reported  the 
ility  of  building  a  bridge  over  Nun's  Island.  In 
Hon.  Mr.  Young  obtained  another  survey  of  the  St. 
ence,  for  the  same  purpose,  conducted  by  Mr.  Thos. 
defer,  an  engineer  whose  talents  were  well  .known  in 
province.  The  result  of  this  survey  was  given  in  a 
t  published  immediately  afterwards.  In  this  report 
Leefer  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  erecting  the 
e  in  the  place  where  it  now  stands.  The  plans  on 
I  the  bridge  should  be  constructed  were  also  laid 
.  It  was  recommended  that  it  should  be  a  solid  rail- 
bridge,  that  it  should  be  erected  high  over  naviga- 

r.  Keefer  having  from  a  natural  delicacy  declined  to  write  an  account 
ork  with  which  his  name  is  so  intimately  associated,  the  following  ex- 
must  suffice. — Ed. 
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tion,  instead  of  having  drawbridges  in  it  A  certain  dia- 
tance  was  to  intervene  between  the  piers.  It  was  to  be 
for  raibx>ad  traffic  alone ;  and  lastly,  and  what  was  of 
greatest  importance,  solid  approaches  should  be  con^ 
structed  to  diminish  the  waterway,  instead  of  enlarging  it 
as  might  have  been  proposed,  and  to  guard  against  th6 
crush  of  ice.  It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  present 
bridge  was  constructed  precisely  as  this  report  recom- 
mended. (Hear.)  In  consequence  of  the  changes  which 
afterwards  took  place  in  the  management  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  the  undertaking  was  transferred  to  English 
hands,  and  the  work  in  question  was  constructed  by  other 
persons.  The  bridge,  however,  was  built  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Reefer's  report.  (Hear.)  All  the  leading  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  his  report  were  adopted  by  the  English 
engineers.  This  being  the  case,  he  (Mr.  Allan)  claimed 
that  Mr.  Eeefer  should  not  be  overlooked ;  that  the  English 
engineer  should  not  receive  the  whole  of  that  credit,  an 
equal  portion  of  which  was  due  to  the  Canadian.  He 
claimed  for  Mr.  Eeefer  that  his  name  should  be  engraved 
on  the  Victoria  Bridge  beside  the  names  of  Stephenson, 
Boss,  and  the  other  engineers  connected  with  that  work, 
whose  names  were  already  cut  upon  it.  He  made  this 
proposition  with  the  greater  confidence,  because  on  many 
occasions  the  celebrated  Stephenson  had  acknowledged 
Mr.  Reefer's  claims  with  regaj^  to  the  originating  of  the 
work.  (Hear.)  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company 
had  also  acknowledged  Mr.  Reefer's  claims,  for  they  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  for  his  report, 
and  also  for  his  services ;  and  not  only  had  justice  been 
done  to  Mr.  Reefer  by  Stephenson  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Company,  but  even  in  the  American  railroad  journals 
credit  was  given  to  him — not  once  but  on  several  occasions." 

The  following  description  of  the  Bridge  is  extracted 
fix>m  ^^  A  Olanoe  at  Victoria  Bridge^  and  the  Men  who 
iuiU  i^,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Legge,  C.  £.,  Montreal. 

^^The  superstructure,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  con* 
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r  of  twenty-five  tubes,  or  rather,  as  one  continuous  tube 
ttteods  oyer  two  spans,  of  twelve  double  tubes,  and  the 
Inge  central  one  over  the  channel.  Thej  are  of  the  uni- 
|bnn  widih  of  sixteen  feet  throughout,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  single  line  of  railway,  but  differing  in  height 
as  they  approach  the  centre.  Thus,  the  depth  of  the  tubes 
orer  the  first  two  spans  is  eighteen  feet  six,  tlie  next  two 
nineteen  feet,  and  so  on,  every  coupled  pair  gaining  an 
additional  six  inches,  to  the  centre  one,  which  is  estab- 
lidied  kt  twenty-two  feet  in  depth,  as'  the  proper  propor- 
tion obtaining  for  a  beam  330  feet  long.  These  side-spans 
beuqg  all  the  same  length,  the  increase  in  height  does  not 
arise  fiom  any  requirement  of  additional  strength,  but 
amply  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  too  great  a  break 
bang  visible  in  the  top  line  of  the  tubes,  and,  by  graduat- 
ing the  difEerence  in  height  between  the  ends  and  centre^ 
to  give  greater  facilities  for  the  roof  required  in  the  pro^ 
teedon  of  the  tubes  from  moisture  and  consequent  oxida- 
tion, and  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  straight  and  con- 
tinaons  outline  on  the  top. 

'^  The  tubes,  being  detached,  are  not  designed  upon  the 
prindple  of  continuous  beams,  for  practical  reasons,  in- 
dnding  the  circumstance  of  the  steep  gradient  on  each 
side  of  the  central  span,  and  the  great  disturbance  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  accumulated  expansion  and  con- 
tnustion  of  such  a  continuous  system  of  iron  work,  in  a 
dimate  where  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  so  widely 
^part  The  arrangement  introduced  of  coupling  but  two 
t^ether,  with  an  intermediate  space  of  eight  inches  be- 
tween them  and  the  neighboring  tubes,  divides  this  move- 
ment and  retains  it  within  certain  specified  limits. 

**  A  doable  tube,  covering  two  openings,  is  securely  bolted 
to  the  masonry  of  the  pier  in  the  centre,  on  which  it  has  a 
solid  bearing  of  sixteen  feet  by  nineteen  feet,  and  provided 
with  a  free  bearing  on  each  of  the  two  contiguous  piers  of 
seven  and  a  half  feet,  resting  at  each  end  on  fourteen  ex- 
pansion roUers  six  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  in 
17 
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length,  seven  on  each  side  of  the  tube,  retained  in  jdaee 
by  a  wronght-iron  frame,  allowing  the  rollers  to  tOLYeso^ 
on  a  planed  cast-iron  bed-plate  seven  and  a  half  feet  long, 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  diree  inches  thick,  boliad 
to  the  masomy.  A  similar  plate  covers  the  rollers,  and  is 
secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  tube  is  thus  free 
to  expand  or  contract  each  way  from  the  bearing-pier  in 
the  centre. 

^^  OreoBoted  tamarack  timber,  covered  with  felt,  is  intro- 
dneed  between  the  iron  and  die  stone,  in  every  case,  to 
give  the  junction  of  these  hard  materials  a  certain  amoant 
of  elastidty* 

^'  The  tube  proper  is  composed  entirely  of  wrought-inm, 
in  the  form  of  boiler-plate,  ranging  from  fomveizteenths  to 
twelve-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  the  joints 
and  angles  stiffened  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
Tee  and  Ang^e  irons.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  mode  of 
construction,  lies  in  arranging  those  different  thicknesses 
where  the  strains  or  weights  call  for  additional  strength 
or  otherwise. 

^^  The  following  table  will  show  the  general  distribution 
of  material  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tube,  as  arranged 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,  starting  in  all  cases  firom  the  ceatreof 
dhe  spans : — 
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SIDB  FLATBEL 

Begiiming  at  the  centre,  and  strengthened  by  Tee  ban 
inside  and  out,  placed  at  distances  of  3',  V\ — 

The  first  space  of  35  feet  from  the  centre  ii  formed  of  i  inch  platei 
The  second  space  of  45i  feet     "  "  "       A    "      ** 

The  third        «         36     "       ••  "  «         |     «      a 

The  remaining  space  **  **  "       JL    "      ** 

The  following  analysis  is  made  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  for  distribution : 

Top  of  tube 76  Tons. 

Bottomofdo 82    "  163 

Sides.: 84 

Tdtal  242  Totui. 

Keelsons,  1(>  inches  in  depth,  are  placed  transrersdy  at 
distances  of  7  feet,  and  secured  to  the  side  Tee  bars  by 
gussets,  for  the  support  of  the  longitudinal  timbers  carry- 
ing the  rail. 

The  top  of  the  tube  is  also  supported  by  keelsons  at  the 
same  distances  apart,  and  the  whole  tube  rendered  rigid, 
by  stiffening  gussets  and  double  covers  over  every  joint 

The  wrought  iron  in  a  single  tube  258  feet  in  length, 
including  its  bearings  over  the  piers,  weighs  about  a  ton 
to  the  running  foot,  or  258  tons  in  all.  m 

The  central  tube,  in  consequence  of  its  increased  length, 
is  somewhat  different  in  its  arrangement ;  the  bottom  and 
top  being  proportionally  stronger, — ^the  first  with  an  addi- 
tional thickness  of  plates,  and  the  last,  with  longitudinal 
keelsons  10^'  high,  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  longi- 
tudinal Tee  bars,  as  existing  on  the  side  tubes ;  the  side 
plates  are  2^  feet,  instead  of  Z\  feet  wide,  with  a  propor- 
tionately larger  number  of  side  Tee  bars.  The  whole  tube 
is  disconnected  from  the  others,  being  bolted  to  pier  No. 
12,  and  resting  on  rollers  on  Ko.  13  pier. 

Windows  are  introduced  into  the  sides  of  the  tubes 
near  the  line  of  neutral  axis,  and  serve  to  light  up  the  in- 
side.   Iron  brackets  are  placed  on  the  piers  where  not 
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ooenpied  by  the  tubes,  and  dope  back  to  the  top  of  the 
tQbes,  but  are  entirely  disconnected  from  it  They  serve  to 
give  a  finished  appearance,  and  likewise  prevent  the  snow 
and  rain  blowing  in  through  the  openings  left  for  expan- 
sion and  contraction. 

It  was  originall J  intended  to  cover  the  top  of  the  tubes 
with  a  curved  corrugated  iron  roof,  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather.  This  design  was  subsequently  abandoned 
and  the  present  sloping  angular  one  substituted,  composed 
of  grooved  and  tongued  boards,  covered  widi  the  best 
quality  of  tin.  This  tin  is  not  put  on  in  the  usual  manner, 
but,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  each  sheet  is  allowed 
to  expand  and  contract  at  pleasure,  without  the  danger 
of  destroying  the  fastenings  which  attach  it  to  the  timber 
underneath,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  made  use  of,  and 
thns  insures  its  continual  efficiency. 

A  foot-walk  26  inches  in  width  extends  along  the  top 
of  the  roof,  the  whole  length  of  the  tubes,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  employes  connected  with  the  work ;  a  track 
is  also  provided  for  the  painting-travellers. 

The  contract  price  may  be  put  down  under  the  heads  of, 

All — ^The  approftches  and  abutments,  which  together  extend 
to  3,000  feet  in  length,  amount  in  the  estimate  to $1,000|000 

Stand, — The  masonry  forming  the  piers,  which  oocupj  the  inter- 
Yening  spaoe  of  7,000  feet  between  the  abutments,  including 
aU  dama  and  appliances  for  their  erection 4,000,000 

Am — ^Tbe  wrought-iron  tubular  superstructure,  7,000  feet  in 
IsDgth,  which  amounts  to 2,000,000 

(About  $285.70  per  lineal  foot),  making  a  total  of $7,000,000 

The  following  interesting  details  are  annexed  by  Mr. 
L^ge: 

Alt  itone,  Ka  1  Pier,  laid  20th  Julj,  1854. 

Ibii  paaeetiger  train  passed  17th  December,  1869. 

Tstel  length  of  Bridge,  9,184  feet  lineal 

Bomber  of  spans,  25 ;  24  of  242  feet ;  one  of  330  feet 

Btight  from  surface  of  water  to  under  side  of  centre  tube,  60 

Blight  from  bed  <^  rirer  to  top  of  centre  tube^  108  Ibet 

Gieateit  depth  of  water,  22  feet 

Cfeneral  rapidity  of  current,  7  milee  an  hour. 

Oabio  feet  of  masonry,  3,000,000. 
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Oofaio  M  oC  tfmlwr,  ip  tBmpomrr  WV^  a.2M,Q0(^. 

Oabio  ywdi  of  daj  tueA  in  podduing  daoM,  146,660. 

Tout  of  iron  in  tabei,  mjt  8,260. 

Number  of  ziyati,  3,600,000.  .  .    .     ^;  .,  ,, 

AaraofpidBtingantabe6,oiMO08l|80;  or fbr tli» ibiir ooilii^  ISOiOML 

Length  of  abutment^  243  feet  etch. 

'*     of  north  ^kproeoh,  1,344  feet 

**     of  aovth  Mppmadb,  1,033. 
Vofoe  enplosred  in  ooDstraotiQn  daring  «miDier  of  1068,  the  woddng 
tztending  from  the  middle  of  lUj  to  the  middle  of  Nomnber: 

Kenned  bj eoOeeUon. 

In  etone  qnerriee 460  men. 

On  wovk%  aortieenfl,  Ao^ 3,000  men. 

Tdtel 3,040 

Honee,  143.    LooomotiTee^  4. 
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THE   ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  whole  of  the  telegraphic  system  of  Canada  (except 
the  private  lines  belonging  to  railway  companieB)  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  company. 

The  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  was  organixod  in 
1847,  and  first  opened  between  Quebec  and  Toronto.  The 
following  figures  show  the  progress  of  this  company: 

Iikl84T.  IhlML 

Theoapital  stock £15,000  £100,000 

Length  of  line 640  miles.  3,422  mOa. 

Number  of  stadons 9  150 

PersonB  emplojed 35  400 

Nmnber  of  messages  tra&Bznitted 33,000  300,000 


The  main  line  extends  fh>m  Woodstock  in  New  Brunswidc 

to  Detroit  in  Michigan. 1,060 

And  from  Quebec  G.  E.  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 660 

With  the  following  branches:  • 

River  du  Loup  to  Father  Point tO 

Quebec  to  Richmond,  on  Grand  Trunk  R.  B. 96 

Montreal  to  Portland,  Maine,  on  do , 292 

"           Troy,  New  York 260 

"           Waterloo,  0.  E 60 

Presoott  to  Ottawa  City 64 

»'           Oswego,  New  York 120 

Bollevillo  to  Stirling 16 

Trenton  to  Pictou 30 

Port  Hope  to  Peterboro*  and  Lindsay 61 

Toronto  to  Collingwood,  on  Northern  Railway 9T 

Toronto  to  Sarnia,  on  Grand  Trunk  R.  R. ItO 

Goderich  to  Buffalo 160 

St  Mary's  to  Port  Stanley 60 

Brantford  to  Port  Dover tl 

Windsor  to  Amherstburg It 

Various  branches  to  small  towns  and  yillageB. 161 

8»41l 

The  lines  enumerated  above  embrace  all  the  importast 
i  towns  and  villages  in  both  provinces. 

There  are  thirty-two  poles  to  the  mile,  and  the  viie  il 


If 
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nnmber  eight  and  nine,  galvanized.  The  line  is  worked 
on  the  Morse  principle,  and  nearly  every  thing  is  taken  by 
sound.  The  business,  after  the  crisis  of  1857,  fell  off  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  during  the  last  two  years  it  has 
gradually  increased,  and  the  number  of  messages  passing 
oyer  the  line  in  1861,  amounted  to  300,000. 

KOYA  SGOTIAN  TEICGBAPH. 

MHat.  Buili 

Halifax  to  New  Bmnswick  line 130  1849 

Truro  to  Pictou 40  1850 

Halifax  to  LiyerpooL 102  1861 

"  Yarmouth  (via  Windsor) 224  1852 

Pictoa  to  Sydney,  0.  B 195  1852 

"  Amherst,  (t;ta  Pugwash) 80  1853 

liverpool  to  Barriogton 62  1853 

Halifax  to  Truro  (seoond  wire). 64  1853 

Harrington  to  Yarmouth. 45  1854 

Antigonishe  to  Gape  Canso. 67  1854 

St  Peters,  a  B.,  to  Arichbat,  0.  B.  (about) 20  1854 

Plaister  Core  to  Port  Hood 28  1855 

WoUVille  to  Canning 9  1858 

ToUl  mDMf  1,066 

All  except  the  second  wire  between  Halifax  and  Truro, 
>re  of  number  nine  ungalvanized  wire ;  the  poles  are  spruce 
»nd  tamarack,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  to  the  mile.  The 
second  wire,  from  Truro  to  Halifax,  is  number  nine  gal- 
vanized wixae. 

The  telegraph  in  Kova  Scotia  was  constructed  by  the 
proYincial  goyemment 

NEW  BBUNSWIGK  TELBGBAPH 

UOm,  Built 

C^Oaifl  to  St.  John 90  1848 

St  John  to  No^  Sootia  bound»7 140  1849 

**  Fredericton. 64  1850 

IMericton  to  WoodstodE 64  1851 

Honckton  to  Chatham 100  1851 

Kewotstleto  Bathurst 55  1858 

Bathurst  to  Campbelltown 68  1860 

fialesbiuy  to  HiUsboio' 22  1856 

TotdAflM^         608 


CHAPTER  L 

SAELY  TRADE  OF  GANADiu 

THREft  hundred  and  twenty-fieven  yean  ago,  Jaoqnes 
Oartier,  of  St  Malo,  diacoyered  the  St  Lawrence,*  Bailed 
np  its  mighty  stream  for  eeyeral  hnndred  milesi  formed 
alliances  with  the  Indians,  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  in  the 
country.  In  1548,  the  colonization  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered ^*  Canada"  was  commenced,  under  the  aospioes 
of  Boberval,  the  first  viceroy,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
establish  a  traffic  in  furs  with  the  natives ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  Boberval  and  some  of  his  com- 
panions, at  sea,  in  1549,  and  European  distractions  arising 
from  the  wars  between  France,  Spain,  and  Austria^  no 
further  effort  was  made  for  nearly  half  a  century  to 
colonize  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence.  In  1581,  a  trade 
with  Canada  began  to  q>ring  into  activity,  and  in  1591  a 
fleet  of  ships  was  fitted  out  by  the  adventurous  inhabitants 
of  St  Malo,  to  engage  in  the  Canada  trade,  and,  chiefly, 
to  procure  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  which  at  that  time  waa 
common  in  the  gulf  and  estuary  of  the  St  Lawretice. 

In  1603,  a  company  of  adventurers,  headed  by  H.  de 
Chauvin,  lieutenant-generial  of  Canada  and  Acadia,  re- 
ceived a  royal  charter  from  Henry  lY.,  of  France,  and 
established  a  r^ular  system  of  trade  in  the  colony.  Tea 
yean  later,  Champlain  obtained  a  commission  autlioiimij; 
him  to  seize  every  vessel,  not  holding  a  license,  he  should 
find  trafficking  in  furs  between  Quebec  and  the  upper  part 

^Ih  1608,  one  Tliomas  Aubeft  made  a  vbTage  from  Dlsppa  to  ITtwinad* 
iMd,  sad  tiled  npliiatilMiy  of  tht  fit  lawieaoa 
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!ie  8t.  Lawrence.  In  1628,  the  celebrated  but  nnscm- 
los  Cardinal  de  Bichelieu  organized  the  ^^Oompany  of 
I  Hundred  Partners,"  and  conceded  to  its  members  in 
)etaity  the  viceroyalty  of  New  France  and  Florida, 
\  establishing  a  commercial  rigime  in  Canada,  whose 
lenoe  soon  extended  far  and  wide  among  the  Indian 
6  of  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
he  '^Company  of  One  Hundred  Partners"  was  dis- 
ed  by  Louis  XIY.,  in  1663,  who  resumed  the  juris- 
ion  over  the  country,  which  for  thirty-five  years  had 
I  under  the  rule  of  a  trading  association, 
carcely,  however,  had  a  year  elapsed,  when,  by  a  royal 
t  dated  1664,  Canada  was  once  more  handed  over  to 
short-lived  commercial  bondage  of  the  ^^  West  India 
ipany,"  but,  in  1666,  free  trade  with  the  aborigines 
again  declared,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and 
rvations.  The  company  was  permitted  to  retain  the 
t  to  one-fourth  of  all  the  beaver-skins,  and  one-tenth 
ill  the  elk-hides  exported,  besides  the  traffic  which 
Dged  to  Tadoussac  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sauguenay. 
these  privileges,  the  company  paid  48,960  livres,  or 
it  $10,000,  a  livre  being  worth,  at  that  period,  about 
English  shilling. 

bus  far,  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  to  colonize 
ada,  aiid  open  a  trade  with  the  different  nations  inhab- 
it the  vast  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  St.  Law- 
ie,  had  not  been  productive  of  much  public  and  private 
li  and  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  individual  dis- 
n  which  damped  the  urdor  even  of  the  most  courageous 
enterprising  merchants  of  that  day. 
ske  Superior  was  visited,  in  1659,  by  two  traders,  who 
.ed  some  roving  bands  of  Algonquins,  and  passed  the 
bar  in  that  region.  In  1660,  they  returned  to  Quebec, 
rted  by  sixty  Algonquin  canoes  laden  with  furs. 
1  the  autumn  of  1678,  La  Salle,  armed  with  a  royal 
aodbBion,  commraced  the  construction  of  a  fort  at 
gara;  and  during  the  winter  he  laid  the  keel  of  a  ves- 
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Bel  intended  for  the  navigation  of  the  upper  lakes,  about 
8ix  miles  above  the  stupendous  cataract.  The  first  Upper 
Canadian  ship  (for  in  those  days  it  was  worthy  of  that  des- 
ignation) was  launched  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
and,  to  the  unbounded  astonishment  and  alarm  of  the  savage 
Iroquois  and  Eries  who  peopled  either  shore,  it  sailed 
through  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Huron,  and  finally  reached  Lake 
Michigan.  The  ^'  Oriffon,"  as  the  vessel  was  called,  met 
with  an  untimely  fate  on  her  return ;  she  was  wrecked 
before  she  reached  the  Niagara  river,  and,  with  her  rich 
cargo  of  furs,  sank  beneath  the  waves  of  the  inland  sea 
whose  solitudes  she  was  the  first  to  invade.  Not  two 
centuries  (183  years)  after  the  lonely  "  Griffon"  had  pene- 
trated through  the  Upper  Canadian  lakes,  the  commerce 
of  the  region  tributary  to  them  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  employ  nearly  two  thousand  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, exceeding  half  a  million  tons  burden,  and  costing 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.* 

Subsequently  to  the  extinction  of  the  West  India 
Company,  the  trade  in  peltries  was  free  for  a  time,  with 
the  exception  of  beaver  and  elk  skins,  for  which  monopoly 
70,000  francs  a  year  was  paid  by  the  lessees,  until  it  became 
the  property  of  a  French  society,  called  the  "  Company  of 
Canada."  After  an  unprosperous  existence  for  a  few  years, 
this  trading  association,  like  its  predecessors,  expired  deep- 
ly in  debt,  in  1706.  In  a  report  on  the  condition  of  Can- 
ada in  1715,  contained  in  the  *^  Documents  de  Paris^^^ 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  colonial  affairs,  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  Canada  at  that  period. 
The  report  is  by  M.  d'Auteail,  who  remarks  that  trade 
with  the  savages,  once  considerable,  had  even  at  that  early 
date  greatly  fallen  off.     Ship-building  was  brisk  even  ISO 

*  The  Marquii  de  DenonTille,  in  a  procUunatioii  rMpeoting  the  taking  oiT 
the  post  Niagariii  in  1687,  states  that  the  stocks  on  which  L*  Salle  bnilthit 
*'bark"  were  still  seen  above  the  great  lake,  and  that  his  "quarters**  w«r» 
burned  in  1675  by  the  Senecas.    He  also  states  that  the  Sienr  de  la  SaDi» 
navigated  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Ulmois  (IfiohiganX  fiv  sareral  jmn. 
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8  ago ;  hemp  for  cordage  and  flax  for  linen  were  ad- 
ageouslj  grown ;  but  France  did  not  import  Canadian 
)ery  or  continue  to  work  the  copper  mines  on  Lake 
3n.    The  French,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
;  have  been  familiar  with  the  copper  treasures  of  the 
38  of  Lake  Huron,  and  perhaps  even  of  Superior,  or  M. 
iteuil  would  not  have  regretted  their  neglect  of  them. 
587,  M.  de  Denonville  writes  to  the  French  ministry  :* 
le  copper,  of  which  I  sent  a  sample  to  M.  Amon,  is 
i  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  llie  body  of  the  mine 
t  yet  discovered.    I  have  seen  one  of  our  voyagewn^ 
assures  me  that  he  saw,  fifteen  months  ago,  a  lump 
0  lbs.  weight,  as  yellow  as  gold,  in  a  river  which  falls 
Lake  Superior.    When  heated,  it  is  cut  with  an  axe ; 
he  superstitious  Indians,  regarding  this  piece  as  a  good 
t,  would  never  permit  him  to  take  any  of  it"    The 
late  formed  by  M.  d'Auteuil  of  the  annual  value  of 
peltries  exported  from  Canada  in  1677,  was  650,000 
8,  and  in  1715,  two  million  francs.    Thomas  Dongan, 
mor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  in  1687,  complains 
rly  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  finding, 
8  arrival  in  the  colony,  ^^  such  a  contest  between  the 
mment  of  Canada  and  this  (New  York)  about  the 
sr  trade,  the  inland  country,  and  the  Indians."    The 
ish  found  their  way  to  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  with 
[landise,  for  barter  with  the  Ottawa  Indians,  as  early 
86,  much  to  the  disgust  of  M.  de  Denonville,  who 
s  to  his  government  that  he  is  going  to  intercept  ten 
ish  canoes,  laden  with  merchandise,  that  have  ap- 
d  on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 
[  regard,  my  lord,"  he  says,  "  as  of  primary  impor- 
the  prohibition  of  the  trade  to  the  English,  who, 
ml  doubt,  would  entirely  ruin  ours,  both  by  the 
)er  bargains  they  could  give  the  Indians,  and  by  at- 
ng  to  them  the  Frenchmen  of  our  colony,  who  are 


•  Fiiis  Doe.,  1686. 
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accuatomed  to  go  to  the  woods."*  Hie  ^^  merckuidiBe'' 
largely  employed  in  those  days,  and  continued  np  to  tihe 
present  time,  both  by  British  and  French,  has  proved  the 
niin  of  the  Indian  race  of  this  continent  M.  de  Denon- 
viUe  writes  to  Governor  Denon :  '^  Think  you,  sir,  that  re> 
ligion  will  progress  whilst  your  merchants  supply,  as  they 
do,  ecm  devie  in  abundance,  which  converts  the  savages, 
as  you  ought  to  know,  into  demons,  and  their  cabins  into 
counterparts  and  theatres  of  hellf"  But  what  was  the 
religion  spoken  of  by  Denon ville  f  Here  is  a  description 
of  it :  ^'  The  presentis  to  inform  Y.  R.  of  our  return  from 
the  Iroquois  mission,  loaded  with  some  spoils  rescued  from 
helL  We  bear  in  our  hands  more  than  five  hundred  chil- 
dren, and  a  number  of  adults,  the  most  part  of  whom  died 
in  baptism.  We  have  re-established  faith  and  piety  in  the 
heart  of  a  poor  captive  church,  the  first  foundations  of 
which  we  laid  in  the  Huron  country.  We  have  prodaim- 
ed  the  gospel  unto  all  the  Iroquois  nations,  so  tiiat  they 
are  henceforth  without  excuse,  and  Gk)d  will  be  MLy  justt* 
fied  against  them  at  the  great  day  of  judgment^f 

In  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Seignday^ 
dated  1687  (Paris  Doc.),  the  trade  of  Canada  is  described, 
as  being  very  precarious.  ^^  Canada  is  encompassed  by 
many  powerful  English  colonies,  who  labor  incessantiy  to 
ruin  it  by  exciting  all  our  savgges  and  drawing  them  awi^ 
with  their  peltries,  for  which  the  English  give  them  a  grei^ 
deal  more  merchandise  than  the  French,  because  they  pa;^ 
no  duty  to  the  king  of  England.":^ 

•  Pmria  Doa,  1687. 

f  Father  Paul  Bagneneao. 

X  Governor  Dongan'i  replj  to  IC  da  Benoiiville  is  dianoteristio  of  iSbaMm 
officer.    "The  miiwionary  firthen,  if  tl^y  ptoaae  bat  do  ma  Jnatloe^  oan  fjnm 
you  an  aooount  how  car^Ril  I  baye  been  to  preaarre  them;  I  haTe 
our  Indiana  atrictlj  not  to  ezerdae  anyemaltyor  inadlenoe  agaloat  than, 
baye  written  to  the  king,  mj  maatei^  who  haa  aa  much  nal  aa  «qr 
Ufing,  to  propagate  the  Chriatian  fidth,  and  aaaoxed  him  how  rmfmmmrj  tt  10 
to  aend  to  them  aome  DBthera  to  preach  the  goapel  to  the  natiTca  alBad  to  vm^ 
and  care  would  then  be  taken  to  diaauade  them  from  their  drunken  dabaiHlk» 
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In  1754^  onlj  ten  vessels,  of  forty  to  one  hnndred  tons, 
were  built  in  Canada.  The  trade  with  France  emploje^d 
•bout  thirty  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  La  Bochelle. 
During  the  administration  of  French  rule,  previously  to 
the  year  of  peace  1760,  when  Montreal  and  all  the  French 
fortresses  in  Canada  were  surrendered  to  Great  Britain, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  always  against  the  colony. 

Hie  exports,  previous  to  1759,  are  stated  in  a  prosperous 
year  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Fun  to  the  Yalae  of. £88,333  sterling. 

8ed  00. 10,416       " 

Fkraraiid  Pees 10,416       ^ 

Timber 6,260      " 

Tdttd £116,416      " 

In  1729,  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of 
Canada  was  £16,166  13^.  M ;  in  1759,  the  disastrous 
year  which  witnessed  the  fall  of  Quebec,  the  expenditure 
rose  to  £1,083,330  6^.  8d.  sterling ;  but  this  vast  outlay 
did  not  increase  the  trade  of  the  country.  Military  oper- 
ations, glory,  and  extravagance  consuming  it  all.  In  1754, 
the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  with  the 
colony  only  amounted  to  fifty-three,  leaving  a  total  im- 
portation valued  at  £216,769,  and  an  exportation  valued 
at  £75,560,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  colony  of  £141,- 
809  sterling. 

After  the  fall  of  Quebec,  trade  increased  and  assumed  a 
healthy  tone ;  the  imports  no  longer  exceeded  the  exports ; 
another  race,  less  addicted  to  military  glory,  acquired  a 
itauding  in  Canada,  and  bc^an  to  develop  its  long  neg- 
lected resources.  But  the  country  people,  of  French  ori- 
gin, had  received  an  indelible  impress  of  character  and 

ti;  tiKMDigfa  oertiinly  our  mm  doth  m  little  htort  m  yoiir  brandy,  and  in  the 
<|iaiflnof  Obriatians  is  much  more  wholesome.  HbweFer,  to  keep  the  Indians 
tiMfvito  and  sober,  is  a  very  good  and  Ohristian  perfonnanoe,  but  to  pro- 
te  theoasU  strong  UquorSi  seems  a  Uttle  hazd,  and  yery  Turldah."— iViKi 
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diBposition,  which  they  have  retained  in  many  particnlan 
np  to  the  present  day. 

Hie  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  vessels  and 
their  aggregate  tonnage  which  have  arrived  at  Quebec 
from  sea,  at  decennial  periods  between  1764  and  1861 :  * 

Ko.  of  Teasaki  ToaiA.  Men. 

1764  67  M96  568 

1769  82  7,411  687 

1771  77  6,684  597 

1780  •  69  8,792  724 

1791  81  14,760  826 

1801  176  20,617  1,564 

1811  582  116,687  5,553 

1821  434  102,786  4^645 

Vo,  ot  Mlling  reMelib  Tom.  Mob. 

1831                    1,026  263,160  13,329 

1841                    1,221  425,118  16,443 

1851                   1,300  533,427  17,753 

1861                   1,277  703,908  19,339 

Ko.  of  •taftmori.  Toiia.  Moii. 

1831                           1  863  21 

1841                        13  5,057  221 

1851  —  

1861                        67  71,894  4^335 

The  following  table  represents  the  coasting  trade,  belo^ 
Qnebec,  for  the  last  five  years: 

Teor.  Veweli.  Tonai  IbB. 

1857  130  6,265  495 

1858  146  9,372  866 

1859  160  11,454  1,070 

1860  177  12,934  1,160 

1861  277  15,910  1,536 

This  table  shows  how  rapidly  the  country  below  Quebec? 
is  settling,  and  what  an  impulse  has  been  given,  during 
the  short  period  of  five  years,  to  the  commerce  of  that^ 
region. 

The  earliest  period  recorded,  of  the  dates  of  the  open- 
ing  of  navigation  at  Quebec,  is  the  12th  April,  in  1828; 
the  latent  period  was  the  11th  May,  1847 ;  a  difference  of 
one  month. 

The  latest  date  of  the  closing  of  navigation  occurred  on 
the  21st  December,  1826 ;  the  earliest  date  was  the  35tb 
Kovember,  1833 ;  also  a  period  of  about  one  month. 

*  Ko  rttunui  for  1781. 
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espect  to  the  period  of  navigation  between  Mont- 
Quebec,  the  longest  duration  was  in  1830,  when 
er  of  days  between  the  first  arrival  and  the  last 
as  223  days,  or  from  April  26th  to  December 
)  shortest  period  occurred  in  1836,  from  May  11th 
iber  25th;  199  days.  The  average  period  of 
1  is  about  seven  months. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  FUR  TRADE. 

5V^p  chooses  to  wade  through  the  voluminous 
ary  history  of  the  early  British  colonies  in  Amer- 
find  that  the  fur  trade  was  the  all-absorbing 
or  more  than  one  Jiundred  and  fifty  years,  in  the 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  vast  region  tributary 
n's  Bay,  previous  to  the  second  conqtfest,  in 

iver,  the  present  symbol  of  Canada,  was  early  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  colonies,  and  has  far 

in  importance  all  other  fur-bearing  animals; 
now  it  is  comparatively  valueless,  the  tax  on 
ns  alone,  in  early  times,  being  more  than  the 
orth  of  the  pelt,  when  the  difference  in  the  value 

is  taken  into  consideration.  In  1678,  Sir  E. 
governor  of  New  York,  reports,  that ''  the  rates 
ipon  goods  exported  are,  2s,  for  each  hogshead 
)j  and  Is.  Sd.  on  a  beaver  skin,  and  other  peltry 
laUy." 

ras  taken  hj  fhe  British  in  1629.  OhamplAin  and  most  of  the 
nad  under  tree  passes  to  France.  In  1632,  Charles  L,  by  the 
Gtermain,  resigned  to  Louis  XTTT.,  of  Franoe,  all  his  title  to 
Nora  Sootia,  and  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec,  as  yiceroy  of 

18 
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Governor  Dongan,  under  date  1687,  in  a  report  o: 

Province  of  New  York,  writes:  "It  will  be  veryi 

sarj  for  us  to  encourage  our  young  men  to  goe  a  b 

hunting  as  the  French  doe."    "I  send  a  map  bj 

Spragg,  whereby  your  Ijo^  may  see  the  several  govi 

Ac,  how  they  lye  where  the  beaver  hunting  is,  A  i 

it  will  bee  necessary  to  erect  our  Country  Forts  fo 

securing  of  the  beaver  trade,  &  keeping  the  india 

community  with  us."*     In  the  same  report,  Gov 

Dongan  notices  "  the  custom  or  duty  upon  every  b 

skin  commonly  called  a  whole  beaver,  ninepence."    * 

that  all  other  fur  and  peltry  be  valued  accordingly, 

is,  for  two  half  beavers  ninepence ;  for  four  lappa 

pence;   three  drillings  one  shilling  and  sixpence; 

ratoons  ninepence ;  four  foxes  ninepence ;  four  and  t¥ 

meescats  ninepence;  ten  mallar  ninepence;  twenty 

pounds  of  moose  and  deer  skin  ninepence.    And  all  < 

peltry  to  be  valued  equivalent  to  the  whole  beaver  ex 

ed  out  of  the  province  (bull  and  cow  hides  except 

Father  de  Lamberville,  a  cunning,  zealous,  but  not  • 

scrupulous  missionary,  wrote  to  M.  de  Denonville, 

ernor  of  Canada,  in  1684,  that  "  the  envoy  of  the  gov< 

of  New  York,  who  is  here,  promises  the  Iroquois  goo 

a  considerable  reduction ;  7  &  8  lbs.  of  powder  for  a 

ver;  as  much  lead  as  a  man  can  carry  for  a  beaver,  ai 

with  the  rest."    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  wa 

actual  price  paid  for  a  beaver-skin  at  that  time.    Fi 

de  Lamberville  merely  mentions  these  items  to  show 

the  English  were  bribing  the  Iroquois  to  adopt  their 

in  the  event  of  war  with  the  French,  or  in  future  e: 

sion  of  trade.    It  was  a  system  of  presents  which 

rise  to  the  Indian  expression,  "  underground"  or  a 

presents,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  bril 

The  word  "  underground"  has  recently  acquired  a  d 

ent  application,  familiar  to  every  ear.    The  fugitives  : 

the  slaveholder  reach  Canada  by  the  "  underground 

•  Doomiientazy  Histoiy  of  New  Toric. 
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way.''  iThe  Confederates  obtain  information  of  the  move- 
ffleuts  of  the  Federalists  by  the  '^  undei^round  telegraph," 
and  the  late  rush  across  die  Canadian  frontier,  from  the 
drafting  in  the  United  States,  was  chiefly  by  the  ^^  under- 
ground line." 

Father  de  Lamberville  defeated  Colonel  Dongan's  at- 
tempts to  draw  the  Hnrons  and  Ottawas  to  his  side,  by 
"  underground  presents,"  although  Dongan  offered  seven 
pounds  of  powder  for  a  beaver,  or  as  much  lead  as  a  man 
could  carry. 

The  mission  and  the  beaver  were  too  frequently  associa- 
ted by  the  early  French  missionaries.  They  made  the  fur- 
trader  and  the  proselytizer  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
wherever  the  fur  trade  extended,  there  was  but  too  much 
need  of  the  humanizing  influence  of  Christianity,  but  as 
long  as  the  missionaries  traded  in  furs,  the  gentle  influ- 
ences of  religion  were  not  felt.  The  condition  of  the 
colony  in  Denonville's  time  was  deplorable.  He  himself 
writes,  ^^  I  receive  letters  from  the  most  distant  quarters, 
from  the  head  of  River  Mississippi,  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  from  Lake  des  Lenemyngon  (Lake  St.  Anne, 
north  of  Lake  Superior),  where  they  propose  wonders  to 
me  by  establishing  posts  for  the  missions,  and  for  the 
beavers  which  abound  there.  But  in  truth,  so  long  as  the 
mterior  of  the  colony  is  not  consolidated  and  secured, 
nothing  certain  can  be  expected  from  all  those  distant 
posts,  where  hither|;o  people  have  lived  in  great  disorder, 
lud  in  a  manner  to  convert  our  best  Canadians  into 
banditti."* 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  different  French  compa- 
nies to  establish  successful  monopolies,  arose  in  great  part, 
from  a  spirit  of  personal  aggrandizement,  which  influenced 
men  in  power,  and  the  excellent  opportunities  which  the 
brm  of  government  then  prevailing  in  the  colony  secured 
to  thenL    Li  1781  the  administration  of  M.  de  Beauhar- 

•  DtDOBTiDe'i  BzpeditioB,  Pirii,  Doa  m. 
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noifl  was  marked  by  continued  erection  of  new  fortB,  and 
displays  of  military  force,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
English  traders  within  proper   limits.    Soon   after  the 
whole  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  came  under  British 
sway,  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  among  whom  were  many 
Scotchmen,  seeing  the  advantage  of  united  action,  formed 
themselves  into  a  company  in  1784,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  the  North- West  Company  of  Montreal.     The  stock  of  j 
this  company  was  at  iirst  divided  into  sixteen  shares  with- 
out any  capital  being  deposited,  each  shareholder  furnish- 
ing a  proportion  of  such  articles  as  were  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  fur  trade.    It  was  soon  found,  however,  ihat  some 
of  the  traders  in  the  Indian  country  were  adverse  to  thiB 
tmion  of  interests,  and  a  few  of  them  joined  together  and 
established  a  rival  company.    As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  collision  between  the  two  companies  soon  took 
place,  murder  was  committed,*  and  many  of  the  injuries 
which  rivalry  and  jealousy  could  engender,  were  inflicted 
by  both  sides,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  retributive  justice. 

At  length,  in  1787,  the  discontented  traders  and  the 
North- West  Company  came  to  an  understanding,  united 
their  interests,  and  founded  a  commercial  establishmcDt 
on  a  sound  basis,  divided  into  twenty  shares,  a  cert4un  po^ 
tidn  being  held  by  the  merchants  in  Montreal,  the  remain- 
der by  the  traders  in  the  Indian  country.  The  adventure 
for  the  year  amounted  to  £40,000,  but  in  eleven  years 
from  that  date,  or  in  1789,  it  reached  treble  that  sum, 
yielding  large  profits  to  the  company.  In  1798  the  num- 
ber of  shares  was  increased  to  forty-six,  and  so  rapid  was 
the  increase  in  power  and  wealth  of  the  corporation,  that 
the  army  of  employes  enlisted  in  its  service  rose  to  up- 
wards of  four  thousand. 

The  agents  of  the  North-West  Company  came  into  fre- 
quent collision  with  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  not  only  led  to  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  trade, 

•  Sir  Alexandor  lUckenito^A  Genenl  ffistory  of  the  Far  Trade. 
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biffling  description,  but  alao  to  numerous  eneountfira,  in 
wiiicli  muc'ii  blood  was  shed  and  many  lives  lost.  Wearied 
of  thif  niioous  competition,  and  harassed  hy  the  threat- 
ened difficnltieH,  wliiuh  the  continuance  of  bo  much 
crime  and  bloodshed  amongst  their  half-wild  subordi- 
nates were  drawing;  upon  them,  the  two  companies  agreed 
to  nnite,  and  in  ISSl  an  end  was  put  to  contention  and 
rivilry,  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies,  under  the 
title  of  the  Iludi-on's  Bay  Coinpiiny.  From  the  date  of 
thennioD  a  new  era  in  the  fur  trade  began,  which  will  be 
better  described  after  a  brief  history  has  been  given  of  one 
of  tJie  most  euccesaful  and  dourisliing  monopolieB  the 
world  has  ever  Been, 

Tiie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1670,  under  a  royal  charter  of  Charles  the  Second, 
which  frranted  them  certain  territories  in  North  America, 
together  with  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  and  other  rights 
and  advantages.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  their 
existence  the  profits  of  the  company  were  so  great*  that, 
notwithstanding  considerable  losses  euatained  by  the  cap- 
*>!«  of  their  establishments  by  the  French,  amounting  ,iu 
value  to  £118,014,  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  payment 
to  the  proprietors,  in  1684,  of  fifly  per  cent.,  and  a  further 
pajment  in  16S9  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  1690  the  stock  was  trebled  witliout  any  call  being 
nwde,  besides  affording  a  payment  to  the  proprietors  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  increased  or  newly  created 
*toct  From  1693  to  1697  the  company  incurred  loss  and 
dunageto  the  amount  of  £97,500  sterling,  from  the  French. 
In  1720  their  circumstances  were  so  far  improved  that  they 
■gtin  trebled  their  capital  stock,  with  only  a  call  of  ten 
per  cent,  from  the  proprietors,  on  which  ttiey  paid  divi- 
dends averaging  nine  per  cent,  for  many  years,  showing 
profits  on  the  originally  subscribed  capital  stock  actually 

*Bm  letter  h«mthe  QoTomorofthe  Hudaon'B  Bar  Oompanr  to  tba  Lord* 

f   eftbeCotnniitlee  of  PritjOounml  for  Trader  FabniBiyTtl),  ISBS. 
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paid  up,  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent,  'per  an- 
num, from  the  year  1690  to  1800,  or  daring  a  period  of 
110  years. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  far  trade,  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
wealth  and  influence. 

In  1783  the  North-West  Company  was  fonmd,  having 
its  head-quarters  at  Montreal.    The  North-West  Company 
soon  rose  to  the  position  of  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  the  territory  the  two  companies 
traded  in  became  the  scene  of  animosities,  fends,  and  blood- 
shed, involving  the  destruction  of  property,  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  the  ruin  of  the  fur  trade.     Owing  to 
this  opposition,  the  interests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company" 
suffered  to  such  an  extent,  that  between  1800  and  1821,  i^ 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  their  dividends  were,  for  th© 
first  eight  years  reduced  to  four  per  cent.    Daring  the  nexfc 
six  years  they  could  pay  no  dividend  at  all,  and  for  the  re-- 
maining  eight  they  could  pay  only  four  per  cent 

In  the  year  1821  a  union  between  the  North-West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies  took  place,  under  the  title  of  tho 
last  named.    The  proprietary  were  called  npon  to  pay  £100 
per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  which,  with  the  stock  in  trade 
of  both  parties  in  the  country,  formed  a  capital  stock  of 
£400,000,  on  which  four  per  cent  was  paid  in  the  years 
1821  to  1824,  and  from  that  time  half-yearly  dividends  of 
five  per  cent,  to  1828 ;  from  1828  to  1832  a  dividend  of  ^ve 
per  cent,  with  a  bonus  of  ten  p6r  cent,  was  paid,  and  from 
1832  to  1837  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  with  an  average 
bonus  of  six  per  cent.     The  distribution  of  profits  to  the 
shareholders  for  the  years  1847  to  1856  both  inclusive,  was 
as  follows : 

1847  to  1849,  ten  per  cent,  per  annum ;  1850,  twen^ 
per  cent,  per  ahnnm,  of  which  ten  per  cent  was  added  to 
stock ;  1851,  ten  per  cent. ;  1852,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  which 
five  per  cent,  was  added  to  stock ;  1853,  £18  ^.  6<2.,  of 
which  £8  4^.  6d.  was  added  to  stock;  1854  to  18&6,  tea 
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cent  per  annnm  dividend.*  Of  268  proprietors  in 
'  1856, 196  have  pnrchaBed  their  stock  at  from  220  to 
per  cent-t 

le  affairs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  managed 
I  govemor-in-chief,  sixteen  chief-factors,  twenty-nine 
T-traders,  five  surgeons,  eighty-seven  clerks,  sixty- 
n  post-masters,  twelve  hundred  permanent  servants, 
five  hundrea  voyageurs,  besides  temporary  employes  of 
rent  ranks,  chiefly  consisting  of  voyageurs  and  sei'vants. 
total  number  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Htidson's 
Company  is  about  3,000.  . 

le  late  Sir  George  Simpson  was  governor  of  the  Hud- 
\  Bay  Company  for  forty  years.  He  exercised  a  gen- 
supervision  over  the  company's  affairs,  presided  at 
-  councils  in  the  country,  and  had  the  principal  direction 
le  whole  interior  management  in  North  America.    The 

Btter  from  R.  G.  Smithy  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,. 

Meriyalei  Esq. — Appendix  to  Report  firom  the  Select  Committee  on  the 

3n'8  Bay  Company. 

be  capital  employed  by  the  Hndion'i  Bay  GonqMoy  was  as  follows:—^ 

1st,  1866:— 

£         «r  d 

loimt  of  assets «... 1,468,301  16    3 

lount  of  liabilities, 203,233  16  11 

Capital 1,266,066  19    4 

itingofstock,  standing  in  the  name  of  the  proprietors,    600,000    0    0 
ktkm  ciihe  Company's  lands  and  buildings,  ezdusiye 

Fanoouver's  Island  and  Oregon. 318,884  18    8 

rat  expended  up  to  16th  September,  1866,  in  sending 
■era  and  laborers  to  Yancouver's  Island,  in  the  coal 
lea,  and  other  objects  of  colonization  exdusiye  of 
trading  establishments  of  the  company,  and  which 
onnt  wSl  be  repayable  by  government  if  possession 

the  island  is  resumed 87,071    8    8 

mt  inrested  in  Fort  Victoria,  and  other  establish- 

ata  and  posts  on  Yanoouyer's  Island,  estimated  at      76,000    0    0 

mt  paid  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  for  Bed  Biyer  Settle- 

at 84,111  18    5 

vtj  and  invostments  hi  the  territory  of  Oregon, 
<ed  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1846,  and 
ieh  are  secured  to  the  Company  as  possessing  rights 
ier  that  treaty— $1,000,000 200,000    0    0 

Idtal £1,266,067  U    4 


^ir'^l^'9m^^m^i^^r^i^^^-v^i''^rrm>t^ii^^^^f'm'^^mmm^mmmm>^'^mm^^miv^^mmmm^mi^^^^i^^^m9 
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governor  is  assisted  by  a  council  for  each  of  the  two  cl< 
partmentfi  into  which  the  territory  is  divided. 

The  seat  of  council  for  the  northern  department  is 
Norway  House,  on  Lake  Winnipeg ;  for  the  southern  de- 
partment at  Michipicoten,  Lake  Superior,  or  Moose  Fac- 
tory, on  James's  Bay.  The  council  consists  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  company,  the  chief  factors  being  ex-officu^ 
members  of  council.  Their  deliberations  ate  conducted  in. 
private.  The  sixteen  chief  factors  are  in  charge  of  differ- 
ent districts  in  the  territory,  and  a  certain  number  of  them, 
assemble  every  year  at  Norway  House,  for  the  northern 
department,  generally  about  the  middle  of  June,  to  meet 
the  governor  and  transact  business.  Seven  chief  factors, 
with  the  governor,  form  a  quorum,  but  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  higher  rank  of  officers  are  not  present,  a  quorum, 
is  established  by  the  admission  of  chief  traders. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  operations  extend  not 
only  over  that  part  of  North  America  called  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  Indian  territory,  but  also  over  part  of  Can- 
ada, Newfoundland,  Oregon,  Russian  America,  and  tho 
Sandwich  Isles. 

The  operations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  extend, 
over  territories  whose  inhabitants  owe  allegiance  to  thre^ 
different  and  independent  governments,  British,  Russian^ 
and  the  United  States.  These  immense  territories,  exceed- 
ing 4,500,000  square  miles  in  area,  are  divided,  for  th^ 
exclusive  purposes  of  the  fur  trade,  into  four  departments 
and  thirty-three  districts,  in  which  are  included  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  posts,  commanding  the  services  of  threo 
thousand  agents,  traders,  voyageurs,  and  servants,  besides 
giving  occasional'  or  constant  employment  to  about  on9 
hundred  thousand  savage  Indian  hunters.  Armed  veeselBy 
both  sailing  and  steam,  are  employed  on  the  north-west 
coast  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  with  the  warlike  natives  of 
that  distant  region.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  trado 
of  the  north-west  coast  gave  employment  to  about  ono 
thousand  men,  occupying  twenty-one  permanent  establish' 
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r  engaged  in  navigating  five  armed  sailing  vessels, 
armed  steamer,  varying  from  one  hmidred  to 
ndred  tons  in  burden.  History  does  not  furnish 
example  of  an  association  of  private  individuals 
so  powerful  an  influence  over  so  large  an  extent 
rth's  surface,  and  administering  their  affairs  with 
summate  skill,  and  unwavering  devotion  to  the 
objects  of  their  incorporation. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  even  when  they  relinquish 
3y  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  confine  their  opera- 
the  region  north  of  the  66th  parallel  of  latitude, 
hold  much  of  the  fur  trade  in  their  grasp.  But 
1  do  so  as  an  independent  company,  engaged  in 
npetitive  rivalry  with  all  who  choose  to  engage  in 
cult  and  precarious  traffic.  The  organization  ex- 
nong  the  officers  and  servants  of  this  company ; 
[uaintance  with  the  habits,  language,  and  hunt- 
ids  of  the  Indians  of  the  North  American  conti- 
d,  more  especially,  the  fact  that  they  are  not  only 
ly  acquainted  with  almost  every  Indian  in  North 
,  but  have  the  means,  if  it  suit  the  purposes  of 
communicating  with  them  and  supplying  their 
'ill  secure  to  this  admirably  organized  association 
mand  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  the  fur 
r  many  years  to  come.  If  the  history  of  any  fur- 
company  in  America  were  faithfully  written,  it 
chibit  to  the  world  a  systematic  course  of  action 
r  destructive  to  the  Iifdian  race  of  this  continent, 
le  limits  of  the  law,  as  if  it  had  been  a  predeter- 
)ject  from  the  beginning  of  their  operations  to  the 
lio  history,  indeed,  of  almost  any  one  abandoned 
ost,  dm'ing  the  prosperous  existence  of  a  company, 
3  a  type  of  the  history  of  the  entire  trade,  and  its 
al  infiuences  on  the  Indian  races.  An  abandoned 
»lies,  in  general,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  fur- 
mimals,  or  of  the  sources  of  food  upon  which  the 
Lunters  formerly  subsisted.    It  is  an  acknowledg- 


1853, 

$127,694 

1854, 

69,367 

1856, 

115,260 

1856, 

207,753 

1857, 

154,879 
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ment  that  the  country  which  once  served  the  poet  has  been 
converted  into  an  inhospitable  desert,  wholly  incapable,  in 
its  wild  and  uncultivated  state,  of  supplying  the  small  de- 
mands of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  district  it  served. 

CABLI  SHOWnrO  THB  ANNUAL  EXPOBTAnOV  OF  FURS  AND  SKDfB  FBOM  OAXiDA, 
BZOLUSIVB  OF  THB  HUDSON'S  BAT  OOMPANT'S  BXPOBTB: 

1868,  $  163,213 

1869,  229,147 

1860,  227,115 

1861,  230,696 


All  of  the  furs  collected  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
go  to  England.  The  Canadian  fur  trade  is  very  limited  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  giant  monopolist  The  total 
value  of  the  export  of  furs  amounted,  in  1861,  to  $228,918; 
$84,661  worth  going  to  the  United  States,  the  remain- 
der to  Great  Britain.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  now  extinguished  by  the  ex^ 
ration  of  their  charter,  and,  as  soon  as  ready  communica- 
tion between  Canada  and  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
is  established,  tlie  Canadian  fur  tntde  will  revive  again, 
although  it  will  never  attain  a  tithe  of  the  importance  it 
possessed  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  North- West  pom- 
pany. 


CHAPlER  m. 

SHIP.BUILDIKa  AND  THE  LUICBEE  TBADR. 

Smp-BuiLDDf  Q  was  one  of  the  earliest  branches  of  indus- 
try cultivated  in  Canada.  The  memorials  contained  in  the 
^^  Documents  de  Pariff^  inform  us,  that  as  early  as  1715, 
ship-building  at  Quebec  was  pretty  brisk,  although  there 
was  great  reason  for  complaint  that  the  French  would  not 
import  the  fine  timber  of  the  country.  The  fur  trade  ap- 
peared to  monopolize  all  the  attention  of  the  French  mien ; 
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bough  the  British  drew  large  supplies  of  lumber 
e  Atlantic  provinces,  New  France  contributed  no 
her  immense  forest  treasures  to  increase  the  naval 
s  of  the  great  rival  of  England  on  the  seas.  M.  de 
as,  the  French  minister  of  marine  in  1731,  was 
ve  to  the  importance  of  ship-building,  for  he  wrote 
ong  dispatches  to  the  governor,  urging  the  stimu* 
'  this  branch  of  industry,  and  promised  that  ships 
should  be  constructed  in  Canada,  if  some  good 
it  vessels  were  turned  out.  He  offered  a  premium 
rancs  for  every  vessel  gauging  200  tons  or  over  of 
build,  and  sold  in  France  or  the  Antilles,  and  150 
)remium  for  each  barge  of  thirty  or  forty  tons,  if 
f  disposed  of. 

52,  ten  vessels,  of  forty  to  one  himdred  tons,  were 
Canada,  but  the  materials  were  badly  chosen,  and 
9  high.  It  is  remarkable,  that  ev^n  at  that  early 
f  the  history  of  French  Canadian  industry,  a  num- 
sssels,  used  in  the  trade  of  Canada,  were  purchased 
)  enterprising  New  Englanders  With  the  finest 
1  the  world  for  ship-building,  unequalled  facilities 
ging  lumber  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  encourage- 
a  liberal  bounty,  French  enterprise  in  Canada,  to- 
e  middle  of  the  last  century,  w^  not  equal  to  the 
seizing  upon  the  only  industry  which  would  tend 
9  to  them  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  colony 
^ent  of  a  war  with  their  great  and  industrious  rival, 
besides  encouraging  immigration,  amassing  wealth, 
blishing  a  political  importance. 
34  there  were  fifty-two  saw-mills  in  that  part  of 
vince  which  lies  east  of  the  Ottawa ;  the  popula- 
ihe  country  being  37,252  souls.  In  1827,  or  nearly 
dred  years  later,  the  number  of  saw-mills  had  in- 
to 665,  with  a  population  of  471,876. 
bllowing  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
going  vessels  built  at  Queuec  during  decennial 
between  1791  and  1861 : 
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■ 

Yetur.  Na  of  flhipa.  Tona 

1791 12 674 

1801 24 3,404 

18U 54 13,691 

1821 22 2,264 

1831 38 6,170 

1841 64 23,122 

1851 66 41,606 

1861 : 51 25,646» 

Since  1787,  there  have  been  2,939  ships  built  at  Quebec, 
being  in  the  aggregate  890,201  tons  burden.  The  largest 
ship  ever  constructed  on  this  continent  was  built  in  Que- 
bec, in  1825.  It  was  called  the  Baron  of  Renfrew,  and 
measured  5,294  tons.  Another  large  wooden  ship  was 
built  in  1824r,  measuring  3,690  tons:  but  these  huge  wood- 
en vessels  were  not  successful. 

This  enumeration  does  not  include  other  vessels  which 
were  constructed  at  the  different  ports  of  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  sometimes  sent  across  the  Atlantic  for 
sale.  Such  vessels  have  been  recently  built  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron, at  Toronto,  &c.,  &c.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  general 
depression  in  trade,  since  the  year  1857,  little  has  been 
done  in  ship-building  in  the  lake  districts,  although  there 
is  every  prospect  that  it  will  become  an  important  indus- 
try now  that  ship  communication  with  Europe  and  Lake 
Superior,  by  means  of  the  Canadian  canals,  without  break- 
ing hulk,  is  easily  fnd  profitably  accomplished. 

The  lumber  trade  was  long  in  growing  to  importance  du- 
ring the  early  history  of  Canada.  In  1723  nineteen  vesselfl 
cleared  from  Quebec,  containing  cargoes  of  peltries,  lum- 
ber, and  provisions ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  considerable  trade  in  lumber  between  Europe  and 
Canada  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1786,  the  exports  of  fish,  lumber^  &c.,  from  Labrador 
and  Gasp6  were  returned  at  £46,000  sterling,  and  furs  and 
other  colonial  produce  from  Quebec  at  £445,116  sterling ; 
but  lumber  is  not  specially  included  as  an  article  of  com- 

*  Tbo  average  value  of  ships  built  at  Quebeo  is  taken  at  $40  » ton;  the  ton* 
nage  can  be  obtained  at  once  bj  dividing  the  value  bj  40. 
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e.  In  1808,  the  products  of  the  forest  became  a  sepa- 
item,  and  we  find  oak  and  pine  timber,  staves,  masts, 
exported,  to  the  value  of  £157,360  sterling ;  but  from 
Fnited  States  the  imports  of  lumber  were  to  the  amount 
0,000  sterling,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  be  in- 
id  in  the  amount  specified  above.  The  different  arti- 
vhich  make  up  Canadian  lumber  exports  have  been 
lerated  in  the  chapter  on  "  Forest  Industry."  It  will 
e  for  present  purposes  to  state  the  condition  of  the 
t  trade  during  the  years  1824  to  1829  inclusive,  with 
atistical  data  of  the  trade  from  1853  to  1861  inclu- 

ports  of  lumber  from  Quebec  during  the  years  1824, 
1826, 1827,  and  1829 : 


1891 

inoi 

IBM. 

lar. 

18S«. 

1,132 

988 

151 

983 

973 

1,289 

1,799 

2,892 

1,999 

1,679 

19,994 

33,162 

•  • . . 

. .  • « 

•  •  •  • 

iber,  planks... 

"   tons 23,822   21,763    24,411 

*   planks...   96,026  128,078    

"   Ions 129,161   86,090   123,510 

3,667,188  3,934,410  4,164,688  6,476,548  )  .  ..,  .,, 

ods 30,416  19,296  61,191   68,612  P^**^'^"*^ 

nd  boards 1,052,147  1,479,566  823,922  1,621,658  9,543,646 

147,800  125,536   98,888      84    

barrels 66,108  65,502  39,589   27,303   30,426 

iparative  statement  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
,  during  the  years  1853  to  1861  inclusive  :* 


1853, 

$  9,293,338 

1858, 

$9,284,514 

1854, 

9,912,008 

1859, 

9,663,962 

1855, 

7,832,660 

1860, 

11,012,253 

1856, 

9,802,130 

1861, 

9,672,646 

1857, 

11,575,508 

)  annual  exportation  may  be  stated  at  30,000,000 
feet  of  timber  in  the  rough  state,  and  about  400,- 
K)  feet,  board  measure,  of  sawed  lumber.  The  revenue 
d  from  timber  cut  in  the  public  forests  was  $383,150, 
\1.    There  is  very  good  grbnnd  for  the  expectation 

*  Furs  are  not  indoded  in  this  estimate. 
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that  new  markets  in  continental  Europe  will  soon  be 
for  Canadian  timber.  Already  the  banning  of  th 
has  been  made,  bv  the  dispatch  of  twenty  cargoes  to 
Spain,  and  Germany,  in  1861.  The  products  of  tl 
hitherto  exported  have  been  confined  to  a  few  sp 
timber  trees,  not  exceeding  a  dozen  at  the  most 
it  is  known  that  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  kinds  < 
trees,  out  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  species  with  wl 
forests  are  filled,  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  £ 
manufactures,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  a  i 
pulse  will  soon  be  given  to  the  lumber  trade  of  the  P 
in  a  different  direction  to  that  which  it  has  hithert 
Prior  to  1858,  England  imported  more  timber  f 
British  American  Provinces  than  from  all  other  co 
This  predominance  ceased  in  the  next  succeedii 
when  the  British  importations  stood  thus : 

1801. 

From  British  America 1,301,248  loadi. 

**    Foreign  ooontries 1,656,232      '* 

18601 

From  British  America. 1,264^360  loadi. 

*'    Foreign  countries 1,637,920      ** 

In  the  present  year  (1862),  eight  vessels  have 
sailed  for  German  ports,  their  destination  and 
being  as  follows : 

Vune  of  Poet  Ha  of  VmmIh  Cvga 

8tetim 1  Oak. 

Hambuxig 3  Oak  and  pine. 

Bremen 4  Bed  and  vriiite  pine,  wahu 

This  trade  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  ip  i 
and  if  the  government  adopt  wise  and  liberal  mea 
secure  a  foreign  European  market,  the  gain  which 
suit  to  Canada,  in  many  ways,  is  incalculable.  Ii 
tioH  from  those  countries  can  be  fostered  in  no  bet 
than  by  a  grovmig  trade  in  the  forest  production 
British  Provinces. 

The  shipments  of  timber  from  Quebec,  for  the  y( 
ing  December  1st,  1862,  as  compared  with  those 
•  and  1861,  were  as  follows : 
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tsao.  iMi.  isoL 

Oak. 1,485,400  ft.  1,725,160  ft  1,463,680  ft 

Elm. 1,021,660  "  1,269,329  "  1,099,200  " 

Ath. 88,440"  I       96,560"  99,840" 

Birch 462,160"  266,320"  166,480" 

Tknukrac. 58,240  "  60,240  "  67,120  " 

^^Mil  wany  **"*  [  18|262,600  "         19,447,920  "  16,493,080  •* 

B«d  pine 2,602,880  "  2,866,240  "  2,491,120  " 

The  export  of  the  leading  items  for  1862,  falls  slightly 
below  the  average  shipments  of  the  £ve  years,  from  1853 
to  1857;  bat  the  stock  at  Quebec  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  any  previous  season,  being  19,000,000  teet  of  pine 
against  10,000,000,  the  average  stock  between  1853  and 
1857. 

The  prices  current  for  the  leading  descriptions  of  timber 
in  the  raft,  in  Quebec,  on  the  1st  December,  compare  as 
follows  during  the  years  1858,  1859,  1860,  and  1861. 

WkltoftMk  SadpiiM.  Otk.  Urn. 

1862. 
3K  to  ed  7id  to  lOd  U.  2d,  to  Os.  Od.  9id  to  Is,  Id. 

1861. 
^i.  to  ^d  ^d.  to  lid.  1«.  3(2.  to  U  6d.  9<i  to  U  Id 

1860. 
5^to6idL  Sdtolld.  1«.  2(2.  to  1«.  3d  7id  to  U  Id 

1869. 
4|dto6d  8dtoU  1«.  tolf.  3d  7id  to  1».  2d 

1868. 
id.  to  bid.  9d  to  U  Is.  id.  to  U.  6d         lOd  to  U.  Od 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  grain  trade  of  Montreal, 
is  seriously  affecting  the  shipments  of  lumber  at  Quebec. 
PuUy  one-half  of  the  vessels  which  formerly  took  in  car- 
goes of  lumber  at  Quebec,  now  go  to  Montreal  for  grain. 
This  withdrawal  of  400  or  500  large  sea-going  vessels,  is 
.  diminishing  the  industry  of  the  port  of  Quebec,  while 
Hontreal  is  becoming  the  great  seat  of  foreign  commerca 
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In  1734,  when  Lower  Canada  had  a  population  of 
37,252,  the  lands  occupied  and  in  tillage  amounted  to 
163,111  arpents,  and  there  were  produced  737,892  minots 
of  wheat,  163,988  minots  of  oats;  166,054  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  92,246  lbs.  of  flax.  The  following  table  shows  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  which  took  place  from  the  port  of  Quebec, 
from  1793  to  1802,  inclusive.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
portation must  have  been  the  growth  of  Lower  Canada,  for 
the  upper  division  of  the  province  did  not  contain  more 
than  50,000  inhabitants,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century. 


Tetn.     Wlnat  (bnah.) 

Flour  (bblfl.) 

Biscuit  (cwt) 

1793,      487,000 

10,900 

9,800 

1794,      414,000 

13,700 

15,000 

1795,      395,000 

18,000 

20,000 

1796,^       3,106 

4,300 

3,800 

1797,       31,000 

14,000 

8,000 

1798,       92,000 

9,600 

12,000 

1799,      129,000 

14)400 

21,500 

1800,      217,000 

20,000 

25,000 

1801,      473,000 

38,000 

32,300 

1802,     1,010,033 

28,300 

22,061 

Total,     3,251,139 

171,100 

169,451 

Annual  average,  325,114 

17,100 

16,945 

During  the  years  1816  to  1822,  inclusive,  the  exports 
of  wheat  averaged  195,386  bushels ;  of  barrels  of  flour, 
28,323 ;  and  of  hundred  weights  of  biscuit,  9,694,  annually. 
In  1824,  25,  26,  27,  29,  and  30,  the  export  of  wheat  and 
flour  amounted  to : 

Floor. 
41,001  barifLL 
40,003  ** 
33,671  " 
63,839  " 
2,869  " 
35,836      " 

*  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  1796,  the  gOTemor  in  ooondl 
proclaimed  an  embargo,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wheat 


WheAt 

1824, 
1826, 
1826, 

6,396  minotCL 
718,019   " 
228,636   " 

1827, 

391,420   " 

1829, 

40,462   " 

1830, 

690,081   " 
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Ehese  fluctuating  exports  show  the  precariousness  of  the 
leat  crop  in  Lower  Canada — ^which  is  still  further  ex- 
iplified  by  the  following  table. 

Produce  of  wheat  in  Lower  Canada,  during  the  years 
31, 1844,  and  1861 : 

T6V.  BoiImU. 

1831 3,404^766 

1844 942,835 

1851 3,045,600' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  importations  from 
B  United  States,  especially  of  flour,  enabled  larger  ex- 
its to  be  made  from  Quebec  than  would  otherwise  have 
ten  place,  for  in  1830  we  find  10,633  barrels  of  flour  im- 
rted  into  Montreal,  and  103  barrels  of  wheat. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  the  grain  trade  of  Canada  are 
dl  shown  by  the  following  table  of  exports  ;* 

TABLE  OF  WHEAT  SXPOBTft, 


T« 

Boahels  of  wheat* 

Tear. 

BoB&els  of  wbe«t 

1838» 

296,020 

1850, 

4,547,224 

1839, 

249,471 

1851, 

4,275,896 

1840^ 

1,739,119 

1852, 

6,496,718 

1841^ 

2,313,836 

1853, 

6,597,193 

1842, 

1,678,102 

1854, 

3,781,634 

1843, 

1,193,918 

1855, 

6,413,428 

1844, 

2,350,018 

1856, 

9,391,531 

1845, 

2,507,392 

1857, 

6,482,199 

1846, 

3,312,757 

1858, 

6,6ie,55» 

1847, 

3,883,166 

1859, 

4,032,627 

1848| 

2,248,016 

1860, 

8^431,263 

1849, 

3,645,320 

1861, 

13,369,727 

The  total  amount  of  spring  send  fall  wheat  grown  in 
pper  Canada,  in  1861,  exceeded  24,600,000  bushels. 
The  absolute  value  of  all  agricultural  products  exported, 
'  home  and  foreign  production,  for  the  years  1853  to 
161,  inclusive,  is  given  in  the  following  table  of  home 
id  foreign  production : 


Ymt. 
1853, 
1854, 
1866, 
1856^ 


Amoimt. 
$8,032,535 

7,316,160 
13,130,399 
14,972,276 

8,882,825 


1858, 
1869, 
I860, 
1861, 


AmooaC 
$7,904,400' 

7,339,798 
14,259,225> 
18,244^631 


AObb  bainl  of  floor  is  eituDAted  eqoal  to  fiTe  Iraahds  of  w^^ 
19 


«H 
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In  the  year  1808,  the  trade  of  the  ProYince  of  Canad 
assumed  proportions  which  entitled  it  to  the  serions  attec 
tion  of  the  mother  country ;  for  although  the  populatioi 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  did  not  exceed  800,000  h 
that  year,  the  entire  trade  of  the  colony,  including  export 
and  imports,  amounted  to  £1,776,060  sterling,  or  abou 
$8,400,000.  This  trade  was  made  up  of  the  foUowio) 
items : — 

1808. 
Ko.  of  Tefliela  engaged  in  the  trade ^••»..    834 

ExpoBTS  From  QuxBia 

Fnre  and  other  colonial  produce «...••  £360,000 

Wheat,  biflcuit,  flour 171,200 

Oak  and  pine  timber,  ataves,  masts,  ftc. 157,360 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 290,000 

New  ships — 3,760  tons,  at  £10  sterUng  per  ton. . . .  37,600 

Fish,  lumber,  oil,  Ac.,  from  Labrador  and  Gasp^. . . .  120,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  sundiies,  aboat 30,000 

4 

Total  ei^Knta £1,166,060 

Imports  trcm  England:— > 

ICanufaotured  goods £200,000 

West  India  produce 130,000 

Imports  from  United  States: — 

Merchandise,  tea,  provisions,  tobacco 100,000 

Oats,  pine,  masts,  Aa 70,000 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes ,y 110,000 

Total  ixnporti £610,000 

Balance  in  &Tor  of  the  ocdonj £646,060 

The  exports  of  1830  sho^r  a  remarkable  increase  in  th 
trade  of  the  colony^  as  vdll  be  seen  by  the  following  table 

1830. 

TmmIh  Tom. 

To  Oreat  Britain  from  Qnebee. 671  169^046 

"         "         "     Ireland.. JU  87,233 

u         u         u    j^g^^ 1  m 
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To  QtmI  Britain  from  Gibraltar 2 


398 


44 
44 

a 
a 
ii 


<i 

M 
44 
M 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Spain 1 

Portugal 1 

British  North  Amarioa  180 

"      West  Indies...  67 

United  States. 4 

Qaspd..... 48 


Tina. 

226 

106 

146 

0,163 

8,113 

432 

6,tll 


Total  vessels 1,024  Tons,  261,278 

Oomparatiye  Btatement  of  importSy  exhibiting  the  valne 
of  goods  enfered  for  conBumption  in  Canada  daring  the 
years  1852  to  I86I9  inclusive: 


Hortb  AmoIfliD 

OtharFVmlgn 

T<ff. 

Orait  Britain. 

OoloniM. 

Weft  IndiM.  UnitM  Stataa. 

Ooontrlaa. 

1862, 

$9,671,132 

$480,954 

$5,116 

$8,477,693 

$661,598 

1853, 

18,489,120 

632,660 

3,479 

11,782,147 

1,074,030 

1854, 

22,963,331 

675,116 

2,673 

16,633,098 

1,366,110 

1855, 

13,303,460 

865,988 

14,136 

20,828,676 

1,073,909 

1856, 

18,212,934 

1,032,595 

17,613 

22,704,509 

1,616,736 

1867, 

17,669,026 

751,888 

26,823 

20,224,651 

868,211 

1858, 

12,287,053 

423,826 

15,635,666 

732,083 

1859, 

14,786,084 

381,755 

633 

17,592,916 

793,873 

1860, 

16,859,980 

393,864 

16,802 

17,273,029 

906,260 

1861, 

2Q,386;937 

499,177 

371 

21,069,388 

1,098,963 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  im- 
ports from  Oreat  Britain  have  more  than  doubled  in  ten 
yearSb  The  trade  with  the  sister  colonies  is  about  the 
same  in  value  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  West  India 
import  trade  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  increased  from  eight  millions 
to  twenty-one  millions,  and  the  trade  with  all  other  for- 
eign coontries  is  now  about  the  same  in  value  as  it  was  in 
1858. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  goods  entered  for  con- 
somption  in  Canada  during  the  same  years  is  as  follows : 


1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1866, 
1866^ 


$20,286,493 
31,981,436 
40,629,326 
36,086,169 
43,684^387 


1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1860^ 
186L 


$89,430,698 
29,078,627 
83,666,161 
34,447,936 
43,064,836 


Th6  years  1864,  '5,  and  '6,  were  distinguished  by  unusual 


commercial  eaccitement,  followed  by  a  correspondiiig  de 
presnon — ^the  imports  in-  1861  not  equalling  those  oi 
1856,  while  those  of  1858  fell  short  to  the  extent  of  nearli 
$3,000,000  of  the  value  of  imports  in  1853. 

Table  showing  &e  total  value  of  exports  and  imports 
and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  prov 
ince,  from  1852  to  1861 : 


Ymr. 
1862, 

Xiporta. 
$1^56,973 

li8Q3i 

22,012,230 

1854» 

21,249,319 

1856, 

28,188,461 

1866, 

32,047,017 

1851, 

27,006,624 

1868, 

23,472,009 

1859, 

24,766,981 

I860, 

34,631,890 

1861, 

86)614,195 

$20^6,4^3 
81,981,436 
40,629,325 
86,086,169 
43,584,387 
39,430,598 
29,078,627 
33,565,161 
34,441,621 
43,046,828 


Total  Tslii*  of  Tndu 
$34,842,466 
^993,666 
61,778,644 
64,274,630 
76,631,404 
66,437,222 
52,661,136 
58,322,142 
69,073,611 
19,661,018 


The  total  value  of  Canadian  fordgn  trade  has  more  than 
doubled  within  ten  years,  and  last  year  it  reached  the  im- 
posing value  of  nearly  $80,000,000. 

It  now  remains  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  thii 
enormous  trade  is  carried  on,  by  a  statement  showing — 

First :  the  number  of  vessels  entered  inward  and  outward 
from  and  for  sea,  during  the  years  1853  to  1861,  inclusive; 


1853, 
1854, 
1856, 
1856, 
1867, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 


Taaselalaward ftom  Sea. 
Total  NambA:.       Tonnac^ 

1,798 


Vesaela  Oulwd  fbr  Saa. 
Total  Nombar.         Tonoafik 


L890 
1,168 
1,494 
2,047 
1,657 
1,715 
1,992 
2,442 


622,679 
705,342 
419,652 
560,678 
748,425 
613,813 
641,662 
831,434 
1,077,128 


1,821 
2,018 
1,2X9 
1,632 
1,848 
1,662 
1,618 
1,923 
2,389 


668,853 
781,765' 
461,241 
673,648f 
731^ai 
623,046 
640,571 
821,791 
1,069,661 


Second :  the  amount  of  Canadian  and  American  ton 
nage,  inward  and  outward,  with  the  intercourse  by  inlan< 
navigation  between  Canada  and  the  United  States : 


iBUBuan 


^ 


c 
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1868. 

Tonik  TmiL 

•CanAdiMi  itMm 8,014^123^)  sir^Qo'T 

«»       Mul 730474)  ••••*f«*^^»* 

Ameriotn  eteam 8,038,672)  oKiajnn 

**  sail 477,728  C  •••  •^»*^^^*^® 


Total  inwards  and  outwards , 7,260,697 

Add  sea-going  vessels,  as  above 1,236,869 


Total  tonnage  engaged  in  Canadian  trade 8,497,656 

1869. 

Tom.  TMMi 

Canadian  steam 1,652,711)         qorqqoa 

«        flail 801,325  I  •  •••^i*»^^i"^<» 


.i.«.iML.  steam 4,096,690,         ^m^mj. 

"       saQ 685,704 )  *  * '  •*i'»«^»*** 

Total  inwards  and  outwards 7,086,830 

Add  se^^ing  yessels,  as  above. 1,282,233 


Total  tonnage  engaged  in  Canadian  trade 8,318,663 

186L 

Tvna^  Ton4 

Canadian  steam. 1,841,640  )         ^ ,,..  ^qo 

"  San 913,898f  ••••VW,35» 

American  steam.  • 2.422,614  [         ftAoiriair 

saa 674,673  f  ••••»»W't"^ 

Total  inwards  and  oixtwmrds 5,862,626 

Add  sea-going  vessels,  as  above. 2,149,360 


Total  tonnage  engaged  in  Canadian  trade 8,001,886 

The  year  1859  was  one  of  great  depresBion  in  Canada ; 
B  decrease  in  1861  was  probably  due  to  the  railwajB, 
lieh  now  afford  an  excellent  means  of  communication 
tween  the  two  oountrieSy  to  the  detriment  of  lake  and 
rer  navigation* 

OAgAWAlf  SimUOBS  XKD  SAILXB^O  TXBBILB  BBCBBTIBID  DT  186L 

YataalB  Built  Toaiiifei 

Steam 11 1,155 

fiailiBg 86 32,032 

TWbI 06...:.:........  33,187 
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Ha 

Steam 23u 9^616 

SaO. 160 34,749 


113  44,366 

THB    BBOIPBOOITT  TBBATT. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  an< 
Oreat  Britain,  has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged  discafr' — 
eion  on  the  part  of  a  few  interests  among  those  mercantili 
communities  of  the  United  States  and  Oanada,  which 
not  adyantageously  affected  by  the  conditions  of  the  treatjr  ^ 
The  weight  of  evidence,  as  deduced  from  statistical  retonu^^ 
goes  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  advantages  derived  b^" 
both  countries  are  very  considerable,  and  will  far  outweigl=B> 
the  complaints  of  sectional  interests  which  have  attemptec3i> 
its  destruction. 
The  following  are  the  leading  points  of  the  treaty : 
L  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess^  undex' 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  right  to  take  fish  of  any  kind.^ 
except  shell-fish,  on  the  searcoasts  and  shores,  in  the  bay^^ 
harbors,  and  creeks,  of  any  of  the  British  provinces,  witta- 
out  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore ;  witb 
permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and  shores  of  thos^ 
provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing 
fish, 

n.  British  subjects  possess,  in  common  with  the  dtizeajB 
of  the  United  States,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  any  kincS^ 
except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  off 
the  United  States,  north  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of 
north  latitude ;  with  the  same  privileges  as  to  landing  otM. 
the  sea-coast  as  are  enjoyed  by  American  citizens  in  Hio 
British  Provinces- 
Hi.  Certain  articles,  being  the  growth  and  prodaoe  of 
the  British  colonies,  or  of  the  United  States,  are  admitted 
into  each  country  free  of  duty,  respectively.    ^The  most 
important  of  these  articles  are  grain,  flouTi  breadstnffif 
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fresh,  smokedy  and  salted  meats,  fish,  lumber  of 
*,  poultry,  cotton  wool,  hides,  ores  of  metals,  pitch 
B,  flax,  hemp,  nnmanufactnred  tobacco,  rice,  &o.) 
he  right  to  navigate  the  Riyer  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Js  of  Canada,  is  equally  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
United  States  and  of  the  British  Froyinces.  This 
ends  also  to  Lake  Michigan ;  and  no  export  duty 
3r  cut  in  Maine,  and  passing  through  New  Bruns- 
\ixe  sea,  can  be  levied. 

eaty  was  signed  June  5th,  1854,  and  may  termi- 
r  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

SHOWDTO  TEDB  WHOLE  TRJLDl  DTnCPOBIB  AXD  IZPOBIB  BRWED 
UIADA  AHD  THE  UVITKD  &tJLTEB,  DUBOrO  XUEW  TBAB& 

AnMUitof  Um 
whoto  tndiii 

$1S,437,30S 
14|T62,aiS 
S0,T18,624 
H18S,096 
37,665,952 
40,684^260 
83,431,084 
2t,665,658 
81,515,280 
85,700^997 
85^455^15 

years  the  amount  of  the  trade  be^tween  the  United 
nd  Canada  has  nearly  trebled  itself,  and  risen 
dve  millions  to  thirty-five  millions  of  dbllars,  with- 
Lding  those  articles  whibh  are  firee  under  the  treaty. 


ImporU  from  United 

Szporto  from  OuMda 

k 

Btatet  iato  0mm6l 

to  United  Btataft 

^ 

$8,366,764 

$4^071,644 

^ 

8,477,693 

6,284,520 

11,782,144 

8,936,380 

^m 

16,633,096 

8,649,000 

20,828,676 

16,737,276 

22,704,508 

17,979,752 

20,224,648 

13,206,436 

16,636,566 

11,930,094 

17,592,916 

13,922,314 

17,273,029 

18,427,968 

21,069,388 

14,386^427 

BBOWOrO  THI  mPOSTB  AHD  IZFOSTB 
Am,  OF  ABTIOLn  WBME  UHDSB  TBI  TUEATT, 


Importe  Into  tlM 
United  States 


$16,476,093 
17,810,684 
17,812,308 
11,614,364 
16,289,070 
20,366,829 


Imports  into  Cinndi 
fromtlM 
United  Staton 

$7,726,661 

7,909,554 

8,642,030 

6,664,615 

7,106,116 

7,069,689 


OAJKADJl  jjkdtbm 

TO  JAJKUJkXr  1, 186L 

BsoiMofliDporti 
freenadtrtlietteirty 
in  ikror  of  Onadi. 

$8,760,532 

9,901,180 

4,170,278 

6,949,748 

8,182,964 
13,296,140 


ali^  $94,268,348  $44,017,665  $50,260^788 

^Bpooh  of  tho  BedpioQify  TiM^r. 
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THE  OHANNELS  OF  TBADK 

The  snccessive  govemmeDts  of  Oanada  have  always 
kept  in  view  the  importance  of  attracting  the  trade  of  the 
coantrj,  and  of  the  Western  States  of  the  American  XTnion^ 
to  the  St  Lawrence.  This  route  is  beginning  to  engage 
increased  attention  from  both  importers  and  exporters. 
The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
traffic,  for  1857  to  1861,  inclusive : 

STATEMENT  OF  TRB  VALUE  OF  EXPOBTB  AND  DfPOBIS  via  TBM  ST.  LAWBXSOBr 
WITH  THE  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS,  INWABDS  AND  OUTWABOfl^  DUBDTO  TKS 
TEABS  1857  TO  1861,  INCLUSIYS. 


Tomuge 

OfTOMtU 

Total  trade  «<a 

Ye$r. 

Valae  of  exports.  Valoe  of  ImporUi 

InwArda. 

Oatwardu 

St  Lftwrenoou. 

1857, 

$13,756,787 

$14,561,884 

748,426 

731,367 

$28,318,67  !♦ 

1858, 

9,727,413 

10,795,077 

613,813 

632,046 

20,522,490 

1859, 

8,821,662 

11,549,068 

641,662 

640,671 

20,370,730 

1860, 

14»O37,403 

13,548,665 

831,434 

821,791 

27,586,068 

1861, 

22,524,735 

17,249,055 

1,087,128 

1,069,667 

39,773,790 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  St.  Lawrence  trade  has  risen 
in  value,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  from  twenty-eight 
millions  to  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  grand 
system  of  internal  navigation  which  this  river  affords,  witli 
its  magnificent  canals,  will  eventually  become  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  "  Far  West."  The  prospective  value  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  route  to  Canada  may  be  best  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


VALUE  or  GOODS  IN  TRANSITU  FOB  THE  UHIHD 

Year,                           Import!.  S:qMrta.  TMiL 

1857 $183,790  ....  $183,790 

>1S58 26,916  ....  26,916 

1859 76,314  ....  76,314 

1860 21,606  21,605 

1861 622,514  $3,606,611  4^028,025 

The  increase  in  the  trade  vta  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1861^ 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  exceeds  twelve  mil' 
ilions  of  dollars. 

*  Y«liie  tf  ships  bnSlt  at  Qoebeo  MLxM. 


I. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 

reciprocity  treaty,  to  which  reference  has  already 
lade,  reeolted  beneficially  to  both  countries^  although 
is  no  doubt  that  much  local  ill-feeling  has  been  en- 
ed  in  particular  States,  and  at  thode  lake  pcfrts  which 
ot  been  benefited  by  the  treaty  to  the  extent  antici* 
when  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  and  whose 
rades  have  been  materially  influenced  by  tiie  high 
on  certain  articles  recently  imposed  by  ^e  govern- 
»f  Canada. 

following  presents  a  comparative  view  of  all  the 
s  and  exports;  to  and  from  the  United  States  and 
a,  from  December  31, 1849,  to  January  i,  1861 : 

ECIB  AXD  nCPOBlB  BETWISK  OAVIJDA  AHD  THE  UNnSD  STAnS. 


inporU 
into 


JB04,8«) 

.798,147 
;MS,097 

,224,650 


into  the 
United 
SUtea. 

$4,951,100 
4,071,044 
«,2&&,921 

8,649,002 
lfi.787,277 
17,979,758 
18,20«.48« 
11,980,094 
18,922,814 
18s427,96d 


Excess  of 
Imports 

Into 
Canads. 

$1,&18,701 
4,294^ 
2,198,173 
2,&4d,7» 
6,684,099 
4.091,899 
4,724,756 
7,018,214 
8,705,471 
8,670,602 


Other  Imports 
into 
Unltod 
States.* 

$992,068 
845,888 
1,251,682 
1,789,078 
1,769,880 
8,266,018 
1,288,900 
1,556,200 
1,448,044 
1,664,608 
2,270,480 


Estimated  snesBS  of  Imports 

into  Osnsd*  from  tbeVnited 

States  abore  Canadian  Im- 

porto  into  the  U.  States. 

1,618 


fl^ll<215 
826^880 
1,4603M 
0,463,009 
2,261,487 
8,000^ 

i;ii6b4»i 


FREE  PORTS. 

Tovember,  1860,  the  harbor  of  Oasp6  Basin,  in  the 
f  St.  Lawrence,  was  constituted  a  free  port,  where 
wares,  and  merchandise  of  every  description  may  be 
ed,  either  for  consumption  or  exportation,  without 
s  duty.  The  harbor  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  between 
Superior  and  Huron,  was  also  made  a  free  port  at 
le  period,  the  chief  objects  being  to  encourage  the 
0  in  the  one  case,  and  immigration  in  the  other, 
imports  at  Gasp6,  and  the  out-ports  within  the 
f  the  "  free  port,"  were,  in  value,  $286^658  in  1860, 
92,068  in  1861.    The  imports  at  Sliult  Bte.  Marie 

»  adnoimtB  are  named,  in  the  tUtiatiOB  publidied  undyr  the  ■anotloo 
Badian  government,  as  returned  not  reported  at  inland  porta  in  Oao* 
it  fliajf  be  inferred  were  chieflj  lent  to  the  United  Statea. 
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were  valned  at  $54,421  in  1860,  and  at  $92,704  in  1861, 
ahowing  an  increase  over  the  imports  of  1860,  amonnting 
to  $88,288. 

OANADIAK  TABIFFSC 

The  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  country  are  pro- 
vided for  chiefly  by  the  tariff  on  imported  articles.  The 
principal  articles  contributing  to  the  revenue  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  table,  with  the  different  tari£b  in  the 
years  1855  to  1859,  inclusive : 

Arttdei.  18N 

Molasses,         per  oent 16 

Sugar,  refined,        " 


Sogar,  other, 
Boots  and  shoeSi 
Harness, 
Cotton  goods, 
Iron  goods, 
Silk  goods. 
Wool  goods, 


a 
u 
II 
II 
u 
II 
II 


18B0L 

19B^ 

IBBL 

ISA 

ISHl 

16 

11 

11 

18 

30 

32 

28 

26 

2^ 

40 

27^ 

20 

m 

21 

30 

m 

14* 

20 

21 

26 

m 

17 

20 

21 

26 

m 

13i 

16 

16 

20 

m 

m 

16 

16 

20 

m 

m 

16 

It 

20 

m 

14 

16 

18 

20 

The  net  revenue  from  customs  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  as  follows : — 

% 

Year.       Net  rer.  fW>in  Onttoiiii^  Tew.      Set  rer.  from  CiMtoaik 


1851,  $2,808,831 

1852,  2,822,491 

1853,  3,946,391 

1854,  4^672,0U 

1855,  3,255,278 

1856,  4,115,621 


1857,  $3,596,764 

1858,  3,026,294 

1859,  4^123,611 

1860,  4^406,104 

1861,  4^411,160 


The  amount  paid  yearly,  by  each  individual  of  the 
population  of  Canada,  is  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents, — as- 
suming the  population  to  be  2,506,755,  and  the  calculation 
to  be  made  for  the  years  1857  to  1861,  inclusive,  on  the 
grow  revenue  from  customs. 

BBVMus  or  186L 

Oidinaiy. $9,818,1S0 

Seignorial  indemni^. 224,000 

Publio  works. 906,000 

Adyanoes 218,000 

B^psTment  suxns  duo  on  open  aooount . .  620,000 

Bpedslftinds 761,000 

Bedsmption  of  the  public  debt 2,738,000 

BedsmptftoQ  Lake  8t  Peter  bonds. 66000 

Tdtia $14^740,180 
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Ordiiuffj,  mduding  municipal  loan  fhnd 

and  lailwar  intereat $7,841,811 

Imraetment  realized  and  advanoea  repaid .     1, 116,000 

Spedalfiinda 934,000 

Debenturea  iiBiied 2,764^000 

$12,656,511 
Befldenpj 2,086,869 


OHAPTEK  Vn. 

IMMIGBATION. 

IX  largest  nnmber  of  immigrants  arrived  at  the  port  of 
)ec  since  1829  has  been  53,180.  The  following  table 
V  the  annual  immigration  since  1850  to  1861,  a  period 
reive  years :  • 


BASTB    BTAXDaOIT   OW  TKM   VUICBEB   OF   DfMIORiLRTB    ABBXVSD   AT 
n  POBI  or  QUEBXO^  8IN0B  THB  TBJLB  1850  TO  1861,  QTCIiDSm. 


Xwlaad. 

9,187 

9,677 

^276 

9,685 

18,175 

6,764 

10,363 

15,471 

•  6,441 

4^846 

6^481 

t,780 


Irelaiid. 

17,976 

22,381 

16,983 

14,417 

16^165 

4,106 

1,688 

2,016 

1,163 

417 

376 

413 


Beotlind. 
2,879 
7,042 
6,477 
4,745 
6,446 
4,869 
2,794 
3,218 
1,424 
793 
979 
1,112 


OontiiMiit 
oTEoiopck 
849 
870 

7,256 

7,456 
11,537 

4,864  . 

7,343 
11,368 

8,678 

2,722 

2,314 
10,618 


LowirpoiiiL 

701 
1,106 
1,184 

496 

867 

691 

261 
24 

214 


Xotal  anifali,  between  1850  and  1861 319,993 

«         M  u       1329  «*    1849 632,676 


952,668 

B  dispersion  of  these  immigrants  through  the  country 
latter  of  great  moment,  as  vast  numbers  find  their  way 
toally  to  the  Western  States  who  come  with  the  in- 
»n  of  settling^  Canada,  yet,  on  account  of  neglect,  or 
(Uirepresentations  of  agents,  are  led  to  seek  a  home  on 
QiQih  side  of  the  international  boundary. 
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The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  of  the  arriTsl 
and  distributioii  of  immigrants  during  1861 : — 

Landed  at  Qoebeo 1%9SS 

Arrived  in  Oanada  via  the  route  of  the  United  Btatat : 

B7  steamer  to  Portland,  from  January  to  April 830 

**       ''  *'         "     November  to  3l8t  December,     242 

By  route  of  Saspenaion  Bridge,  to  Hamilton,  11,132;  of 

whom  tiiere  remained  in  Canada 3,263 

By  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario,  fh>m  Rochester  and  Oswego^     363 
*'       **        from  Oswego  and  Gape  St  Tinoent  to  Kingston,     350 

By  route  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  ilontreal 126 

4^664 

Total  arrivals  in  Canada,  U,M1 

Of  the  arrivals  at  Quebec,  there  proceeded  to  the  United 

States 10,700 

Remaining  in  Caoad^  13,887 

Of  this  number  there  appear  to  have  settled: 

In  Western  Canada , 9^600 

In  Ottawa  Dis^ct I,6i4 

In  Eastern  Canada 1,600 

InGasp^ 400 

Unknown,  but  presumed  to  have  ranained  in  Canada .....    043-^>-lS,88T 

Each  immigrant  on  his  arrival  in  the  conntry  is  taxed  one 
dollar,  which  forme  part  of  the  funds  mider  whioh  the  im]|^* . 
gration  department  is  suBtained. 

The  expenditure  in  1861  amounted  to  $28,778;  the 
items  were  as  follows : — 

For  the  Quarantine  estabUahment  at  Grosse  Isle (^tOO  26 

For  immigration,  in  the  direct  relief  and  aaaistanoe  to 

destitute  immigrants S^920  10 

Agency  Charges,  ^salaries,  rents,  olBce  and  travelling 

expenses. • 11^162  68 

$28,173  02 

Being  an  increase  of  $2,259 19  compared  with  that  of  1860. 

The  total  amount  of  tax  realized  during  this  season  was 
$19,112,  making  the  surplus  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
$9,661 — a  paltry  sum,  when  the  amazing  advantage  to  the 
province  of  a  continuous  stream  of  immigration  from  conti- 
nental Europe  is  taken  into  .consideration,  ind  the  ele- 
ment of  the  vast  wilderness  in  the  rear  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence by  industrious  laborers  and  mechanics.  . 

There  are  six  government  immigrant  agenciea  In  Oanada,      i 
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d  nqpectively  at  Qnebac,  Montreal,  Ottawa  OHy, 
Mm,  Torwito,  and  Hamilton.  The  Imperial  ai»d  Fro- 
i  PasaBOgers'  Acts  provide  a0  iar  as  possible  agaiziat 
I  and  in^po^itions  being  practised  on  the  immijgrant 
Provincial  Passengers'  Act  provides  that  i^imigi;w]bft 
•emain  on  board  forty-eight  hours  aifter  the  vessel's 
I  (except  in  ca^es  when  the  vessel  has  a  nwl  oon- 
,  and  tbgett  they  shall  be  landed  free  of  expense,  a)t 
r  hours ;  that  no  person,  without  a  license,  shall  influ- 
Mwengecs  in  favor  of  any  particular  steamboat,  rail- 
or  tavern ;  that  tavem-keqpers  shall  have  posted,  in 
conspicuous  place,  a  list  of  prices  to  be  charged  for 
y  lodgings  &e.;  ttsd  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  have 
ten  iq>oii  the  effects  of  a  passenger,  for  board  and 
ig,  beyond  five  dollars.  The  total  immigration  from 
Britain,  from .1815  to  1858,  haa  been  as  follows: — 

PioportloB. 
24.60 
60.25 
13.60 


Ds  Britiah  Americfta  oolooMS 1,180^049 

ro  United  States 2,890,403 

fo  AuBtralian  colomiet 652,353 

ro other  placet .^.... 74,361 


4,797,166      100.00 
1KB  GRANTS  OF  LANDS  AND  GOLONIZATION  BOJ^ 

xre  are  now  seven  million  acres  of  crown  lands  snr- 
and  op^  for  sale,  at  prices  varying  from  thirty  cents 

I  dollar  f&r  acre.  Every  purchaser. mioat  beoome  an 
settlier.    This  enormous  area  of  surveyed  public 

ia  distributed  in  .the  following  manner : 

kyfrar  CioscU 4>64O,D00 

Jpper  OiiuidA 2,460,000 

exhibiting  more  particularly  the  localities  of  these 
lands,  there  are  in 


lie  ThDee  Biyera  district aboofe    849,000 

Best  of  the  Chfuididre  to  G«8p^ **     1,810,000 

Ifli^  end  ^onayenture 

lengneiieyjdietrict 

Serter^*  tQimahipe. 

>tte;w*  .rejdon  north  of  tfaer  liyer 

ktweeii  Otuwa  Biyer  and  Oeorgiaii  Bej.. . 
IVest  of  frenoh  Biyer  and  Lake  IHpiaaisg.. 


.u 

.11 

II 

M 

■  tt 

U 


848,000 
^  295,000 
%030,000 
1,20«|000 
1,740^000 

160,000 
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The  capital  required  to  enable  an  immigrant 
settle  upon  a  free-grant  lot,  or  enter  upon  the  oocnpati 
of  wild  land,  should  be  such  as  wonld  be  sufficient  for  t 
support  of  the  family  for  eighteen  months,  nntil  a  reta 
fix>m  the  land  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the  quantity  a 
cost  of  provisions  required  for  twelve  months,  for  a  man  a 
his  wife  and  three  young  children,  and  also  a  list  of  ai 
cles  required  by  settlers  going  into  the  budu  The  pric 
are  attached  at  which  they  can  be  purchased  at  tiie  vill 
ges  near  the  settlements  :* 

SbarrdBaffloiir,  At£l  16s.porb«rfel £U    0    0 

3      "      of  pork,  at  £3  16.        "        7  10    0 

80  tmaholB  of  potatoefl,  at  28.  per  bnaheL. ...      SOD 

30  lbs.  of  tea,  At  2b.  6d.  per  lb 8  16    0 

1  barrel  of  herring 3    0    0 

i     •*     ofealt t    6 

Cost  of  ProviaioDB. 1  £36  13  6 


20  buflbelB  of  potatoea,  at  2a.  per  btodiel £3    0  0 

3      "       of  wheat,  at  7a.  6cL  "           13  6 

10      "      afoat8,at28.           **           10  0 

Oostofaeed £i    38 


lAze £0  8  9 

IGrrndBtonei 0  7  8 

IShoyel 0  1  10 

2  Hoea,  at  3a.  6b.  each C 0  7  0 

3  Beaping-hookB,  at  la.  6d.  eacb. 0  4  8 

IBQTthe 0  6  0 

1  Inch  anger 0  6  0 

1  Inch-and-*-half  anger 0  7  8 

1  Hand-aaw ; 0  7  8 

2  Water  pallB,  at  Is.  6d.  each 0  8  0 

1  Whidow-eaah,  and  glazing 0  6  0 

1  Bake-oven 0  6  0 

3  Pota,  at  6b.  each 0  10  0 

lEetUe 0  6  0 

IFryingpaa 0  3  0 

ITeapot.^ 0  3  8 

8  Small  tm  Teaaelfl,  at  4d.  each 0  3  0 

3Largetuidiahe8,at2a.6d.eadh 0  7  6 

^  From  Qofeniment  Lnmigratloii  Bflporla 
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6  Spooni,  at  2d.  each 0    1  0 

6  Knives  and  forks 0    6  0 

3  Pain  of  blankets,  at  £1  6b.  per  pair 3  15  0 

2  Bugs  or  qmlts,  at  2s.  6d.  each 0    6  0 

S  Pairs  of  sheets,  at  3s.  per  pair 0    6  0 

1  Smoothing  iron. 0    3  6 

IPig 0  16  0 

£10    7  1 

Total £50    2  1 

AddoneOow 5    0  0 

Hay  for  do.,  1st  year 3    00 

Onrrenoj £68    2  1 

Or,  Sterling. ...  £47    0  0 

The  proTincial  goveniment  has  recently  opened  seven 
great  lines  of  road  in  Upper  Canada  and  five  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  laid  out  for  settlement  the  lands  through 
which  these  roads  pass. 

The  roads  in  Upper  Canada  are  styled: — 

1st.  The  Ottawa  and  Opbonoo  Boad. — ^This  road  runs 
east  and  west,  and  will  eventually  be  171  miles  in  length, 
and  connect  the  Ottawa  Biver  with  Lake  Huron ;  about  62 
miles  are  now  finished,  and  235  settlers  already  located 
thereon.  Besident  agent,  T.  P.  Fbenoh,  Clontarf,  town- 
ship of  Sebastopol. 

2d.  Addinotok  Boad,  running  north  and  south,  61 
miles  long,  and  starting  from  the  settlements  in  the  county 
of  Addington,  until  it  intersects  the  Opeongo  Boad ;  the 
number  of  settlers  on  this  road  is  178.  Besident  agent, 
R  Pebbt,  Tamworth. 

3d.  Thb  Hastinos  Boad,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Addington  Boad,  68  miles  long,  and  connecting  the  county 
of  Hastings  with  the  Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Boad :  there 
are  306  settlers  on  this  road.  Besident  agent,  M.  P. 
Hatbb,  village  of  Madoc. 

4th.  The  Boboaygeon  Boad,  running  from  Bobcaygeon, 
between  the  counties  of  Peterborough  and  Victoria,  north, 
tad  intended  to  be  continued  to  Lake  Nipissing ;  36  miles 
are  already  completed,  and  there  are  168  setters  on  the 


i^ 
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line ;  the  number  in  tlie  family  of  each  settler,  on  the  above 
roads,  averages  about  foar.  Resident  agent,  B.  Huqhes, 
Bobcajgeon,  and  G.  G.  Boswell,  Bobcajgeon  North* 

5  th.  The  Fsoittekao  AJsm  Madawaska  Bo  ad,  of  which 
83  miles  are*  completed.  Besident  agent^  J.  Spike,  EEar- 
rowsmith. 

6th.  The  Muskoea  Boad,  of  which  21  miles  are  com- 
pleted. This  road  runs  from  the  head  of  the  navigation  of 
Lake  Couchiching  to  the*  Grand  Falls  of  Moskoka,  where 
it  will  intersect  the  road  called  Peterson's  Line,  which 
will  eventually  meet  the  Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Boad,  now 
gradually  opening  westwardly ;  and  by  it  the  intending 
settler,  arriving  at  Toronto,  can,  in  one  day's  journey  from 
that  city,  reach  the  very  centre  of  the  country.    Besident 

agent,  B.  J.  Oliver,  Orillia. 

7th.  The  Sault  Ste.  Masie  Boad,  intended  to  run  from 
8ault  Ste.  Marie  to  Goulais  Bay,  and  of  which  5  miles  are 
already  completed. 

The  five  roads  in  Lower  Canada  are : — 

The  Elqin  !^ad,  in  the  county  of  L'Islet,  about  35  miles 
long,  from  St  Jean,  Port  JoU,  to  the  provincial  line. 
Besident  agent,  S.  Drapeau,  St.  Jean,  Port  Joli. 

The  Matane  and  Cape  Chat. 

The  Taohe  Boad,  from,  Buckland,  in  the  county  of 
Bellechasse,  to  Metapedia  Boad,  in  !]^mousId — about  200 
Qiiles. 

The  Temisoouata  Boad,  from  Biver  du  Loup  to  Lake 
Temiscouata;  and  The  Metapedia  Boad,  from  Cabot  to 
BestigoucI^Q. 

Li  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  these  part^  of 
Canada,  the  government  has  authorized  free  geaiteb  of 
land  along  these  roads,  not  exceeding  in  each  case  100 
acres,  and  obtainable  upon  the  following  conditions : 

1st  Th^t  the  settler  be  eighteen  years  of  age ;  2d. 
That  he  ti^e  possession  of  the  land  allotted  to  him  within 
one  month ;  3d.  That  he  put  into  a  state  of  cultivatLon 
twelve  aor^of  \a^  iu.tl^  cpurp^  of  Ipoi:  yc»j|B;.^tlL  Tha(^ 
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he  bnild  a  log-honBe,  twenty  by  fonrteen  feet,  and  reside 
on  the  lot  until  the  foregoing  conditions  are  fcQfilled. 
Families  may  reside  on  a  single  lot,  and  the  several 
I  members  haviigig  hmd  f^gttod  tp  ^e^tp^^will  be  exempt 
from  building  «id  i^dsMa&ce  iipoii  eacli  in^vidnal  lot. 
The  non-fnlfilment  of  these  conditions  will  cause  the  im- 
mediate loss  of  the  land,  which  will  be  sold  or  given  to 
mother.  Tbe  Umda  thus  opened  up^  and  gratuitously 
(ffored  b^  thei  ^vemment  for  settl^ent,  are  chiefly  of 
exi^SJ^  qv^Yf^  9lDtd  well  adapted  iix  x^«j^%  tQ  iv^U  i^id 
dimi^  tiSh  9U  tMi  PWposfB^  9f  li\^b«AdJ7«, 


I 
I 


gggeagfe^ u  j 


5^ 


.    H1N£RAL  BESOUBCES 

BBITI8H  NOBTH  AISBIOi. 

▲  SDROH  or  THB  VATUBB,  XZTINT  ABD  TALX7I  OF  TBI  WBAIB  AXD 
UBBPUL  imnBEAUl  FOUHD  Of  OAVABA,  HOYA  BOOTtA,  WKW  BKUHSWIOil^ 
AMD  BEITIHU  OOLUHBIA,  WItH  AV  AUOUUJR  Olf  TBI 
OW  MDnVG  HDUBTBT  Dl  TJUU  FBUfUUHL 

BT  OHASLBB  B0B8,  MSWOn  WMfOtEMM^  MORIIAXb 


mTRODUOTOBY  rkmahkr 

Oakada  is  emphatically  an  agricultural  ooimtty,  and  im 
pre-eminently  favored  by  nature  in  the  exoellenoe  of  its 
soil,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  climate  to  the  growth  of  whea^ 
and  the  other  cereals,  which  must  long  continue  aa  hereto-* 
fore  to  constitute  its  staple  productions.  Its  natural  reBOur^ 
ces,  however,  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  vegetable  king^ 
dom ;  and  although,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history,  the^ 
products  of  its  fields  and  forests  naturally  occupy  the  greatest 
attention,  and  have  received  the  fullest  devdopment|  iixm 
extent  and  importance  of  the  mineral  treasures  with  which, 
it  abounds  are  now  beginning  to  be  duly  reoognized. 

With  the  exception  of  coal,  and  a  few  of  the  less  import* 
ant  metals,  Canada  has  been  found  to  produce  almost  all 
the  known  useful  minerals ;  while,  with  r^ard  to  most  of     1 1 
them,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  she  contains  within  her*     ll 
self  a  supply  not  only  amply  sufELdent  for  her  domestic  ccfDr      ll 
sumption,  but  for  permanent,  profitable  and   eztensivo      It 
foreign  commerce.    These  boundless  sources  of  wealth  havo       ll 
as  yet  been  rendered  available  only  to  a  very  limited  extent^        || 
owing  partly  to  the  fact  of  their  existence  having  been  0a       I 
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brought  to  light,  and  partlj  to  the  want  of  the 
nd  skill  requisite  to  develop  them.  As  tiie  resour- 
inada  are  now  rapidly  becoming  known  to  the  rest 
orld,  and  as  it  is  gradually  learning  greater  self- 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  its  mineral 
ons  are  destined  to  assume  their  due  rank  in  con- 
;  to  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  relation 
lepartment  of  the  contribution  made  by  Canada  to 
t  Exhibition  of  1861  at  London,  the  following  judg- 
8  pronounced  by  the  jury :  "  Of  all  the  British  colo- 
lada  is  that  whose  exhibition  is  the  niost  interesting 
plete,  and  one  may  even  say  that  it  is  superior,  as 
3  mineral  kingdom  is  concerned,  to  all  countries  that 
warded  their  productions  to  the  Exhibition."  This 
it  will  doubtless  be  more  than  confirmed  by  the 
»f  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  to 
anada  has  contributed  a  collection  of  minerals  fax 
ice  of  that  of  1851. 

%Ye  stated  that  coal  does  not  occur  in  Canada,  and 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fully  established  fact,  at 
r^ard  to  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  as 
.  settled  and  explored.  The  rocks  are  throughout 
er  geological  horizon  than  the  carboniferous ;  and 
I  bituminous  schists  and  shales  iibound,  and  thin 
a  substance  closely  resembling  coal  occur  in  cer  • 
8  of  the  country,  these  can  not  be  regarded  as  of 
conomic  importance.  Canada  is,  however,  very 
y  situated  in  its  proximity,  at  all  points,  to  the  ear- 
ns regions  of  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia, 
be  fiicility  of  conveyance  a£Ebrded  by  its  vast  lakes, 
id  canals ;  and  moreover,  it  contains  within  itself 
pie  supplies  of  wood,  peat  and  mineral  oil  as  will  go 
mpensate  for  the  want  of  coaL 
useful  minerals  yielded  in  abundance  by  Canada, 
ch  require  peculiar  chemical  treatment  to  render 


them  available  in  the  arts,  such  as  chxomic  iron,  phoQ>hat& 
of  lime^  petroleum,  &c.,  are  rendered  comparatiyelj  yalue- 
lesa  from  the  fy/ctj  tb^  in  present  ciicumstanoe%  the  crude 
noiaterial  has  to  be  transported  at  great  expense  V>  distant 
manufacturing  centres.  Such  materials  are  peculwly  de- 
scrying of  the  attention  of  enterprising'  capitalistsi  as  their 
manufacture  iiji  the  proyince  would  be  attended  with  the 
double  advantage  of  rendering  them  available  as  a  source  of 
national  wealth  as  well  as  individual  p^fi4^  and  of  giving; 
emplojijuent  to  an  industrious  and  intelligent  dasff  of 
population. 

The  knowledge  we  possess  of  th^  mineral  wealth  pf  Cana- 
da, imperfect  as  it  necessarily  is^  from  the  vast  e:i^tent  of 
unexplored  and  partially  explored  territory,  as  well  as  fioip^ 
the  recent  date  at  which  public  attention  bcigan  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  subjecti  is  n^yertheless  sufi^ently  accurate  to 
admit  of  a  certain  clasfflficaition  and  arrangement,  and  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  various  useful  minerals  has 
been  ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy.  For  much  or 
nearly  all  of  this  knowledge  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Logan,  the  Provincial  G^logist,  and  his  coacyutor», 
who  have  devoted  themselves  assiduously,  (under  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  Provincial  Government,)  duiing  nearly 
twenty  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  Qeology  of  Cana- 
da ;  and  whose  Tabors  have  not  only  conferred  incalculable 
benefit  on  the  country,  but  procured  for  themselvea  a  world- 
wide reputation.  In  order  to  illustrate  our  remarks  upon- 
the  mineral  productions  of  Canada,  we  shall  give  a  slighlr 
sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  provincial  geologists. 


OIOLOOIOAL  STRUOTTJRI   OF  OANAOA  DT  BILAXZOK  TO  ITS  JJBMWUU 

MnnSRALS. 

The  oldest  geological  formation  in  Canadsi  styled  by  Sir 
William  Logan  the  Laurentian  system,  occupieB..i^l  the 
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1  and  portSons  of  the  centrid  divisiond  of  ttie  pro- 
sztendhig  over  an  aarea  of  about  150,000  square 
nd  composed  of  various  hard  rocks,  siiibb  as  gneiss 
te  Gijstaline  limestoile;  the  iotsi  thickness  of  this 
m  in  Canada  is  probably  hot  leEis  than  liO,'000  feet 
ocks  consist  of  highly  alter^  strata,  in  which  no 

and  unequivocal  traces  of  organic  life  have  been 
letected;  and  which  have  been  bent,  twisted  and 
p  at  all  angles,  and  in  sonie  places  invaded  by 
of  intrusive  rock.  Among  the  useful  ininerak 
ly  characteristic  of  this  formation,  the  o^es  of  iron 
tnost  important,  being  found  in  interstratified  layers 
in  quantities  which  may  be  regarded  as  inezhausti- 

of  exceedingly  rich  quality.  Veins  of  \ead  and 
klso,  cutting  the  stratification,  occur  in  the  formation, 
ly  at  or  near  its  junction  with  the  next  succeeding 
:>f  rocks ;  pldmbago  tod  mica  abound,  and  phos- 
lime  and  sulphate  of  barytes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
llie  Laurentian  limestones  fomish  marbles  of  very 
t  quality,  together  with  a  great  variety^of  materials 
lie  to  ornamental  purposes, 
luronian  system,  the  next  in  ascending  order,  is 

in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Canada,  but  at- 
preat  development  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
md  parts  of  Lake  Superior;  occupying  a  linear  ex- 
about  400  miles,  and  consisting  of  slates,  altered 
ie6,  limestones  and  conglomerates,  associated  with 
lasses  and  dykes  of  trap ;  the  total  thickness  is  esti- 
t  about  18,000  feet  This  system  constitutes  what 
1  called  the  lower  copper-bearing  rocks  of  the  lake 
the  ore  occurring  sometimes  disseminated  among  the 
mt  more  frequency  in  quartz  veins  intersecting 
Thiese  deposits  of  copper  ore  have  formed,  for  many 
ick,  the  object  of  mining  operations ;  and  there  can 
bnbt  that  this  region  containB  metallic  treasures 
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which  will  one  day  become  the  soarce  of  great  wealth  to 
Canada.  In  addition  to  copper,  silver  and  nickel  occur 
in  this  formation  in  quantities  which  promise  to  be  of  econ- 
omic importance.  Agates,  jasper  and  other  varieties  of  pre- 
cious stones  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  jasper  con— 
glomerate,  which  abounds  in  this  region,  a£Ebrds  a  beautifoL 
material,  which  will  be  found  applicable  to  many  purposes 
of  decorative  construction. 

The  upper  copper-bearing  rocks,  including  the  well- 
known  rich  deposits  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior^ 
have  recently  been  discovered  to  have  their  equivalents  in. 
what  has  been  denominated  the  Quebec  Group,  in  tha 
eastern  part  of  the  province ;  consisting  of  altered  and  highljr 
dislocated  and  disturbed  limestone  and  sandstone  strata,, 
belonging  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system, 
and  extending  in  a  belt  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles 
wide,  from  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain  eastward  to 
nearly  the  extreme  point  of  Gtisp6.  This  important  region, 
which  occupies  an  area  of  over  15,000  square  miles,  is  a 
portion  of  the  great  metalliferous  formation  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, which  includes  the  well-known  mining  regions  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  from  Canada  to  Tennessee,  as  well  as 
those  of  Missouri  and  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Although 
this  fact  has  but  recently  been  recognized,  many  valuable 
discoveries  of  copper  and  other  metals  have  already  been 
ma^e  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Canada,  and  at  other  points 
comprised  within  the  region  specified.  In  addition  to  the 
metals,  it  abounds  in  roofing  slates  of  excellent  quality, 
besides  many  beautiful  varieties  of  serpentine,  marble,  soap- 
stone,  whetstones,  ochres,  &c. 

The  central  portion  of  the  province,  comprising  the  re- 
gion bordering  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  ex 
tending  over  an  area  of  about  7,000  square  miles,  is  under 
laid  by  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  age,  which  are  com- 
paratively unaltered,  both  as  regards  position  and  chemical 
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eompositioD.  They  are  for  the  most  part  Itiddea  under  thick 
depofiitB  of  drift  day,  and  have  hitherto  produo^  no  im- 
portant disooverieB  of  the  metals;  but  it  iQ  worthy  of  re- 
nark  that  it  is  in  limestone  rocks  of  corresponding  age  and 
oondition  that  the  extensive  deposits  of  lead  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  occur.  The  limestones  of  this  region,  besides  con- 
tribnting  materially  to  its  agricultural  value,  furnish  excel- 
lent building  and  paving  materials ;  and  in  many  places  beds 
of  hydraulic  limestone  are  found,  and  a  superior  description 
of  lithographic  stone  maybe  obtained  in  unlimited  quantity. 

The  rocks  of  the  western  peninsula  are  of  Upper  Silurian 
and  Devonian  age  \  and  furnish,  by  their  decomposition,  the 
materials  for  the  rich  and  fertile  soils  by  which  this  part  of 
the  province  is  distinguished,  and  rendered  so  invaluable 
ibr  agricultural  purposes.  The  most  important  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  rocks  of  this  region  are  gypsum,  hydraulic  lime 
and  petroleum. 

The  superficial  deposits,  all  over  the  country,  furnish 
abundant  materials  for  the  manufiEtcture  of  bricks,  tiles  and 
every  description  of  coarse  pottery.  Shellmarls  occur  in 
many  places,  and  constitute  a  valuable  manure.  Bog  iron 
ore  is  also  found  in  great  quantities,  and  at  several  points 
has  been  made  available  in  the  manufiEtcture  of  iron  of  an 
excellent  quality.  Beds  of  ochre  exist  in  many  localities, 
and  considerable  areas  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
aro  covered  by  marshes  yielding  abundance  of  peat^  whicb 
must  in  time  become  most  valuable  for  fuel. 

OATALOeinB   OF  VBXrUL  lONXRALS  VOUKD  DT   OAITADA: 

It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  us, 
to  give  more  than  a  general  and  cursory  account  of  the  useful 
xtiinerals  of  Canada ;  and  with  respect  to  many  of  them  we 
ttinst  confine  ourselves  to  a  bare  enumeration.  As  the  basis 
of  our  remarks,  we  ehall  adopt  the  classification  given  by 
''iUiam  Logan ;  reproducing,  in  an  abridged  form,  the 
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to  the  ehlbotetb  iii  fOaiihle  "^DM^tini 
tftid  Emamta  MMehtk  of  tJUMdo^''  pt^j^uriA  trf  lutti  ftir 
^6  Gteat  Eidiibilicmfibf  1861  tod  1862;  tod  dfesSting  MhA 
aa  liu:^  eiilter  y»ttmioh  to  iMM  VH^ 
a^lioftti6n  U  ttie  arts,  tdge(l^ti»  %$A  Ireich  to  «pipidiK^  to 
or  rai^  ocxmMbde  in  OtoBldit    We  iAiftll  iheih  Idtot^  tipcM  A 
Tkori  ptMo;^  accoimt  c^Mteih  iui  iaUd  ofiipecM  inteMst  bt 
ittipoitafioe,  givtftg  i^^h  dM^dfti  «  may  Mrve  to  ^tiddirt^ 
iheir  natttre,  mt)de  oF  o^e^iMMee  tod  valo^  tod  tfi!6  ezteit^ 
to  whitii  they  hay6  been  tl6V\dO{)iBd; 

KRAU  aim  «HBIB  OMB. 

Jmi.    ltdgnetii:,  Bpectdar,  bog  ahd  tittoifeMhidL 

Zinc  tod  Eead.    SViIphnrets,  <btettde  tod  galenk) 

(hpper.  »fttiv'e,pj«fco\is,^rtWegatedtod^«t*e6^ 

HKckd  tod  OobalL    Stdph\mtii. 

Stiver.    Native,  and  associated  with  galena  tod  oapp^  Htk 

ihlcL    Native ;  in  toperficial  depbsitB  to<i  in  Veilik 

ifttrMt^B  A»MJcABtft  ¥6  caiakKo-AL  ikAlmlPAltmMli. 

Vhromium.    in  'chromic  iron  ore,  for  JTohning  'cli3r6ttaM  dt 

potash,  ko. 
itangaruse.    In  iron  6r6,  tod  as  eaith^^  p6r6zide,  tdt  bleaidi- 

ihg  and  decolorizing  agents. 
JBrim  Pyrites.    For  mtou&otore  of  coppdlras  tod  tolphnt. 

Iron  OchrcB.   All  varieties  of  color;  veay  abondanl. 
Sidphaie  cf  Baryta.    For  manufacture  of  permanent  white^ 

&a 
Steatite.    Capstone,  tised  botii  as  a  paint  and  a  r^infMxj 

stone. 


s 
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MATXBUX.8  APPUOABLX  TO  JIWILBT. 

m^  J(up&^  JMraSoritef  Sdnetomj  JEfyaeinA,  Orienki 
Bubietf    S€ffpkire9f    AmethtpU^    BUfbaned  Cffieri,    {td^ 

MATntlALS  TOR  tUJM  WAStOtQ, 

t  Qudrtsase  SiifiMme,  PUchmke,  Bi^dXt,  &6. 

^&nej  Pipestone^  AAestos,  Scrnds^irhe^  PlMbdgo^  T&t<liiy. 

MnmiUL  MANURX8. 

f^Aolb  of  IMdey  ^ypifurn,  AhMftidfl 
tones,  €hrindBkmi8^  WheMonm. 

IlTIBIALS  TOB  OOMlfOir  AND  DBOORAnn  OOHBTBUOnOV. 

taife^  Sandsto/he^  Lmesixm^  S^dralulte  LinuBitfnej  Soofing 
Slaka^  Fbigstones,  itarblea,  {in  grtot  yarieiiy  of  colorsy) 
SarpentmeB>i  Vlaifi  for  hrifk  and  tHe  ifnaking  and  tbcai^ 
poCMfy. 

OOMBVBTtBUI  UinSlUUB, 

PBtroiium^mi  AtphaHu 

the  notices  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  of  the  pro- 

of  development  of  the  yarioos  minerals  nnder  their 

ctive  heads,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  date  to  which 

loooont  is  brought  up  is  the  early  part  of  the  year  1862. 

A  iron  breis  oi  Canada,  witk  tii'e  exception  of  the  Ibog 
whicb  are  <)isi;^uted  over  'miany  pisdls  of  the  province, 
iiiefly  found  associated,  as  we  before  remafke4  wiih  the 
ehlian  rocks,  in  ^i^hich  they  occur  in  prodigious  quan- 
,  iiA  generally  in  beds  lying  coiifonnably  with  the 
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BtratifioatioiL  Most  of  these  beds  are  of  Teiy  great  extent 
and  thickness,  and  of  excellent  quality,  yielding  six^  to 
seventy  per  cent  of  pure  iron ;  and  although  the  want  of 
mineral  fuel  oponates  as  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  de- 
yelopment  of  this  branch  of  industry,  they  have  been  par- 
tially worked  in  a  few  places. 

At  the  Hull  mine,  situated  about  five  miles  above  Ottawa 
City,  the  bed  is  about  90  feet  in  thickness,  containing  be- 
tween 60  and  70  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  and  is  of  vast 
though  unknown  extent  At  the  lowest  estimate  this  de- 
posit is  calculated  to  contain  not  less  than  250,000,000  tons 
of  iron. 

The  Crosby  mine,  situated  on  the  Bideau  canal|  is  on  a 
bed  200  feet  thick,  and  its  yield  over  the  same  extent  o€ 
ground  would  amount  to  double  that  above-mentioned ;  a 
quantity  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  would 
afford  employment  for  the  whole  mining  force  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  a  century. 

In  the  township  of  Marmora,  where  iron  works  have 
been  established  and  smelting  done  to  a  limited  extent^ 
the  beds  are  in  the  aggregate  about  150  feet  in  thickness, 
and  by  the  same  method  of  computation  may  be  estimated 
to  contain  100,000,000  tons ;  and  at  two  other  known  loca- 
tions which  have  been  partially  opened  up,  the  probable 
contents  may  amount  to  150,000,000  tons;  thus  makins^ 
for  the  five  localities  specified,  an  aggregate  of  1,000,000,- 
000  tons.  Vast  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  recently'  beea 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Nipissing,  and  it 
is  certain  that  as  the  whole  region  overlaid  by  the  Lauren^ 
tian  rocks  becomes  settled,  many  additional  localities  of  the 
material  will  be  discovered.  It  is  thus  evident  that  tha 
supply  of  iron  ore  in  Canada  may  be  regarded  as  practioallj^ 
inexhaustible. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  ore,  and  natural  fiunlitie^ 
for  working  and  transportation,  these  are  unsurpassed  hj 
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>untZ7  in  the  world.  The  ore  consists  chiefly,  in  the 
ies  referred  to,  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which 
same  species,  and  occurring  in  the  same  geological 
ion,  with  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  which 
lebrated  Swedish  Iron  is  made.  There  is  therefore 
reason  to  believe  that  if  treated  in  a  similar  way,  it 
xxluce  an  equally  good  material  for  the  manufacture 
1  and  the  finer  descriptions  of  iron  work.  The  ore-beds 
ing  immediately  at  the  surface  can  be  wrought  with 
ratively  little  labor,  and  many  of  the  most  promising 
dated  near  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals, 
extensive  scale  on  which  iron  smelting  works  must 
urily  be  conducted,  and  the  large  capital  involved, 
3r  with  the  want  of  mineral  fuel  and  expense  of 
have  hitherto  operated  as  obstructions  to  the  develop- 
>f  this  branch  of  industry  in  Canada ;  while  the  low 
if  iron  imported  from  the  mother  country  renders 
btftil  whether,  in  present  circumstances,  it  would  re- 
le  cost  of  manufacturing.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
t  degree  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  country  pos- 
nrithin  itself  such  vast  stores  of  a  material  indispensa- 
the  comfort  and  progress  of  mankind,  and  which  can 
de  available  when  circumstances  render  its  applica- 
[pedient  or  necessary. 

a  remarkable  and  somewhat  anomalous  ta^  how- 
hat  in  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  iron 
ig  and  some  other  branches  of  industry,  received  a 
share  of  attention  half  a  century  ago  than  they  do  at 
stent  day.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  from 
)lication  of  the  modem  system  of  division  of  labor, 
tends  to  restrict  the  industry  of  countries,  as  well  as 
iuals,  to  those  branches  only  which  are  supposed  to 
leir  staple  productions,  or  to  which  nature  and  custom 
M)eived  to  have  best  adapted  them, 
oral  years  ago  iron  works  were  established,  and  smelt- 
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ing  dinied  on  for  Mme  time,  on  the  rich  in^ignMc  okidti^ 
in  the  townships  of  Marmora  and  Madoc  in  th'e  coMly  6P 
Hastings ;  the  produce  was  a  very  superior  quality  Cf  nmn- 
u£Etctured  iron ;  but  owing  chiefly  to  tihe  %^nt  of  rdM^  dis— 
tance  frohi  miirkets,  &c,  they  haVe  been  fbUnd  unpirdhtablee, 
And  abandoned  in  the  meantime.  Wb  have  Ho  stlatuMks  oF 
the  production  of  these  works.  Of  late  ye&n  a  trad^  hisii^ 
sprung  up,  to  A  limited  extent,  in  the  ez^Kxrtation  of  tho 
iron  ores  of  Bull  and  Crosby  to  the  smelting  ^establiAmtehto 
of  Pit^burgh,  Penn. ;  which  can  be  donfe  With  profit  whetk 
taken  as  return  freight  by  the  vessels  dorying  the  ^ijgrical- 
tural  products  of  the  West  down  the  St  La\hen6e.  The  or© 
is  worth  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton  at  the  ftimaced,  and  can  bo 
put  on  board  at  Kingston  foi:  $2.26.  From  the  Bull  miAe 
about  8,000  tons  have  been  thus  forwarded  since  1865,  to* 
firom  that  of  South  Crosby,  which  is  moife  cbiivenieniljr 
situated  as  regards  proximity  to  the  shipping  port>  the  ex- 
ports up  to  the  year  1860  are  stated  at  6,000  tohi 

Besides  the  magnetic  oxides,  specular  iron  ore  abbnndis 
in  many  localities  in  Canada,  boUi  in  the  Laiurentiw  and 
Lower  Silurian  groups  of  rocks,  imd  red  hematite  b^  ciur^ 
bonate  of  iron  is  ^ko  of  not  un&equent  c^urrenoe.  Abotit? 
fifty  years  ago,  these  descriptions  of  ores  Were  mined  fok* 
smelting  purposes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fumaoie  Fklls  in. 
Lahdsdowne,  but  the  works  being  found  unprofitable  at  die 
time,  were  abandoned.  Red  hematite  was  foritieHy  quaiv 
ried  in  the  township  of  Brome,  Ciahada  £asl,  of  sUch. 
superior  quality  as  to  be  fotlnd  worthy  of  transpbrtatioh  'i^ 
distance  of  about  180  miles  to  be  smelted.  A  great  pxtmZ 
of  rich  hematite  has  recently  been  didcovetled  tipon  oM 
of  the  islands  in  Lake  Nipissing. 

Titaniferous  iron  ore  is  very  abundant  in  Lbweir  ClahittdAp 
chiefly  ih  the  Eastern  townships  and  ht  Bay  St.  Pitd,  bnfe 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  rendered  aildliable  fbi& 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  owing  to  the  presendH  bf  &o 


t^ip^  ^ludi  ia  difficnlt  to  aepojnul^,  but  which  proibaUy 
mtLj  in  the  progr^aa  of  the  ai^ta  beconiQ  itself  a^  yaluaiUe 
product  The  deposit  at  Bay  St  Paul,  which  is  ninety 
feet  thick,  and  is  traceable  for  about  a  mile,  contains 
48.60  of  Qxide  pf  titanium. 

The  bpg  iron  ores,  which  a^  found  so  ei^tenMyel j  dif 
fiuied  tturopghout  Canada,  have  been  in  a  few  ijfi^ajncea  the 
object  pf  mapufaetujcing  induslry.  These  orea  occu;^  in 
patchfie  fix>m  tlu^ee  to  twenty-fou^  inches  thick,  oa  thp  sur- 
ftce,  generally  in  the  AeighborhoQd  of  swampy  landa,  ajpd 
oonsia^  of  bydrated  92ide  of  iron  coinbiu^  with  an  add  det- 
^▼ed  from  yqg^tab]^  decomposition ;,  their  yield  of  metallic 
ii^niauaua^yi^i^iim  forty  tpfi^  The  St  Mai^rige 

&igW  f^t  ipir^  Biv^rs^  ijgi  Lpwer  Canada^,  i^^hich  We 
be^  in  opera,tion  fox  upwardfii  of  a  century,  eniplpy  ei^- 
^tnsiv^  um  descriptio;a  of  qt%  which  is  found  in  greajb 
abundance  in  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  and  h^ye  pro^ 
doced  liMTgely  both  of  cast  and  wrought  ij^n  of  a  yery 
nperior  quality.  Xbjs  eatablisjlpaiieni^  which,  at  one  ti^e 
Wiployed  from  2^0  to  300  hands,  is  now;  discontinued ; 
bat  tb^  business,  is.  ca^^  on,  vigorously  at  thi^  Badnor 
Jlirges.  im  Batiscao,  wbeiie  the  oi^e  aud  fu^  are  abundant 
Sie  ehiof  u^BJxxiSM^aie^^  here  consii^  of  cast-iron  car- 
fdkciela;  and  i^eceAtly  a  roUing  iaIII  haa  been  exited, 
^hid^  jffrodwsw  railroad  apd  other  descjaptjiona  of  fine  iron. 
ilbfi  quantity  ^  oi^e  annuaUy  used  at  tb^se  wodt;s  is  be- 
^m^  4^000  and  5,000  tooa,  pix>ducing  abput  2»000  tona  of 
|ig  isoD ;  and  the  nmnber  of  wgajfrnea  ya^  from  SK)0  to 

In  Uj^per  Canada  m  ixoa  smelting  work,  in.^hich  the 
hg  ons  were  employedi  was  ecected  and  carried  on  for 
lometime  in  the  coonty  of  ISotS^lk,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
trie,  iKit  ie  now  ^imdonei^  and  no  statistics,  of  4^  pro- 
duction of  this  work  haye,  so  faje  as  we  are  a,wa;re,  been 
iMenred.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  irou  produced 
ftom  the  bog  ores  of  Canada  ia  remackable,  inasmuch  as 
thttd  lamxiably  ooutaiflL  a  vnoiaiiB.  quantity  of  pbos^oruai 
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which  is  generally^  although,  as  it  appears,  emmeoDaljr, 
snppoBed  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  iron. 

ZIKO  ANDLBAD. 

Hitherto  no  available  deposits  of  2mc  ore  have 
discovered  in  Oanada,  although  this  metal  is  known 
exist  at  many  places,  and  may  yet  become  of  economic 
importance.  Blende,  or  the  snlphuret  of  zinc,  is  fonm 
associated  with  copper  in  considerable  proportion  at 
anz  Mines,  on  Li^e  Superior,  and  it  is  also  found  witk. 
galena  at  several  points  in  the  eastern  townships.  Deposits 
of  zinc  ores  must  be  large  and  favorably  situated  in  order* 
to  be  worked  with  profit,  and  the  sulphuret  is  not  th^ 
most  valuable  ore ;  its  occurrence  in  Canada,  therefore, 
only  be  regarded  as  important  in  so  far  as  it  may  lead, 
in  other  countries,  to  the  discovery  of  the  more  usefiil 
calamine. 

The  officers  of  the  geological  survey  have  reported  th< 
occurrence   of  galena,   in   many  locAlities   in  Oanadm- 
The  most  important  is  that  now  known  as  the  Bamsa]^ 
lead  mine,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  0.  W.    Here  tho 
rock  intersected  by  the  vein,  which  is  of  calo-spar,  is  aiB. 
arenaceous  limestone,  or  dolomite,  bdonging  to  that  di- 
vision of  the  lower  Silurian  series  known  in  New  Yorlc 
State  and  in  Canada  as  the  caldferous  sand-rock.  *  Mining 
operations  have  been  prosecuted  with  some  sucoeas,  an& 
have  established  beyond   a  doubt  the  important  hLOtB^ 
that  the  ore  exists  in  true  veins,  which  may  be  depended 
upon  for  persistence  in  depth,  and  that  its  quality  is  mosfc 
excellent,  producing  eighty  per  cent  of  metallic  lead.  Ujh^ 
wards  of  thirty  tons  of  ore  of  this  produce  have  been  oh^ 
tained,  and  smelting  works  have  been  erected  to  redu< 
the  ore;  but  the  enterprise  has  languished  from  want 
sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the  work  efficiently.    It  im 
expected  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  seascm  (1869)^ 
these  mines  will  be  worked  by  a  powerful  company,  anci 
with  good  prospects  of  suooeM.    At  other  looafioni  in  ibm 
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flame  district  of  country,  as  in  the  townships  of  Bedford 
and  Lansdowne,  other  veins  have  been  discovered,  hold- 
ing a  nearly  nniform  course,  and  which  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  lead  lodes  of  Rossie,  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  York.  Trial  shafts  have  been 
Slink  on  many  of  these  veins,  and  with  good  prospects  of 
a  Bucceesful  result. 

Gbdena  is  known  to  exist  at  several  points  in  the 
Quebec  group  of  rocks,  stretching  from  Lake  Champlain 
to  G«sp6 ;  but  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  it  occurs  at 
any  place  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  remunerative.  At 
Indian  Cove,  in  Gkisp6,  a  lesid  vein  has  been  partially 
explored,  and  has  yielded  about  six  tons  of  sixty  per  cent, 
(ffe. 

Galena  has  also  been  found  in  occasional  bunches  in  the 
Niagara  limestone  rocks,  skirting  the  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explore  and 
V(Nrk  them ;  but  no  vein  of  any  considerable  importance 
has  yet  been  discovered  here. 

OOPPER. 

This  valuable  metal  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  most 
unportant  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  Canada,  and  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  prominent  rank  among  the  resources  of 
fte  country.  The  ores  of  copper  are  found  to  be  dis- 
tributed abundantly  over  large  tracts  of  country  in  the 
western  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  province,  their 
existence  having  been  known  in  the  former  case  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  while  in  the  latter,  notwithstandipg  its 
being  a  much  more  populous  and  accessible  region,  it  has 
only  been  brought  to  light  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
laurentian  rocks  have  not  hitherto  been  found  to  yield 
any  great  deposits  of  copper  ore,  although  veins  of  the 
m^kurets  have  been  trac^  in  this  formation  which  may 
bad  to  more  important  discoveries. 

Copper  mininff  m  the  lake  region.  In  the  western  part 
vi  die  province,  the  Huronian  rocks,  occupying  the  whole 


northeiB  flank  of  Lake  Suron,  and  parts  of  Lake  Superior,, 
are  traversed  by  nnmerons  and  powerful  cupriferous  yeinB^ 
wluch  have  formed  the  object  of  mining  enterprise  for  many: 
years.  The  attention  of  tarayellers  was  attracted  to  the  ricb. 
copper  ores  of  this  region  as  fieur  back  as  the  middle  of  th9 
seventeenth  century ;  and  in  1770  a  company  was  aetu^ 
ally  formed  by  some  enterprising  Englishmen  to  worli^ 
copper  mines  on  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Superior ;  bu€; 
owing  to  the  remoteness  and  inaccessible  nature  of  the  ooutt-* 
try,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  continue  operations  for  any: 
lengthened  period.    In  1845,  when  the  excitement  conso;- 
quent  upon  the  great  discoveries  of  copper  on  the  soutlm 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  was  at  its  height,  similai:  mining 
schemes  were  instituted  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  com- 
panies were  formed  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  various 
other  Canadian  cities,  who  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  thougJb. 
<|uestionable  discretion,  sent   armies  of  explorers    andL 
miners  intp  the  field,  equipped  in  the  most  extravagan'fc 
style,  and  who  certainly  obtained  abundance  of  ore,  but^ 
at  a  cost  greatly  above  its  value.    The  consequence  o£* 
these  rash  and  imprudent  proceedings  was  that  most  o^ 
tjhe  companies  speedily  abandoned  their  operations,  aftesr 
the  irretrievable  loss  of  large  sums  of  money;  and  witfc^ 
those  who  have  continued  in  the  business  till  the  presen 
time,  the  debts  thus  incurred  have  proved  a  severe 
^pon  their  subsequent  more  cautious  proceedings.    Tb 
l^ontreal  Mining  Company  have  prosecuted  their  wor 
till  this  time,  and  with  tolerable  success,  at  the  Bruce  Miner 
loc&ted  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  where  a  group  of 
peivbearing  quartz  lodes  are  found  intersecting  greenstone 
rocks.    On  a  careful  examination  instil^uted  by  Sir  Wm.'- 
XiOgan,  in  1848,  it  was  found  that  about  3,000  square  fathomi^ 
I    of  the  lodes  would, contain  six  and  ahalf  per  cent,  of  cop;^ 
I    per.    The  average  annual  produce  of  this  mine  during  thep 
fourteen  years  of  its  existence  ha^  been  about  700  tooBi  or 
18  to  20  per  cent     The  deepest  working  is  60  fiEtthom^ 
froia  the  sur^^ ;  the  nune  en^plpys.^bout  H,  hand?- 
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)oat  four  yean  ago  the  Montreal  Mining  Company 
d  one  of  their  locations,  the  ^^  Wellington  Mine,"  to 
Fate  Englifih  company,  who  have  worked  it  with  great 
'  and  sncoess.  llie  lodes  here  are  apparently  oon- 
ttions  of  those  found  on  the  Bruce  location,  and  are 
mely  powerful  and  productive.  The  quantity  of  ore 
ned  at  this  mine  since  1857  is  about  6,000  tons  of 
tj  per  cent.,  and  it  is  said  to  yield  twenty-five  per 
on  the  capital  invested.  The  same  company  have 
recently  opened  on  an  adjoining  location,  which  is 
d  by  the  Huron  Copper  Bay  Company,  and  have 
vered  very  valuable  deposits ;  this  mine  being  reported 
kve  yielded  during  1861  not  less  than  1,300  tons  of 
ty  per  cent.  ore.  The  number  of  men  on  the  Wel- 
on  and  Copper  Bay  Mines  is  supposed  to  be  about 
All  the  ore  raised  by  this  company  is  sent  to  Britain, 
lelting  works  have  been  established  in  connection  with 
Brace!  Mines,  the  coal  being  supplied  at  a  nominal 
of  freight  by  the  vessels  which  are  sent  to  carry  the 
lee  of  the  south  shore  mines.  These  works  have 
itherto  been  brought  into  successful  operation,  but  if 
illy  and  economically  conducted,  they  cannot  fail  to 
F  great  advantage  to  the  mining  interests  of  this 
TL  The  aggregate  produce  of  the  three  Lake  Huron 
ar  mines  for  1861  is  about  3,000  tons,  worth  about 
,000,  a  considerable  addition  to  the  exports  of  the 
try  from  one  small  port,  but  a  mere  fraction  of  what 
t  be  done,  should  the  government  provide  efficient 
1  communication  with  the  upper  lakes. 
Id  ores  of  the  Lake  Huron  copper  region  are  entirely 
loretB,  yellow,  variegated,  and  vitreous — ^no  native 
er  being  found.  This  form  of  the  metal  is,  however, 
i  in  considerable  quantity  at  Maimanse,  Michipicoten 
li  and  various  other  points  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
rior;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  r^ons  may 
lately  prove  as  favorable  for  the  production  of  copper 
e  fiu^£&med  ''  south  shore.'' 
21 
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Chpper  mimmg  in  Oamada  JEouL  We  have  alreai 
marked  that  the  rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  miniiig  i 
have  then*  geol<^oal  equivalenta  in  the  Quebec  gro 
Lower  Canada,  and  accordmgly  we  find  them  char 
ized  by  similar  features  as  regards  their  metallic  coo 
It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  the  existei 
copper  ores  has  been  recognized  in  the  eastern  part  ( 
province,  and  the  discovery  of  their  economic  impoi 
is  of  still  more  recent  date.  So  £u*  as  hitherto  obsi 
the  deposits  occur  most  abundantly,  and  in  greatest 
ness,  in  the  highly  altered  and  disturbed  strata  constil 
the  mountainous  and  picturesque  r^on  of  the  ei 
townships,  extending  from  the  province  line,  near  the 
of  Lake  Champlain,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  as 
Quebec,  and  occupying  a  breadth  of  forty-five  oi 
miles.  They  occur  chiefiy  in  beds  subordinate  t 
stratification  of  the  chloritic  and  micaceous  slates,  anc 
eiated  dolomitic  limestones  of  the  metamorphic  low 
lurian  age,  which  are  tilted  to  a  high  angle ;  and  the 
valuable  deposits  are  found  where  these  strata  app< 
have  been  fissured  or  otherwise  disturbed,  and  the  ope 
subsequently  filled  with  ore.  In  some  cases,  also, 
occur  cutting  the  stratification  at  small  angles,  and 
give  promise  of  being  permanently  reliable  mines, 
ores  are  generally  of  an  unusually  rich  character,  an 
found  in  such  variety  as,  by  their  mixture,  to  give  gn 
cilities  for  smelting. 

During  the  last  two  years  (1860  and  1861),  much 
ity  has  prevailed  in  prosecuting  the  search  forval 
minerals  in  the  region  in  question,  dhiefly  by  indii 
enterprise  or  by  small  companies.  Surface  ^cplor 
have  been  made  over  a  veiy  large  tract  of  country,  i 
several  instances  actual  mining  operations  have  been 
menced,  and  the  results  so  &r  have  proved  highly  01 
aging.  Deposits  of  the  sulphurets  of  copper,  more  < 
promising,  have  been  found  to  exist  on  upwards  o 
distinct  lots,  in  various  townships.    On  nine  or  ten 
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iioos,  at  gvcBt^diatttioes  impart,  t^al  ahaftB  hav«  been  simk 
toaccmaiderable  depth,  and  in  as  manj  instanoeB  large 
Boms  have  been  expended  in  ooeteening  and  trenbhing ;  and 
jk  almost  all  cases  the  deposits,  when  traced  in  depth, 
have  been  fonnd  to  improve  in  all  the  qualities  requisite 
for  permanent  and  profitable  mining.  All  that  seems 
wanting  in  order  ito  establish  the  character  of  this  promis- 
ing mining  regicm  is  the  expenditure,  at  various  well  se- 
lected points,  of  a  moderate  capital  judioiouslj  and  eco- 
aomically  applied.  These  mines  are  very  well  situated  as 
regards  transportation  of  the  ores  to  market,  the  whole 
district  being  traversed  by  railways,  and  at  no  point  very 
..distant  fix>m  water  conveyance. 

The  only  copper  mines  in  Lower  Canada  which  have  as 
yet  produced  much  ore  for  the  market  are  the  Acton  and 
Harveiy  Hill  mines.  At  Acton,  in  Bagot  county,  the  ore, 
which  18  associated  with  a  dolomitic  limestone,  in  conse- 
.qneoce  apparently  of  complicated  dislocations  of  the  strata, 
ooenn  at  the  surface,  in  a  series  of  bunches  of  exceeding 
:iidhn9ae,  which  have  now  for  the  most  pairt  been  extracted 
■if  open  quarrying ;  but  on  tracing  this  ore  in  depth,  the 
tmnches  appear  to  be  ccmnected  with  regular  veins  which 
^ord  promise  of  bemg  permanently  productive,  although 
•by  a:difierent  and  more  satisfactory  mode  of  w<^king.  In 
iko  absence  of  full  .official  returns,  it  may  be  safely  esti- 
.mate^  that  the  Acton  mine  has,  up  to  the^^lose  of  the  year 
1.86il,  produced  not  less  than  6,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging 
.Mifenteen  per  cent,  produce,  and  worth  about  $400,000,  at 
.l.toat  probably  about  one-sixth  of  that  sum.'*^  This  mine 
<gftve  emiployment  in  1861  to  between  500  and  600  hands ; 
-todalthangh  its  character  iis  a  good  mine  for  permanent 

^flfaiOB  wntiDg  tiie  above,  it  htm  been  seoertained  that  the  to^  ralpe  of 
«»«MaiMd  a*  the  Aeton  Mine,  whhin  three  jeara  after  it  waa  opened,  waa 
tlSQ,0OO.  **  It  ia  believed  that  the  hiatoiy  of  minii^  in  A  ineri<»  affprda  no 
'finlii'tc^tlda.  In  the  majoritj  of  caaea  where  copper  minea  have  proved 
ffofltaUe,  it  ia  only  after  the  oonaumption  of  much  time  and  the 
•k^geamoont  of  capital  that  any  retuma  have  been  realized." 
— Ar.  Jadmm'a  Bqport  m  iKt  Adon  Mine^  1862. 
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and  profitable  working  has  been  BeriooAly  iiqared 
inJQiUcious  syBtem  of  development,  it  is  certtdn  tl 
ore  IB  Btill  very  &r  from  bdng  exhausted. 

At  the  Harvey  Hill  mine  in  Leeds  (the  propertji 
English  and  Canadian  Mining  Oo.),  the  works  hai 
prosecuted  during,  the  past  three  years  with  much  si 
vigor,  in  opposition  to  many  and  formidable  difS 
which  seem  at  length  likely  to  be  crowned  with  men 
cess.  Theore,  which  consists  of  thepyritons,  vandal 
vitreous  varieties,  here  occurs  both  in  rich  bunchee  in 
of  quartz  courses  of  considerable  though  limited 
cutting  the  stratification  at  small  angles,  and  in 
diffused  state  in  beds  or  bands  coinciding  therewith; 
attacked  and  extracted  by  regular  and  qratematie 
ground  operations.  The  principal  adit,  when  co: 
wiU  cut  all  the  courses  at  a  depth  of  thirty-seven  1 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  will  be  250  fath 
length.  In  order  to  save  expense  in  transporta 
market,  the  ore  is  concentrated  by  dressing  to  thi 
per  cent,  or  upwards.  In  opening  up  this  mint 
$80,000  to  $100,000  have  ab-eady  been  expendc 
during  tha.  past  year  it  has  produced  about  180 
thirty-five  per  cent,  ore,  worth  about  $18,000,  and 
tal  produce  from  the  commencement  may  be  estim 
about  $60,000.*  The  number  of  men  employed  i 
sixty ;  the  produce  of  this  mine  is  all  sent  to  "En 
An  experiment  is  now  in  process  of  trial  at  the ! 
Hill  mine  for  concentrating  the  poorer  ores  from  tfc 
&c.,  by  Henderson's  patent  process,  which,  if  suo 
as  there  is  every  probability  it  will  be,  will  add  gn 
the  value  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  copper  minin 
erty  in  Canada. 

The  Ascot  Mine,  near  Sherbrooke,  opened  in  tbi 

*  Eram  a  return  made  by  Mr.  Willlainfl,  at  the  dose  of  the  jatr 
find  that  the  total  quantity  of  ore  shipped  to  England  waa  323  tool 
cent,  beaidea  about  2000  tona  of  poorer  ore  ayaraging  3^  per  cant 
the  ground. 
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L8€X,  has  in  five  months  produced  about  100  tons  of  eight 
[>r   nine  per  cent  ore,  with  very  little  cost  for  working. 
Xliis  mine  has  been  opened  on  a  twist  in  the  stratification 
of  the  chloritic  and  slaty  limestone  of  the  country,  which 
stppeara  to  have  folded  the  dopper-bearing  bed  upon  itself, 
giving  three  courses  of  ore  in  the  breadth  of  eighty  feet 
"Tlie  ore-bearing  bed,  which  is  at  one  place  about  eight  feet 
thick,  carries  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper  disseminated 
throughout  the  mass,  and  is  simply  broken  up  and  barrelled 
for  market  without  any  special  dressing.    The  total  depth 
leached  is  about  seven  fathoms,  and  the  beds  seem  to  in- 
crease in  richness  as  they  are  traced  in  depth.    The  rock 
is  nuned  with  unusual  facility ;  the  ore  has  hitherto  been 
sent  chiefly  to  the  Boston  smelting  works,  where  it  is  much 
pruBed  for  its  valuable  fluxing  qualities. 

At  other  mining  locations  in  the  townships  of  Sutton, 
H^elboume,  Durham,  Wickham,  and  Upton,  and  in  the 
Seignory  of  Lotbiniere,  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
^^  extraction  of  ore,  the  total  value  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $8,000 ;  but  these  operations  must  be  r^arded 
*B  only  preliminary,  this  branch  of  industry  being  as  yet 
l^te  in  its  infancy ;  and  it  is  a  highly  gratifying  feature 
^  these  mines,  that  the  ore  incidentsdly  obtained  in  test- 
^  them  frequently  suffices  to  defray  the  expense. 

Ab  regards  the  comparative  advantages  of  mining  in 
Canada  and  in  England,  we  have  to  remark,  that  although 
U  present  the  expenses  both  of  labor  and  transportation 
fe  considerably  greater  in  Canada,  these  evils  may  be  ex- 
acted to  cure  themselves  as  soon  as  mining  becomes  an 
nstitution^'  among  us — ^the  flrst  by  the  immigration  of 
mish  hands,  and  the  latter  by  the  erection  of  smelting 
Qaces,  or  other  means  of  concentrating  the  ores,  at  or  near 
mines',  or  at  the  nesfrest  coal  country  in  British  North 
erica, — ^Nova  Scotia, — ^which  must  in  time  occupy  the 
)  position  with  regard  to  the  mining  region  of  Lower 
vda  that  South  Wales  holds  with  respect  to  OomwalL 
1  ample  set-off  to  these  present  disadvantages,  we  may 
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mention  the  gVtotljsnpeHoi*  richness  of  the  ores  m  Oanada^ 
their  greater  proximity  to  the  surface^  dispensing  with 
mnch  costly  machinery  fbi*  pumping,  <fec.y  and  abandaxioe 
oi  wood  for  limbering  and  for  fueL 

The  mining  advmtni^to  in  some  instances  pnrchaie 
the  land  with  tlie  minerii(k,  bnt  in  general  the  ikiode  of 
tennre  is  by  lease  of  the  ihinei^als  only  for  a  considenUe 
terin  of  years,  with  payment  of  a  royalty.    The  extraor- 
dinary sncoesB  of  the  Acton  Mines,  and  the  excitemenlc 
consequent  upon  the  novelty  of  the  discoveries,  at  first 
rendered  the  proprietors  exorbitant  in  their  demands — & 
per-centage  of  one-tenth  of  the  gtoss  proceeds,  and  iri 
some  instances  a  bonus  besides,'  being  required  brfore 
granting  a  lease;    As,  however,  it  became  apparent  diat 
the  Acton  deposits  were  altogether  of  an  exceptional  char- 
acter, and  that  the  risk  and  expense  of  proving'  locations 
and  of  undei^ground  working  will  not  admit  of  any  sudi 
terms,  there  is  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  tho 
proprietors  to  encourage  mining  adventurers  as  well  aa 
benefit  themselves  by  exacting  only  moderate  royalties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  also,  and  of  all  publio 
companies  interested  in  these  lands,  to  foster  and  encour- 
age this  new  branch  of  industry  by  assisting  in  the  coii- 
struction  of  roads,  by  low  tariffs  on  railways,  and  by  all 
other  means  in  their  powei*. 

NIOEBL  AND  COBALT. 

Nickel  has  been  found  in  several  localities  in  Canada^ 
in  rooks  of  the  Laurentian,  Huronian,  and  Lower  Silu^ 
rian  age&,  but  it  ib  as  yet  doubtful  if  it  exist  at  any  ono 
place  in  quantities  which  would  be  i^munerative  in  work-' 
ing.  The  most  i*emarkable  instance  of  its  occurence  is  is% 
the  island  of  Hichipicoten  in  ]Jkke  Superior,  where  ii^ 
exists  in  the  forms  of  the  arseniurets  and  silicates  of  ni<^el^ 
associated  with  copper,  silver,  and  traces  of  cobalt,  and 
yidding  from  setisnteen  to  thitiynseven  i^  cent,  of  nidM. 
It  is  reported  that  eoitisiderable  quantities  of  this  cst^  werer 
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• 

wn  into  the  lake  after  being  stamped  and  washed 
he  native  silver,  the  workmen  bdng  ignorsAt  of  its 
^  This  metal  has  also  been  found  in  ooosiderable 
dance  at  the  Wallace  Mine^  on  Lake  Huron,  as 
rsenieal  sulphuret,  associated  with  iron,  pyritea;  the 
lere  yields  thirteen  per  cent,  of  nickel,,  with  &  little 
t 
i  Brompton  Lake,  in  the  Eastern  township,  niekel  has 

tomnd  in  the  form  of  MiUeriU^  or  needle-mdkel, 
Minig  beaotifal  slender  elongated  prisms^  associated 
cml&«par  and  chrome  garnets — specimens  of  the  rock 
hig  to  analysis  as  much  as  one  per  centr  of  nickel, 
b,  according  to  the  modern  systems  of  separating, 
t  pay  for  working.  Traces  of  coballi  are  found  in 
r  places  in  Canada,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
'  much  economic  importance;  at  one  locality,  how- 

in  Elizabethtown,  near  Brockville,  a  great  bed  of 
itilerons  pyrites  occurs ;  the  ore  yielding  to  assays  one- 
per  cent  of  cobalt,  which,  according  to  the  modem 
ma  of  woiking,  would  yield  a  profitable  result.  The 
(Dee  of  nickel  and  cobalt  has  been  recognized  in  rocks 
inada,  which  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New  York, 
in  similar  conditions,  have  yielded  these  valuable 
Is  in  considerable  abundance. 

SILVEB. 

itive  silver  is  found  with  the  native  copper  in  Michi- 
en,  St.  Ignace,  and  Spar  Islands,  in  Lake  Superior ; 
at  the  latter  location  it  is  found  as  a  sulphuret,  asso- 
d  with  snl^hurets  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,,  in 
:dL  vein  of  calo^par,  barytes,  and;  quartz^  An'  assay 
lample  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  the  vein  yielded 
I;  four  per  cent  of  silver,  with  traces  of  gold. 
)it  of  the  galena  found  in  Canada  is  exceedingly 
in  silver,  but  specimens  from  Maimanse,  and  other 
'A  on  Lake  Superior,  have  yielded  thirty  ounces  to  the 
tf  metallic  lead,  and  other  ores  firom  the  Ohaudidre, 
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and  from  a  vein  near  Shearbrooke^  in  Lower  Canada,  oon- 
tain  reepeetivelj  twentj-five  ouncee  and  sixty  ounces  of 
Bilyer  per  ton  of  lead.  In  all  these  casee,  however,  so  fiu* 
as  yet  ascertained,  the  galena  is  diffosed  through  such 
masses  of  rock  as  to  make  it  questionable  if  it  would  pay 
to  separate  the  silver. 

QOLD. 

Biscoveriee  of  gold  have  been  made  at  sereral  localities, 
and  in  fair  quantity  in  Eastern  Canada ;  chiefly  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  rivers  Chaudi^re  and  Du  Loup,  and  their  tribik' 
taries,  and  on  the  St.  Francis,  all  in  the  eastern  townshipe. 
Li  all  cases  it  has  been  obtained  by  a  laborious  process  of 
washing  or  utrewmrvxyrk^  the  material  subjected  to  this  pro' 
cess  consisting  of  drift  clay  and  gravel,  the  debris  of  the 
rocks  on  which  they  repose.     These  rocks  consist  of  day, 
slates,  and  interstratified  gray  sandstones,  associated  witlx 
conglomerates,  serpentine,  and  various  ores  of  iron ;  and  i^ 
seems  probable  that  the  gold-producing  regions  will  hav9 
the  same  geographical  limits  as  those  we  have  assigned  to 
the  Quebec  group  of  rocks.      The  precious  metal  has  no^ 
hith^to  been  found  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  th^ 
quartz  veins  which  traverse  these  r^ons,  but  it  has  beeia. 
proved  that  these  veins  do  produce  it,  and  there  can  bc» 
little  doubt  that  the  gold  found  in  the  drift  has  been  derived 
from  quartz  veins,  probably  situated  not  far  distant.     Th^ 
largest  nuggets  found  vary  from  one-half  to  six  oonoes. 

The  work  of  gold-washing  in  the  drift  has  been  prose—' 
cuted  to  a  limited  extent,'during  the  last  twelve  years, b^ 
various  companies  and  individuals,  and  with  fair  success^ 
In  1851,  the  Canada  Gold  Mining  Company  commenoeft 
a  trial  of  the  drift  along  the  Rividre  du  Loup,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Chaudi^re ;  their  operations  extended  oveiT' 
three  years,  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold  being  obtained, 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  allowing  for  the  large  amount- 
of  unprofitable  preliminary  labor,  the  results  are  anffi* 
ciently  encouraging. 
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>llowing  are  the  retams  for  the  jeara  1851  and 
gi^en  by  Sir  William  Logan : 

wiTMlMd.       Gold  eoOeetad.  Yahifli  WafM.  ftoAt 

faore.     2,107  dwts.,  11  gn.    $1,826.46    $1,644.33    $182.13 
i    '<        2,880     '*      19    "         2,496.69       1,888.85      608.34 

laore.     4,987  dwta.,  80  gn.    $4,323.15    $8,632.68    $690.41 

illiam  states  that  daring  the  time  of  his  observa- 
^  deposit  yielded  about  doable  wages.  Since  thia 
'  discontinued  their  operations,  no  r^ular  attempts 
en  made  to  turn  the  auriferous  drift  to  profitable 
excepting  on  a  very  small  scale  by  the  French  Oa- 
labitants,  who  occasionally  bring  to  Quebec  nug- 
^nsiderable  size  as  the  firuits  of  their  labors, 
imsHttle  doubt,  however,  that,  were  the  field  laid 
breign  enterprise,  and  the  improved  modem  sys- 
eparating  the  precious  metal  systematically  pros- 
;he  gold  fields  of  Canada  would  attract  much 
.  Probably  the  government  does  not  deem  it 
encourage  a  description  of  industry  which  has,  if 
xcit^  somewhat  of  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
lation. 

CHROiaO  IBON. 

oineral,  which  is  highly  prized  for  the  manufao- 
he  phromates  of  potash  and  lead,  and  for  the  pro- 
»f  many  beautiful  red,  yellow,  and  green  colors,  is 
considerable  quantities  in  the  eastern  townships 
la,  chiefly  in  Bolton,  Melbourne,  and  Ham,  and 
lickshock  Mountains  in  Gasp6.  It  is  usually  found 
d  with  beds  of  serpentine,  in  which  the  ore  occurs  in 
r  nodules,  sometimes  about  1,000  pounds  weight, 
lly  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  In  the  township 
the  bed  has  been  partially  worked,  and  has  pre- 
sent ten  tons  of  the  ore,  containing  forty-five  per 
>xide  of  chromium,  from  seven  square  fathoms  of 
Besides  the  localities  specified,  chromic  iron  is 
many  other  places  in  Canada,  but  generally  not 
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in  snfficieBt  aggregation  to  be  profitably  workabla 
value  of  this  mineral  in  England  ia  stated  to  be  aboi 
dollar  per  unit  per  ton,  which  would  afford  an  ample 
upon  its  exportation,  and  a  very  handsome  return  to  ; 
who  would  undertake  to  invest  capital  in  the  prepai 
of  the  oxide  from  the  raw  material,  in  the  province  i 

The  following  remarks  on  the  method  of  manufiacl 
bichromate  of  potash  in  Norway,  by  Mr.  Thomas  M 
lane,  of  Acton,  will  be  found  interesting : 

"The  ore,  in  fine  powder,  is  ignited  in  a  reverbei 
furnace,  with  about  thirty  per  cent  of  calcined  potas 
little  or  no  saltpetre.  The  resulting  mixture  yielc 
lixiFiation  with  water,  a  solution  of  neutral  chroma 
potash,  which  separates  as  a  granular  salt  on  evapor 
It  is  redissolved,  and  the  solution  treated  with  a  c 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  crystallized  bichn 
of  potash  is  obtained;  one  hundred  parts  of  ore 
about  thirty-seven  of  bichromate^  equal  to  twenty  pei 
of  chromic  oxide. 

<<The  manufacture  suffers  from  expensive  carta 
fuel,  and  high  prices  of  potash,  which  is  chiefiy  imi 
from  Russia.  In  Canada,  at  South  Ham,  Bolton,  and 
bourne,  the  ores  are  much  richer  and  more  extensiif 
the  first  named  place,  containing  forty-three  per  oei 
ehromie  oxide.  In  Canada,  around  the  mines  of  the 
em  townships,  the  settler  destroys  acres  of  timbei 
softer  parts  of  which  he  might  bum  into  charcoal 
manufacture  tons  of  potash,  which  the  chrome  i 
might  buy,  and  use  to  manufacture  his  ore  into  dm 
of  potash,  at  a  highly  profitable  rate.  I  am  not  awi 
any  district  where  greater  advanti^es  exist  May 
soon  be  appreciated  and  taken  advantage  of  aa  thi 
serve.** 

ntON  OOHRIS. 

Very  extensive  beds  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
0titnting  the  ochres  of  commerce,  are  distributed  in  : 
parts  of  Canada,  and  chiefiy  in  association  with  tb 
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ores,  whidi  tre^  in  point  of  faet,  nearly  of  the  same 
a  mad  oompoBitioD,  only  differing  in  the  condition  in 
h  their .  el^nents  are  combined.     In  many  places 

anbetances  are  actually  found  in  proeeae  of  forma^ 
the  iron  being  visibly  ^^pitated  from  epringa  hold- 
Im  Bolution. 

me  of  the  ochre  beds  of  Canada  have  been  partially 
ed^and  ^]pply  an  excellent  material,  of  &  great  ▼»- 

of  8hade0  of  color.  The  principal  locality  where 
manufacture  of  this  description  of  paints  has  been 
dd  on  is  at  Pointe  du  Lac,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Mwrence,  near  Three  Rivers,  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
.qposit  occupies  an  area  of  about  400  acres,  with  an 
ige  thickness  of  eighteen  inches ;  but  the  enterprise 
irs  for  the  present  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  prepared 
le  market  at  very  little  cost,  and  the  works  were  car 
I  of  producing  twelve  barrels  per  day,  worth  five  dol* 
»er  barrel.  Sir  Wm.  Logan  remarks  in  his  Beport, 
gard  to  the  exhibition  of  Canadian  minerals  at  Lon- 
ia  1851 :  ^^  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  principal 
ifaeturers  of  paints  in  London,  that  the  iron  ochres 
Canada  were  of  the  best  usual  description,  and  equal 
oee  now  imported  from  France.  The  French  ochres 
rted  into  London  in  the  crude  state,  and  prepared 
I  on  a  large  scale,  can  be  sold  to  a  profit  at  £8  ($15) 
on  ;^  and  the  superiority  of  the  English  manufacturers 
the  French  is  such,  that  the  latter,  preparing  the  ma- 
l  at  home  and  exporting  it  to  London,  cannot  ob- 
s  profit  unless  they  can  sell  the  commodity  at  £6  per 

The  charges  of  freight  may  render  it  difficult  to 
pcfrt  the  Canadian  ochre  across  the  Atlantic  at  a 
if  but  the  abundance  of  the  material  in  the  country 
jd  surely  render  it  unnecessary  that  any  should  be  im- 
d  into  this  or  the  neighboring  cc^onies." 

BULPHATK  OF  BABYTBSL 

k  mineral,  otherwise  called  heavy-spar,  and  which  jb 
i  tided  in  the  manufacture  of  a  white  paint,  and  Ibr 
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adulterating  white  lead,  occurs  abundantly  at  Baryta 
Island,  in  Lake  Superior ;  and  also  in  the  townships  of 
Bedford,  Bastard,  Lansdowne,  and  MoNab  ;  it  forms,  in 
conjunction  with  cale-spar,  the  gangue  of  many  of  the 
metallic  veins,  chiefly  those  of  ^ena.  At  one  place  in 
the  township  of  Bastard,  as  described  by  Mr.  Murray, 
assistant  provincial  geologist,  these  minerals  constitute  a 
vein  traceable  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  twenty-eight  inches,  consisting  in  some  places  al- 
most entirely  of  pure  crystallized  sulphate  of  barytes,  yield- 
ing about  ten  tons  per  fathom.  The  value  of  the  crude  mate- 
rial is  said  to  be  $8  to  $10  per  ton  to  the  manufacturer, 
while  the  manufactured  article  is  worth  $30  per  ton. 

STEATITB  OB   80APST0NB. 

This  mineral,  which  is  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia, 
possesses  many  valuable  and  useful  properties.    It  is  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  capable  of  being  worked  into 
any  required  shape  by  common  carpenters'  tools,  and  is 
litde  affected  by  exposure  to  intense  heat  or  strong  adda. 
In  Canada  it  is  used  occasionally  as  a  refractory  stone, 
and  is  found  in  beds    of  twenty  and  thirty  feet  thick  re- 
spectively, in  the  townships  of  Sutton  and  Bolton,  associ' 
ated  with  serpentine  and  dolomite.    It  also  exists  in  the 
townships  of  Leeds  and  Stanstead,  where  it  is  ground  and 
employed  as  a  paint 

LrrfioaBAPmo  stonb. 

A  species  of  limestone  belonging  to  the  period  of  tb>^  II 

lower  Silurian  formation,  and  occurring  in  the  township  I 

of  Marmora,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron-works  already  meE9"  11 

tioned,  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  puT^  II 

poses  of  lithography,  and  attracted  much  attention  an^  II 

commendation  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851.^  II 

although  hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  quarry  i^  1\ 

for  use.    The  bed  from  which  this  valuable  material  is  d9-^  \| 
rived  is  of  great  lineal  extent  and  about  two  feet  in  thick<      I 
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md  is  diBtingniflhed  for  its  perfect  homogeneitj,  doee- 
BUEid  compactness  of  texture,  and  other  excellent 
iee  for  the  purpose  referred  to.  Another  locality  of 
material,  in  the  upper  Silurian  rocks,  has  recently 
discovered  in  Oanada  West,  near  Walkerton,  Brant 
Yj  where  not  less  than  fifteen  beds  of  limestone,  ad- 
ily  adapted  for  this  purpose,  occur  in  a  thickness  of 
'eet  Good  lithographic  stone  is  said  to  be  worth 
seven  cents  per  pound 

MIOA. 

A  remarkable  mineral  is  found  in  great  abundance 
f  extreme  purity  in  some  parts  of  Canada,  and  has 
to  a  limited  extent  applied  to  economic  purposes, 
deayable  character  of  mica,"  says  Sir  William  Lo- 
^  its  transparency,  its  elasticity  and  refiractory  nature, 
r  it  valuable  for  several  purposes,  the  more  impor- 
f  which  relate  to  it  as  a  substitute  for  glass  for  ships' 
»WB,  and  in  some  countries  for  house  windows,  for 
fronts,  and  such  like  applications.  For  the  latter 
se  it  is  greatly  used  in  Korth  America.  The  price 
ich  plates  of  five  by  seven  inches  sell  in  Montreal  is 
a  dollar  the  pound.''  Sir  William  further  states 
he  Oanadian  mica  attracted  so  much  notice  at  the 
h  Exposition  in  1855,  as  to  induce  inquiries  by  an 
in  Paris,  who  stated  that  he  could  use  about  12,000 
inually.  He  could  afford  to  pay  the  following  prices 
oare  plates  of  it,  according  to  size : 

From  3|  inchea  to  6|  indhea  $34.00  per  100  Iba 
"     6i       "        71      "       40.00    " 
"     n       "         "        "       46.76    " 

Ghrenville,  on  the  Ottawa  Biver,  where  the  mineral 
nd  in  great  quantity,  but  in  patches  imbedded  in 
re  pyroxenic  rock  in  contact  with  a  bed  of  crystalline 
iOQdy  crystals  of  mica  have  been  obtained  giving  sheets 
iiing  twenty-four  by  fourteen  inches    At  another 
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looftlity  in  the  iowndup  of  "SofgOx  ^nrgesSyMar  tfi^  Bidmi 
Oanal,1;he  minerfldis  foand  in  regolaryeioSy^TOther  bandiy 
Tanning  parallel  witkeaoh  othor  at  AO|p9eat  diatftQceiupMt, 
6ome  of  which  ave  as  inuoh  as  four  feet  in  miitl^  iMideia 
be  traced  for  serenty-fi  ^e  yarde  in  length.  These  depovilB 
have  yielded  good  ^lAatea,  iwhioh  when  rdrewed  jMiiiWiii 
rtwenty  by  tUrty  inches;  ^the  ffvecege  iMq,  hawefer, 
'Taries  dl'om  thxee  ito  tea  inches  4iqwre^  itf  (wluoh  gveet 
quantities  can  be  obtained  in-tihis  JpeaUty' 

At  present  the  demand  for  mica  is  rather  limited,  but 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  a  material  possessing  such  re- 
markable and  mluable  jNTopenties  must,  in  fthe  jirogvefs  of 
the  arts,  and  when  its  abaadant:8apply.is.ei9tabUahed9;Snd 
many  eoonomic.appUcationA. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  mentioned  abayoi  xt  has  reoently 
been  much  employed  in  photographic  mwipnlatioDs,, An4 
for  the  manu&ctore  of  stable  and  other  Janteinis;  md 
large  flcikes  are  eagedy  sought  after  by  optioal  jwtenm/wt 
:make]»,  .fos  dials  ibr  .^ships'  compasses.  A  flake  one  inoh 
thick  can  be  divided  into  the  astonishing  nnmbarof  i)jP(i(> 
ibeets. 

JBeeently  a  new  field  has  been  opened  np^  hjy  a  patent 
process  for  the  application  of  mioai  pwrioo^  jcolored  ^0^ 
xnetalUzed,  to  the  decorating  of  clxurches,  j^KViSi  rshopei 
.and  other  ornamental  .and  usefi^  puifposeiii     Whf^  xvio^ 
irom  its  unalterable  nature,  preserves  the  igildingy  sil^a^ 
ing, or  coloring  from  deterioratioq, >and (from litstacanspP'' 
rency  the  articles  so  treated  will  pi?esarve  eU  thejr  .h^f^^ 
liancy.    The  value  of  mica  depends  upon  the  size  of  tb-^ 
sheets  and  their  transparency.    In  Hie  London  market,  t^ 
which  Oanada  has  supplied  about  two  tons,  of  the  total  ni0^ 
value  of  £450  sterling,  the  Canadian  mica  is  not  so  muo9^ 
'esteemed  as  'that  fiom  ^Odentta,  whiA  eoauoMnds  Aoi^^ 
itwo  shillings  sixpenee  to  femr  shilliiiga  per  lb«,  whilafthe  00^^ 
nadian  wiH  rarely  exceed  »two  shillmgs.   'The  looatioo  4^:^ 
(North  J3urgess,nientionedabove,-haesiip]^liedtheoil]bf'mit 
MthArto-expoftsd  from'  Oaaada^uK)  lar  «s 
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cryBtalline  Ixraestonee  of  the  Lanrantiaa  ^tsbem^ 
»me  of  the  lower  memberB  of  the  Bilurian  system, 
irked  by  the  occurrenoe  of  tbk  nuneral  in  many 
iliffbbed  in  small  scales  and  flakes ;  bift  somethneB 
dent  aggregation  to  be  economically  available.  The 
xsality  where  it  seems  to  occor  in  woi^Etfble  qnan- 
is  in  the  townships  bordering  the  north  bank  of  the 
I  river,  below  Ottawa  Oity.  A  bed  of  tolerably  pure 
te  lias  been  partially  worked  in  the  township  of 
ille ;  it  has  been  traced  at  intervals  for  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  and  shows  on  the  snrfaoe  a  thickness  of 
hes;  btrt  the  pnrer  portions  of  the  band  appear  to 
Bnticolar  masses,  which  cannot  be  depended  npon 
rtinnons  working,  and,  consequently,  may  not  be 
profitable  in  mining.  This,  so  far  as  hitherto  aa- 
ed,  seems  to  be  the  character  cf  the  deposits  of 
t»  genendly  thronghont  Canada.  At  the  present 
is  essential  to  the  commercial  valne  of  this  mate- 
at  it  should  be  almost  firee  from  gritty  or  stony  par- 
but  economical  methods  of  purifying  it  willdoubt- 
applied  at  an  early  day,  and  will  secure  a  retrular 
fS^the  Canadian  ,Jnnx£go,  some  of  wMch  «  Zul 
ate  of  great  purity,  and  is  worth  from  eighty  t0 
ndred  dollars  per  ton.  The  chief  applications  of 
kterial  are  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  for  brass* 
rs,  for  glazing  gunpowder,  blacking  4tove8,'&c.,  and 
iinishing  friction  in  beavy  machinery.  Processes 
"ecently  been  patented  in  England,  by  Messrs. 
don  and  Brodie,  for  the  purification  of  ordinary 
igo,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
sad  pencils.  These  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
fully  applicable  to  the  Canadian  artide,  and  will 
uder  the  mining  of  this  valuable  mineral,  on  an  ex- 
ioale,  well  worthy  of  attention.  "We  are>n)atiawaFe 
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that  any  considerable  quantity  of  plumbago  has  yet  been 
produced  in  Canada. 

lONBRAL   MANUBEa— PHOSPHATB  OF  LD£E.-<}YPSnK.— 

SHELL-MABL. 

Apatite  or  Phosphate  of  Lime. — ^This  mineral,  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  which  form  the  base  of  animal  bones, 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of 
Canada ;  and  although  not  hitherto  brought  into  very  gen- 
eral use  as  an  artificial  manure,  is  plentifully  distributed  by 
the  hand  of  nature  from  the  debris  of  the  rocks  among  the 
soils,  contributing  no  doubt  very  materially  to  their  fertil- 
ity and  Yalue.  Its  occurrence  in  rocks  of  such  primitive  geo- 
logical age,  points  to  the  existence  of  animal  life  at  a  period 
vastly  earlier  than  the  received  geological  theories  admit 

The  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  has  for  some  years  back 
attracted  considerable  attention,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  as  a  substitute  for  guano  and  bone-dust 
So  important  is  the  substance  deemed,  that  the  British 
government  sent  commissioners  to  Estremadura  in  Spain, 
where  the  mineral  is  found,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
for  its  importation  into  England ;  but  the  result  was  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  exist  in  sufficient  quantity ;  so  that  the 
only  mineral  phosphate  now  need  by  the  agriculturistB  in 
England  is  obtained  from  the  crag  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
This,  however,  is  very  impure,  containing  much  carbonate 
of  lime  and  other  earthy  matters ;  while  the  mineral  phoa- 
phate  found  in  Canada  is  nearly  in  a  pure,  and  much  of 
it  in  a  crystallized  state.    Although  it  has  not  yet  been 
mined  to  any  considerable  extent,  sufficient  has  been  asK 
obtained  with  regard  to  its  mode  of  occurrence  to  render 
it  certain  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  very  great  quantitie09 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  supersede  the  uee  o€ 
bones,  of  which  probably  not  less  than  £400,000  or  £500,'' 
000  worth  are  annually  imported  into  England.    Besidei^ 
the  use  of  bone-dust  for  agricultural  purposes,  several 
thousand  tons  of  it  are  annually  used  in  Ei^land  for  th9 
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i&ctnre  of  china  ware,  at  a  cost  of  from  seven  ponnds 
1  poondfi  per  ton.  Probably  the  mineral  phosphate 
t  be  succesBfiillj  applied  as  a  substitute  for  this  pur- 
aiso.  As  a  manure  it  has  been  actually  applied  to 
md  with  great  success ;  but  a  good  and  cheap  method 
composing  it,  previous  to  applying  it  to  the  soil,  is 
k  desideratum.  The  usual  mode  of  applying  it  as  a 
ire,  is  to  grind  the  mineral  to  powder,  and  treat  with 
e  sulphuric  acid ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  phosphate 
18  at  once  liberated,  and  enters  into  combination  with 
oil,  while  the  remaining  third  will  act  upon  the 
id  the  ensuing  year,  by  becoming  soluble  by  natural 
nes. 

is  mineral  is  found  very  extensively  distributed 
g  the  Laurentian  rocks,  both  in  detached  nodules 
1  crystals ;  but  the  most  important  locality  of  its  oc- 
Qce  hitherto  discovered  is  in  the  township  of  South 
S86,  where  it  forms  a  massive  bed  of  unknown  though 
Qtly  very  great  dimensions,  which  has  been  quarried 
msil  extent.  Another  deposit  in  the  adjoining  town- 
)f  Elmsley,  but  which,  from  the  direction  of  the  beds, 

to  be  in  the  same  band,  has  also  been  worked  a  little, 
ipparently  foims  an  irregular  bed  in  the  Laurentian 
bone.  This  bed  has  been  traced  upwards  of  a.  mile, 
eems  to  be  about  ten  feet  wide,  of  which  three  feet 
«rly  pure  crystalline  apatite,  containing  about  ninety 
mt  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  remainder  being  mix^ 
the  limestone  rock,  in  which,  however,  the  phosphate 
y  predominates.  The  deposit  in  South  Burgess  has 
*eat  advantage  of  being  very  easily  quarried,  and  of 
situated  immediately  upon  one  of  the  reaches  of  the 
u  canaL  The  mineral  is  stated  to  be  worth  from 
Y  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton  in  England,  the  value  of 
3  varying  according  to  the  percentage  of  phosphoric 

When  we  consider  the  bearing  of  the  phosphate  of 
upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy,  we  must 
I  tibie  discovery  of  this  substance  in  such  abundance, 
22 
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and  80  easily  accessible,  as  one  of  the  most  valual 
sources  of  wealth  which  has  been  added  to  the 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Oypmim. — ^In  regard  to  this  valuable  material 
lowing  extracts  £rom  a  lecture  delivered  by  Profes 
of  Toronto,  in  1857,  are  pertinent  and  exhaustiv 
vast  areas  occupied  by  the  rocks  yielding  gyi 
Western  Canada  have  for  many  years  been  reg 
sources  of  great  national  wealth.  Our  gypsifero 
extend  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Saugeen,  a  distan 
miles,  and  have  a  breadth  varying  from  five  to  fif 
even  twenty  miles.  Gypsum  has  been  quarries 
townships  of  Dumfries,  Brantford,  Oneida,  Cay 
others  in  the  valley  of  the  Ghrand  River ;  it  will  ] 
be  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the 
when  that  fertile  tract  of  country  becomes  better 

^^  Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  used  in  the 
numerous  purposes.  It  is  employed  by  potters 
curing  moulds  with  its  calcined  powder,  moistene 
proper  quantity  of  Water.  The  finer  kinds  are 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  alabaster  ornaments 
admired.  When  properly  calcined,  and  grouud 
powder,  it  is  largely  employed  for  stucco-work,  stal 
statuettes;  when  mixed  with  glue  or  gelatine, 
stuccoes  of  great  hardness  and  beauty  are  made 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  casts  of  object 
frequently  employed  for  that  purpose.  When  mi^ 
alum,  borax,  or  pota^,  a  variety  of  materials  great) 
in  the  plastic  arts  are  produced.  The  subject : 
general  interest,  and  the  vast  deposits  of  gj^psum  in 
will  no  doubt  become  considerable  sources  of  weal 
the  proper  time  arrives. 

«  For  agricultural  purposes  the  value  of  gypsu 
"well  known  to  require  much  notice  here ;  a  groi 
predation  of  its  worth  is  shown  in  the  yearly  in 
demand,  and  it  is  now  found  for  sale  in  lai^  quai 
moM  Canadian  towns^    it  is  ^a  fact  ascertained  bj 
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perience  of  very  manj  jears  in  France  and  Qermany,  and 
more  recentlj  in  America,  that  gypsam,  when  jndicionaly 
applied,  sometimes  doubles  and  even  trebles  the  quantity 
of  certain  plants  usually  grown  on  a  given  area.  A  study 
of  the  mode  and  time  of  applying  it,  and  of  the  plants 
most  benefited  by  it,  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  Can- 
ada, where  it  so  largely  abounds.  The  value  of  the  exports 
from  Canada  of  ground  plaster  and  hydraulic  lime  shows 
a  steady  and  important  increase.  In  1853  it  was  451,310 ; 
in  1854,  £2,017 ;  and  in  1855,  JB19,112." 

Sir  William  Logan  remarks;  "  AU  the  gypsum  minqs 
at  present  worked  in  Canada  occur  on  the  Grand  Biver, 
in  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  extending  from  Cayuga 
to  Paris.  All  the  mines  appear  to  be  confined  to  one 
fitnitigraphical  position  in  the  formation,  which  is  probably 
about  the  middle.  The  mineral  occurs  in  lenticular 
masses,  varying  in  horizontal  diameter  from  (t  few  yards 
to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  thickness  of  from  three  to 
seven  feet  The  layer  of  gypsum  appears  to  be  in  general 
both  overlaid  and  underlaid  by  beds  of  dolomite,  much  of 
whic^  is  fit  for  the  purpose  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  the 
gypsum  itself  is  sometimes  interstratified  with  thin  beds 
of  dolomite.  •  In  some  parts  there  appear  to  be  two  work- 
able ranges  of  gypsum,  one  a  few  feet  above  the  other. 
But  this  probably  is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  thickening 
of  the  gypsiferous  band  with  an  interstratification  of  a 
luger  mass  of  dolomite." 

The  business  of  mining  gypsum  in  Canada,  and  of  pre* 
paring  it  for  the  market,  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  The  following  is  the  amount 
nised  annually  firom  the  quarries  on  the  Grand  Hiver, 
Mording  to  Sir  Wm.  Logan's  returns : 

Tonfl^ 

T.  Hartmdile,  OneidA^ 3,§00 

J.  Donaldflon,        "     1,600 

A.  Taylor,  York 3,000 

TlioaipsoQ  k  Wright,  Paris 4,000 

J.  Brown,  Oajuga^ .2,000 

lifiOO 
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The  greater  part  of  this  gypsum  is  employed  for  agricrd- 
tm^  pnrposes,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  is  sold  are  bb 
follows : — 

Per  Toil 

Plaster,  tmgroimd. $2.00 

"       groand  for  agricultural  porpooes. 3.50—1.00 

"  •*  Btuooo^  raw 5.50—7.00 

"  "  "      oaldned. 16.00 

Much  of  the  produce  of  these  mines  is  sent  to  be  gromid 
and  prepared  for  market  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Thorold,  on  the 
Welland  Canal,  who  has  for  the  last  fifteen  years  mami- 
factored  on  an  average  1,000  tons  annually. 

SheU  Marl.  Yast  deposits  of  recent  shell  marl  and  cal- 
careous tufa  are  found  in  various  localities,  and  in  all  parts 
of  Canada,  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified.  Wherever 
they  occur  the  land  is  characterized  by  a  luxuriant  v^e- 
tation,  and  dense  growth  of  hard-wood  timber,  indicating 
their  extraordinary  fertilizing  properties  on  the  soil.  The 
deposits  of  shell  marl  extend  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
township  of  Sheffield,  county  of  Addington,  C.  W.,  about 
400  acres,  with  a  thickness  over  the  greater  portion  of  at  least 
ten  feet.  One  of  the  deposits  of  calcareous  tufa  is  supposed 
to  extend  over  more  tiian  1,000  acres,  with  an  average 
thickness  of  five  feet 

HYDRAULIO  OEMENT.-BOOFINa  SLATES, 

At  several  points,  and  in  various  geological  formations  in 
Canada,  silicious  dolomites  occur,  which,  when  carefully 
calcined  and  ground,  are  found  to  furnish  a  very  superior 
description  of  water-lime  or  cement,  which  rapidly  hardens 
under,  and  permanently  resists  the  action  of  water ;  this 
invaluable  property  being  due  to  their  containing  a  definite 
proportion  of  silicious  and  magnesian  salts  associated  with 
the  lime.  The  principal  localities  where  limestones  hold- 
ing the  proper  admixture  of  the  materials  named  have  been 
discovered  are  at  Fans,  Cayuga,  Thorold,  Kingston,  and 
Loughborough  in  Canada  West,  and  at  Nepean  or  Hull, 
Quebec,  and  the   Magdalen   Biver.  in  G^sp6|  Canada 

I 
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Eafll  In  aome  of  these  localities  the  beds  have  been 
worked;  those  of  Hull  ami  Thorold  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity and  are  highly  esteemed.  During  the  construction  of 
Tarious  railway  and  other  public  works  within  the  last  ten 
years,  the  quantity  of  cement  manufactured  by  Mr.  Brown 
of  Hiorold  averaged  80,000  bushels  annually,  but  at  present 
the  quantity  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  that  amount. 
The  present  price  of  the  cement  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds.  The  average  annual 
value  of  cement  ground  at  the  Thorold  mills,  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  varies  from  $3,000  to  $6,000. 

Roojmg  Slates. — "  Slate  is  a  material  daily  becoming 
more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  vast  variety  of  useful 
purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.     One  of  its  most  import- 
ant characteristics  is  its  strength ;  it  is  computed  to  be 
about  four  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  stone,  and  slabs 
eight  feet  long  and  upwards  can  be  safely  used  of  a  thick- 
ness not  exceeding  half  an  inch.    It  is  a  non-absorbent  of 
moifitore,  and  is  thus  adapted  as  an  admirable  lining  for 
Wells  and  for  roofing  houses.    The  economical  importance 
of  slates  has  attracted  attention  to  their  distribution  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  already  large  quarries  are  worked  which 
famish  slate  of  a  superior  quality." — Professor  HinoPs 

Sir  William  Logan  makes  the  following  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  numerous  useful  applications  of  slate :  ^^  Not 
Qinlj  is  it  applied  as  a  covering  for  houses,  but  it  is  employed 
as  walls  for  cisterns  to  hold  water,  slabs  of  fifteen  feet  by 
eight  being  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose ;  in  smaller 
dimensions  it  is  used  for  wine-coolers,  dairy  dressers, 
Idtchen  and  halL  flooring,  tables,  chimney  mantels,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  purposes  where  surface  is  required. 
In  its  application  as  tables  and  chimney-pieces,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a  high  degree  of  decoration :  the  tables, 
after  being  dressed  to  the  smoothest  possible  surface,  are 
embellished  with  gilding,  or  with  paintings  in  colors  resist- 
ing fixe,  showing  landscapes  or  imitations  of  stone ;  and  a 
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silieiotiB  Tarnish  being  applied,  the  stone  is  snbjected  to  a 
heat  which  melts  the  varnish  Into  an  enamel,  and  produces 
a  brilliant  result  Ohimnej-pieces  in  the  same  way  are 
enamelled  over  the  natural  color  of  the  stone,  or  over  a 
fancy  color  given  to  it.  When  the  color  is  black,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  slate  from  a  brilliantly  polished 
and  valuable  black  marble,  while  the  cost  is  comparatively 
small.  The  great  number  of  purposes  to  which  good 
slate  is  applicable  render  the  rock  of  great  economic  import- 
ance and  well  worthy  of  research."  To  the  many  advan- 
tages above  enumerated,  attending  the  use  of  this  material, 
may  be  added  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  worked  into  any  required  shape. 

The  best  slate  quarry  hitherto  found  in  Canada  is  Mr. 
Benjamin  Walton's,  in  the  township  of  Melbourne,  0.  E. ; 
the  band  of  slate  is  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  overlies 
serpentine  rock ;  thus  marking  its  geological  position  to 
be  in  the  Qaebec  group  of  the  lower  Silurian  system,  and 
probably  equivalent  to  that  of  the  far-famed  Welsh  slate 
rocks.  Mr.  Walton  commenced  preliminary  operations  in 
1860,  and  has  produced  slates  for  the  market  since  the 
spring  of  1861.  In  opening  up  the  quarry  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $30,000  is  said  to  have  been  incurred,  and 
during  last  year  the  value  of  slate  sold  has  been  about 
$8,000. 

These  slates  are  held  in  high  repute  for  their  excellent 
quality ;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that,  when  in 
full  operation,  this  quarry  will  find  an  abundant  market 
for  its  produce,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the  western 
cities  of  the  Union.  The  following  table,  given  by  Sir 
Wm.  Logan  in  his  Catalogue  of  Economic  Materials  for 
1862,  exhibits,  first,  the  sizes  of  the  slates  in  inches ;  sec- 
ond, the  number  of  such  slates  in  a  square  (of  one  hundred 
square  feet);  and,  third,  the  price  per  square  at  whidi 
Mr.  Walton  supplies  his  slates,  placed  on  the  railroad  can 
on  the  Quebec  and  Bichmond  branch  of  the  Orand  Trunk 
Bailway,  which  is  within  one  and  a  half  mile  of  the  quany. 
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Canada  abounds  in  materials  of  the  best  quality  appli- 
cable to  common  and  decorative  construction,  such  as 
day  for  bricks,  etc.,  building  stones  of  every  description, 
flags,  marbles,  porphyry,  and  many  stones  applicable  to 
jewelry — also  grindstones,  and  whetstones  of  a  very  su- 
pmor  description ;  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit 
an  special  notice  of  these  products. 


PEAT. 

We  must  not  omit  mention,  however,  of  a  substance 
which  is  found  here,  perhaps  more  largely  distributed  and 
of  a  better  quality  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world ; 
and  which  is  probably  destined  at  no  distant  date  to  be- 
come of  great  economic  importance.    We  refer  to  peat. 

This  description  of  fuel  is  found  to  form  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  coal  in  many  countries  where  the  latter 
invaluable  substance  does  not  occur ;  and  for  the  manu- 
&cture  of  the  best  kinds  of  iron,  for  which  the  Canadian 
era  are  especially  adapted,  peat  would  be  found  peculi- 
arly applicable.  Various  contrivances  for  compressing 
peat  have  recently  been  patented,  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  France ;  and  if  this  can  be  economically  effected 
in  Canada,  there  will  be  a  very  large  field  open  for  the 
employment  of  this  department  of  national  industry.  As 
the  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  wood  will  r^^ 
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idly  disappear,  and  in  this  exigency  the  peat  bogs  of  Can- 
ada will  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel,  second  in 
value  only  to  beds  of  mineral  coal. 

Peat  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the 
province ;  in  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  there  is  an  area  of  not  less  than  160  square  miles, 
occupied  by  a  peat  bog ;  the  thickness  of  peat  varying 
from  three  to  ten  feet  where  observed.  This  is  the  largest 
peat  field  in  Canada,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial is  excellent.  Including  this  deposit.  Lower  Canada 
contains  probably  not  less  than  1,000  square  miles  of  this 
valuable  material,  and  in  many  places  the  thickness  is 
much  greater  than  that  mentioned  above.  Canadian  peat 
is  found,  on  a  careful  comparison,  to  contain  less  mineral 
matter  than  that  usually  found  in  Europe.  An  attempt 
was  made,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  to  introduce  this 
material  into  Montreal  as  a  fuel,  but  not  being  prosecuted 
with  sufficient  energy  and  perseverance,  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  and  especially  in  that  large  and  flourishing  city, 
where  the  material  is  very  abundant  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  sufficient  inducements  will  be  offered  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

PETBOLEmL 

This  very  remarkable  mineral  product  has  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion in  Canada,  where  its  existence  in  such  abundance  as 
to  afford  promise  of  a  great  and  permanent  ti-affic  has  been 
fully  recognized.  Never,  perhaps,  has  there  been  an  in- 
stance of  an  extensive  trade  so  rapidly  developed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  rock  oil  business  in  Canada. 

The  locality  in  which  the  oil  springs  have  for  the  most 
part  been  discovered  and  worked  in  Canada  is  the  town- 
ship of  Enniskillen,  county  of  Plympton,  in  the  western 
peninsula ;  and  the  geological  position  is  the  summit  of 
the  upper  Silurian,  or  base  of  the  Devonian  systems  of  lime- 
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Stone  rocks,  being  a  lower  horizon  than  that  of  the  oU 
wells  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.    The  petroleum  owes  its 
origin^  in  all  probability,  to  the  slow  subterranean  decom- 
position and'bituminization  of  organic  matter,  both  ani- 
mal and  y^etable,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  which  have  been 
deposited  with  the  otfa^r  materials  of  which  the  rocks  are 
composed.    The  resulting  fluid  and  gaseous  matters,  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water  which  permeates  the  strata, 
aocnmulate  chiefly  along  the  summit  of  a  flat  anticlinal 
axis,  which  traverses  the  western  peninsula  of  Canada, 
penetrating  the  flssures  or  cracks  in  the  rocks.    The  oil  re- 
peals itself  at  the  surface,  either  by  hydrostatic  pressure 
or  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor,  where  the  superflcial 
clays  are  penetrated,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  means. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  petroleum  springs  in  West- 
em  Canada  is  by  no  means  a  new  discovery,  although  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  they  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
of  much  economic  importance.    At  several  points  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Thames  and  Bear  Creek  in  the  west- 
em  peninsula,  the  oil  has  been  long  known  to  exude  at 
the  surface,  and  float  along  the  water ;  and  was  used  in 
the  neighborhood  as  a  remedy  for  cuts  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eases in  horses.    In  the  south  part  of  the  township  of  En- 
niskillen  two  patches  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  an 
acre  or  more  in  extent,^re  found  to  be  covered  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  with  a  viscid  mineral  tar  or  asphaltum, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  oxidation  and  drying  up  of 
springs  beneath.    It  is  the  existence  of  these  superflcial 
deposits  that  flrst  attracted  attention  to  the  substance  as  a 
source  of  illumiuating  oil ;  and  it  was  speedily  discovered 
tbat,  on  penetrating  below  the  asphalt  into  the  underlying 
<day,  great  quantities  of  the  oil  could  be  obtained  in  the 
flxdd  state,  and  consequently  much  nearer  the  condition 
^^uired  in  the  manufacture.    The  flrst  adventurer  in  this 
field  was  Mr.  "W.  M.  Williams,  of  Hamilton,  who  com- 
"ttienced  operations  in  1857,  and  to  whom  alone  is  due  the 
ilieiit  of  developing  this  branch  of  industry  in  Canada,  as 
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well  as  of  pointing  out  the  road  to  sQceefls  in  the  same  di- 
rection in  the  United  States.  The  capital  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  his  associates  have  embarked  in  the  works  is 
about  $50,000 ;  the  oil  obtained  at  their  wells  is  conyeyed 
in  barrels  to  Hamilton,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  100  milesi 
and  there  refined  for  ike  market.  Befineries  are  now, 
however,  in  operation  to  a  consLdSrable  extent  in  the  oil 
r^ion  itself,  there  being  not  less  than  six  establishn^ents 
of  the  kind  in  Enniskillen,  and  about  an  equal  number  in 
other  parts  of  the  province.  The  refining  process  consists 
in  rectifying  by  repeated  distillations,  deodorizing  by  treat- 
ing with  acids,  and  subsequent  washing  in  alkalies. 

Sir  William  Logan  estimates  that  '^  within  an  area  of 
about  fbur  square  miles,  in  the  first  three  ranges  of  the 
township  of  EnniskiUen,  there  were  supposed  to  be  in 
August,  1661,  about  seventy  wells  yielding  more  or  less  oiL 
Of  these  forty  were  surface  wells,  that  is,  wells  sunk  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet  through  the  drift  clay  and  gravel  to  the 
rock  beneath.  Some  of  these  latter,  which  had  yielded 
but  little  oil,  gave  abundant  supplies  by  boring  into  the 
rock.  The  oil-bearing  fissures  or  veins  in  adjacent  wells 
were  met  with  at  depths  varying  from  36  to  100  and  even 
160  feet  fi'om  the  surface  of  the  rock."  Since  the  date  to 
which  Sir  William  refers  many  other  wells  have  been  sunk, 
and  there  are  now  several  hundreds  in  the  township,  many 
of  which,  however,  do  not  yield  oilf  In  some  cases,  by  p^ie- 
trating  to  depths  exceeding  200  feet  from  the  sur&ce, 
what  are  called  ^^  flowing  wells  "  have  been  obtained,  and 
these,  from  their  extraordinary  yield  of  oil,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  procured  without  pumping,  for  the 
present  eclipse  in  importance  all  the  rest ;  but  experience 
in  other  regions  has  proved  that  these  valuable  qualities 
do  not  continue  to  exist  for  any  very  lengthened  period  it 
any  one  welL  Some  of  the  flowing  wells,  of  which  there 
are  altogether  twelve  up  to  the  present  time^  are  said  to  have 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000  forty-gallon  barrels  in 
twenty-four  hours*    The  petroleum  from  these  deep  wells 
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is  lighter,  more  fluid,  and  better  adapted  for  the  matraf  actare 
of  iUuminstiiig  oil  than  that  from  the  snrfade  wells.       * 

The  total  yield  of  th^  Enniskillen  oil  region,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  1863,  is  probably  aboat  500,000  gallons,  but 
this  quantity  by  no  means  represents  the  capacity  of  the 
wells ;  as,  fh)m  the  dilBcatty  of  commnnieation  daring  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  the  scarcity  of  barrels,  or  other  ves- 
aela  to  receive  the  oil,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  a  regalar 
mai^ket  for  the  prodnee,  they  have  never  been  worked  to 
their  fhll  capacity.  At  present  much  activity  prevails 
smong  speculators  in  this  interesting  commodity,  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  very  large  exports  being  made  of  the  crude 
oil  to  England,  and  even  to  the  United  States,  as  the  Cana- 
dian petroleum  is  reputed  to  possess  superior  qualities  for 
refining  purposes  to  that  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
which  is  said  to  be  too  light,  and  to  contain  too  much  vol- 
atile and  explosive  naphtha.  So  long  as  the  flowing  wells 
eontinue  their  extraordinary  yield,  the  price  of  the  oil  at 
the  wells  is  almost  nominal ;  yet  such  is  the  cost  of  handling 
ind  transportation,  that  it  is  worth  one  shilling  per  gallon, 
or  from  £15  to  £18  sterling  per  ton,  in  England,  including 
packages. 

The  loss  in  refining,  where  illuminating  oil  only  is  pro- 
duced, is  considerable,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  will 
obviously  be  of  advantage,  so  long  as  fiiel  can  be  obtained 
at  a  Bufilciently  cheap  rate,  to  refine  the  oil  in  Canada  and 
export  it  in  tiiat  state.  The  refdse  or  heavier  products 
oftho  distillation,  however,  contain  highly  useful  ingre- 
dimts,  such  as  benzine,  and  many  valuable  coloring  matters, 
which  in  present  circumstances  can  be  turned  to  much 
better  account  in  England ;  and  thus  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  exportation  of  the  crude  oil  will  ultimately 
Ibrm  the  staple  business  in  this  commodity.  At  present 
^tee,  the  cost  of  delivering  one  ton  of  crude  oil  in  London 
o»  Liverpool  will  not  exceed  £9  or  £10  sterling,  which 
yMHH  leave  a  considerable  margin  for  profit.  There  seems 
Ittfle  reason  to  doubt  that  ab  hxmiense  traffic  in  this  article 
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will  spring  up  between  the  two  countries ;  already  about 
6,900  barrels  have  been  exported  from  Enniskillen  to  Eng- 
land during  the  present  season ;  and  from  40  to  50  teams 
are  daily  employed  in  hauling  from  the  wells  to  the  rail- 
way station.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  how  long  the  supply  may  continue 
at  any  one  point,  yet,  from  the  facts  that  wells  sunk  quite 
near  to  each  other  have  evidently  an  independent  source, 
and  that  there  is  a  very  large  area  of  country  underlaid 
by  the  oil-bearing  veins,  it  is  probable  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  this  respect  will  not  speedily  be  ex- 
hausted. 


MINEEAL  RES0UECE8  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  most  important  minerals  of  economic 
importance  hitherto  discovered  and  wrought,  are  coal, 
gypsum,  iron,  and  gold.  We  must  be  content  with  a  very 
sUght  sketch  of  the  history  and  statistics  of  these  products. 
For  the  facts  adduced  we  are  indebted  mainly  to  Dr. 
Dawson's  valuable  work  on  "  Acadian  Gteology." 

COAL. 

The  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been  long  known  to 
be  of  vast  extent  and  value,  and  have  been  worked  more 
or  less  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  by  the 
British ;  when  the  imperial  government,  in  makmg  their 
grants  of  land,  reserved  for  the  crown  idl  mineral  rights, 
and  subsequently  leased  them  to  a  company  of  capitalists 
styled  the  General  Mining  Association,  by  whom  the  coal 
has  been  for  the  most  part  mined  and  exported.  The  most 
important  are  the  Albion  mines  in  the  county  of  Piotou, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  where  two  seams  of 
excellent  coal  occur,  of  the  enormous  aggregate  thickness 
of  thirty-seven  and  twenty-two  feet  respectively ;  although 
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18  total  thidneea  only  about  twenty-foor  and  twelre 
m  be  8aid  tobegood  coal.  The  mai/n  seam  has  been 
dxtensiTely  worked,  and  its  outcrop  has  been  traced 
Teral  miles ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  preserves  its 
6ter  as  a  seam  of  good  coal  only  for  a  very  limited 
Loe  on  either  side  of  the  main  shaft.  The  coal  hith- 
ixported  has  been  obtained  almost  exclusively  from 
pper  part  of  this  seam,  the  workings  being  from 
e  to  nine  feet  deep,  and  the  lowest  shaft  sunk  to  a 
of  about  400  feet.  Although  the  coal  rapidly  dete- 
es  in  quality  in  all  directions  from  the  main  shaft, 
ickness,  together  with  that  of  the  underlying  deep 
is  so  great  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  being 
Qy  exhausted ;  and  long  ere  this  occurs,  there  is  little 
to  doubt  that  other  good  seams  will  be  discovered  in 
ime  district 

e  quantity  of  coal  raised  at  these  mines  in  1861  was 
;  sixty  thousand  chaldrons,  and  subsequently  this 
has  been  stiU  further  increased.  It  is  chiefly  ex- 
i  to  the  United  States,  and  is  admirably  adapted  and 
dvely  used  in  making  gas,  as  well  as  for  general 
NBes.  These  mines  aflEbrd  employment  to  a  popula- 
»f  2,000,  and  their  produce  is  conveyed  by  a  railway 
3d  by  locomotives  to  the  harbor  of  SouUi  Pictou,  a 
ice  of  six  miles. 

e  following  is  an  abstract  of  returns  of  coal  raised, 
and  exported  at  Fictou  in  the  year  ending  Slst  De- 
ar, 1868 : 

IiMf«OoiL      SlMkOoiL 
td  qwaxtttgr  raised  and  sold  in  tona 100,607^        14,344^ 

is  there  was — 

Id  for  home  oonsnnmtioa 9,212^  4)619}> 

iported  to  the  United  States. 89,217  S,396 

ported  to  the  neighboiiiig  Gdonies 2,178  8,419 

xt  in  importance  to  the  Fictou  coal  mines  are  those 

dney,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Oape  Breton. 

the  productive  coal  measures  cover  an  area  of  260 
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flquore  mUes,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  ooal  seaiOB 
amountB  to  thirty-geyen  &et,  of  which,  however,  only- 
twenty  feet  are  of  good  quality^  or  workable  thiokneBS. 
The  mines  are  worked  liere,  as  in  the  preceding  infttanoe, 
by  the  General  Mining  AsBociation,  who  raise  annually 
from  the  Sydney  main  eeam  80,000  tons  of  coal,  which  is 
conveyed  by  railway  to  the  bar  at  North  Sydney  for  ship- 
ment. About  30,000  tons  are  .annually  consumed  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  remainder  being  exported  to  the  United  States. 
The  quantity  of  ooal  annually  raised  in  the  county  of  Oape 
Breton,  and  almost  entirely  at  Sydney,  is  stated  in  the 
census  of  1851  at  58,000  chaldrons. 

In  Cumberland  county,  on  the  confines  of  New  Bnms- 
wiek,  oocurs  the  celebrated  ^'  South  Joggins  Section"  of  the 
carboniferous  system  of  rocks,  which  forms  such  an  attract- 
ive object  to  geologists,  and  has  thrown  so  much  light  on 
the  theory  of  the  coal  formation,  and  all  matters  relating 
thereto.  Here,  from  the  relative  conditions  of  dip  and 
coast  line,  we  find  extending  over  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles,  an  exposure  of  not  less  than  14,000  feet  in  vertical 
thickness,  of  successive  rock  formations,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  carboniferous  series,  and  including  more  than 
seventy  distinct  seams  of  coal.  Of  these,  however,  only  one 
seam  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  work,  consisting  of  two 
beds,  three  feet  six  inches  and  one  foot  six  inches  thick, 
respectively,  with  a  day  parting  between,  vaiying  from 
one  foot  to  a  few  inches.  It  is  a  :&ee-buming  bituminous 
coal  of  fair  quality.  The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  in  1881, 
was  only  2,400  chaldrons ;  it  was  exported  principally  to 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  Other  seams  of  good  coal,  of 
much  greater  thickness,  have  been  discovered  in  this<  car- 
boniferous district,  but  at  too  grcfiCt  distance  from  navigable 
waters  to  be  profitably  mined,  until  the  general  progress 
of  the  country  admits  of  the  construction  of  railways  or 
other  sources  of  demand  fcH*  the  material. 

The  total  quantity  of  coals  raised  in  Nova  Sootia  in  1681, 
aoGording.tO(the  census  .retaaiB,  wae  116,000  d^dions ;  in 
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1856, 130,M8  chaldrons,  Yahied  at  JB86,0a7,  were  exported, 
while  in  the  first  nine  motiths  of  1857,  llie  shipments  were 
Talned  at  £90,815,  which  are  the  latest  official  returns  we 
possess.  These  figures  show  a  vapid  atnd  extensively  in- 
ereasing  trade. 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  coal  of  Nova  Sooda 
is  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  steam  navy  of  Britain  for 
many  centuries  to  come,  and  also  to  meet  amply  the  de- 
mands of  the  other  North  American  colonies  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic,  which  possess  within  themselves  no  ooal-fields 
of  any  importance. 

GYPSUM. 

This   useful  mineral  occurs  in  very  great  abundance, 
associated  with   the    carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  is    mined  to  a    considerable   extent  at  several 
points,  but  chiefly  in  the  districts  of  Hants  and  Colchester. 
The  gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia  occurs  in  various  forms  and 
conditions ;   sometimes  as  an  hydrite,    or  hofrd  plaskr^ 
which  is  not  at  present  applied  to  any  useful  purpose, 
being  too  hard  to  be  profitably  ground  for  agricultural 
purposes,  though  very  well  adapted  as  a  substitute  for 
marble.    Sometimes  the  common  gypsum  is  found  in  beds 
and  masses,  and  sometimes  in  veins  cutting  the  soft  marly 
sandstones  of  the  carboniferous  series ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  gypsum  is  generally  of  a  fibrous  structure.    The  prin- 
cipal point  where  this  mineral  is  quarried  for  economic 
porposes,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Shubenacadie,  in 
Hants,  where  immense  masses  of  pure  gypsum  rise  boldly 
from  the  banks,  occasionally  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
fcet,  presenting  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  mineraL 
It  is  also  largely  quarried  at  Windsor,  Newport,  Walton, 
i&d  several  other  places.    In  1861,  the  quantity  exported 
tmoonted  to  about  80,000  tons,  the  value  of  which  at  the 
port  of  shipment  would  be  about  $40,000,  the  greater  part 
being  exported  to  the  United  States  for  agricultural  pur- 
pQsep.    It  is  at  present  only  quanied  in  places  aooessibla 
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to  shipping,  and  its  small  value  per  ton  indicates  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  can  be  obtained,  in  a  country  where 
wages  are  high. 

At  other  parts  of  the  province,  as  in  Oape  Breton,  v^ 
large  deposits  of  the  mineral  are  found,  but  not  at  present 

worked. 

IRON. 

A  very  extensive  and  remarkable  deposit  of  iron  ore, 
which  promises  to  be  of  much  economic  value,  occun,  as- 
sociated with  the  metamorphic  upper  Silurian  rocks  of 
the  Cobequid  hills,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  This 
deposit  attracted  attention  as  early  as  the  time  when  the 
land  on  which  it  occurs  was  granted  by  the  crown,  and  it 
had  been  brought  into  notice  at  various  times  subsequently. 
Since  1845  the  extent  and  economical  capabilities  of  thb 
deposit  have  been  discussed  by  several  writers,  and  it  has 
been  opened,  and  smelting  ftimaces  put  in  operation  by  an 
association  of  capitalists,  under  the  title  of  the  ^'  Acadia 
Mine."  This  enterprise  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  a 
powerful  English  company. 

This  vein  occurs  near  the  junction  of  the  carboniferous 
and  metamorphic  series,  and  runs  nearly,  although  not  al- 
t(^ether,  with  the  stratification  of  the  rocks,  which  are 
tilted  into  a  vertical  position.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  different  ores  of  iron,  as  magnetic,  specular,  hematite, 
&c.,  as  well  as  other  minerals ;  it  is  in  one  place  not  leas 
than  120  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  traced  for  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  niles.  ^^  The  deposit,"  says  Dr.  Dawson, 
^^  is  evidently  wedge-shaped,  being  largest  and  richest  on 
the  surface  of  the  highest  ridges.  It  contains,  however, 
an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  ores  of  m)n,  though  its 
irregular  character  opposes  many  difficulties  to  the  miner. 
Difficulties  have  also  been  found  in  smelting  the  ore  to 
advantage ;  but  these  are  often  incident  to  the  first  trials 
of  new  deposits,  to  which  the  methods  applicable  to  others, 
of  which  the  workmen  have  had  previous  experience,  do 
not  apply.   It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  prelimi- 
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tiinderances  have  been  overcome,  and  that  the  mine 
•con  become  highly  profitable  to  t];ie  proprietors." 
>llowing  general  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  deposit 
ted  from  an  elaborate  report  made  in  1849,  by  Dr. 
Sayes,  of  Massaehnsetts,  which  is  further  interesting, 
nishing  a  statement  of  the  comparative  value  of  iron 
t  different  places : 

rom  the  descriptions  above  given,  it  is  evident  that 
igh  the  unlimited  eictent  of  the  ore  at  a  particular 
can  only  be  determined  by  working  the  deposits, 
.  immense  field  is  open  for  exploration  and  working, 
ugh  it  is  probable  that  an  abundant  supply  of  ore 
B  found  upon  the  mountain  last  described,  at  a  price 
cceeding  $2  per  ton  of  iron ;  if  this  should  not  be 
sise,  an  ample  supply  can  be  furnished  from  the 
localities  at  an  expense  which,  including  raising  and 
g,  could  not  exceed  $4  to  the  ton  of  iron.  I  would 
the  opening  of  the  veins  at  different  points  upon 
le,  to  determine  the  cheapest  point  for  mining,  and 
08  which  can  be  used  most  advantageoi^sly.  If  this« 
B,  the  price  of  the  ore  cannot  be  fairly  set  down  at 
m  for  which  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  nearest  locality, 
an  average  of  the  prices  of  the  ores  from  different 
ies,  delivered  at  the  point  selected  for  the  furnace. 
lay  be  estimated  at  $3  to  the  ton  of  iron, 
le  value  of  this  locality  with  respect  to  ore  may  be 
I  of  by  comparing  it  with  establishments  in  the 
1  States.  In  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  at  some  estab- 
ntB  which  have  been  successfully  conducted,  the 
»f  the  ore  is  between  five  and  six  dollars  to  the  ton 
-  In  Orange  Co.,  N.  T.,  ore  yielding  between  forty 
fty  per  cent  costs  between  four  and  five  dollars  to 
I  of  iron.  At  one  locality  in  Sew  York  State  the 
(ts  ten  dollars  to  the  ton  of  iron ;  at  some  establish- 
on  Lake  Champlain,  ore  costmg  one  dollar  per  ton 
mine  is  carried  twelve  miles  to  the  furnace.  The 
the  Baltimore  furnaces  costs  over  seven  dollars  to 
28 
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the  ton  of  iron ;  thifl  is  also  about  the  average  OO0I  of  the 
ore  at  the  furnaces  in  Pennsylyama.  Estimating  the  oost 
of  the  ore  even  at  four  doUars  to  the  ton  of  iron,  there  will 
be  an  advantage  over  th6  average  Ammcan  localitieB^ 

^^  The  cost  of  ores  at  some  of  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
furnaces  is  still  greater.  In  certain  parts  of  the  UnJ 
Mountains  the  minerals  are  carried  by  land  to  the  forestB, 
a  distance  of  £K)m  fortj  to  eighty  miles.  Some  of  the 
forges  of  Sweden  are  supplied  with  minerals  from  Pras- 
burgh  and  Dannemora,  which  are  transported  by  land  car- 
riage, the  lakes,  and  the  sea,  to  distances  exceeding  870 
miles. 

^^  I  have  no  doubt  that  iron  of  the  first  quality  for  purity 
and  strength,  and  which  will  command  the  highest  prices 
in  the  market,  can  be  made  fixmi  these  ores.  If  Mr. 
Mushet's  opinion,  based  on  his  own  experiments,  that  those 
ores  will  furnish  steel-iron  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  brands, 
should  prove  correct,  these  ores  possess  a  rare  Talne ;  for 
of  the  many  charcoal  iron  establishments  in  the  United 
*  States,  I  know  but  one  which  fhmishes  iron  suitable  for 
making  the  first  quality  of  steel.'^ 

In  the  district  of  Pictou  and  the  nei^borhood  of  the 
Albion  Mines,  already  described,  there  occurs  an  immense 
bed  of  iron  ore,  which,  firom  its  situation  and  conoomitant 
advantages,  must  eventually  become  of  great  eoonomieal 
importance. 

OOUX 

Since  the  excitement  with  regard  to  the  wonderftd  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  arose,  reports  have 
from  time  to  time  obtained  circulation  of  similar  disooverieB 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  rock  formations  of  the  south- 
east Atlantic  coast  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  auriferous  regions  in  the  countries  named.  Until  a 
very  recent  period,  however,  these  rumors  have  invairiably 
been  found  to  be  devoid  of  adequate  foundatioB  in  faet 
In  1855,  Dr.  Dawson,  in  his  ^  Acadian  Gtedogjy^  expreswd 
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the  opinion,  founded  on  geological  considerations,  that 
gold  would  probably  be  found  in  that  region,  but  liis  re- 
Duurks  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  might  not  prove 
to  be  of  much  economic  importance.  In  1S57,  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific  attain- 
ments, obtained  gold  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  beach 
near  EEalifax  harbor.  This  was  the  first  actual  discoveiy 
on  reoord  of  gold  being  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  sifice 
that  time  Mr.  Campbell  has  devoted  himself  assiduoi^y 
to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  her  natural  resources. 

In  the  year  1860,  some  important  discoveries  of  t^e  pre- 
cious metal  were  made  in  the  valley  and  toward  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tangier  Kiver,  about  forty  miles  north-east 
of  Halifax,  which  created  an  immense  excitement  for  a 
time,  and  tempted  many  to  leave  their  ordinary  avocations 
to  search  ibr  gold,  which,  however,  was  not  found  m  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  reward  the  labor,  a^d  conseq[uently  the 
escitement  speedily  subsided. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1861,  fresh  discoveries  of  con- 
siderably larger  quantities  were  made  near  the  mouth  of 
the  same  river ;  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number,  and  also  in  the  confideuce,  of  the 
adventurers  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  as  well  as  in  the  ^ 
certained  extent  of  the  gold-producing  country,  which  may 
now  be  regarded  as  comprising  an  area  of  6,000  or  7,000 
square  miles,  being  the  entire  region  occupied  by  the 
metamorphic  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  AUantio  ooast, 
the  corresponding  geological  position  to  that  in  which  it 
is  found  in  most  other  countries.  The  description  we 
bave  already  given  of  these  rooks  as  they  occur  in  Canada, 
will  apply  to  the  same  formations  in  ^ova  Scotia. 

The  most  recent  and  authentic  iufpirnxation  hitherto  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  Nova  Sootia  gold  fields,  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  contributed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  the 
'^  Ganadian  Naturalist,'^  &r  December,  1861 ;  ai^d  in  .an 
duborate  report  by  Messrs.  Poole  and  Campbeill  (1862), 
Wb»  irarei  omcLbJIy  appointed  by  iJim  wpvimv^  gov^ni* 
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ment  to  investigate  the  matter.  From  these  docm] 
we  shall  condense  the  most  important  particulare  rel 
to  this  interesting  subject.  In  this  province,  atthoixg! 
general  conditions  in  which  the  gold  occuii»  are  doul 
the  same  as  in  other  auriferous  regions^  it  is  remar] 
that  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  quartz  veins  traversing 
rocks,  rather  than  in  the  superficial  clays  constitntinj 
debris,  of  these  rocks.  With  the  exception  of  one  loc 
"  The  Ovens,"  near  Lunenburg,  seventy  miles  west 
Hsdifax,  where  a  considerable  quantity  has  be^n  obi 
in  the  sand  of  the  beach,  formed  by  the  action  o 
waves  upon  the  rocky  cliflfe,  placer  washings  and  su 
diggings  have  not  proved  remunerative  in  Nova  S 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quartz  veins,  on  which  the 
fomian  and  Australian  digger  is  accustomed  to  look 
suspicion,  are  here  remarkably  productive;  aninstai 
tipon  record  where  one  and  a  half  ton  of  quartz  has 
duced  seventy-two  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $1,296. 
veins  have  been  traced  continuously  for  a  distant 
one  case,  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  found  to  paj 
throughout  this  whole  extent.  In  many  instance 
veins  are  exposed  at  the  surface,  and,  where  conceal 
drift  clay,  its  thickness  is  very  inconsiderable,  rarel 
ceeding  six  or  eight  feet.  In  mining  in  the  veins 
selves,  their  richness  appears  to  increase  with  the  d 
and  there  is  much  to  encourage  the  hope  that  deep  n 
will  prove  the  most  successful  to  the  adventurer,  as 
as  the  most  permanent  and  reliable  source  of  wea] 
the  province. 

The  most  important  gold  fields  in  Nova  Scotia  hi 
discovered  occur  in  the  district  of  country  eastwards 
Halifax  to  Cape  Oanso,  a  distance  of  130  miles,  wi 
average  breadth  of  about  twenty  miles.  Within  this 
Mr.  Campbell  has  recognized  the  existence  of  five  ba 
lines  of  elevation,  running  nearly  parallel  with  each 
and  with  the  general  coast  line,  and  exhibiting  a1 
placea  arched  or  folded  strata  ci  darknylored  day 
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traversed  by  quartz  veins,  of  thickness  varying  from  one 
to  nine  or  t^i  inches,  following  the  planes  of  bedding  in 
the  strike,  but  frequently  cutting  the  strata  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip,  sometimes  in  wavy  or  zigzag  lines.  There  are 
also  lai^er  veins,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  but 
the  thin  veins  first  referred  to  are  invariably  the  richest  in 
gold.  The  metal  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  disseminated 
in  irregular  grains  and  masses  in  the  quartz :  it  is  found 
most  abundantly  at  and  near  the  walls  of  the  veins,  and  iB 
usually  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  mispickd^  or 
arsenical  pyrites.  The  largest  nugget  yet  found  is  said  to 
be  valued  at  $300. 

It  is  impossible  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 

what  amount  of  gold  has  been  hitherto  obtained  in  Nova 

Scotia,  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  claims  have  been 

worked  by  private  individuals,  who  are  generally  unable 

or  disinclined  to  give  the  requisite  information.    Even  if 

ascertained,  this  would  afford  no  criterion  of  the  value  of 

the  gold  fields,  as  the  search  has  hitherto  been  prosecuted 

only  in  the  rudest  manner.    At  one  claim  at  Tangier  $2,400 

are  said  to  have  been  realized  in  a  very  short  time ;  $1,300 

from  another,  and  $480  from  a  third,  while  many  have 

yielded  little  or  nothing.    A  statement  we  have  recently 

seen  gives  the  daily  yield  as  100  ounces,  valued  at  $18  per 

ounce.   The  Nova  Scotia  gold  is  of  remarkable  purity.   The 

principal  localities  where  mining  has  hitherto  been  carried 

on  are  Tangier,  Wine  Cove,  Laurencetown,  Sherbrooke, 

Isaac  Harbor,  and  Lunenburg.     With  the  exception  of 

Lonenburg,  the  district  of  country  westward  of  Halifax 

has  not  as  yet  produced  much  gold. 

The  provincial  government  have  surveyed  and  divided 
flie  principal  gold  fields  into  claims  of  twenty  feet  by  fifty 
feet,  and  exact  an  annual  license  fee,  or  rent,  of  $20  for 
each  claim.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  liberal  policy 
^prevail,  and  greater  encouragement  be  extended  to  the 
adventurers,  as  the  claims  are  much  too  small,  and  the 
HBQt  too  high,  where  the  risks  of  mining  are  so  great. 
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^^In  one  important  respect,"  aays  Dr.  Gesaet, 
Kora  Scotiati  gold  fields  possess  a  very  great  adya 
over  those  of  Australia,  Oalifomia,  or  British  Ooloi 
namely,  that  the  rocks  containing  the  gold  in  the  gn 
abundance  are  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  inters' 
number  of  the  smaller  rivers  and  harbors,  whereby  1 
ties  are  afforded  to  supply  the  requirements  of  mi 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  richest  gold  depos 
Kova  Scotia  have  yet  been  discovered ;  but  there  is  et 
known  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  that  the  province 
tains  an  ample  amount  of  the  precious  metal  to  wa 
the  most  extensive  operations,  and  the  employment  o 
Chinery  for  its  mining  and  purification.'^ 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Thb  province  of  New  Brunswick  has  not  hithen 
tained  much  consequence  as  a  mining  region,  altho 
very  great  part  of  its  area  is  underlaid  by  the  coal-meu 
and  many  of  the  metals  and  other  useful  mineral 
known  to  exist  within  its  bounds. 

The  coal  formation  of  New  Brunswick  occupies  ai 
which  is  somewhat  triangular  in  outline.  Its  base  re 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  extends  from  Bathui 
the  north  to  the  li^ova  Scotia  frontier  on  the  east 
apex  is  at  the  Oromocto  Lake ;  and  its  north-westen 
gin  runs  from  thence  to  Bathurst,  while  on  the  sout 
it  approaches  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  only  the  south  .and  c 
east  sides  of  die  great  New  Brunswick  carboniferous 
have  yet  been  explored. 

Within  this  area  the  only  point  at  which  coal  m 
operation^  on  an  extendve  scale  have  been 
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«4  the  Grtnd  Lake  in  Queens  County,  between  Little  Hiver 
and  C!oal  Creek,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Here  mining 
leaMB,  covering  a  space  of  about  forty-five  square  milesi 
"W^pre  granted  by  the  crown  In  1849 ;  this  area  being  sup- 
posed to  oover  all  the  available  coal  ground  in  this  lo- 
cality. 

The  number  of  distinct  beds  of  coal  is  uncertain  ;  the 
average  thickness  of  those  which  are  worked,  is  about 
twenty  inches ;  the  depth  of  the  coal  below  the  surface 
iddom  exceeds  forty  feet  The  quality  is  excellent,  being 
hard,  rather  lustrous,  giving  out  mudi  heat  in  burning, 
and  lasting  longer  tiian  most  other  coaL  The  amount 
brought  to*market  in  1854,  was  about  3,000  chaldrons, 
but  the  mines  are  capable,  with  proper  management,  of 
producing  at  least  double  this  amount  We  are  not  aware 
whether  these  mines  are  now  in  operation. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  a  very  remarkable  mineral  de- 
posit, allied  to  coal,  which  has  been  discovered  in  this 
province,  and  somewhat  extensively  developed,  and  has 
Sttumed  much  economic  importance  as  a  source  of  illu- 
minating oils  and  gas. 

We  rdfer  to  the  Albert  coaL  This  remarkable  mineral, 
which  appears  to  partake  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  coal,  asphalt,  and  jet,  without  belonging  to  either  class, 
occurs  in  the  county  of  Hillsborough,  near  the  southeast- 
em  boundary  of  the  province,  in  an  irregular  vein,  varying 
from  one  to  thirteen  feet  in  thickness,  sometimes  cutting 
sad  sometimes  coinciding  with  the  strata  through  which 
it  passes,  and  which  has  been  mined  to  an  extent  of  several 
hundred  feet  on  the  length  of  the  vein.*  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  amount  or  value  of  the  material  extracted ; 
it  has  been  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
oa,  of  which  it  yields,  by  distillation,  a  very  high  percent- 

^  The  material  is  one  of  the  most  beautiflil  of  aU  oarbonifbroua  products; 
te  k  Jet  black,  brffliant,  aod  luBtroua,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  ex- 
^NaalybriMe.  ItaoompoaitioA  is  toarbon  (fixed  at  redneiaX  36.04;  volatile, 
tLU;  Mil,  2^;  equal  to  lOflL    Ooke,  38.85.    Speoifio  gravify,  hl^ 
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age,  and  of  the  very  best  quality ;  but  since  the  discov^ 
of  the  extraordinary  petroleum  wells  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  Canada,  no  other  source  (so  long  as  it  lasts)  can  at 
all  compete  with  this  for  the  purpose  named. 

The  metalliferous  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  chain  trav- 
erse the  northern  part  of  the  provmoe,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected, when  the  country  becomes  settled  and  explored,  to 
yield  the  same  results  as  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Eastern  States  of  the  Union.  Already  gold,  lead,  and 
copper  have  been  found  in  these  rocks  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  rich  and  extensive. 
The  principal  locality  of  copper  is  at  and  near  the  village 
of  Bathurst,  on  the  Bay  Chaleur.  Here  rocks  of  the  car- 
boniferous system,  or  perhaps  even  higher  in  the  geological 
horizon,  and  occupying  the  region  bordering  on  the  coast 
for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  back,  are  found  resting 
on  the  "  primitive  slate  formation,"  probably  of  lower  Si- 
lurian age.  About  seventeen  years  ago,  a  deposit  of  very 
rich  copper  ore  was  discovered  in  the  bank  of  the  river 
Nepisiguit,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Bathurst,  where 
mining  operations  were  commenced,  and  about  twenty-four 
tons  of  very  rich  vitreous  copper  ore,  said  to  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  silver,  were  taken  out ;  but  tho 
deposits  not  being  sufficiently  regular  to  pay  mining  ex- 
penses, the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Subsequent  observations  on  the  nature  of  these  deposits^ 
and  of  the  endosing  rocks,  leading  to  the  belief  that  they' 
were  secondary  products,  derived  from  the  debris  of  tho 
older  rocks  lying  farther  inland,  search  was  instituted  in. 
these  rocks,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  some  im- 
portant copper  lodes  on  the  Tattagouche  river,  seven  milea 
from  Bathurst,  which  are  now  being  developed  by  an       II 
American  company.     The  lodes  are  said  to  be  highly       ll 
promising,  being  of  great  thickness,  and  having  all  the       ll 
usual  accompaniments  of  good  copper  veins;   but  the       11 
works  having  been  temporarily  suspended,  we  are  unable        l\ 
to  learn  the  results.    Very  considerable  anma  of  money        i\ 
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already  been  expended  in  mining  in  this  locality, 
emarkable  pecaliarity  in  the  mineralogical  character 
I  r^on  ifl  the  occurrence  of  great  veins  of  manganese 
the  neighborhood  of  the  copper  lodes,  thongh  in  a 
)t  a  different  color. 

onsiderable  deposit  of  copper  pyrites  has  been  dis- 
)d  near  Woodstock,  Carleton  coanty,  about  sixty 
north-west  from  Fredericton,  in  a  true  vein  which 
)en  traced  for  upwards  of  2,000  feet  on  the  strike, 
raversing  talcose  and  felspathic  slates  of  the  same 
i;ical  age  with  those  of  the  Tattagouche  river.  Min- 
>erations  were  instituted  here  in  1858,  to  the  extent 
i:ing  trial  shafts  and  costeenings,  which  have  proved 
sposit  to  be  of  considerable  importance  and  value, 
re  not  aware  whether  this  mine  is  still  woiked,  or 
lat  extent  it  has  proved  commercially  profitable. 
Tattagouche  and  Woodstock  mines  are  situated  at 
ince  of  about  130  miles  apart,  on  a  broad  band  of  the 
tion;  and  the  fact  of  such  apparently  valuable  de- 
being  found  at  the  extreme  points  of  such  an  ex- 
e  area,  the  intermediate  parts  of  which  are  as  yet 
ly  unexplored,  points  to  this  as  a  highly  promising 
or  mining  enterprise. 

ides  the  metals  above  named  in  New  Brunswiek, 
ts  of  plumbago  and  gypsum,  and  salt  springs  of  a 
l^ree  of  saturation,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
ice. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

fi  geological  structure  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
of  Newfoundland  were  examined  and  reported  on  in 
by  Mr.  Jukes,  who  gave  it  as  the  general  result  of 
^estigations,  that  the  island  is  not  &vorably  situated 
eful  minerals. 
I  ooal  formation  occurs  on  a  small  portion  of  the 
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west  side  of  the  islaad,  but  the  beds  of  ooal  do  not  appear 
to  be  of  any  oonsiderable  tbicknees;  although  it  is  quite 
possible  .that  more  important  seams  may  be  ibond,  should 
the  district  ever  be  thought  worthy  of  a  thorough  exami- 
nation. Gypsum  is  very  plentiful  on  the  island.  Copper 
was  worked  in  Newfoundland  upwards  of  a  century  ago, 
to  a  slight  extent)  and  in  184S  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
vive the  work.  The  coppw  veins  were  found  in  the  ^^  lower 
slate  formation"  (probably  the  equivalents  of  the  Quebee 
group  in  Canada),  in  Shosi  Bay,  south  of  Peck  Harbor, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Owing  to  the  un- 
productive character  of  the  work,  however,  it  was  speedilj 
abandoned. 

A  very  remarkable  lode  of  iron  pyrites,  containing  also 
much  copper  ore,  was  discovered  during  the  year  1861, 
about  one  mile  inland  from  Little  Bay,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  a  company  has  been 
formed  for  working  this  and  aaothcif  similar  deposit  on 
Trump  Island.  A  grant  ot  these  claims  has  been  obtained 
from  the  colonial  government,  free  from  royalty  during 
the  first  five  years.  Yigorous  operations  were  commenced, 
during  August  of  that  year,  hj  Mr.  F.  A  Gisborne,  min- 
ing engineer,  who  turned  the  course  of  two  rivers,  at  the 
junction  of  which  the  lode  came  to  the  surface.    The  lode 
was  thus  uncovered  for  a  length  of  300  feet,  showing  a 
thickness  varying  from  tw^ity  to  forty  feet  of  solid  ore. 
The  true  course  of  the  lode  appears  to  be  six  or  eight  de- 
grees north  of  east,  and  south  of  west;  the  northern 
country  being  a  soft  serpentine,  and  the  southern  kiUas, 
or  slate ;  the  north  wall,  so  far  as  proved,  goes  down  verti^ 
cally.  After  various  trial  pits  had  been  sunk  (all  of  which 
proved  a  rapid  increase  in  the  richness  of  the  vein  for  oop^ 
per,  within  a  short  distance  from  the  surface),  a  stope  wa» 
commenced,  forty-two  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  wide, 
along  the  north  wall ;  from  this  stope  a  cargo  of  160  tooa 
was  obtained,  and  shipped  to  Swansea.    The  wi  ia  found 
in  compact  horiioDtal  bed%  or  floon^  averagiDg  twenty 
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X  inches  in  thickness ;  and  at  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  wonld 
average  eight  per  cent,  for  copper,  and  forty  per  cent,  for 
fltilphnr :  the  snrflk^  ore  yielding  only  from  one  to  two  per 
cent  of  copper,  this  rapid  increase  in  richnesB  is  tmly  re- 
markable. A  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  in  the  lode,  and 
will  yield  abont  twenty-five  tons  of  ore  per  cubic  fathom, 
a  result  rarely  sutpassed  in  any  mine. 


BBITI8H  COLUMBIA,  AND  VANCOUVEE 

ISLAND. 

Thk  present  has  been,  perhaps,  more  prolific  than  any 
preceding  generation  in  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  especially  in  those  means  and  appli^ 
i&oes  which  tend  to  promote  intercourse  between  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  remark 
is  afforded  by  the  late  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  which 
have  done  more  in  a  few  years  for  the  settl^nent  and  civili- 
cation  of  these  remote  regions,  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  effected  in  as  many  centuries.  Btill  more  recently 
another  region,  yet  more  remote  firom  the  beaten  paths 
of  nations,  has  been  discovered  to  abound  in  the  precious 
metal ;  by  whose  potent  influence  British  Columbia  is 
rapidly  becoming  linked  to  die  brotherhood  of  civilized 
nations. 

Tanoouver  Island,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  has  been  long  regarded  in  England,  notwithstanding 
itB  great  distance,  as  a  promising  field  for  settlement  and 
I  Colonieation,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  se* 
^Huity  of  its  harbors,  tile  excellence  of  its  climate,  and  the 
t'^ported  abundance  of  coal  on  the  island.  These  circum- 
ttioicds,  togetlier  with  its  admirable  adaptation  generally, 
%  m  dqMA  Ibr  the  navai  forces  on  the  Pacific,  early  at* 
traeted  the  attention  of  the  firitirii  government,  and  di»- 
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poeed  them  to  afford  every  encouragement  to  emigration  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1856,*  when  the  governor  of 
the  island  reported  to  the  imperial  government  the  fact^ 
that  gold  had  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  within, 
the  British  territory  on  the  Upper  Columbia,  that  anjr 
considerable  emigration  tookplace.  From  that  date  to  th^ 
present,  the  ascertained  area  and  reputed  richness  of  tho 
British  Columbian  gold  fields  have  steadily  and  rapidly' 
increased ;  and  the  influx  of  adventurers  into  Yictoria,  th^ 
capital  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  nearest  port  for  tho 
gold  fields,  has  augmented  in  proportion. 

The  auriferous  i^gion  of  British  Columbia  comprises  & 
vast,  though  unknown,  area  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  Hitherto  the  discoveries  have  beeix 
chiefly  confined  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Prazer  river,  and 
its  numerous  affluents  from  the  east,  and  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia  river ;  the  aggregate  linear  extent 
of  which  may  be  computed  at  1,000  miles.  The  country^ 
is  broken  up  into  mountains  and  ravines;  there  is  really 
no  level  ground,  except  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which, 
curiously  enough,  are  all  flat  and  leveL  The  ravines  are 
characterized  universally  by  what  the  miners  call  ^'  bench- 
es," or  terraces  running  along  their  sides.  These  benches 
are  all  auriferous  as  £eu:  as  they  have  been  tested.  Tha 
geological  formations  and  conditions  are  precisely  similar 
to  the  gold-bearing  region  of  California,  of  which  in  fact 
this  forms  only  the  northern  extension ;  and  it  is  worthy^ 
of  note,  that  gold  mining  has  proved  more  successful  in. 
California  the  further  north  it  has  been  prosecuted.  Tho 
rocks  consist  of  what  (for  want  of  a  more  precise  designa- 
tion)  is  now  caUed  the  primary  ^hite  formation— probably, 
as  in  other  auriferous  ^gions,  the  metamorphio  lower  Silu- 
rian— ^thrown  up  and  pierced  by  masses,  veins,  and  dike& 
of  quartz,  granite,  porphyry,  and  other  so-called  igneous 
rocks ;  the  debris  f^m  which,  together  with  their  precious 


*  Tlie  earliMt  reported  diiooYicj  of  gold  la  Britiah  OofamiW^  hownfW^ 
was  In  1860,  and  agaiii  In  1868. 
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xnetalliferouB  contents,  form  vast  accnmnlations  of  sand, 
gravel  and  clay,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
constitute  for  the  present  the  field  of  labor  for  the  miners. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  ample  scope  will 
be  found  for  their  exertions  at  a  distance  from  the  princi- 
pal rivers. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  gold  is  found  in  smaller  particles 
and  less  in  quantity  nearer  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and 
both  size  and  quantity  increase  as  we  ascend  them.  At 
the  celebrated  Cariboo  district  of  the  Frazer  river,  a  lump 
of  pure  gold,  weighing  seven  pounds,  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained,  and  all  the  gold  there  is  coarse.  It  will  be 
readily  inferred  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  adven- 
turers confine  their  attention  entirely  to  placer  digging  and 
^washing,  and  this  method  of  working  will  doubtless,  for 
many  years,  be  that  universally  adopted ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  auriferous  veins  which  have  supplied 
these  washings  will  ultimately  be  discovered,*  and  will 
afford  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  precious  metal  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  principal  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with  at  present  are,  the  want  of  roads  or  means  of 
conveyance  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  provisions,  tools,  and  other  materials ;  the  fresh- 
ets on  the  rivers,  &c. ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  hostility 
of  the  native  tribes  of  Indians,  who,  though  at  present  ap- 
parently friendly,  are  treacherous  and  capricious. 

In  Yancouver  Island,  although  gold  has  been  found  and 
actually  worked  in  a  few  places,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  paying  quantities.  There  is  every  reason  to 
^believe,  however,  that  important  gold  fields  may  yet  be 

discovered  on  the  island.    Eich  copper  ore  has  also  been 

found,  but  hitherto  it  is  undeveloped. 
Although  here,  as  in  all  other  gold-producing  regions, 

▼onderful  instances  of  good  fortune  occur,  and  are  noised 

^  A  rich  auriferoosyein  wu  diseorwed  in  1862,  in  ^tchell  Harbor,  Qaeen 
C&adotke'i  Idaod. 
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abroad,  there  are  equally  lamexxtablei  and»  we  fiaar,  mock 
more  numerous  cases  of  failure,  or  at  least  of  very  mod- 
erate success.  We  do  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  ta 
chronicle,  as  is  the  fashion  with  newqpiaper  paragraphiata, 
any  great  HrikeSj  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  statement, 
from  authentic  sources,  of  the  quantity  of  gold  actually 
obtained,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  dnring  the 
years  1858  and  1859,  from  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
deduce  their  average  earnings. 

^^  In  1858,"  says  Mr.  Despard  Pemberton^  the  surveyor 
general  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  a  recent  work  containing 
much  valuable  information  on  this  subjeot,*  ^^  the  greatest 
monthly  shipment  of  gold  from  British  Columbia  was 
$235,000,  and  the  least  wa^  about  $6,000 ;  and  the  total 
product  of  the  gold  mines  for  that  year  was  estimated  at 
$1,494,211  (Yide  Gmette,  April  19th,  1859).    From  data 
before  me,  I  believe  the  amount  nuned  id  1859  to  have 
been  about  $2,000,000 ;  but,  to  be  moderate^  assume  the 
product  of  the  two  years  at  $3,000,000 ;  the  number  of 
miners  actually  at  work  at  any  time  in  the  country  cannot 
have  exceeded  3,000,  as  the  mining  licensee  show  {fihuMe^ 
June  9th,  1859,  estimates  them  at  2,000),  whioh  gi^es  tho 
miners'  average  earnings  at  £100  sterlijQig."    Kr.  Fember* 
ton  probably  somewhat  underrates  the  prospects  of  success^ 
but  his  ^^  fSsicts  and  figures  '^  reader  it  sufficientlty  obvious 
that,  taking  into  account  the  aggregate  results,  advw- 
turers  will  not  be  justified  in  forming  Yeary  sanguine  ex^ 
pectations.t    Hr.  Femberton  adds :  ^'lu  Califoriiia  th^ 
average  earnings  are  about  half  as  muohi  but  the  oountqr^ 
is  open  and  accessible;  and  therefore  the  means  of  livjnf^^ 
and  creature  comforts  much  more  plentiful^  which  I 
the  miner  to  prefer  it  £»  to  British  Qobixobii^  Dtotwith' 
standing  the  higher  pay  ia  the  latter." 


***  Facts  and  FSgores  rdatiDg  to  BrittBh  Oobimb^ 
London,  1860. 

t  It  olMuld  be  ransrk^d  tM  tte  lolaflrs  OSA  Qrir  irq^ 
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oming,  as  we  have  every  reaaan  to  believe,  that  Kr. 
Alton's  fitatiatios  are  eorrect  up  to  the  time  he  wiotei 
it  two  yean  seem  to  have  greatly  improved  the  proa- 
of  the  gold  miner  in  BritiBh  Oolnmbia^  for  we  find 
sment,  apparently  npon  reliable  authority,  of  the 
>f  1661,  and  nnmber  of  men  employed^  which  gives 
h  higher  average : — 

79  minerB  took  out  an  aggregate  of $996,680 

400  ditto,  otoim  ownens  took  ODt 600,000 

1,021  ditto,  at  $7  aniay,  in  107  days 764,729 

l\ytal  yield,  nearlj  aU  from  Cariboo  .  .|2,S91,409 
1,500  miners  who  worked  in  other 
\  places  for  180  days  at  $10 

per  diem $2,700,000 

2,000  dittos  at  $5 ^,800,000 

4,800,000 

5,000  miners— gross  yield  for  1861 $6,791,409 

I  an  average  of  $1,868  or  about  £272  sterling  a  year 
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consumption  of  ooala  by  steamboats  on  the  Pacific 
rmous,  perhaps  not  less  than  200,000  tons  a  year, 
herefore,  an  object  of  much  importance  to  secure  a 
at  the  nearest  point.  The  coal  formations  come  to 
rface  towards  the  coast  of  British  Cdombia,  and 
ttracted  some  attention ;  but  the  principal  source  of 
d  fuel  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  undoubtedly  Van- 
'  Island.  Outcrops  of  coal  occur  at  several  points 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  attempts  have 
utde  at  various  times,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comi>any, 
ftve,  until  very  recently,  held  possession  of  it,  to  turn 
discoveries  to  profitable  account  The  earliest  rec- 
B  can  find  of  such  works  is  in  1849,  at  Beaver  Har- 
;  the  north*east  extromity  of  the  island ;  but  this 
f  was  ao<m  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Further  search 
>wever,  been  rewarded  by  ihe  disooveiy  of  extensive 
of  workable  coal  at  Naniamo,  about  sixty  miles 
of  Yictoria,  in  latitude  4»''  U\  longitude  ISa""  W. 
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We  subjoin  the  following  detailed  account  of  mining  op- 
erations here,  abridged  from  a  piq>er  by  CoL  Grant,  read 
before  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  in  1857. 

^'The  coal  at  Naniamo  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Joseph  McKay,  in  1850,  who  was  directed  to  it  by  the 
Indians  of  the  neighborhood.  The  same  seam  was  dis- 
covered on  Newcastle  Island,  and  several  other  smaO 
islands  in  the  channel,  and  the  Indians  soon  got  out  two 
hundred  tons.  A  pit  was  commenced  by  ten  regular 
miners,  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  a  shaft  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  being  through  twelve  feet  of  alluvium, 
eight  feet  of  sandstone,  and  thirty  feet  of  shale ;  the  situa- 
tion of  the  pit  is  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Naniamo 
harbor.  Here  they  strtlck  another  seam  of  from  six  to 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  lying  on  conglomerate ;  they  are 
now  regularly  working  this  seam  in  several  paralled  gal- 
leries, extending  to  a  considerable  distance  already  under- 
ground. The  seam  hero  runs  nearly  level,  although  with 
sufScient  dip  to  insure  good  drainage.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  coal  that  has  been  raised  from  it  was  at  the  rate  of 
120  tons  per  week,  with  eight  regular  miners.  The  other 
seam  has  been  discovered  outcropping  at  another  place,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  working  already  de- 
scribed, and  an  adit  level  is  being  driven  upon  it.  Work 
has  been  done  at  four  different  places,  three  on  the  upper 
seam,  which  is  of  an  average  thickness  of  six  feet,  and  one 
as  above  described,  on  the  lower  seam,  about  the  same 
thickness  and  of  precisely  similar  quality,  situated  fifty 
feet  lower  than  the  first.  The  pit  is  situated  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  water  side,  and  vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet 
can  anchor  close  to  it;  notwitlistanding  its  proximity 
to  the  water,  very  little  pumping  is  required.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  head  miner  that  coal  may  be  found  any^ 
where  within  a  circumference  of  two  miles  from  Naniamo, 
at  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below  the  surface.  Alto* 
gether,  there  are  few  places  where  coal  can  be  worked  so 
easily,  and  exported  so  conveniently  as  fi^m  Ifaniamo,^^ 
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Hudson's  Bay  •Company  have  recently  Boiren- 
r  territorial  rights^  it  has  been  decided  to  sell  the 
B,  which  have  accordingly  been  acquired  by  a 
S^lish  company,  who  will  doubtless  work  them 
U  capacity.  Altogether  about  6,000  tons  of  coal 
exported  from  Naniamo  up  to  the  present  date, 
me-half  may  be  said  to  have  been  worked  and 
Indians,  and  the  rest  by  regular  miners.  It  is 
A  by  the  British  steamers,  those  of  the  Huds(Hi 
>any,  and  by  the  steamers  plying  between  Yie- 
FrBzer  river ;  and  is  worth  from  four  to  six  dol- 
n  at  the  pit  mouth.  The  coal  Is  of  excellent 
sry  like  that  from  the  West  Siding  of  Yorkshire ; 
>b]ection  to  it  is  that  it  bums  too  quickly,  and 
ind  a  good  deal  of  slag,  which  makes  it  difficult 
he  frimaces  clear ;  it  is,  however,  very  strong, 
and  of  high  heating  power. 
Qiam  Downie,  who  was  sent  by  the  governor  of 
r  Island  to  explore  the  region  in  the  north  of 
Jumbia,  along  the  coast  to  Fort  Simpson,  and 
the  interior,  as  far  as  8tuart  Lake,  reports,  under 
ber,  1859,  that  he  considers  this  tixe  best  looking 
•untry  in  British  Columbia ;  in  some  places  gold 
Tered;  rich  veins  of  excellent  plumbago  were 
I  an  extensive  coal  country  occurs,  where  seams, 
I  thioknefls  from  three  to  thirty-five  feet,  were 
L  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Notwithstanding  its 
loi)  and  climate^  however,  and  its  mineral  riches, 
feared  that  unless  the  government  assists  in  its 
xnt,  this  region  must  long  remain  in  its  primitive 


PHE   NORTH-WEST   TERRITORY. 

Ks^tly  gold  has  been  discovered  on  British  ter- 

the  eastern  slope   of  the   Rocky  Mountains, 

d  head-waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Peace 
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rivers,  and  expeditioiiB  have  been  fitted  out  and  are 
engaged  in  proving  the  productiveness  of  this  vast 
unknown  r^on.  Should  the  gold  be  found  in  any 
siderable  quantity,  this  will  be  a  great  stride  toward 
attainment  of  an  object  which  has  long  been  deeme 
vast  importance  for  the  intersourse  and  civilization  of 
world;  namely,  the  opening  np,  on  the  northern  h 
sphere,  of  a  practicable  route  between  the  Atlantic 
Pacific  oceans.  The  magnificent  lake  and  river  syi 
of  Canada  affords  uninterrupted  water  communicatioi 
nearly  half  the  distance,  and  Lake  Winnepeg  and  the  i 
Saskatchewan,  together  with  the  rivers  fiowing  into 
Pacific,  form  a  great  part  of  the  rest ;  leaving  only  the 
trict  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  Bed  River,  anc 
pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  overcome  by 
transport.  The  country  traversed  by  the  Saskatchewi 
said  to  be  remarkably  fertile  and  to  enjoy  an  ezce! 
climate,  while  coal  and  other  useful  minerals  abound. 
Were  it  for  no  other  object,  the  opening  up  of  this  re 
would  be  of  inestimable  importance,  as  the  most  d 
route  fi*om  England  and  Canada  to  British  Columbia 
Yancouva:  Island,  in  preference  to  a  long,  dangerous, 
expensive  voyage  by  sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
existence  of  a  supply  of  coal  in  British  territory  on 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatche' 
will  exercise  a  powerful  influence,  in  combination  wit] 
gold  discoveries  in  British  Columbia,  in  furthering  < 
munication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Padflb  coasts  a 
the  route  we  have  designated. 
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SECTION  L 
trPPBR  CANADA,— INTRODUCTORY. 

By  very  many  writers  in  Europe  and  America  it  lias 
been  asserted,  and  the  assertion  has  been  received  without 
question,  that  in  the  United  States  of  America,  before  the 
i^ecent  civil  war,  education  was  more  generally  diffused,  and 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world..  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  institutions 
of  most  of  the  United  States  and  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment were  and  are  more  favorable,  if  not  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  educational  success,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  America;  but  of  late  years  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
public  opinion  in  this  respect, — an  efficient  system  of  popu- 
Uff  education  liaving  in  the  meantime  been  established  in 
Canada.  If  this  system  continues  to  be  properly  directed 
and  vigorously  maintained,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  the  result 
'^l  strengthen  the  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  an 

^  ThiB  paper  is  divided  into  two  sections  and  each  section  into  three  parts. 
^Iie  first  part  of  each  section  contains  a  brief  historical  sketch,  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  of  the  progress  of  edacation,  indading  the  nnirersities,  colleges, 
%nuninar,  common  and  other  schools.  The  second  part  contains  an  account 
^  detail  of  tniversities,  colleges,  professional  and  other  schools,  together 
"^iUi  a  list  of  Tarions  other  educational  appliances  in  operation  in  each  portion 
of  the  province.    The  third  part  contains  various  statistical  infi>rmation. 


■s^ 
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entire  compatibility  exists  between  the  working  of  free 
colonial  institutions,  founded  upon  a  monarchical  basis,  and 
the  development  and  growth  of  a  highly  popularized,  jet 
efficient  system  of  public  instruction — such  as  has  hitherto 
been  said  to  flourish  only  in  a  democratic  ooantry.* 

The  necessity  for  a  national  system  of  education  in  Cana- 
da, had  long  been  admitted  by  all  parties,  but  the  final  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  system  did  not  take  place  until  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  For,  when  public  attention 
wa9  first  practically  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object  in  1886-7,  the  seething  turmoil  of  political  strife  pre- 
vented the  immediate  realization  of  those  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  which  had  only  then  been  re- 
awakened. 

The  political  union  of  the  Canadas  in  1840  did  not  long 
include  an  educational  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
for  since  1848,  they  have  each  had  their  own  separate 
educational  systems. 


PAET  FIEST— CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  IN  UPPER  CANADA,  1783—1806. 

The  references  to  the  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  books  of  travel  and  in  other  publications  of  178S — 1805,  are 
very  meagre.  All  the  writers,  who  do  allude  to  the  subject, 
describe  the  education  provided  in  the  few  schools  then  in 
existence  as  very  inferior  in  its  character,  and  the  &cilities 

*  The  editor  of  the  Jliassachuaetta  Teacher^  in  giving  an  aoconnt  of  his  Tirii 
to  Upper  Canada^  thus  refers  to  the  educational  system  in  the  Thaeher  of  Ko- 
vember,  1855 :  He  says,  "  So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  Pros* 
sian  system  of  schools,  that  well-informed  teachers  hare  become  fuoSlaMt 
with  most  of  its  prominent  features ;  but  a  system  of  education  tn  dome  f«- 
speda  more  amplete  and  more  w^^oaing  (hanfhai  of  I^uBna  has  aprmg  ly  <s 
ovr  own  lorden^  which  appears  to  hare  attracted  len  general  attentioB 
among  us.** 
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ftr  aoqairing  it  but  scantily  difEused  throughout  the  couu 
tiy.    This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  remoteness  of  the  new  settlements. 

One  reason  assigned  by  a  highly  intelligent  American 
tiayeller  for  the  fewness  of  the  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  in 
1794-9,  tiirows  so  much  light  upon  the  political  policy  and 
sodal  state  of  the  province  at  that  time,  that  we  quote  the 
passage  entire.  This  traveller,  on  visiting  Kingston,  (then 
the  most  important  town  in  Upper  Canada,)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations :  "  The  object  of  the  British  nation  is  to 
people  and  cultivate  this  country,  and  to  make  it  as  perfect 
a  part  of  the  empire  as  possible.  Dreading  revolutions, 
they  are  cautious  in  receiving  republicans  from  the  States, 
and  wish  to  encourage  husbandmen  and  laborers  only. 
Clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  schoolmasters  from  iks 
SkUeSj  are  not  the  first  characters  who  would  be  fostered. 
Many  congregations  would  have  been  formed,  and  schools 

opened,  if  the  policy  in  this  particular  had  been  different 
«  «  «  «  « 

''  An  extensive  field  is  opened  for  men  of  letters  in  every 
profession.  Destitute  of  colleges,  academies  and  schools, 
and  confiding  in  the  qualifications  of  the  clergy  ordained 
by  the  bishops  in  the  States,  Governor  Simcoe*  wished  to 
bave  introduced  such,  but  an  act  of  the  British  parliament 
diaooncerted  his  design. 

^^  When  the  Bishops  of  England  were  permitted  to  con- 

^  Goloiial  John  GraVei  Simooe  was  born  in  England  in  1752.  He  entered 
t^  amy  at  nineteen,  and  oommanded  the  Queen's  Rangers  (Hoaaars)  during 
t^  AiiH*rkf"  reTolntionary  war,  1 775—83.  la  1 792  be  waa  appointed  Lieuten- 
a^Gofemor  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  opened  the 
^Itia  FuliaaMnt  of  the  province,  at  the  town  of  Niagara,  then  called  Newark. 
Ift  1796,  he  removed  the  aeatof  government  to  Toronto,  then  called  York.  He 
many  of  the  American  United  Empire  Loyalists  to  settle  in  Upper 
and  sought  in  every  way  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  province. 
fie  aoDstrected  Yonge  street,  thirty-six  miles,  as  a  military  road  to  the  lake 
^•Uflii  90W  bean  his  name.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  St  Domingo  in 
ITM,  and  was  mada  a  Dentenant  General  in  1798.  He  died  on  his  return  to 
Hi^lhiiii,  in  1806,  aged  fifty-four  years. 


n 
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secrate  bishops  for  the  States,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
act  passed  by  parliament  for  the  purpose,  that  nothing 
therein  contained  should  'enable  such  bishops  or  clergy- 
men ordained  by  them,  to  exercise  their  functions  within 
the  limits  of  the  nation.'  This  act  of  course  applies  to 
Canada."  The  writer  further  remarks,  that,  under  this  law, 
'^  the  clergy  bom  and  ordained  in  the  States  are  exduded 
from  the  parishes  in  the  provinces ;"  and  that  its  operation 
''  has  certainly  defeated  the  extending  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing in  the  provinces."* 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  first  school 
opened  in  Upper  Canada,  was  in  1785.  In  that  year  a 
classical  school  was  opened  at  Cataraqui,  (Kingston,)  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart;  another  by  Deacon  Trayer  at  Port 
Rowan,  (Lake  Erie,)  in  1789. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  who  visited  Kingston  in 
July,  1795,  thus  refers  to  the  state  of  education  in  that  part 
of  the  country  at  that  early  date.    He  says :  "  In  this  dis- 
trict are  some  schools,  but  they  are  few  in  number.    The 
children  are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  and  pay  each 
a  dollar  a  month.    One  of  the  masters,  superior  to  the  rest 
in  point  of  knowledge,  taught  Latin ;  but  he  has  left  the 
school  without  being  succeeded  by  another  instructor  of 
the  same  learning."    He  also  states  that  "  No  newspaper  iB 
published  in  Kingston ;  that  of  Newark  [Niagara]  is  the 
only  one  published  in  Upper  Canada,  which  being  a  mer0 
imperfect  extract  from  the  Quebec  ChzeUe^  is  here  taken  iiB. 
by  no  one.    I  know  but  of  two  persons  who  receive  everB- 
the  Quebec  paper.    As  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  ncr 
news  penetrates  into  that  quarter,  a  circumstance  that  ex-' 
cites  there  very  little  regret." 

.    From  the  Upper  Canada  papers  it  appears  that  private 
schools  were  established  shortly  after  lliis  time  in  several 

^  A  Tour  through  Upper  and  Lower  Gamida.    Bjacitlsen  oftheUnitiJ 
States.  Printed  at  nuaifield,(ao(»rdiDg  to  Act  of  Gongrea,)  1799.  1^.55—57.^ 
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*  Upper  Canada.  Among  the  rest  a  sehool  was  es- 
d  finr  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  and  the  teachers  paid 
king,  at  Mohawk,  (Ghrand  Biver,) — "the  principal 
jt  the  Six  Nations,  in  a  tract  purchased  from  the  Mis- 
Nation  for  them  by  his  present  Majesty,  (Qeorge 
account  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  during  the 
^ellion,  in  which  they  lost  their  possessions  on  the 
k  River,  New  York."* 

military  chaplains  at  the  different  stations  also  did 
ey  could  to  promote  education,  but  their  efforts  were 
3on£med  to  their  own  immediate  circle.  The  New 
mt,  with  Webster,  lindley  Murray,  or  Dilworth'a 
^•book,  were  the  principal  text-books,  in  general  use. 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  province, 
six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Dpper  Canada, 
%  memorial  was  presented  to  Lord  Dorchester,  (Sir 
rleton,)  the  then  Governor  General  of  British  North 
If  representing  the  great  deficiency  in  all  means  of 
ion,  and  requesting  his  lordship  to  establish  a  pub- 
ol  at  a  central  place,  such  as  Kingston,  or  Fron- 
he  old  French  post,)  which  was  then  the  principal 
Upper  Canada.  In  compliance  with  this  request, 
>rchester  gave  directions  to  the  surveyors-genciral  to 
t  eligible  portions  of  land  for  the  endowment  of 
in  all  the  new  townships.  These  lands,  however, 
nained  unproductive ;  and  before  any  benefit  could 
'ed  from  this  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
,  Canada  was  divided,  by  the  constitutional  act  of 
to  two  distinct  provinces ;  and,  in  1792,  John  Graves 
Esq.  was  appointed  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor 
)r  Canada.  Li  that  year  Bev.  Mr.  Addison  estab- 
classical  school  at  Newark,  the  seat  of  government, 

;nqphical  deacription  of  Wa  ID^egty's  Provinoe  of  Upper  Ganadak 
Wnt  Smith,  Baq.,  Soryeyor  Qoneral  of  Uppar  Oanada.  London, 
t9e. 
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(now  Niagara.)    In  1794,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Boms,  (fSatlier  of  tbe 
late  Hon.  Judge  Bums,)  opened  a  school  at  the  same  place. 

In  1795,  Governor  Simcoe  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishq) 
of  Quebec,  in  which  the  following  passages  occur.  *'  The  peo* 
pie  of  this  province  *  ♦  ♦  have  the  means  of  governing  them- 
selves. *  *  *  To  this  end  a  literal  education  seems  indis- 
pensably necessary ;  and  the  completion  of  such  education 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  university  to  inculcate 
sound  religious  principles,  pure  morals  and  refined  man- 
ners." 

In  November,  1796,  an  evening  school  was  opened  at 
Newark,  by  Mr.  Bichard  Cockrel,*  who  shortly  afterwards 
transferred  his  school  to  the  Beverend  Mr.  Arthur,t  and 
removed  to  Ancaster,  where  he  opened  another  school.  In 
1796,  notice  was  given  in  the  York  Gazette^  that ''  as  schools 
were  now  opened,  ignorance  would  be  no  longer  tolerated.'' 
In  1798,  a  school  was  opened  in  Duke  street,  York,  by  Mr. 
William  Cooper. 

In  1796,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  a  letter  dated  2Sd 
of  June,  and  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  lieuten- 
ant Governor  Simcoe,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  upon  the  subject  of  a  school  of  a 
higher  class,  to  which  Gov.  Simcoe  had  called  the  Bishop's 
attention,  but  which  his  Grace  then  did  not  think  neoe0* 
sary  in  Upper  Canada.  The  Legislature  of  Upper  Canadifc 
thought  differently,  and,  in  the  Spring  of  1797, 
upon  a  memorial  to  His  Majesty,  George  lEL,  soliciting 
,grant  of  land  for  the  endovrment  of  a  grammar  school  i 


^  Mr.  Gockrers  diaigee  were  49.  per  week,  ibr  teaehing  Wriliiig,  Aiitlp-^ 
metffi,  and  Book-keeping.    Time  of  teaching,  from  6  to  8  o'dook,  P.  IL 

f  Ih  his  adirertiaeinent  Mr.  Arthur  {ntlmates  that  "  if  anj  nmnber  of 
oflbi;  mid  hookB  can  le  proeund,  a  Latin  eUun  will  oomnenoe  immecKatelj^ 
He  alio  states  that  "  besides  the  attention  which  he  ever  wishes  to  paj  to 
behavkx;  religious  instmciion  and  literary  improreiBeiit  of  all  his  pi9fl% 
boardan  will  have  the  benefit  of  private  tuit^os  in  gmgnphy  and  othsr 
of  auseftil  and  ornamental  education.'* 
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trict^  and  a  uniyersity  for  the  whole  province.  To 
reas  a  favorable  answer  was  returned,  embracing  a 
of  education  more  comprehensive  in  its  characteri 
;  lea^t)  as  higher  education  was  concerned^  than  that 
"as  proposed  by  the  Legislature, 
i^ponse  to  the  memorial  of  the  Legislature  was  con- 
n  a  dispatch  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
issell,  Esq.,  President  and  acting  Governor  of  Upper 
and  was  dated  the4th  of  November,  1797,  as  follows: 
qesty  *  *  *  being  always  ready  to  show  his  paiien* 
rd  for  the  welfiEure  of  his  subjects  in  the  furtherance 
portant  an  object  as  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  to 
d  encourage  the  exertions  of  his  province  in  laying 
dation  for  promoting  sound  learning  and  a  religious 
n,  has  expressed  his  gracious  intention  to  comply 
I  wishes  of  the  l^slature  of  his  province  of  Upper 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  to  be  most  ef-^ 

First,  by  the  establishment  of  free  grammar  schoola. 
distiicts  which  they  are  called  for;  and,  secondly,  in 
cess  of  time,  by  establishing  other  seminaries  of  a 
od  more  comprehensive  nature,  for  the  promotion 
yoB  and  moral  learning,  and  the  study  of  the  arts 
Qces." 

Bussell,  Esq.,  the  President,  requested  the  chief 
;0ers*  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject  They 
1 1798,  and  recommended  a  grant  of  half  a  million 
of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school 
>f  the  four  districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  was 
ided,  and  a  central  university  at  some  future  time, 
^mmended,  also,  that  a  grant  of  £3,000  be  made 
)f  the  districts  in  Upper  Canada  for  the  erection  of 
L  but  solid  and  substantial  building  containing  a 
Km  sufficient  to  hold  one  hundred  boys  without 
0  their  health  from  too  many  being  crowded  to*- 

oflioen  were  the  memben.  of  the  S^iieoirtiye  OoddqQ,  the  jvclgQi 
Seen  of  the  Crown  in  Upper  GanadA. 
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gether;  and  also  a  set  of  apartments  for  the  master,  large 
enough  not  only  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family,  but 
also  for  the  very  desirable  purpose  of  enabling  him  to*  take 
a  few  (from  ten  to  twenty)  of  his  pupils  as  boarders."  The 
salaries  proposed  were  £100  for  the  head  master,  £60  for  the 
assistant  master,  and  £30  for  repairs,  &c.  Kingston  and 
Newark  (Niagara)  were  recommended  as  eligible  sites  for 
schools;  after  which,  when  the  funds  Were  sufiGlcient,  schoob 
were  to  be  established  at  Cornwall  and  Sandwich.  York 
(Toronto)  was  recommended  as  entitled  to  the  university; 
and  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  which  a  sum  at 
least  equal  to  that  granted  to  the  four  schools  was  named. 
Governor  Simcoe  authorized  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Cartwright 
and  Hamilton,  to  select  a  person  to  take  charge  of  the  pro- 
posed college.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  having  declined  the 
appointment,  it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  (now  the  Bight  Bever. 
end  Doctor)  Strachan  (Bishop  of  Toronto.*)  On  his  arrival 
at  Kingston,  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1709,  he  found  that 
the  project  of  a  college  had  been  abandoned,  Governor  Sim- 
coe, in  the  meantime,  having  gone  to  England. 

In  1799,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Upper  Canada  L^sla- 
ture  '^  to  provide  for  i^e  education  and  support  of  orphan 
children."  It  authorized  the  township  wardens,  with  the 
consent  of  two  magistrates,  to  bind  and  apprentice,  until 
they  became  of  age,  children  deserted  by  their  parents.  In 
1799,  a  school  was  opened  near  St.  Catherines. 

*  The  Honorable  and  Right  Reyerend  John  Straohan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  M 
Protestant  Epiaoopal  Bishop  of  Toronto,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Sootkod,  on  the 
12th  April,  1778.  He  commenced  life  as  a  teacher ;  and  in  1800  o|MMd  • 
private  school  at  Kingston,  and  sabseqvently  one  at  ComwaU.  Among  hii 
popils  (in  Scotland,)  were  Sir  DaTid  Wilkie  and  (in  Upper  Canada)  the 
late  Chief  Justices,  Sir  J.  B.  Roblnscm,  and  Sir  J.  B.  MaoanUqr»  Coo- 
modore  Barclay,  &o.  He  was  ordained  a  dergyman  of  the  Chnroh  cf 
Bngland  on  the  2d  May,  1803,  was  minister  of  ComwaU  in  1804,  and  Baelor  11 
of  Toronto  in  1812 ;  was  appointed  a  l^gislatiTe  counsellor  in  1818 ;  arohdeaoo^  \\ 
of  York  in  1825,  and  BiiJiop  of  Toronto  in  1839.  He  foonded  the  Unifwritf  \\ 
of  Trinity  CoQege,  Toronto,  in  1851—9. 
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ignst^  1801,  a  meetiiig  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Library  was  held  at  Newark,  when  it  was  resolved 
lU  of  $2  per  share  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  pew 
It  was  also  resolved  that  new  members  pay  $4  per 
ks  subscriptions  to  the  library,  and  old  members  $2 
im. 

3  soon  discovered  that  half  a  million  of  acres  of 
cdd  endow  but  few  grammar  schools,  land  being 
y  worth  a  shilling  per  acre ;  the  scheme  had,  there- 
e  abandoned.  Meanwhile  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cartwright 
1  arrangement  with  Mr.  Strachan  to  instruct  his 
I  a  select  number  of  pupils  for  three  years.  In  1808, 
yohan  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and 
he  removed  to  the  mission  of  ComwaU,  where,  at  the 
of  the  parents  of  his  former  pupils,  he  opened  a 
school  For  several  years  this  school  was  the 
e  of  any  note  in  Upper  Canada;  and  in  it  were 
I  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  filled  some 
lost  important  positions  in  the  province.  In  1802, 
Iwin  opened  a  classical  school  at  York ;  and,  in  1805, 
chan  held  the  first  public  examination  of  his  school, 
wall,  at  which  aU  the  principal  persons  in  the  neigh- 
.  attended.  Subsequently  Mr.  Strachan's  school  was 
bed  the  Grammar  School  of  the  district 


CHAPTER  n. 

EDUCATIONAL  LBGIBLATIOK,  1806—1816. 

int  legislative  enactment  relating  to  general  educa- 
I  not  passed,  until  March,  1807.  This  act  provided 
ntablishment  of  grammar  or  high  schools,  but  made 
ision  whatever  for  the  common  schools;  still,  it  did 
rvioe,  and  was  only  finally  superseded  by  a  more 
lensive  measure  in  1868.    In  the  former  year  (1806) 
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a  temporary  act  was  passed  by  the  proviocial  legialatore, 
and  made  permanent  in  1808,  establishing  a  classical  and 
matheiuatical  or  **  Public  School"  in  each  of  the  eight  dia- 
triots  into  which  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided;  and 
granting  £800  per  annum,  or  £100  per  school  as  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  teacher  in  each  district — the  teacher  to  be 
nominated  by  the  trustees,  but  appointed  by  the  governor.* 

^  In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  Act,  Deat-GoreriMr  Goei^  on  the  IdA 
Maroh,  1807,  appointed  **  the  undermentioned  gentlemen  to  be  ThmIms  of  tht 
PnUJc  Sohooli  in  the  seyend  distriote  of  Upper  Canada : 


*'  1.  Eastern  DiairicL 

Sanmel  Sherwood, 
Niel  McLean, 
Samnel  Anderson, 
Joseph  Anderson, 
John  Crysler, 
Alexander  McMillan, 

*<2.  DistHid  of  J<>hMtounk 

Ttiomas  Sherwood, 
Ephraim  Jones, 
Solomon  Jones, 
James  Campbell, 
Elijah  Bottom, 

"3.  MidUmd  DistricL 

Hon.  Richard  Cartwright, 
Rev.  Dr.  Stoart, 
Allan  McLean, 
Joseph  Forsjrth, 
Thomas  Maricland, 
Peter  Smith, 

Alexander  Fisher, )  ApM 
Philip  Dorland,      )  2  May.  ^ 

'<4.  Digtrid  cf  NswcagOe. 

Asa  Bomham, 
Leonard  Sooper, 
Blias  Smith,  Sen'r., 
BUaa  Jones, 
John  Peters, 
John  Bleeker, 


a 


>  a 


>  a 


s 


"6.  EmelHsUricL 
ReT.  Mr.  Stnart, 
D^Aroy  BooHon, 
John  Small, 
Duncan  Oameroo, 
Samuel  Smith, 
William  Graham, 
Thomas  Ridoat, 

"6.  Diririd of  NiaganL 
Hon.  Robt  HamiteoB, 
CdondClarii, 
Wniiam  DidLBon, 
Robert  Kerr, 
Thomas  Cnmmfaigs, 
James  Mnirbead, 
John  Symington, 

"7.  Diskria rf I/mdmL 
Ttiomas  Tilbot, 
Samnel  Ryerse, 
Joseph  RyeiBon, 
William  Hntohin«», 
Thomas  Walsh, 
John  Cdtman,  ^ 

Daniel  Springer, 

''8.  Wuimn  DiikfidL 
Hon.  James  Baby, 
Rev.  Mr.  PoUard, 
Matthew  Elliott, 
Angus  Mcintosh, 
John  Askin,  Sen'r., 
Gkegor  MoOr^gOTy 
Alexander  Doff, 


!• 


I 

I 
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Febroaiy,  1806,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Strachan, 
ct  was  passed  granting  £400  for  the  purchase  of  in- 
lents  ftor  illustrating  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
which  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
^yed  in  the  education  of  youth.  In  January,  1808,  M. 
iemar  opened  a  French  school  from  6  to  9  P.  M.,  at 
:,  (Toronto,)  and  in  August,  Bey.  Mr.  Stuart,  held  a 
y  satiafiEtctory  examination  of  his  school  at  the  same 

describing  the  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada 
t  this  period,  we  quote  the  following  observations  from 
rk  published  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1814,  by  M. 
a,  of  Bichmond,  Virginia,  author  of  "  A  View  of  Upper 
da,"  who  resided  in  the  province  from  1808  imtil  the 
dng  out  of  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Smith  says :  "  The 
er  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  not  well  edu- 
;  for  as  they  were  poor  when  they  came  to  the  province, 
lie  country  being  but  thinly  settled  for  a  number  of 
I,  they  had  but  little  chance  for  the  benefit  of  schools, 
since  the  country  has  become  more  settled,  and  the 
ntants  rich,  or  in  a  good  way  of  living,  which  is  almost 
srsally  the  case,  they  pay  considerable  attention  to 
ing.  '*  Ten  dollars  a  year  is  the  common  price  given 
le  tuition  of  each  scholar  by  good  teachers. 
Tntil  lately,  there  was  no  Latin  or  Greek  school  kept 
B  province.  Now  there  are  three— one  in  York,  taught 
le  Bev.  John  Strachan,  Episcopal  minister  of  that  place ; 
»n  the  Bay  Quantie,  by  a  Mr.  Bidwell,*  from  the  United 
s ;  and  the  other  in  Niagara  village,  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
IS.  Gkxxi  encouragement  would  be  given  in  many 
:  parts  to  teachers  of  such  schools,  particularly  in  the 
ara  and  London  districts. 
!Totwithstanding  that  I  said  that  the  main  body  of  the 

Mmt  of  the  Hon.  Marshall  S.  Bidwell,  now  of  the  city  of  New  Yorl^ 
■BMcly  Speaker  of  the  Upper  Canada  Commons  House  of  Assembly. 
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inhabitants  were  not  well  educated,  yet  there  are  a  ni] 
of  gentlemen  in  the  province  who  have  the  best  of  leai 

*'  There  is  a  public  firee  school  kept  in  every  distri< 
order  of  the  king,  the  teachers  of  which  receive  am 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling  from  the  crown."* 

In  1812,  Bev.  Mr.  Langhorn,  a  missionary  for  t\ 
years,  and  a  school-master,  made  a  present  of  his  libn 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  of  Quints  In  1814,  Bev.  I 
Baldwin  was  appointed  Grammar  School  master  at 
wall,  vice  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bethune,  resigned  In  1815,  ] 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  incorporate  the  Mi 
District  School  Society.  In  1816,  an  act  was  passed  | 
ing  £800  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  the  use  < 
Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMON  SCH00I5,  181(J- 

In  1816,  (nine  years  after  the  grammar  schools 
established,)  legislative  provision  was  first  made  f( 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schoc 
Upper  Canada.  The  large  simi,  in  that  day,  of  £6,00 
annually  granted  for  this  purpose,!  ^^^  the  people  we 
thorized  "to  meet  together"  in  any  town,  village  or 
ship,  "to  make  arrangements  for  establishing  coi 
schools  in  such  town,  village  or  township,"  at  each  of 
the  attendance  of  pupils  should  not  be  less  than  tweni 
also  authorized  that  three  "  fit  and  discreet  persons  "  e 
be  chosen  Trustees,  who  were  to  "  examine  into  the 

*  Geographical  yiew  of  the  Britiah  Poaaenkna  In  North  Ameiioi 
Smith,  page  62— Baltimore,  Maryland,  1814. 

t  The  appropriations  nnder  this  first  Common  School  Act  of  Upper 
were  as  follows:  To  the  schools  in  the  Midland  District  £1,000; 
Eastern  District  £800  ;  in  the  Home,  Johnstown,  London,  Gore,  Nia^ 
Western  Districts,  £600  for  each  district;  in  the  NewoasUa  District  £4 
in  the  Ottawa  District  £200.    Total,  £6,000,  or  $34,000. 
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character  and  capacity  of  any  person  willing  to  become  a 
teacher"  and  appoint  him.  The  trustees  were  also  author- 
ized to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  schools; 
and  to  select  text-books  from  a  list  prescribed  by  a  district 
Board  of  Education,  to  which  they  were  required  to  report 
The  provincial  allowance  to  each  school  was  in  no  case  to 
exceed  £25 — the  balance  of  salary  and  contingent  expenses 
to  be  made  up  by  subscriptions.  No  rate-bills  or  assess- 
ments were  authorized.  This  law  was  considered  only  as 
an  experiment,  and  its  operation  was  limited  to  four 
years. 

Thus,  in  hesitation  and  doubt,  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
intellectual  life  and  vigor  in  Upper  Canada,  which,  though 
unproductive  for  a  time;  and  even  nearly  uprooted  for  a 
time  by  chilling  frosts  and  wild  popular  commotions,  have, 
by  renewed  care  and  culture,  been  developed  into  more  than 
4,000  schools  with  ahnost  $1,000,000  of  self-imposed  taxa- 
tion for  their  maintenance. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  four  years,  it  was  obvious  that 
either  the  law  of  1816  did  not  produce  satisfactory  fruit,  or 
men  of  narrower  minds  controlled  our  public  affairs ;  for,  in 
1820,  another  act  was  passed,  reducing  the  legislative  grant 
£rom  $24,000  to  $10,000  per  annum,  making  a  uniform 
grant  of  $1,000  to  each  district,  and  reducing  the  teachers' 
allowance  from  $100  to  $50  per  annum. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada, in 
1817,  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  its  progress  since  the 
settlement  of  the  province,  in  1784,  up  to  that  time,  Mr. 
Sobert  Gourlay,  a  well-known  Canadian  politician  and 
author,  writes  as  follows : 

"  There  is  no  college  in  Upper  Canada,  but  there  are  said 
to  be  several  townships  of  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
<xf  endowing  such  an  institution,  when  the  population  and 
dicumstances  of  the  province  shall  require  it. 

'*  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  free  schools.    The  in- 
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habitants  of  the  several  townships  are  left  to  a  Tolnntaiy 
support  of  schools,  according  to  their  own  discretioc. 

"  An  Act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  in  1807,  granted 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  teacher  of  one  school,  in 
each  of  the  eight  districts  under  the  direction  of  trustees. 
In  some  districts  the  school  thus  provided  for  is  made  a  free 
school ;  but  in  other  districts  the  salary  is  considered  as  a 
public  encouragement  to  a  teacher  of  literary  eminence,  in 
addition  to  the  compensation  received  for  the  tuition  of  each 
scholar.  ^^  The  act  was  limited  to  four  years,  within  which 
period  the  limitation  was  repealed,  so  that  it  is  now  a  pe^ 
petual  law.  From  the  extent  of  the  districts,  the  location 
of  the  schools,  and  other  considerations,  the  school  act  has 
proved  not  very  satisfactory,  and  a  repeal  of  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly attempted.  Such  dissatisfaction  and  attempts  to 
procure  a  repeal,  may  have  lessened  the  ability  of  these 
schools.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  flourishing  and 
highly  respectable. 

"  Other  seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth  are  sup 
ported  by  individual  exertions,  without  public  aid. 

^'The  first  inhabitants,  as  was  stated  in  the  historical 
sketch,  were  generally  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion.  They  had  also  to  struggle  with  the  labors  and  privfr 
tions  incident  to  new  settlements.  As  their  habitations  were 
sparse,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  unite  in  sufficient  num* 
bers  to  form  good  schools ;  and  they  could  neither  a£fbrd 
much  expense  for  instructors,  nor  allow  their  children  much 
time  for  receiving  instruction.  From  such  inevitable  causes^ 
education  was  neglected  among  them  until  the  neglect  almost 
became  habitual.  The  want  of  books,  at  the  same  time,  ro* 
laxed  their  taste  for  reading. 

*'  A  sense  of  these  disadvantages  excited  desires  for  sur- 
mounting them,  which  have  at  length  produced  acme  cor- 
responding ^ertion.  Books  are  procured  in  considerable 
numbers.    In  addition  to  those  with  which  particular  per- 
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i  families  are  supplied,  social  libraries  are  introduoed 
OS  places ;  and  subscribers  at  a  small  expense  thus 
le  benefit  of  many  more  volumes  than  they  could 
lally  afford  to  purchase. 

pirit  of  improvement  is  evidently  spreading.  The 
r  education,  as  well  as  the  want  of  it,  is  felt  The 
bility  of  obtaining  it  is  considered.  Gentlemen  of 
tnt  means  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  importance 
g  their  children  academical  learning,  and  ambitious 
without  sending  them  abroad  for  the  purpose, 
ong  other  indications  of  the  progress  of  literary  anu 
[  can  not  forbear  referring  to  the  academy  lately 
in  Ernest  Town,  by  the  subscriptions  of  public- 
inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neighboring  townships, 
)ear  to  be  convinced  that  the  cultivation  of  liberal 
sciences  is  naturally  connected  with  an  improve- 
manners  and  morals,  and  a  general  melioration  of 
5  of  society."* 

the  state  of  feeling  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  oldest 
ortions  of  Upper  Canada,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
om  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Gourlay  firom  the  town- 
Grimsby,  in  1818,  by  a  highly  respected  resident, 
.  Crooks,  Esq.  Mr.  Crooks  remarks : 
state  of  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  not  only 
ownship,  but  generally  throughout  the  [Niagara] 
although  the  liberality  of  the  legislature  has  been 
L  support  of  the  district  schools,  (giving  to  the 
of  each  £100  per  annum,)  yet  they  have  been  pro- 
>f  little  or  no  good  hitherto,  for  this  obvious  cause, 

WM  the  prospect  wlien  Am  war  oommenoed,  but  H  !•  ohiDged.  The 
M  eonverted  into  %  buraok ;  and  the  aoademioal  institiition  has  not 
d.  TheatndentBreionedtootherplaoeaofednoation,  many  of  then 
rofhioe.  The  building  is  now  oconpied  as  a  house  of  pablio  worship, 
Kn  sehooL  It  Is  to  be  h(^,  however,  that  the  taste  for  literary 
at  may  be  reTiyed,  and  this  seminary  be  re-established."  StaHa^ 
H  tf  Ujppet  OamdOt  4bc     By  Robert  Gonrkqr.   2to]s.    London, 

95 
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Ihej  are  looked  upon  as  seminaries  exclnsively  instituted 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  dasses 
of  society,  and  to  which  the  poor  man's  chQd  is  oonsidered 
as  unfit  to  be  admitted.  From  such  causes,  instead  of  their 
being  a  benefit  to  the  province,  they  are  sunk  into  obtcuri- 
ty,  and  the  heads  of  most  of  them  are  at  this  moment 
enjoying  their  situations  as  comfortable  sinecures.  An* 
other  class  of  schools  has,  within  a  short  time,  been  like- 
wise founded  upon  the  liberality  of  the  legislative  purse,  de- 
nominated common  or  parish  schools,  but  like  the  preceding, 
the  anxiety  of  the  teacher  employed,  seems  more  alive  to 
his  stipend  than  the  advancement  of  the  education  of  thoae 
placed  under  his  care :  from  the  pecuniary  advantages  thus 
held  out,  we  have  been  inundated  with  the  worthless  scum, 
under  the  character  of  schoolmasters,  not  only  of  this,  but 
of  every  other  country  where  fbe  knowledge  has  been  pro- 
mulgated, of  the  easy  means  our  laws  afford  of  getting  a 
living  here,  by  obtaining  a  parish  school,  which  is  done  upon 
tiie  recommendation  of  some  few  freeholders,  getting  his 
salary  from  the  public,  and  making  his  employers  contributd 
handsomely  beside. 

"It  is  true,  rules  are  laid  down  for  their  government,  and 
the  proper  books  prescribed  for  their  use ;  but  scaroely  in 
one  case  in  ten  are  they  adhered  to,  for  in  the  same  dass 
you  will  frequently  see  one  child  with  Noah  Webster's 
spelling-book  in  his  hand,  and  the  next  with  lindley  Mn^ 
ray's.    However  prone  the  teachers  are  to  variety  in  tlieur 
schools,  much  blame  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  trustees,  who 
are  in  many  instances  too  careless,  and  I  might  almost  add 
too  ignorant  to  discriminate  right  from  wrong,  in  the  trust 
lliey  have  undertaken  for  the  public  benefit    It  is  ihei^efora 
not  to  be  wondered  at  why  the  parish  school  system  should 
meet  with  almost  universal  reprobation  from  most  disoem'* 
ing  men. 

"  Of  these  parish  schools,  we  are  burdened  with  a  libenl 
share,  having  no  less  than  three  of  them.    If  the  estaUiaii- 
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ment  of  tbis  system  was  meant  by  the  legislature  to  abbre- 
viate the  present  enormous  price  of  education,  they  have 
been  miserably  deceived ;  for  I  can  see  no  alteration  or  re- 
duction from  the  charge  made  before  the  passing  of  the  act. 
The  price  then  was  125.  6d.  [i.  e.  $2,50,]  and  is  now  the 
same,  per  quarter."* 

In  1819,  the  Executive  Council,  on  considering  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  dispatch  of  1797,  recommended  that  500,000 
acres  of  land  be  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  University  in  Upper  Canada.  The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil thought  that  £10,000  would  be  required  for  the  erec- 
tion of  "  a  suitable  building  and  provide  a  library,  philo- 
sophical apparatus  and  a  botanic  garden,"  with  £4,060  per 
annum  for  '*  salaries,  scholarships  and  contingencies." 

In  July,  1819,  provision  was  made  for  an  additional  gram- 
mar school ;  for  holding  annual  public  examinations ;  for 
reporting  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  governor,  and  for 
educating  ten  common  school  pupils,  free  of  charge,  at  each 
of  the  nine  public  grammar  schools  already  established ; 
but  the  provincial  allowance  to  teachers  of  grammar  schools 
was  reduced  to  £50  in  all  cases  where  the  numbers  of  pupils 
did  not  exceed  ten. 

Thus  ebbed  and  flowed,  without  a  master  hand  to  stay  the 
CTurent)  that  tide  which  in  other  lands  is  regarded  as  the 
nation's  life's  blood ;  and  thus  was  permitted  to  ensue  that 
state  of  living  death  by  which  Upper  Canada,  in  the  signifi- 
cant and  popular  metaphor  of  the  day,  was  likened  to  a 
'girdled  tree,'  destitute  alike  of  life,  of  beauty,  or  of  stately 
growth. 

^  bk  1818,  Bflr.  Goorley  reports  the  naoMs  of  the  grnxunar  sohool  masten  in 
TT^Mr  Canada  aa  followa :  Johnstown  District^  Rev.  John  Bethnne,  (now  dean  and 
>Nlor  of  Christ  Chnroh  Cathedral,  Montreal ;)  Midland  Distrid^  Rer.  John  Wil- 
•Qi ;  Borne  IHslrietj  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  (now  Bishop  of  Toronto ;)  Niagara  Dia* 
He^  Ror.  John  Boms,  (lather  of  the  late  Hon.  Jndge  Bums ;)  London  Dis 
Hc<,  Mr,  Jaanes  Mitchell,  (snbseqaently  Jndge  of  the  Distriot  Court;)  Wuiem 
JHOnelf  Mr.  Merrill ;  Eastern  and  Newcastle  Districts^  vacant — StaiitUcai  Ao* 
MMtf  of  l^per  Canada^  Jkc^  Vol.  II.,  Appendix  zciv. 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

FTTFUL  PROORESS  FROM  1829— 18S«. 

In  1822,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  lieutenant-goremor 
of  Upper  Canada,  snbmitted  to  the  Imperial  government  a 
plan  for  organizing  a  general  system  of  education  for  the 
province,  including   elementary  schools;  and,  in    1823, 
he  obtained    permission    from    England   to    establish  a 
Board  of  Education  for  the  general  superintendence  of  this 
system  of  education,  and  for  the  management  of  the  uni- 
versity and  school  lands  throughout  the  province.     This 
Board  prepared  some  general  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
schools,  and  proposed  a  plan  by  which  to  exchange  226,- 
944  acres  of  the  less  valuable  of  the  school  lands  for  the 
more  productive  Clergy  Reserve  lands«    The  plan  having 
been  approved  of  by  the  home  Government,  was  carried  into 
eflfect  by  the  Gtevemor  soon  after.    In  1824,  the  first  at- 
tempts towards  providing  the  public  with  general  reading 
books,  in  connection  with  the  common  and  Sunday  schools, 
were  made.    The  sum  of  £150  was  annually  appropriated 
for  this  object,  and  authorized  to  be  expended  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Education  in  the  purchase  of  "  books  and 
tracts  designed  to  afibrd  moral  and  religious  instruction.'' 
These  books  and  tracts  were  intended  ibr  equal  distribution 
thi{)ughoirt  all  the  districts  of  Upper  Canada. 

Thus  were  presented  the  dim  outlines  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  which  it  was  clear  the  necessities  of  tlie  coun- 
try required,  but  which  for  want  of  a  vigorous  and  system* 
atic  departmental  supervision  was  gradually  permitted  to  lan^ 
guish.  The  educational  legislative  enactments  themselves 
were  suffered  to  become  almost  obsolete  on  the  statute  book* 

In  these  fitful  efforts  may  be  traced  the  noble  instincts  of 
the  province  to  possess  herself  of  an  invaluable  palladima 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  but  which  the  apathy  or 
selfishness  of  her  sons  alone  presented  her  from  aoquiring. 
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We  honour  her  even  in  her  &ilures,  while  we  learn  a 
valuable  lesson  from  her  history :  that  to  entrust  the  cause 
of  education  to  the  chances  of  political  strife  or  to  the  guid- 
ance of  self-interest  or  aimless  counsels  is  to  doom  it  to  ship- 
wreck and  destruction. 

In  January,  1824,  the  Common  School  Act  was  made  to 
apply  ''to  all  schools  that  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
established  and  kept  among  the  Indians  who  shall  be  resi- 
dent within  the  limits  of  any  organized  county  or  township 
within  this  province,  excepting  such  schools  as  shall  or  may 
be  otherwise  provided  for."*  Provision  was  also  made  this 
year  for  the  examination  of  common  school  teachers  by 
county  Boards  of  Education. 

In  March,  1827,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  obtained  a  charter 
for  King's  College,  Toronto.  In  transmitting  the  charter, 
Herd  Bathurst  proposed  to  endow  the  University,  as  follows : 
**  I  am  further  to  acquaint  you  that  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  £1,000  per  annum  as  a  fund  for  erecting 
the  buildings  necessary  for  the  college,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
moneys  furnished  by  the  Canada  company  and  to  continue 
during  the  term  of  that  agreement 

"  I  have  to  authorize  you,  on  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  to 
exchange  such  Crown  Reserves  as  have  not  been  made  over 
to  the  Canada  Company  for  an  equal  portion  of  the  lands 
aet  apart  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  foundation  of 
B,  University,  as  suggested  in  your  dispatch  of  the  19th 
I>eoember,  1826,  and  more  fully  detailed  in  Dr.  Strachan's 
£eport  of  the  10th  March,  1826 ;  and  you  will  proceed  to 
endow  King's  College  with  the  said  Crown  Beserves  with 
ms  little  delay  as  possible." 

Objections  having  been  made  in  Upper  Canada  to  the 
oharter  of  King's  College  as  too  exclusive,  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1828,  recommended  the  appoint- 
x&ent  in  it  of  a  theological  professor  each  for  the  established 

*  All  the  Indkn  Bobools  of  the  provinoe,  whioh  are  rattained  by  varioiui 
^^ocB  bodies,  are  chiefly  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Department 
1V  nuinagement  of  the  Indian  lands  ia  vetted  in  the  Crown  Landa  Department 
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chtirches  of  England  and  Soodand.    This  recommendation 
was,  however,  not  acted  upon. 

In  1829,  Sir  John  Colbome,  (now  Lord  Seaton,)  snpene- 
ded  the  Boyal  Grammar,  or  District  School,  at  York,  now 
Toronto,  by  an  institution  which  he  named  Upper  Canada 
College.  He  obtained  for  it,  from  His  Majesty's  Oorem- 
ment,  an  endowment  of  66,000  acres  of  school  land,  besideB 
some  town  lota  On  the  4th  January,  1880,  this  coUege  was 
formally  opened.    See  Part  Second,  chapter  iii 

In  1828 — 9,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  took  active  steps 
to  establish  an  Academy  for  the  superior  education  of  pupils 
of  both  sexes ;  and  in  June,  1830,  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
appointed  a  committee  to  collect  subscriptions  and  to 
select  a  site  for  the  proposed  academy. 

In  1881,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  £4,400  per  annum  be  granted  for  the  support 
of  the  eleven  free  grammar  schools,  or  respectable  semin- 
aries [to  be  "  incorporated  with  the  present  district  5cAoob,"] 
where  the  youth  of  the  province  generally  might  receive  a 
liberal  education,  without  being  removed  many  hundred 
miles  from  the  tender  care  and  watchful  authority  of  their 
parents."  The  committee  was  also  opposed  to  the  endow- 
ment of  "  Bang's  College,  or  any  other  extensive  university 
which  can  only  be  viewed  as  of  benefit  to  those  whose  wealth, 
enables  them  to  bear  the  great  expense  of  sending  their  chil* 
dren  to  the  capital  of  the  province ;"  but  it  recommended, 
that  £2,000  be  set  apart  for  the  annual  support  of  a  provin- 
Qial  seminary  at  York,  "whether  called  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege, or  by  any  other  name."  They  further  recommended, 
that  £60  be  annually  granted  to  establish  a  school  in  each  oT 
the  182  townships  of  Upper  Canada,  (being  12  schools  in  ik 
district,)  and  thus  give  to  Upper  Canada  a  system  of  edu* 
cation  that  might  well  be  envied  by  any  other  colony  in  Hia 
Majesty's  dominions."  The  report  was  partially  acted  upon 
in  1839.    See  page  394.      . 

In  November,  1881,  Lord  Goderich,  in  a  dispatch,  pro* 
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tbe  King's  CoU^  charter  be  sorrenderedi  wil^ 
s  modificatioiL 

the  fuQCtions  of  the  Upper  Canada  Board  of 
ieaaed ;  imd  the  school  lands  under  its  maoage- 
reinvested  in  the  Grown,  with  a  view  to  haying 
s  of  their  sale  annually  applied  as  might  be  di- 
ye  legislature.  In  the  same  year,  £7,000  having 
ed  by  authority  of  the  Wesleyan  ConferencCi  the 
9Cted  for  the  proposed  Upper  Canada  Academy 
and  the  building  commenced.  On  the  18th  of 
the  Academy  was  opened;  and  in  October  of 
Boyal  Charter  was  obtained  for  it,  through  the 
f  the  Sev.  Dr.  Eyerson.* 
nas  BAlph,  who  travelled  in  Upper  Canada  in 
us  refers  to  the  state  of  the  schools  at  that  time. 
It  is  really  melancholy  to  traverse  tiie  province, 
I  many  of  the  common  schools ;  you  find  a  herd 
,  instructed  by  some  anti*British  adventurer,  in- 
>  tbe  young  and  tender  mind  sentiments  hostile 
it  state  ;t  false  accounts  of  the  late  war  in  which 

S^rton  Ryenon,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ii  a  yoongw  0011  of  the  ble 
i  Ryerwm,  (a  United  Bmpire  Loyalist,  of  New  Jpnej^  w]m> 
w  Bnmswiok  in  1793.)  He  waa  born  in  CfaarioftteTiDe,  ooimty 
•per  Canada,  in  180S ;  entered  the  Wealeyan  miniitry  In  1SS5 ; 
le  OkritUan  Ottardim  (which  he  eetabliahed)  in  1889 ;  Frinoipal 
ego  (Cobonrg)  in  1841 ;  appmnted  CfaiefSoperintendentof  Bdtt- 
rOanada  in  1844 ;  made  a  tonr  of  inquiry  in  Bnrope  in  1844—5 ; 
ha  present  syitem  of  pubHo  inatmetion  in  Upper  Canada  in 

proper  to  remark  here  that  it  was  not  untfl  1846  tiliat  a  dieok 
thia  abose  of  pnblio  oonfidenoe  on  the  part  of  Amerioan  or 
teachers.  In  the  Upper  Canada  oommon  school  law  of  1850 
that  "  no  foreign  boc^  in  the  English  branches  can  be  naed  in 
immon  schools  witiioiit  the  express  perndsrion  of  Cooncfl  ci  Pnbfio 
Foreign  teachers  were  also  required  by  the  school  Acta  of  1843 
6  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Her  Blajesty  before  they  conld  reoei?e 
'  qualification  from  the  County  Board  of  Public  Instmotion. 
re  provisions  of  the  school  law  are  thus  justified  by  the  Re?.  Dr. 
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Great  Britain  was  engaged  with  the  United  States ,  geogra- 
phy setting  forth  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  &c^  as 
the  largest  and  finest  cities  in  the  world ;  historical  reading 
books,  describing  the  American  population  as  the  most  free 
and  enlightened  under  heaven ;  insisting  on  the  superiori^ 
of  their  laws  and  institutions,  to  those  of  all  the  world,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  agrarian  outrages  and  mob  supremacy  daily 
^witnessed  and  lamented;  and  American  spelling-books, 
dictionaries,  and  grammar,  teaching  them  an  anti-British  dia- 
lect, and  idiom ;  although  living  in  a  province,  and  beiog 
subjects,  of  the  British  crown."*    Pp.  262,  Appendix.t 

Ryeraon  in  his  speoial  Report  to  the  Legislature  in  1847 :  "  I  tbink  that  Um  efil 
arises  from  the  employment  of  Amerioan  teachers  than  from  the  use  of  Amerf- 
•oan  text-books.  *  *  *  *  *  Whatever  may  be  thoo^  of  the  wisdom  ot  ex- 
pediency of  restricting  legal  certificates  of  qnalifioatioQ  to  natural  bom  or  nat- 
uralized British  snbjects,  I  believe  public  sentiment  is  against  its  repeal,  and  ia 
.&vor  of  having  the  youth  of  the  country  taught  by  our  own  feDownnibjeots,  as 
well  as  out  of  our  own  books.  *  *  *    In  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  American 
books  from  the  schools,  I  have  explained  that  it  is  not  because  they  are  foreign 
books  simply  that  they  are  excluded,  but  because  they  are,  with  very  few  exr 
oeptions,  anti-British,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    They  are  unlike  the  school 
books  of  any  other  enlightened  nation,  so  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  knoW' 
ing.    The  school  books  of  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain  contain  noth' 
ing  hostile  to  the  institutions  or  derogatory  to  the  character  of  any  other 
tion.  *  *  *  American  school  books,  with  very  few  exceptions,  abound  in 
ments.and  allusions  prejudicial  to  the  institutions  of  the  British  nation,"  dbo. 

*  Oisexvaiiona  made  during  a  Vtnif  dbe^  iogeihar  with  a  SUUistioal 
<ff  l^pper  Canada — By  Dr.  Thomas  Rolph,  Anoaster,  Gore  Distriot|  Uppc^ 
Canada.    Dundas,  1836. 

.f  Dr.  Rolph,  in  his  observations,  states  that  there  was  in  Pkesoott,  at 
time  of  his  visit,  1832 — 3,   "a  very  elegant  stone  building  erected  by 
Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Champion,  and  denominated  the  G^renviD^^ 
College,  [Prescott  being  in  the  county  of  Granville]  84  feet  in  length,  with 
wings,  one  at  either  end  40  feet  each  in  length.  *  *  *  When  GrenviUe 
oomes  into  active  operation  it  will  affi>rd  a  finuhed  eduoatioii.    In  conn 
with  this  college  or  establishment  there  will  be  a  library  for  general 
tion,  which  will  be  bought  at  the  public  expense,  the  proprietor  supplying 
number  of  miscellaneous  works :  the  proceeds  of  the  library  will  be 
ted  to  the  clothing  of  poor  children  who  .wiU  be  instmoted  gratuitously  in 
college."    [We  believe  these  expectations  were  never  realised — the  ooUege  not 
having  gone  into  operation.] — Boiph^s  ObMrvoMoiu^"  deo,,  pp.  148|  149. 
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1886,  the  HoiL  and  Bight  Reverend  Bishop  McDonell 
88  a  legacy  by  will,  four  acres  of  land  to  a  projected 
an  Catholic  College,  to  be  named  St  Baphaels,  and  to 
itablished  in  the  County  of  Glengarry.  The  site  of  the 
ige  ¥^afl  afterwards  removed  to  Eangston.  In  1887, 
ustitution  was  incorporated  as  Begiopolis  College ;  but 
18  not  until  1846  that  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
Trustees  under  the  will  to  convey  the  Bishop's  legacy  to 
Holl^e  corporation.  In  the  following  year  the  col- 
was  formally  opened. 

the  public  accounts  of  Upper  Canada,  the  expenditure 
ublic  schools  {torn  1882  to  1886,  is  given  as  follows : 


Common  School*.       Diatrlct  Sebooli.  ToUL 

1S32, $  9,600 $4,000 $13,600 

1833, 36,200 3,861 39,061 

1834, 31,400 3,981 36,381 

1836, 33,800 4,646 38,346 

1836, 36,800 4^669 40,369 


CHAPTEB  V. 

UAMENTARY  INQUIRT  AND  TIB  RBSULTB,  1836— 184S. 

1886,  another  spasmodic  effort  was  made  to  revive  the 
;  spirit  of  education  in  the  province,  and  a  commisifpon 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  examine  the  systems 
blic  instruction  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
t  the  result  Dr.  Charles  Buncombe,  (a  member  of  the 
ncial  parliament,)  the  gentleman  deputed  on  behalf  of 
hree  commissioners  (Drs.  Buncombe,  T.  B.  Morrison 
[?.  Bruce,)  to  perform  this  labor,  visited  various  States 
8  Union,  and  embodied  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  Report,  accompanied  by 
nple  corroborative  appendix,  and  a  voluminous  bill, 
I  he  drafted  with  great  care,  and  in  which  he  proposed 
mt  $60,000  per  annum  in  aid  of  common  schools. 
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,  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  histoiy,  it  may  be  mtarest- 
ing  to  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  Dr.  Dunscombe's  Be- 
port,  in  which  he  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  American 
systems  of  public  instruction  in  1836.  Dr.  Duncombe  was 
an  active,  intelligent  man,  and  from  his  strong  liberal  views 
and  personal  history,  must  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  witr 
ness  in  regard  to  American  institutions.  He  says  (page  11) : 
''  In  the  United  States,  where  they  devote  much  time  and 
expense  towards  the  promotion  of  literature,  they  are 
equally  destitute  of  a  system  of  national  education,  with 
ourselves ;  and,  although,  by  their  greater  exertion  to  im- 
port the  improvements  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
continent,  and  their  numerous  attempts  at  systematizing 
these  modem  modes  of  education  so  as  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  future  perfect  system  of  education  adapted  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  they  have  placed  themselves  in 
advance  of  us  in  their  common  school  system,  yet,  after  all, 
their  schools  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  schools  upon  bad  or 
imperfect  systems.  They  seem  groping  in  the  dark ;  no  in- 
struction in  the  past  to  guide  the  future,  no  beacon  lights 
no  counsel  of  wise  men  to  guide  them,  more  than  we  have, 
upon  the  subject  of  common  schools."    Page  11. 

'*  In  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  have  witnessed  and  am 
capable  of  judging,  their  common  school  systems  are  as  de- 
fective as  our  own.  They  have,  according  to  their  publio 
documents,  about  80,000  common  school  teachers,  but  veiy 
few  of  whom  have  made  any  preparation  for  their  duties; 
the  most  of  them  assume  their  office  as  a  Uan^porary  employ- 
ment"   Page  63. 

That  the  Canadian  system  of  popular  instruction  was 
equally  inefficient^  was  fully  admitted ;  and  Dr.  Duncombe 
has  recorded  the  historical  fact  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill 
which  he  proposed  fgr  the  adoption  of  the  legislature.  The 
labors,  however,  of  Dr.  Duncombe  were  productive  of  no 
immediate  results. 
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larter  of  King's  College  University  having  been 
x)  exdnsi ve  in  its  character  to  be  generally  acoepta- 
^gislatare  petitioned  the  king  to  amend  it  In  re- 
Majesty's  Government  authorized  the  provincial 
e  to  do  so.  After  much  discussion  a  bill  amend- 
harter  and  incorporating  Upper  Canada  College 
University  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1887, 
afterwards  received  Her  Miyesty's  assent 
f^  1889,  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  converting 
x^  schools  into  grammar  schools;  providing  for 
intment  by  the  Government  of  five  trustees  for 
plying  a  portion  of  the  university  endowment 
apport ;  atid  setting  apart  250,000  acres  of  crown 
» permanent  endowment  of  these  schools.  The  Act 
>priated  not  less  than  one  half  the  revenues  of  the 
King's  College  to  the  support  of  Upper  Canada 
ntil  the  University  would  be  established.  JC200 
applied  to  the  erection  of  a  grammar  school  in 
rict^  provided -an  equal  sum  was  raised  by  sub- 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  provided  the  buildings 
bed  were  permanently  insured.  The  Aqt  further 
for  the  payment  of  £100  to  each  of  four  other 
schools  which  might  be  established  in  towns  or 
ot  nearer  than  six  miles  from  the  county  town,  and 
not  less  than  sixty  scholars  were  educated. 
),  the  Presbyterians,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
ad,  wishing  to  establish  a  theological  and  literary 
#  Kingston,  obtained  an  Act  of  incorporation  for 
le  provincial  legislature.  The  Governor  General 
the  Act  for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's 
thereon;  but  in  the  following  year,  (1841,)  tiie 
Emted  a  Boyal  Charter  erecting  the  institution  into 
iversity  of  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston."  Two 
were  immediately  afterwards  organized,  viz.  Theo- 
Arts.  The  faculty  of  Medicine  was  added  in  1864^ 
3f  Law  in  1861.    See  Part  Second,  chapter  v.,  vi. 
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In  1840,  the  Congregationalists  established  a  Theolo^cal 
Institute  at  Toronto.  In  1848,  a  similar  institution  was  es- 
tablished at  Montreal ;  but  in  1846  it  was  removed  to  To- 
ronto and  amalgamated  with  the  institution  there.  In  1860, 
the  Congregational  College  of  Nova  Scotia  was  also  absorb- 
ed in  the  Toronto  Institution,  and  the  name  of  the  new 
establishment  changed  to  that  of  the  Congregational  Coll^ 
of  British  North  America.  In  the  same  year  (1840,)  the 
United  Presbyterians  opened  a  Divinity  Hall  at  London,  U. 
0.  In  1841  it  was  formally  recognized  by  the  synod ;  in 
1849  it  was  removed  to  Toronto,  and  in  18i81  it  was  meiged 
in  Knox  College,  Toronto.    (See  next  page.) 

The  eventful  crisis  of  1887,  by  which  the  political  hori- 
zon was  overcast,  and  Canada  was  plunged  into  civil  war, 
prevented  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  which  had  been 
anxiously  entertained  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  common 
school  system.  In  1839,  the  clouds  of  war  and  tumult 
had  passed  away,  and  in  1840,  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  united  under  one  Legislature.  In 
1841,  the  first  Parliament  of  United  Canada  passed  an  Act 
definitely  establishing  a  system  of  popular  education  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  endowed  it  with  an  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  of  $200,000. 

Thus  was  reached  a  great  turning  point  in  the  somewhat 
checkered  educational  history  of  Canada;  and,  although  the 
effort  was  long  and  painful,  the  point  once  gained  has  never 
been  abandoned. 

In  1841,  Upper  Canada  Academy  was  converted  into  the 
University  of  Victoria  College,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Eyerson,  and  received  from  the  legislature  an  an- 
nual grant  of  £500.  The  college  was  opened  with  one 
faculty,  that  of  Arts ;  the  faculty  of  Medicine  was  added  in 
1854,  and  that  of  Law  in  1862.   See  Part  Second,  chap,  v.,  vL 

In  the  same  year,  (1841,)  the  Society  of  Friends  estab- 
lished a  seminary  for  both  sexes  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres  near  Picton,  in  Prince  Edward  county. 
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141—2,  a  Diooesan  Theological  School  for  the  Chnzch 
land  was  established  at  Coboorg  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
mta  In  1852  it  was  merged  into  Trinity  CoUegCi 
%  See  Part  Second,  chapters  v.,  vi. 
ipril,  1842,  the  foundation  stone  of  King's  College 
d,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  by  His  Excellency 
irles  Bagot,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  In  June, 
he  XJniversily  was  formally  opened  under  the 
ney  of  the  Bight  Beverend  Bishop  Strachan.  In 
ye  library  of  the  University  was  first  formed.  In 
le  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  had  increased 
0;  in  1861  to  15,000. 

^  an  effort  was  made  to  unite  or  afiUiate  Sling's 
,  Toronto,  with  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  but  the 
fiuled ;  and  with  its  failure  commenced  a  systematic 
a  of  the  claims  of  all  denominations  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  King's  College. 
48,  another  school  law,  applicable  to  Upper  Canada 
ras  passed;  and  the  Act  of  1841,  so  £E^r  as  it  re- 
Upper  Canada,  repealed. 

)44,  Knox'  Theological  College  was  established,  by 

9e)  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  but  its  charter 

obtained  untQ  1858.    See  Part  Second,  chapter  v. 


CHAPTEB  yi 

XMENT,  CHANGS,  AND  FROORBSS,  FROM  1844—1853. 

44^  His  Excellency  the  Gh>ye(mor  General  appointed 
erend  Dr.  Ryerson  (the  present  head  of  the  depart- 
o  be  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Upper  Canada, 
sroon  specially  set  himself  to  reconstruct,  upon  a 
and  more  enduring  foundation,  the  entire  system 
ie  elementary  instruction  in  Upper  Canada^  As 
linaiy  step,  he  deyoted  a  year  to  the  examination 
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and  oomparison  of  the  systems  of  education  in  Emt 
America,  and  embodied  the  resolts  in  an  elaborat 
port  on  a  System  of  Public  Instraction  tot  Upper  0 

In  1847,  a  bill  providing  for  the  establidiment  of  o 
schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  vr 
pared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  r 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  common  sch( 
tem,  and  as  a  necessary  part  of  it,  a  normal  school  foi 
Canada,  was  established  at  Toronto  in  November,  1 

In  1848,  St  Joseph's  College  was  established  at  I 
now  the  city  of  Ottawa,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ghiign 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ottawa.    See  pages  485- 

The  agitation  against  the  constitution  of  Eang's 
having  continued  unabated,  the  Hon.  Robert  Baldw: 
Attorney-General  for  Upper  Canada)  introduced  i 
legislature,  in  1849,  an  elaborate  bill,  de&igned  to  pi 
institution  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing, — ^to  abol 
remaining  provisions  of  the  Royal  Charter,  and  to 
the  name  of  King's  College  to  that  of  the  Univei 
Toronto.    The  bill  soon  afterwards  became  a  law. 

During  the  three  years  which  followed  the  passing 
Common  School  Act  of  1846,  it  was  subjected  to 
deal  of  unfriendly  criticism,  which  resulted,  in  1849 
hasty  passage  of  a  new  Act,  entirely  repealing  the 
one.  This  new  Act  wa^  however,  upon  examinati 
nounced  to  be  ill  adapted  to  promote  the  educatii 
terests  of  the  country,  and,  upon  the  reconunendatioi 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  its  operation  ^ 
tually  suspended. 

In  1860,  the  whole  sjrstem  of  popular  education 
went  a  thorough  revision,  and  a  compr^ensive  draf 
on  the  subject  was  submitted  to  the  Government 
Chief  Superintendent  This  Inll  was  ooncurred  in 
legislature,  and  became  law  in  June  of  that  year. 
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forms  the  basis  of  the  present  common  scnool  sjrstem  of  Up- 
per Canada.    See  Part  Second,  chapter  i. 

The  Chair  of  Divinity  having  been  abolished,  and  other 
changes  having  been  made  in  the  University  of  Toronto  un- 
acceptable to  the  Bishop  and  other  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  venerable  prelate  (although  in  his  72d  year,) 
vigorously  set  about  the  establishment  of  an  exclusively 
Church  of  England  University.  In  this  he  was  eminently 
successful ;  and  having,  in  1850,  secured  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion for  it  from  the  Canadian  legislature,  he  obtained,  in 
1851,  a  Royal  Charter  from  the  Queen  for  the  University 
of  Trinity  College,  at  Toronto.  The  institution  was  formally 
opened  in  1852,  and  the  Diocesan  Theological  School  at 
Gobourg  merged  in  it.    See  Part  Second,  chapters  v.,  vi. 

In  the  same  year,  (1852,)  St.  Michael's  College  was  estab- 
lished at  Toronto,  by  some  clergymen  of  the  order  of  St. 
Basil,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Eight  Reverend  Doctor 
de  Charbonell,  Second  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
diocese.    See  Part  Second,  chapter  v. 

In  1858,  some  valuable  improvements  were  made  in  the 
details  of  the  Common  school  system.  After  having  been 
discussed  at  various  county  school  conventions,  which  were 
held  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  these  im- 
provements wfere  embodied  in  a  supplementary  school  bill, 
and  in  that  form  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

HIGHER  AND  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION,  ETC.,  1853—1861. 

In  the  year  1858,  an  important  change  was  made  by  the 
^islature  in  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  To 
lonto.    In  1849,  the  feculty  of  Divinity  was  abolished- 
iQ  1858  the  faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  were  also  abolish 
^  and  the    lectures  discontinued.     By  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ifincks'  bill,  which  became  law  this  year,  the  functions  of 
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the  University  wereleparated  firom  those  of  the  College,  and 
two  separate  and  distinct  institutions  were  established.  Uni- 
versitj  College  became  a  teaching  institution  for  the  re- 
maining faculty  of  Arts ;  while  the  University  of  Toronto 
became  solely  an  examining  body  in  each  of  the  Acuities 
of  Arts,  Law  and  Medicine.  The  Senate  prescribed  the 
University  course  and  appointed  the  Universi^  examiners. 
The  intention  was  to  model  the  institution  after  the  design 
of  the  London  University,  and  to  constitute  it  a  sole  Uni- 
versity for  Upper  Canada,  having  the  various  colleges  in  the 
country  affiliated  with  it  as  teaching  institutions.  There 
having  been  no  permanent  endowment  provided  for  these 
various  colleges,  and  they  have  continued  up  to  the  present 
day,  separate  and  independent  universities,  with  power  to 
grant  degrees  in  the  several  Acuities,  without  reference  to  a 
common  university  standard.  See  Part  Second,  chap,  v.,  vL 
The  Grammar  schools,  which  were  first  established  in  Up- 
per Canada  in  1807,  were  suffered  to  remain  in  a  very  un- 
•  satisfactory  state  until  1853.  In  that  year  an  improvement 
in  their  condition  was  effected  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  who  prepared  a  draft  of  Bill  for  their  entire 
reorganization  and  management.  Owing,  however,  to  a  re- 
pugnance on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  assimilate  the  financial  principles  of  the  Grammar  and 
Common  School  Acts,  and  thus  to  impose  upon  the  muni- 
cipalities the  duty  of  imposing  a  tax  at  least  equal  in 
amoimt  to  that  of  the  legislative  grant  to  Grammar  schools, 
the  objects  of  the  bill  were  partially' defeated ;  and  the  an- 
ticipated improvement  in  the  condition  of  these  schools  did 
not  reach  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
in  the  bill.  Further  legislation  is,  therefore,  rendered  neoeB- 
sary  in  order  to  make  the  Grammar  schools  more  efficient  as 
superior  commercial  or  classical  schools.  See  Part  Second, 
chapter  iii. 
In  1855 — 6,  L'Assomption  College  was  established  at 
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wieh,  by  the  Jeaoit  fiEitliera,  but  was  afterwards  trana- 
i  to  members  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  who  oonducted 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Bight  Beverend  Doctor  Pinson- 
,  first  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

1867,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Upper  Cana- 
coeeded,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Bev.  J.  U. 
son,  in  establishing  a  seminary  at  Belleville  for  the 
ition  of  males  and  female&  Extensive  buildings  were 
Ml,  and  the  seminary  soon  went  into  active  operation. 

le  same  year  witnessed  the  establishment,  at  Woodstock, 
le  county  of  Oxford,)  by  the  Baptists  of  Upper  Canada, 
e  Canadian  Literary  Institute,  for  the  superior  educa- 
jt  males  and  females.  See  also  Part  Second,  chap,  v* 
1858,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  private  benevolence, 
ool  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  com- 
led  in  Toronto  by  Mr.  J.  B.  McGann.  It  has  accom* 
ed  much  good,  and  has  received  the  countenance  and 
ort  of  the  public.    See  Part  Second,  chapter  viL 

1868,  the  Model  Grammar  School  for  Upper  Canada 
opened  at  Toronta  This  institution  is  designed  as  a 
tl  for  the  other  Grammar  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
18  a  Training  School  for  Masters  of  Grammar  Schools. 
.  1858,  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  with 
uiction  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  Sir 
and  Head,  authorized  the  erection  of  the  handsome 
ingB  in  University  Park  for  the  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
ty, and  of  University  College. 

diough  ample  public  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
ior  education  of  males  in  the  Grammar  schools  and 
Tniversities,  no  corresponding  legislative  provision  has 
een  made  for  the  superior  education  of  females.  Their ' 
ate  elementary  education  is  amply  provided  for  under 
/ommon  School  Act,  (although  this  provision  of  the 
I  acted  upon  to  a  very  limited  extent,)*  and  they  may^ 

ml  Mbool  tnatoet  are  anthoriied  to  wtebUab,  with  the  ooooarreDce  of 
il  Mpermtendent,  a  lecond  or  female  lohool  in  each  aection;  and  ia 
26 


.  I 
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and  do,  receive  instruction  with  boys  in  manj  ortheOniii- 
mar  schools ;  but  up  to  this  time  private  enterprise  alone  has 
provided  for  the  superior  education  of  females.  The  Meth- 
odists, Boman  Catholics  and  Baptists,  as  separate  oommuni- 
ties,  have  sought  to  supply  this  defect  in  our  higher  educa- 
tional system.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodista^  facili- 
ties  for  higher  female  education  existed  at  Cobourg  from 
1888  until  1844.  The  Methodists  now  enjoy  the  same 
advantages  at  Belleville  and  at  Hamilton,  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Toronto,  Ouelph,  London,  tc^ 
and  the  Baptists  at  Woodstock.  A  Wesleyan  Female 
College  was  established  at  Dundas,  but  in  1861  it 
was  merged  in  a  more  extensive  establishment  at  Hamil- 
ton, which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  There  are  also 
some  very  superior  ladies'  private  schools  in  the  dties,  and 
in  several  of  the  towns  of  Upper  Canada. 

lu  October,  1859,  the  ceremony  of  placing  the  cope-stone 
on  the  new  buildings  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College  was  performed  by  His  Excellency,  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  visitor  of  the  University.  Early  in  1880^ 
the  institution  was  formally  opened. 

In  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  numerous  petitiou; 
asking  for  an  inquiry  into  the  expenditures  and  educational 
standard  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  CW* 
lege,  a  committee  of  the  legislature  was  appointed  in  1800  to 
take  evidence  on  the  subject;  and  in  1861  a  commission  wtf 
issued  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  to  inquire 
further  into  the  matter.  This  commission  consisted  of  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Toronto  University,  and  a  repreett^ 
,  ative  from  each  of  the  Universities  of  Victoria  and  QueeD*« 
Colleges,  with  the  bursar  of  the  Toronto  University  ind 
Colleges  as  their  secretary.    The  commissioners  have  made 

cities,  towns  and  villages  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  is  authorned  "toddtf- 
mine  the  nnmber,  sites,  kind  and  description  of  schools  [i  e.  for  boyifgiriB,  elk^ 
ed  children :  high  schools,  d^c]  to  be  establishsd  and  maintained  in  eaoh  diji 
town  or  village." 
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a  comprehensive  Report  on  the  subject  The  Senate  has 
also  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  affiliation,  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Report.    The  Commissioners  recommend : 

^'Senate. — ^That  the  Senate  be  reconstituted,  and  consist  for 
the  future  of  a  fixed  number;  viz.,  first.  The  heads  of 
affiliated  colleges ;  second.  One  member  from  each  affiliated 
college,  elected  by  the  corporation  thereof;  and,  third.  The 
remaining  one-third  appointed  by  government 

"2.  That  the  elected  members  continue  in  office  five  years, 
and  be  eligible  forVe-election. 

^'  8.  That  an  annual  meeting  be  held  in  rotation  at  the 
seats  of  the  various  colleges,  and  that  the  other  meetings  be 
held  at  any  place  deemed  most  cofivenient  by  the  Senate. 

"4.  That  the  Senate  have  control  of  the  bursar's  office. 

"5.  That  the  offices  of  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  be 
continued, — the  former  to  be  appointed  by  government;  the 
vice-chancellor,  as  at  present,  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate. 

"  6.  That  no  scholarships  be  founded  by  the  Senate;  but 
that  a  sum  not  exceediug  $1,000  be  annually  appropriated 
for  competition  at  a  general  examination  of  all  affiliated 
college  students,  the  successful  competitors  being  distin- 
guished as  "  honor  men." 

"  7.  That  the  name  be  changed  to  the  University  of  Upper 
Canada  and  University  College  to  King's  College,  Toronto. 

"8.  That  the  library  and  museums  be  regarded  as  belong 
ing.to  King's  College,  Toronto. 

"  9.  The  Senate  make  annual  returns  to  the  government 

"10.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  common 
curriculum  of  study  for  all  affiliated  colleges. 

"  11.  That  the  Senate  shall  appoint  examiners,  and  provide  * 
for  payment  of  same. 

"  12.  That  the  Senate  have  power  to  provide  for  the  actual 
expenses  of  its  members  while  attending  its  sessions. 

*^ Affiliated  Colleges, — 1.  That  the  affiliated  colleges  be  the 
chartered  colleges  which  como  within  the  requirements  of 
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the  act,  provided  each  of  them  accepts  the  conditions  which 
may  be  hereafter  imposed. 

"  2.  That  the  aflSliated  colleges  with  university  powers 
confer  no  degrees  in  arts,  except  on  such  students  as  have 
passed  an  examination  by  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Upper  Canada,  and  that  the 
claim  to  all  public  aid  be  forfeited  if  this  condition  is 
violated. 

"  8.  That  all  students  who  have  passed  the  examination  of 
the  Senate  and  graduated  in  their  respective  colleges,  shall    \ 
be  entitled  to  rank  as  graduates  of  the  University  of  Upper 
Canada. 

"4.  That  the  university  examinations  of  candidates  shall 
be  held  in  the  respective  colleges,  where  also  the  degrees 
shall  be  conferred. 

"  5.  That  in  the  case  of  King's  College,  the  bill  shall  pro- 
vide that  corporate  powers  be  conferred  upon  this  institu- 
tion with  provision  for  the  appointment  of  professors, 
regulation  of  salaries,  expenditure,  &c.;  and  for  conferring 
degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  incorporated  affiliated  colleges. 
Also,  that  the  necessary  powers  for  conferring  degrees  be 
provided  in  the  case  of  Regiopolis  College,  Kingston. 

'^  6.  That  no  degree  shall  be  conferred  on  any  candidate 
who  has  not  passed  through  a  course  of  study  and  attend- 
ance in  some  affiliated  college,  prescribed  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Upper  Canada. 

"7.  That  the  apportionment  of  public  funds  to  the  affili- 
ated colleges  be  fixed  and  equal,  except  in  the  case  of 
King's  College,  and  that  King's  College  have  an  annual  ap- 
propriation from  the  general  income  fund  not  exceeding 
$28,000. 

"  8.  That  $500  be  allowed  to  each  college  for  scholarships, 
or  prizes,  to  be  awarded  by  competitive  college  examination, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland. 
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That  eBch  college  shall  annually  furnish  to  government 
ed  statement  of  its  income  and  expenditure. 
That  the  University  of  Upper  Canada  shall  confer 
"ees  excepting  through  the  affiliated  colleges. 
That  the  Senate  shall  have  a  right  to  accommodation 
affiliated  college.  « 

That  religious  denominations  and  private  individuals 
ive  power  to  found  scholarships  at  each  of  the  affili* 
alleges,  with  such  regulations  as  nuiy  receive  the 
1  of  the  governing  body  in  each, 
[liat  the  library  and  museums  of  the  Toronto  Uni- 
be  transferred  to  and  become  the  property  of 
College,  Toronto;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  very 
{vantages  thereby  conferred,  each  of  the  other  affili- 
lieges  should  receive  a  liberal  grant  for  founding  or 
ag  a  library  and  museum,  irrespective  of  any  annual 
■iation." 

Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  on  bis 
Canada,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  visited  all  the  prin- 
lucational  institutions  of  the  province.  On  leaving 
mtry  he  made  a  donation  of  $800  to  each  of  them, 
loney  has  in  all  cases,  we  believe,  been  invested,  and 
beeds  applied  to  th^  establishment  of  an  annual  gold 
yr  other  prize,  in  the  several  institutions  which  were 
1  by  the  royal  gift. 


PART  SECOND. 

lRT  op  each  class  op  educational  INSTITUnONa 

le  second  part  of  this  article,  ^jre  propose  to  give  a 
3  sketch  of  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  the  fol- 
classes  of  educational  institutions,  &c.,  in  Upper 
,  banning,  as  we  should  naturally  do,  with  the  ele- 
f  school : — 
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Chapter  I. — Public  Elementabt  Schools  Bun 
Legislahye  Aid. 

1.  Oornvrnxm  Schools; 

2.  Boman  Catholic  Separate  Schools; 
8.  Protestant  Separate  Schools; 

4.  Oohured  Separate  Schools. 

Chapter  II. — Public  Elementary  Schools  not  Bi 
ING  Legislative  Aid. 

1.  Church  of  England  Parochial  Schools; 

2.  Private  Schools  for  hays  and  girls; 
8.  Sunday  Schools. 

Chapter  III. — Superior  Schools  Receiving  Leg 
tive  Aid. 

1.  Upper  Canada  College  and  Model  Orammar  School 

2.  The  County  Orammar  Schools. 

Chapter  IV. — Superior  Schools  not  Begeiving  Li 
lative  Aid. 

1,  College  Preparatory  Schools; 

2.  Seminaries  and  Academies. 
Chapter  V. — Professional  Schools. 

L  0/ Theology; 

2.  Of  Law; 

8.  0/  Medicine; 

4.  0/  Teaching. 
Chapter  VI. — Universities. 
Chapter  VII. — Supplementary  Elementary  Edi 
tional  Agencies. 

1.  Schools  for  Orphans; 

2.  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb; 
8.  Schools  for  Juvenile  Criminals. 

Chapter  VIII. — Other  Supplementary  Educaud] 
Agencies. 

1.  Mechanics^  Institutes; 

2.  Literary  Societies; 
8.  Libraries. 
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CHAPTER  L 
HENTAKT  8CII00IB  RBCEIVING  LKCBLAIIVX  AIIX 
Common  SchooU. 

if  featiires  of  the  common  school  Bjstem  of 
ida  are  ideotical  with  those  of  other  coantries ; 
idaptatioD  to  the  wants  of  the  coantrjr  and  the 
be  people^  it  is  essentially  Canadian, 
uiada  is  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  State 
'rk  for  the  machinery  of  her  commoa  schools; 
isetts  for  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  sup- 
Ireland  for  the  best  complete  aeriea  of  common- 
is  which  have  been  published ;  and  to  Germany 
em  of  normal-Bchool  training.  All,  however,  are 
and  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
tt  they  are  no  longer  exotic,  but  "racy  of  the  aolL" 
',  town,  township,  and  village  hss  its  own  muni- 
;il,  and  each  city,  town,  village,  and  school 
its  own  independent  board  of  school  trustees, 
rested  with  extensive  corporate  powers.  One  is 
civic  aCTairB,  while  the  oUier  is  not  less  so  in  all 
taining  to  the  schools.  The  one  aocepts,  on  be- 
rate-payers,  the  Legislative  School  Qrant,  and 
assessment  equivalent  to  the  amount  granted ; 
ther  imposes  any  additional  assessment  required, 
Is  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  school  moneys, 
school  libraries,  and  promotes  the  general  ia- 
le  schools.     In  Upper  Canada  there  an 

43  Coontin ; 
S  C3ti«; 
84  TOwnt  md  Inoorptmtojl  VDItgeti  ad 
4T9  Townahipa, — or  about 

SIO  MoBidpdHlM  In  ■U. 
)  also  the  ssme  number  of  city,  tom,  and  vSlags 
orations,  together  with  upwards  of  4,000  aohool 
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corporations  in  the  rural  school  sections.  The  schools  are 
inspected  at  least  twice  a  year  by  local  superintendents  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  council.  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
these  officers  are  appointed,  and  their  duties  prescribed,  by 
the  boards  of  trustees.  Each  local  superintendent  is  re- 
quired to  deliver  a  school  lecture  in  each  section  at  least 
once  a  year,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  The  judges, 
magistrates,  and  other  official  persons  specially  named, 
together  with  the.  clergy  of  the  diflferent  religious  persua- 
sions in  the  country,  are  cx-q^cu?  "  school  visitors,"  and  are 
authorized  to  visit  the  schools  and  aid  with  their  counsel 
and  advice  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  popular  edu- 
cation. In  each  county  there  is  also  one  or  more  boards  of 
public  instruction  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
teachers,  composed  of  local  superintendents  and  of  the 
trustees  of  county  grammar  schools. 

As  a  central  authority,  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, is  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  both  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The  council  has  the  entire  control  of  the  normal  and  model 
schools,  prescribes  the  text-books  for  the  public  schools,  the 
reading  books  for  the  public  school  libraries,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  both  grammar  and 
common  schools,  for  the  examination  of  common-school 
teachers,  and  the  management  of  the  public  school  libraries. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  as  his  name  im- 
plies, is  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  is  appointed  to 
administer  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  school  system.  He 
is,  ex-qffuno,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  normal  and  model 
schools,  and  prepares  all  the  general  regulations  and  reports^ 
relating  to  the  public  schools,  &c. 

Such  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  of  commoa 
school  instruction  in  Upper  Canada.  In  a  few  partioukrB 
it  differs  essentially  from  any  of  the  school  systems  in  op* 
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Europe  or  the  United  States.  It  maj,  therefor^ 
ting  to  refer  to  these  peculiarities  in  detail,  as  thej 
throw  light  upon  both  the  Canadian  and  American 
9  compared  with  the  English  and  Irish  systems, 
chief  executive  of  the  Canadian  system  is  a  non- 
,nd  permanent  officer.  The  success  and  efficiency 
stem  is  never,  as  in  the  United  States,  subjected 
'  year,  to  incessant  change;  nor  is  the  executive 

the  system  systematically  risked  at  the  polls  or 
:,  where  sound  judgment  and  wise  counsels  do  no^ 
revail ;  although  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  ad- 
^he  system  "  in  accordance  with  the  well  under- 
}hes  of  the  people."  In  fact^  with  the  truest 
on  of  the  great  and  fundamental  objects  of  n 
■  Christian  and  national  education,  designed  to 
-y  grade  of  society  alike,  the  Canadian  Legislature 

yet  permitted  it  to  degenerate  into  a  symbol  of 

to  be  the  subject  of  a  partisan  warfare.  So  nobl# 
t  is  worthy  of  a  truly  great  people,  and  should  be 
to  their  honor. 

igislature  of  Canada  has  held  that  after  certain 
iciples  have  been  once  settled,  it  is  but  sound  nar 
icy  to  entrust  to  some  enlightened  and  responsible 
ithin  certain  restrictions,  the  important  duty  of 
;  and  keeping  in  continuous  and  active  operation 
m  of  public  instruction.  These  systems  are  not 
n  a  day,  any  more  than  was  the  *^  Eternal  City  on 
hills."  And  the  history  of  the  present  educational 
of  Upper  Canada  confirms  this  truth^;  for,  with  aU 
luous  aid  which  the  Legislature  has  been  able  te 
the  public  to  receive  and  appropriate,  it  has  takem 
en  years,  under  one  guiding  hand  alone,  to  bring 
m  of  public  instruction  through  the  first  stage  of 
Qce.  The  system  is  now  young  and  vigorous^  eor 
ith  capubilitiqs  and  resources  which  are  rarely 
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combined  in  other  state  systems  of  education;  but  had 
Upper  Canada  adopted  the  course  pursued  elsewhere,  we 
feel  persuaded  that  she  would  have  been  dooming  herself 
to  a  continued  educational  infancy,  and  the  schools  would 
have  been  the  subject  of  endless  experiment  and  theory,— 
without  the  guidance  of  that  settled  and  permanent  policy 
which  alone  can  develop  and  mature  a  great  and  compre- 
hensive system. 

2.  The  next  essential  difference  arises  from  the  entirely 
voluntary  or  co-operative  character  of  the  municipal  sup- 
port of  the  Canadian  system  of  public  instruction.  Not  a 
penny  of  tax  is  imposed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  support 
of  the  schools;  nor  is  the  law  compulsory  upon  a  single  mu- 
nicipality of  the  province.  It  simply  offers  public  aid  on 
condition  than  an  equal  amount  be  raised  from  local 
sources,  and  that  the  statutory  obligations  annexed  to  the 
grant  be  complied  with.  Thus,  every  county  of  the  pro- 
vince is  left  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to  whether  it 
will  or  will  not  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Legislature. 
With  a  singular  unanimity,  every  county  of  the  province 
has  accepted  those  terms,  although  now  and  then  an  indi- 
vidual township  has  declined  them ;  still,  no  penalty  attaches 
to  such  a  step,  except  the  loss  of  the  grant  which  it  would 
otherwise  receive.  The  question,  then,  of  free  schools  or 
of  no  schools,  is  left,  where  it  properly  belongs,  to  the  pa- 
triotism and  good  sense  of  the  people  themselves.  They 
thus  feel  that  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  question  rests 
with  themselves,  and  that  they  have  the  sole  authority  to 
decide  it  Thus  their  self-respect  and  dignity  are  preserved; 
while  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying  to  every  troa 
friend  of  local  self-government  and  popular  advancement 

8.  The  third  essential  difference  will  be  found  in  the  fol* 
lowing  extract  from  the  Upper  Canada  schbol  law: — '^  And 
be  it  enacted,  that  no  foreign  books  in  the  English  branches 
of  education  shall  be  used  in  any  model  or  common  school 
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without  the  express  permission  of  the  council  of  public  in- 
struction.''   This  effectually  relieves  the  educational  system 
of  that  greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  its  efficiency  which 
arises,  as  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  respects  in  Eng- 
land, from  an  endless  variety  of  text-books  in  the  schools, 
and  which  renders  any  uniform  standard  of  classification 
impossible.    It  is  certain  that  on  no  light  grounds  should 
Buch  power  be  reserved  to  the  state;  but  like  some  of  these 
invaluable  safeguards  which  must  be  thrown  around  even 
the  most  equitable  and  evenly  balanced  systems  of  human 
government,  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  im- 
pose this  salutary  restriction  on  the  eccentric  tastes  or  mere 
caprice  which  often  governs  parties  in  the  selection  of  text- 
books.    Besides,  although  it  was  admitted  that  isolated 
text-books  might  be  found  possessed  of  many  superior  ex- 
cellencies in  themselves,  still,  such  books  being  written  or 
Compiled  without  any  connection  with  others  of  a  series,  or 
tiniformity  of  design,  were  felt  to  be  serious  hindrances 
lather  than  helps  in  the  process  of  instruction,  as  the  inter- 
tuediate  steps  or  links  of  a  complete  series  were  entirely 
'Wanting,  or  but  imperfectly  supplied.    The  question  was, 
tlierefore,  reduced  to  the  simple  one  of  whether  an  uniform 
series  of  books,  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  scholar,  and  leading  in  complete  and 
«asy  steps  from  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge  to  the 
liigher  branches  of   learning,   should  be  prescribed;    or 
^whether  the  schoolmaster  should  be  compelled  to  gather  a 
oonfused  variety  of  instruction  from  disconnected  books,  in 
each  of  which  the  same  ground  might  have  to  be  gone  over 
Again.     The  wisest  course  was  therefore  adopted ;  and  an 
laniform  series  of  text-books,  based  upon  an  intelligent  sys- 
tem of  classification,  was  adopted  and  recommended  for 
general  use  in  the  schools.    Not  a  single  book  in  use  was 
proscribed;  but  by  providing  a  better  and  cheaper  descrip- 
tion of  text-books,  the  old  ones  gradually  disappeared  from 
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the  schools  and  were  replaced  by  those  recommended.  The 
result  has  justified  what  was  at  first  felt  to  be  a  delicate  ex-  I 
periment,  though  an  imperative  necessity;  and  the  Irish 
National  series  of  text-books  are  now  in  universal  use 
throughout  the  province,  at  a  cost  far  below  what  bad  hith- 
erto been  paid  for  a  heterogeneous  variety  of  inferior  books, 
incapable  alike  of  classification  or  of  limitation  in  number 
and  variety  even  in  the  same  school.* 

4.  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the  manner 
in  which  library  books  have  been  selected  for  the  public 
schools.  To  the  same  central  authority  is  entrusted  the 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  recommending  suitable  reading 
books  for  the  public  school  libraries.  The  reasons  for  this 
course,  although  identical  in  some  respects  with  those  which 
apply  to  the  selection  of  text-books,  are  yet  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars  essentially  different  in  their  character. 
They  were  chiefly  to  prevent  the  introduction  by  skillful 
vendors  or  from  other  sources,  of  unsuitable,  immoral,  irre- 
ligious, or  disloyal  books.t  The  selection  made  by  provin- 
cial authority  amounts  to  about  8,000  volumes,  and  em- 
braces works  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge  and  U 
learning,  including  works  on  Christian  Evidence  and  Nat- 
ural Theology.  From  this  extensive  list,  the  local  author- 
ities are  at  liberty  to  make  a  selection,  while  new  works  of 
value  or  interest  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  list 

6.  The  fifth  peculiarity  relates  to  the  facilities  provided 
by  the  educational  department  for  supplying  the  public 
schools  with  library  and  prize  (but  not  text)  books,  and  with 
maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  apparatus.     Not  content  witb- 

*  A  progressive  series  of  text-books  (especially  Readers),  prepared  id  waS- 
ibr  Canada,  would  be  preferable  as  a  whole;  bat,  until  they  are  aTaOaUe,  lliv 
use  of  the  Irish  National  tezt-booka,  being  a  syminetrioal  aeries,  ahodd  be  ooB- 
tinned. 

t  The  example  of  the  state  of  New  York  (among  other  states)  liimislMi 
most  valuable  and  instructive  warning  for  Upper  Canada  in  Ubrary  roatten. 
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aathorizing  the  tise  of  certain  books  and  apparatus, 
iper  Canada  edacational  department  has  undertaken 
)I7  the  schools  of  the  province,  direotlj  from  its  own 
ories,  with  all  these  valuable  requisites.  To  aid  in 
rformance  of  this  duty  more  effectively  and  advan- 
dy,  the  Legislature,  with  a  most  enlightened  liberality, 
1  $80,000  a  year,  to  be  expended  in  supplying  the 
I  with  library  and  prize  books,  maps,  charts,  and  ap- 
s,  and  other  adjuncts  to  their  efficiency  and  success, 
inciple  upon  which  this  fund  is  distributed  is  a  just 
eral  one.  It  is  as  follows: — Whenever  a  school  or 
pal  corporation  contributes  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
se  of  library  or  prize  books,  maps,  or  apparatus,  &c., 
educational  depository,  the  department  contributes  an 
amount,  and  supplies  the  parties  applying  with  arti- 
a  reduced  rate  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  to  the  value 
sum  thus  augmented.  A  premium  is  thus  held  out 
ed  exertion  and  liberality,  and  each  locality  is  aided 
ing  to  its  works,  and  not  arbitrarily,  whether  such 
required  or  not,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  American 

while  all  are  encouraged  to  contribute  to  the  utmost 
ir  ability  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
n  a  deep  and  expanding  volume  is  permitted  to  flow 
and  continuously  into  every  part  of  the  province 
9  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  life,  purified  alike 
very  poisonous  principle  and  noxious  element 
lie  principle  involved  in  the  sixth  and  last  pecu- 
is  a  new  one  in  its  application  to  the  Canadian  school 
It  is  that  of  pensioning  the  worn-out  teachers  of 
)vince. 

as  long  been  maintained,  and  wiih  justice,  that  the 
lion  of  teaching  has  been  a  most  laborious  and  ill- 
)d  profession  in  the  world;  that,  while  to  it  we  owe 
ry  superiority  as  an  intelligent  people,  with  a  heart- 
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less  indifference  and  ingratitude,  we  n^lect,  in  old  age,  the 
hand  that  early  supplied  us  with  intellectual  food,  and  leaye 
its  possessor  to  pine  and  die  in  solitude  and  want  Canada 
has  nobly  removed  this  stigma  from  her  character.  She  has 
extended  her  generous  sympathy  and  aid  to  a  most  deserving 
class  of  men ;  men,  too,  who,  amid  privations  and  discourage- 
ments doubly  endured  in  a  new  country,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  public  service,  when  even  the  very  existence  of  a 
public  system  of  education  itself  was  imperiled,  or  Ian* 
guished  for  want  of  legislative  aid  and  recognition. 

7.  We  can  scarcely  leave  this  part  of  our  sketch  without 
quoting  one  paragraph  illustrative  of  the  religious  character 
of  the  Canadian  school  system,  from  the  speech  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  (at  present  Governor-General  of  India,)  in  1851, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the 
spacious  and  commodious  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  normal  school  and  the  department  of  public  instruo- 
tion  for  Upper  Canada, — "the  seed  plot  of  the  system,"  as 
he  has  graphically  styled  it  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  jost 
to  refer  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Lord  Elgin. in  regard 
to  popular  education  in  Canada  during  the  seven  years  in 
which  he  so  ably  administered  the  Government  of  British 
North  America.  As  an  eloquent  and  accomplished  states* 
man,  he  stood  out  prominently  among  the  many  distin- 
guished men  who  have  occupied  the  high  position  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's representative  in  Canada;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  source 
of  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  Canadians,  and  of  satisfaction 
to  himself,  that  while  Governor-General,  he  identified  him- 
self personally  as  well  as  officially,  throughout  his  whole 
administration,  with  the  general  education  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  Speaking,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  reply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  had  presented 
to  him  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  council  of  public  in- 
struction, Lord  Elgin  impressively  remarked: — "  Sir,  I  un- 
derstand from  your  statements, — and  I  come  to  the  same 
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rom  my  own  investigation  and  observation,-* 
e  principle  of  onr  common-school  educational 
its  foundation  is  laid  deep  in  the  firm  rock  of 
Christianity.  I  understand,  Sir,  that  while  the 
ITS  and  opinions  of  a  mixed  religious  society  are 
'  respected — while  every  semblance  of  dictation 
avoided, — ^it  is  desired,  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
confideatly  expected  and  hoped,  that  every  child 
our  common  schools,  shall  learn  there  that  he 
lo  has  an  interest  in  eternity  as  well  as  in  time; 
a  Father  towards  whom  he  stands  in  a  closer, 
*ecting,  and  more  endearing  relationship  than  to 
father,  and  that  Father  is  in  heaven;  that  he 
far  transcending  every  earthly  hope;  that  he 
the  duty  of  striving  to  prove  by  his  life  and 
,  the  sincerity  of  his  prayer,  that  that  Father's 
done  upon  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  I  un- 
*,  that  upon  the  broad  and  solid  platform  which 
>n  that  good  foundation,  we  invite  the  ministers 
f  all  denominations,  the  de-fdcto  spiritual  guides 
9  of  the  country,  to  take  their  stand  along  with 
far  from  hampering  or  impeding  them  in  the 
heir  sacred  functions,  we  ask  and  we  beg  them 
lildren — the  lambs  of  the  flock  which  are  com- 
^ir  care — aside,  and  to  lead  them  to  those  pas- 
"cams  where  they  will  find,  as  they  believe  it^ 
life  and  the  waters  of  conso}ation." 
>n  of  Lord  Elgin,  as  to  the  religious  character 
ion*school  system  of  Upper  Canada  (which  he 
beautifully  and  clearly  expressed,)  is  fully  borne 
be  seen  from  the  following  official  regulations 
ct: — 

t  itself  provides  (section  129)  that  "  No  person 

any  profit  in  any  such  school  to  read  or  study 

ly  religious  book  or  join  in  any  exercise  of  do* 
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votion  or  religion  objected  to  by  his  or  her  parents  or  gns^ 
dians;  but  within  this  limitation  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to 
receive  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  gua^ 
dians  desire,  according  to  any  general  regulations  proyided 
for  the  government  of  common  schools.'' 
2.  These  general  regulations  are  as  follows: — 
(')  "  With  a  view  to  secure  the  Divine  blessing,  and  to 
impress  upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  religious  dutiesi 
and  their  entire  dependence  on  their  Maker,  the  council  of 
public  instruction  for  Upper  Canada  recommends  that  the 
daily  exercises  of  each  common  school  be  opened  and  closed 
by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  prayer.*  The  Lord's 
Prayer  alone,  or  the  forms  of  prayer  provided,  may  be 
used,  or  any  other  prayer  preferred  by  the  trustees  and 
master  of  each  school.  But  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  form 
part  of  the  opening  exercises,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
be  taught  to  all  the  pupils,  and  be  repeated  at  least  once  a 
week.  But  no  pupil  should  be  compelled  to  be  present  at 
these  exercises  against  the  wish  of  his  parent  or  guardian, 
expressed  in  writing  to  the  master  of  the  school. 

(*)  "The  clergy  of  any  persuasion  or  their  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  the  right  to  give  religious  in- 
struction to  the  pupils  of  their  own  church  in  each  common 
school  house,  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  foor 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  if  the  clergy  of  more  than 
one  persuasion  apply  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
same  school-house  the  trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day  of 
the  week  the  school-house  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
clergymen  of  each  persuasion  at  the  time  above  stated. 
But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  and  clergymen  of  any 
denomination  to  agree  upon  any  hour  of  the  day  at  wbieh 


*  It  may  be  interesting  and  {[^tifyiiig  to  state,  in  oonneotioD  with  th» 
goingy  that  of  the  4,019  common  aohoola  in  Upper  Canada,  3,381  of  them  art 
reported  in  1861  as  being  reg^ularly  opened  and  olosed  with  prayer,  and  2,879 
of  them  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptnres  are  read  daily. 
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ergjmen  or  his  authorized  pepresentative  may  give 
18  instraction  to  the  pupils  of  his  own  church,  pro- 
t  be  not  during  the  regular  houis  of  the  school." 
lie  4,600  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 
I,  1,250  were  Presbyterians,  1,260  were  Methodists, 
ire  Episcopalians,  322  were  Boman  Catholics,  280 
baptists,  and  86  were  Congregationalists.  Before 
idmitted  to  examination  for  certificates  of  qualifica- 
teach,  these  teachers  had  to  present  to  the  examiners 
icate  of  good  moral  character  signed  by  the  clergy- 
'  their  own  rehgious  persuasion,  thus  giving  a  guar- 
3r  their  moral  if  not  religious  character. 

tOOBSSS   OF  XLBMXNTART   KDUOATION  IN   UPPXR  CANADA. 

las  already  been  intimated,  the  sum  first  granted  by 
islature  for  common  school  education  in  Upper  Can- 
iounted  to  $24,000.  This  sum  was  afterwards  re- 
io  $10,000  per  annum.  In  1841,  however,  when  the 
kions  of  the  present  system  were  laid,  the  noble  sum 
),000  was  granted  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  the  entire 
je,— $80,000  to  Upper  Canada  and  $120,000  to 
Canada.  They  were  afterwards  equalized  to  $100,- 
)L  By  the  census  taken  in  1861-2,  it  was  found 
pper  Canada  so  far  exceeded  Lower  Canada  in 
don  (on  which  the  division  of  the  grant  was  based) 
L0S,000  were  appropriated  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
)  to  Lower  Canada.  The  grant  to  the  entire 
se  in  1862  was  $884,000;  of  this  sum  the 
coming  to  Upper  Canada  was  about  $218,000 
71,000  to  Lower  Canada.  About  $160,000  are  an- 
appropriated  to  the  common  schools;*  $10,000 
aries,  maps,  and  apparatus;  $14,200  to  the  normal 

■BMrnnt  wt  down  for  b'bnriei  b  kM  thin  that  granted  by  the  act,  bat  it 
I  tiie  srerage  mim.    The  imovnt  eet  down  for  oommon  lohooli  la- 
I  iSbe  net  aom  aTailable  $  but  it  ia  aogmented  by  old  balanoea. 
27 
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and  model  schools;  $6yO00  to  the  model  grammar  school; 
$4,000  for  the  support  of  common-school  superannuated 
teachers;  $1,800  for  a  monthly  journal  of  education ;  $2,800 
for  an  educational  library  and  museum;  $1,000  for  the  in- 
spection of  grammar  schools;  and  $2,000  for  a  school  of 
art  and  design.  Thus  has  the  liberality  of  the  legislatofe 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  province^ 
and  thus  has  provision  been  made  for  the  promotion  of 
every  branch  of  the  great  work  of  popular  education  in 
Upper  Canada. 

As  we  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  what  has  been 
done  by  the  government  and  legislature  for  the  promotion 
of  popular  education,  we  now  turn  to  consider  the  corre- 
sponding exertions  of  the  people  themselves. 

In  1842,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1841,  we  find 
that  1,271  common  schools  had  been  established.  The 
number  has  now  increased  to  upwards  of  4,000.  The 
school  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years  has  increased  from  141,000  in  1842  to  885,000  in 
1861,  or  173  per  cent.  The  attendance  of  pupils  at  the 
common  schools  has  increased  from  66,000  in  1842  to 
830,000  in  1861,  or  400  per  cent.;  and  at  the  grammar 
schools  from  about  1,000  in  1847  to  4,766  in  1861,  or 
nearly  380  per  cent., — a  most  gratifying  increase,  certainly, 
in  each  branch  of  the  system,  and  one  that  strongly  indicates 
the  increased  anxiety  of  the  Canadian  public  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  largely  increased  facilities  of  instruction  afforded 
by  these  "  colleges  of  the  people."  The  greatest  test,  how- 
ever, of  the  love  of  the  Upper  Canadians  for  their  common 
schools  is  indicated  by  the  amount  which  they  contribute 
for  their  support.  In  1842,  the  total  sum  raised  by  assess 
ment,  rate-bills,  and  subscriptions,  independent  of  the 
legislative  school  grant,  amounted  to  $100,000;  in  1860, 
to  $884,400 ;  and  in  1861,  to  $1,215,000.  The  total  ex- 
penditure  for  the  salaries  of  common  school  teachen 
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Qted  in  1842  to  $166,000 ;  in  1860,  to  $829,000 ;  and 
161,   to  $918,113,— or  nearly  800  per  cent  in  ten 

3  library  system  of  Upper  Canada  having  been  only 
ito  operation  in  1858-4,  we  can  only  report  the  result 
Dut  eight  years'  efforts  of  the  department  to  supply 
iblic  with  suitable  reading  books  for  the  winter  even- 
During  that  time,  however,  including  books  for 
I  prizes,  there  have  been  dispatched  from  the  deposit- 
.  Toronto  about  260,000  volumes,  and  these  have  gone 
ilmost  every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  conveying  light 
itelligence  into  many  a  settler's  dwelling, 
order  to  carry  out  eflSciently  a  system  of  public  in- 
ion  so  comprehensive  in  its  details,  suitable  officers 
ppliances  were  found  to  be  necessary,  and  have,  there- 
yeen  provided.  We  will  state  what  has  been  done  in 
irection,  and  give  a  short  sketch  of 

, THE   EDUCATIONAL   DEPABTMEOT'  FOR  UPPER  CANADA. 

emporaneous  with  and  indicative  of  the  growth  and 
Dpment  of  the  educational  system  of  Upper  Canada, 
3en  the  history  of  the  department  itself.  Originally  a 
h  of  the  provincial  secretary's  department,  (who  was, 
do,  chief  superintendent  of  education,)  with  an  assist- 
iperintendent  and  a  clerk,  it  has  gradually  expanded 
,  distinct  and  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
V  occupies,  with  its  four  excellent  accessory  schools, 
idsome  structure  which  was  specially  erected  by  au- 
y  of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose. 
3  Education  Office  was  first  opened  in  1841  at  Kingston, 
len  seat  of  government  In  1844,  it  was,  for  conve- 
3,  removed  to  Cobourg,  (one  hundred  miles  further 
I  and,  in  1846,  to  a  building  adjoining  the  old  govern- 
house,  at  Toronto.  In  1852,  it  was  removed  to  the 
>uildings  which  were  erected  on  a  square  facing  on 
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Gould,  Church,  Gerrard,  and  Victoria  Streets,  which  is  : 
nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  citj. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  educational  departs 
include  those  relating  to  the  general  administration  of 
common  and  grammar  school  laws;  the  giving  of  expl 
tions  to  municipal  councils,  local  superintendents,  sc 
trustees,  teachers,  and  others  on  doubtful  points  of  law 
modes  of  proceeding;  decisions  on  appeals  and  complai 
auditing  municipal  school  accounts ;  the  oversight  of 
normal  and  model  grammar  and  common  schools, 
the  granting  of  provincial  certificates  to  teachers ;  pa 
and  accounting  for  all  the  legislative  grants  for  gran: 
and  common  schools ;  providing  teachers'  registers,  b 
reports  and  returns  for  trustees,  local  superintend 
clerks,' and  treasurers  of  municipalities,  and  the  Jourrn 
Education  (besides  editing  it)  to  each  local  superinten 
and  school  corporation  in  Upper  Canada;  general  o 
spondence  relating  to  the  promotion  of  education,  &a 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  gradual  progres 
work  in  the  department  from  the  following  statement  o 
correspondence  of  it  since  1850 : — 

Dttrisf  tht  fein  1810.   18U.   WSO.   18SS.    18M.   18SB.   lOSS.   18S7.   18S8.   1859.   ISSt.   1881 

Letter*  rec«iTed«. .  1,180  2^  2,996  4.015  4,920  5^  6,739  6,294  6.431  6,468  7,121  7,21 

Do.     tent  out,. .     760  1,136  1,430  1,936  2,581  3,764  3,966  3,642  4,627  5,823  6,015  5,65 

No  power  has  been  employed  by  the  department 
that  of  persuasion ;  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
vance  faster  than  the  felt  necessities  and  convictions  ol 
country  would  justify.  To  educate  the  people  thn 
themselves  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Upper 
ada  school  system ;  and  to  assist  them  to  advance  their 
best  interests  and  manage  their  own  school  affiiirs  has  i 
the  spirit  and  sole  object  of  its  administration. 

2.  Rmum  Oatholic  Separate  Schools. 

The  privilege  of  establishing  dissentient  or  sepi 
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denbminational  schools  in  the  rural  parts  of  Canada  was 
first  conceded  by  the  legislature  in  the  common  school  act 
of  1841.*  This  act  was  made  to  apply  to  the  whole  prov- 
ince, and  was  designed  to  affect  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants alike.  In  this  act,  separate  schools  -were  not 
permitted  in  cities  and  towns ;  but,  to  obviate  their  neces- 
sity, it  was  provided  that  a  joint  board  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  should  have  the  control  of  all  the  schools  in 
these  municipalitieaf 

*  The  kUlowing  is  the  seotion  of  the  act  which  first  aathoriied  rnnl  separate 
aeboolB  in  the  townships  of  Upper  Canada  and  in  the  parishes  of  Lower 
CanadA:^ 

*'  XL  I^rowded  always,  and  he  it  enacted^  That  whenever  any  number  of 
the  inhabitAnts  of  any  township  or  parish,  professing  a  religious  fiiith  di£Rsrent 
ftom  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  or  parish,  shall 
dissent  from  the  regulations,  arrangements,  or  proceedings  of  the  common 
•ehool  oommissioners,  with  reference  to  any  common  school  in  such  township 
or  parish,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inhabitants  so  dissenting  collectively  to  sig- 
nify such  dissent  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  council,  with  the  name 
or  names  of  one  or  more  persons  elected  by  them  as  their  trustee  or  trustees, 
lor  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  the  said  district  clerk  shall  forthwith  furnish 
«  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  district  treasurer;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
dissenting  inhabitants,  by  and  through  such  trustee  or  trustees,  who  for  that 
purpose  shall  hold  and  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  authorities,  and  be 
•abject  to  the  obligations  and  liabilities  herein  before  assigned  to  and  imposed 
vpoo  the  common  school  commissioners,  to  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more 
common  schools  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  visitation,  conditions,  rules, 
and  obligations  in  this  act  provided,  with  reference  to  other  common  schools, 
mod  to  receive  from  the  district  treasurer  their  due  proportion,  according  to 
their  number,  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  law  and  raised  by  assessment  for 
Ihe  support  of  common  schools  in  the  school  district  or  districts  in  which  the 
■ud  inhabitants  reside,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  common  schools  so  to  be 
established  and  maintained  under  such  trustee  or  trustees,  where  established 
aod  maintained  under  the  said  common  school  commissioners,  such  moneys  to 
In  paid  by  the  district  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  said  trustee  or 


f  The  folbwing  was  the  provision  in  the  law  designed  to  meet  the  case  of 
cities  and  towns : — 

**  XVL  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  of  this 
pfovinee  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns  corporate 
therem,  not  leas  than  nz  nor  more  than  fourteen  persons,  (one-half  of  whom 
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In  1843,  tbe  act  of  1841  was  repealed  so  far  as  Upper 
Canada  was  concerned,  and  a  common  school  act  was  pawed 
applying  to  Upper  Canada  alone,  in  which  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  Boman  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant sepvate  schools,  both  in  the  rural  school  sections  and 
in  cities  and  towns.*    In  1846  this  act  was  also  repealed; 

ahall  in  all  cases  be  Roman  Catholios  and  the  other  half  Protestants,)  to  be  i 
board  of  examiners  for  each  city  or  town  corporate ;  of  which  said  board  the 
mayor  shall  bo  chairman,  but  shall  have  no  vote  other  than  a  casting  vote ;  and 
the  said  board  shall  be  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of  which  shall  coo- 
sist  of  Roman  Cathofics,  and  shall  exercise  the  duties  herein  after  asMgaed  to 
the  board  of  examiners  in  and  over  the  common  schools  attended  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  only,  and  shall  in  such  cases  appoint  their  chainnan; 
and  the  other  department  shall  consist  of  Protestants,  and  shall  exercise  their 
said  doties  in  and  over  the  common  schools  attended  by  the  Protestant  ehildrea 
only,  and  shall  in  such  case  appoint  their  chairman ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  said  common  schools  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children  and  Prot- 
estant  children  together,  the  said  duties  shall  be  exercised  in  and  over  the  same 
by  the  whole  board  of  examiners ;  and  the  duties  of  the  said  board,  and  of  the 
said  departments  hereof,  in  the  several  cases  above  mentioned,  in  and  Ibr  the 
nid  cities  and  towns  corporate,  respectively,  shall  be  to  examine  the  peivons 
recommended  as  teachers  by  the  corporation,  and  reject  them  if  anqoaliSed  on 
the  ground  of  character  or  ability ;  and  to  regulate  for  each  school  separately 
the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  in  such  school,  and  the  books  to  be  osed 
therein;  and  to  establish  general  rules  for  the  condact  of  the  schools,  and 
communicate  them  in  writing  to  the  respective  teachers ;  in  addition  to  which 
duties,  the  board  of  examiners  in  any  city  or  town  corporate  shall  be  viaitors  of 
the  common  schools  in  such  city  or  town  corporate ;  and,  as  such  vinton,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  appoint  two  or  more  of  their  number  to  visit 
each  of  the  common  schools  in  such  city  or  town  corporate,  at  least  once  in 
every  three  months,  and  to  report  to  the  corporations  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  each  of  the  said  common  schools  in  detail,  as  fbDy  as  common  sdiool 
commissioners ;  and  the  visitors  by  them  appointed  are  bound  to  report  to  the 
district  councils  under  the  provisions  herein  before  contained.'' 

*  The  sections  of  the  act  of  1843,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  separata 
schools,  are  as  follows : — 

"  LV.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  in  all  oases  wherein  the  teacher  of  any  such 
school  shall  happen  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  a  teacher  of  their  own  religious  persuasion,  upon  the  applicatioB 
of  ten  or  more  resident  freeholders  or  househotders  of  any  school  district,  or 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  any  town  or  city  soho<^ ;  and,  in  like  maniier,  when 
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Ibot  in  the  new  and  more  comprehensive  common  school 
act  of  that  year,  the  provisions  embodied  in  it  in  regard  to 
Soman  Catholic  and  Protestant  separate  schools  were  iden- 
tical with  those  contained  in  the  act  of  1843. 

In  1847,  with  a  view  to  extinguish  separate  schools  as  a 
distinct  organization  in  cities  and  towns,  and  to  bring  all 
the  schools  of  the  municipaUty,  whether  common  or  sepa- 
Tate,  under  one  united  management,  an  additional  school 
act  was  passed  giving  the  boards  of  school  trustees  in  cities 
and  towns  power  to  establish  "  denominational  or  mixed  " 
Bchoola* 

This  provision,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  sup- 
porters of  separate  schools.  In  1849,  a  school  act  was 
passed  which  contained  no  provision  for  separate  schools; 
but  the  act  being  cumbrous  and  unacceptable  never  came 
into  operation.  In  1850,  the  whole  school  system  under- 
went a  thorough  revision  and  consolidation,  and  the  facili- 

the  teflober  of  any  such  sohool  shall  happen  to  be  a  Protestant,  the  Roman 
CUholk)  inhabitants  shall  have  a  separate  school,  with  a  teacher  of  their  own 
reKgioDi  persuasion,  upon  a  like  application. 

*'  LVI.   And  be  ii  enaciedf  That  snob  applications  shall  be  made  in  writing, 

l^gned  with  the  names  of  each  resident  freeholder  or  hoosebolder,  and  addressed 

and  delivered  to  the  township,  town,  or  city  superintendent ;  and  such  applioa- 

tioii  shall  contain  the  names  of  three  tmstees  who  shall  be  the  trustees  of  such 

•eptfate  school ;  and  upon  the  compliance  of  such  tmstees  and  of  the  township, 

kmuj  or  city  superintendent  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  such  school 

than  be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  the  public  appropriation,  according  to 

the  nomber  of  children  of  the  religious  persuasion  who  shall  attend  such  sepa- 

Ute  school,  which  share  shall  be  settled  and  adjudged  by  the  township,  town, 

or  city  superintendent,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent  ^  and 

tU  sooh  separate  sehools  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitations,  conditions,  rules, 

9n^  obligations  provided  in  this  act  with  reference  to  other  common  schools,  or 

tD  other  town  or  city  schools  established  under  this  act." 

*  The  section  of  the  act  of  1847  reads  as  follows : — 

**  y.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  city  and  town,    * 

^    *    Thirdly,  to  determine  the  number,  sites,  and  description  of  schools 

^Ikieh  sball  be  cstabUshed  and  maintained  in  such  city  or  town,  and  whether 

tchcdk  or  sohoob  shall  be  denominational  or  mized." 
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ties  heretofore  enjoyed  by  Komati  Catholics  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  separate  echools  were  restored 
to  them. 

In  1853,  the  provisions  of  the  separate  school  law  were 
extended,  and  were  made  to  apply  to  Roman  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  coloured  separate  Bchools  alike.  In  1855,  this 
law,  so  far  as  it  related  to  Boman  Catholic  separate  schools, 
was  repealed,  and  an  act  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  tho 
Boman  Catholic  clergy,  with  some  modifications,  was  passed. 
This  act  is  still  the  law  of  the  land;  but  as  it  does  not  yet 
give  satisfaction  to  the  parties  concerned,  it  is  proposed  to 
amend  it  as  to  remove  any  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  true  that  the  establishment  of  these  separate  Roman 
Catholic  schools  was  first  permitted  by  the  legislature,  not 
as  B  right,  but  as  an  experimental  conceaaon  to  the  consci- 
entious convictions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  with  the 
hope  tbat  by  multiplying  educational  facilities  for  the  poorer 
classes  in  cities  and  towns,  one  source  of  vagrancy  and 
crime  would  be  dried  up.  The  Roman  Catholics  contended 
that  as  their  standards  of  religious  belief  ditfered  entirely  from 
those  of  the  different  Protestant  denominations,  (who  had  all 
a  common  standard,)  they  could  not  allow  their  children  to 
attend  Protestant  schools.  The  fear  was,  either  that,  being 
young  and  inexperienced,  the  religious  faith  of  the  children 
would  be  interfered  with,  or  that  they  would  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  without  any  religious  influences  about  them  what 
.  ever.  Rather  than  thus,  in  effect,  to  interpose  any  obstacles 
to  the  promotion  of  education  among  the  children  of  Boman 
Catholics,  especially  in  cities  and  towns  where  it  is  so  much 
needed  for  all  classes  of  children,  the  concession  was  made 
by  the  legislature.  It  was,  of  course,  understood  that  one 
of  the  more  important  objects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sepa- 
ratfi  school  law  would  thus  be  accomplished;  and  that,  with 
the  combined  influence  of  the  public  oommon  achoola,  crime 
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rancy  would  sensibly  diminish  in  cities  and  towns, 
this  desirable  object  not  be  accomplished,  it  would 
etent  for  the  legislature  to  modify  or  take  away  the 
low  conferred  by  the  separate  school  act 
41,  there  was  only  one  Roman  Catholic  separate 
I  Upper  Canada ;  in  1851  they  had  only  increased 
n ;  but  in  1862  they  had  increased  to  one  hundred 
).  The  legislative  apportionment  to  these  schools 
was  $7,550 ;  the  local  contributions  made  by  their 
irs  in  the  same  year  was  $28,262 ;  total  expenditure 
f  of  these  schools  in  1861,  $30,941.  The  number 
9  attending  the  forty-one  separate  schools  in  opera- 
855  was  4,885,  while  the  number  attending  the  one 
and  nine  schools  in  1861  was  18,681. 

Tteatant  Separate  Schools. 

iw  which  at  present  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
Qt  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada  was  passed  in 
but  advantage  is  rarely  taken  of  its  provisions. 

lost  important  parts  of  this  law,  anthonsog  Protestant  and  oolonred 
hools,  are  as  follows : — 

m  the  application  in  writing  of  twelve  or  more  heads  of  families  reii- 
f  township,  city,  town,  or  incorporated  village,  being  Protestants,  the 
XHincil  of  the  said  township  or  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  any 
town,  or  incorporated  village,  shall  aothorize  the  establishment 
erne  or  more  separate  schools  for  Protestants ;  and  upon  the  applioi- 
ing  of  twelve  or  more  heads  of  fiimilies  resident  in  any  city,  town, 
ated  village,  being  coloured  people,  the  coonoil  of  snch  township,  or 
if  school  trustees  of  any  sach  city,  town,  or  incorporated  village,  shall 
be  establishment  therein  of  one  or  more  separate  for  coloored  people ; 
7  such  case  such  council  or  board  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  preaoribe 
if  the  seetion  or  sections  of  such  schools." 

Protestant  separate  school  shaH  be  allowed  in  any  school  section,  ez- 
the  teacher  of  the  common  school  in  such  seotian  is  a  Roman 


ill  citlee,  towns,  incorporated  villages,  and  township  common  adhod 
which  such  separate  schools  exist,  each  Protestantor  coloured  peraon 
e  may  be)  sendmg  children  to  any  such  school  or  supportmg  the 
>ing  thereto  annually  an  amoont  equal  to  the  sum  at  which  such 
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This  law  permits  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  separate 
school  in  any  locality  in  which  a  Boman  Catholic  teacher  is 
employed  in  the  common  school ;  but  although  there  weie 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  Boman  Catholic  teacheis 
employed  in  the  common  schools  of  Upper  Canada  in  1861, 
only  four  Protestant  separate  schools  were  in  existence  in 
that  year.  These  schools  were  attended  by  120  pupils,  and 
were  supported  at  an  expense  of  $475— -$415  of  which 
were  contributed  by  their  supporters,  and  $60  were  appor- 
tioned from  the  legislative  school  grant 

4;  Cohured  Separate  Schools. 

The  law  regulating  coloured  separate  schools  is  the  same 
as  that  which  applies  to  Protestant  separate  schools.  The 
coloured  people  can  not  be  compelled  to  establish  separate 
schools,  but  may  do  so  at  their  option.  They  enjoy  the 
right  of  sending  their  children  to  the  ordinary  common 
schools,  if  they  prefer  it;  but  in  some  neighborhoods  wheie 
their  numbers  warrant  it,  they  are  authorized  by  law  to 

pcnoD,  if  such  separate  aohool  did  not  exist,  most  haye  been  rated  in  ofd«  to 
the  obtaining  the  annual  legislatiye  oommon  school  grant,  shall  be  exempt  firan 
the  payment  of  all  rates  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  oommon  sohoob  of  soeh 
city,  town,  incorporated  Tillage,  and  school  section,  respectiyely,  and  of  aD 
rates  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  common  bohool  grant." 

"  9.  Such  separate  schools  ahall  not  share  in  any  school  money  raised  by  looil 
municipal  assessment." 

"  10.  Each  such  separate  school  shall  share  in  such  legislatiTe  oomnflB 
school  grant,  according  to  the  yearly  average  number  of  pupils  attending  bm)i 
separate  school,  as  compared  with  the  ayerage  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
oommon  schools  in  each  such  city,  town,  incorporated  village,  or  towDship ;  iha 
mean  attendance  of  pupils  for  winter  and  summer  being  taken." 

**  17.  The  trustees  of  each  such  separate  school  shall  be  a  body  corpoiattf 
under  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  separate  school  of  ,  (as  the  case 

may  be,)  in  the  township,  city,  or  town  (as  the  east  may  be)  of  ;  aid 

ahall  have  the  same  power  to  impose,  levy,  and  collect  school  rates  or  aabaorip' 
tiona  upon  and  from  persons  sending  children  to  or  subscribing  towards  the 
support  of  the  separate  school,  as  the  trustees  of  a  common  school  aectioii  haw 
to  impose,  levy,  and  colleot  school  rates  or  subscriptions  from  persons  having' 
property  in  the  section  or  sending  ohUdreo  to  or  subscribing  towards  the  su^ 
port  of  the  conmioii  school  of  such  sectiop."— [Cbnsotetoted  8taMe$;  cap,  66j 
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unite  and  establish  schools  of  their  own.  The  number  of 
these  schools  in  existence  in  1861  yras  only  two.  They 
were  attended  by  118  children,  and  were  supported  at  an 
expense  of  $203;  of  which  $127  were  contributed  from 
local  sources,  and  $76  from  the  legislative  school  grant. 
The  additional  number  of  coloured  children  attending  the 
common  schools  has  not  been  reported  separately. 

5.  Indian  Schools. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1861,  there  were  about  8,500 
Indians  in  Upper  Canada.  Up  to  the  same  period,  there 
^ere  only  about  thirty  schools  established  among  them. 
These  schools  were  taught  by  about  thirty -five  teachers,  and 
attended  by  about  eight  hundred  pupils.  Of  these  schools, 
three  were  of  a  superior  class,  viz. :  the  New  England  So- 
ciety's (Church  of  England)  school  at  Mohawk,  Grand  Eiver, 
and  the  Industrial  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  schools  at  Mount 
lElgin,  (County  of  Middlesex,)  and  Alnwick  (County  of 
Northumberland.) 

The  New  England  Society  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  was 
established  in  England  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  (about  1700.) 
In  1830,  it  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  school  es- 
tablished for  the  remnant  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians  at 
Mohawk,  Grand  Eiver,  (see  page  374.)    In  ftiis  school  pro- 
Tision  is  made  for  boarding  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  at- 
tending, it,  and  for  giving  them  instruction  in  the  usual 
"branches  of  a  common  English  education  accompanied  with 
leligious  teaching.      A  part  of  the  boys  are  also  taught 
some  mechanical  arts  and  instruction  is  given  to  some  of 
the  girls  in  domestic  affairs.    The  schools  at  Mount  Elgin 
and  Alnwick,  are  purely  industrial  or  agricultural  in  their 
character.     The  pupils  receive  a  good  plain  education  ac- 
companied by  religious  instruction ;  the  girls  are  also  in- 
rtracted  in  household  affairs,  and  the  boys  are  employed  a 
portion  of  each  day  in  working  the  iaxta. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ELEMBNTART  SCHOOLS  NOT  RECEIVING  LEGTSLATXYB  AID. 

1.  Church  of  England  Parochial  Schools, 

in  most  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Cajiada,  parochial  schools 
have,  for  some  years,  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
principal  Church  of  England  congregations,  but  no  authen- 
tic information  relating  to  their  condition  has  been  pub- 
lished. They  are  supported  by  fees  and  private  subscrip- 
tions and  are  chiefly  attended  by  poor  children. 

2.  Private  Schools  for  Boys  and  Oirls. 

In  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  there  are 
private  schools  of  various  descriptions  for  boys  and  girls. 
Those  for  girls  are  more  numerous,  than  for  boys,  owing  to 
the  greater  number  of  public  schools  which  have  been 
established  for  boys.  There  were  in  1861  upwards  of  three 
hundred  private  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  attended  by 
nearly  7,400  pupils.  In  the  cities  and  more  important 
towns,  several  excellent  Roman  Catholic  convents  for  the 
education  of  girls  have  been  established,  viz.  : 

The  Ladies  of  Loretto  have  established  convents  for  the 
superior  education  of  young  ladies  at  Toronto  in  1847,  with 
branches  at  Niagara  Falls,  Guelph,  and  Belleville. 

The  Sisters  of  St,  Joseph  have  also  similar  convents  at  To- 
ronto, Barrie,  Niagara,  and  St.  Catharines,  besides  schools 
at  Oakville,  Brantford,  and  Paris. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Preseniatum  have  an  old  established  con- 
vent at  Kingston. 

An  Ursuline  convent  exists  at  Chatham,  and  a  convent 
under  a  French  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Ottawa. 
The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  have  a  school  at  Alexandria. 

S.  Sunday  Schools 

From  the  returns  received  at  the  educational  department 
it  appears  that  there  were  about  two  thousand  Sunday 
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i  in  Upper  Canada  in  1861,  attended  by  about  one 
3d  thousand  children.  About  eighteen  hundred  Sun- 
lool  libraries  have  been  established,  containing  nearly 
lundred  thousand  volumes  of  books. 


CHAPTEH  m. 

UFERIOB  SCHOOLS  BEGETVIKa  LEGISLATIVE  AID. 

Jpper  Oanada  College. 

»er  Canada  College,  or  Boyal  Grammar  School,  at 
x>,  was  established  in  1829--80,  by  Sir  John  Colbome 
Lord  Seaton,)  and  endowed  with  a  grant  of  sixty- 
>usand  acres  of  the  crown  lands.  This  college  is 
the  control  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
as  designed  to  occupy  the  same  position  in  Upper 
I  as  the  best  public  grammar  schools  do  in  England, 
done  good  service  in  its  day;  and,  since  its  estaUish- 
tias  educated  about  twenty-five  hundred  pupils,  some 
m  now  occupy  high  positions  among  the  public  men  of 
Canada.  From  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
ipils  annually  attend  the  school.  Iq  addition  to  the 
lal,  there  are  ten  masters  in  the  college.  At  the  July 
lations  several  exhibitions,  varying  in  value  firom 
3  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  are  open  to  com- 
1  among  the  grammar  schools  of  Upper  Canada. 
1  prizes  and  certificates  of  honor  are  annually  dis- 
d  among  the  pupils. 

(odd  Orammar  School  for  Upper  Qmada. 
Model  Grammar  School  for  Upper  Canada  is  some- 
imilar  in  its  character  to  Upper  Canada  College.  It 
tablished  by  the  council  of  public  instruction,  at 
o,  in  1858,  and  was  ''  mainly  intended  to  exemplify 
It  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  required  by  law 
raght  in  the  grammar  schools,  especially  classics  and 
oatics,  and  as  a  model  for  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
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country."  It  also  provides  fecilities  for  a  traming  claas  of 
ten  grammar  school  masters.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
limited  to  on^  hundred,  or  three  from  each  county  or  union 
of  counties  in  Upper  Canada.  Prizes  and  certificates  axe 
annually  distributed  among  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  the 
rector  there  are  eight  masters. 

8.  The  County  Orammar  Schools. 

Grammar  schools  were  first  established  in  Upper  Canada 
in  1807,  under  the  name  of  "  district  schools.**  The  num- 
ber established  in  that  year  was  eight, — or  one  each  for  the 
eight  districts  into  which  the  province  was  then  divided. 

In  1858,  the  present  county  grammar  school  system  was 
established.  It  was  designed  to  form  a  link  between  the 
common  school  and  the  university,  and  was  intended  to 
provide  facilities  for  giving  "instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  practical  English  and  commercial  education, 
including  the  elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  also  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  in  mathe- 
matics, so  far  as  to  prepare  students  for  University  College 
or  any  college  aflUiated  to  the  University  of  Toronto."* 

The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  and  the  general 
regulations  for  their  management  are  prescribed  by  the 
council  of  public  instruction  for  Upper  Canada.  Masters 
must  either  be  graduates  of  some  univeraity,  or  possess  a  ce]^ 
tificate  of  qualification  fix)m  a  committee  of  ezJaminers  ap» 
pointed  by  the  council  of  public  instruction.  Pupils,  on 
entering  a  grammar  school,  are  required  to  pass  a  prelimin- 
ary examination  in  "reading,  writing,  spelling;  simple 
and  compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  reduction  and  simple 
proportion;  elements  of  English  grammar  and  parsing; 
definitions  and  outlines  of  geography."  There  are  four 
grammar  school  terms  in  each  year,  and  the  fees  are  dete^ 
mined  by  the  local  boards  of  trustees.  The  members  of 
these  boards  are  appointed  by  the  county  councils.  In  1861 
there  were  eighty-six  grammar  schools  in  Upper  Canadai 

*  16  Viet,  diftp.  186. 
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ied  bj  4,766  pupils  and  supported  at  a  oost  of  $85,164^ 
ling  a  legislative  grant  of  $86,698. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SUPBBIOB  SOHOOLB  NOT  BEOEIYING  FUBIIO  AID. 

OoOegie  Preparatory  Schools. 

til  lately  a  preparatory  school  was  attached  to  Trinity 
Queen's  Colleges.  That  connected  with  Trinity  College 
sased  to  exist ;  while  that  attached  to  Queen's  College 
)een  merged  into  the  Frontenao  County  Grammar 
)1.  The  preparatory  school  connected  with  Victoria 
;e  is  still  in  successftil  operaticm. 

Seminaries  and  Academies, 

5  Friends^  Seminary  was  established  near  Picton,  in 
>unty  of  Prince  Edward,  in  1841,  under  the  direction 
sontrol  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  seminary  is 
ed  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  will  accommo- 
about  sixty  male  and  female  pupils.  At  present, 
letion  is  given  in  the  English  branches  only;  but  ex- 
U3  are  shortly  expected  to  be  made  to  introduce  the 
'  of  the  classics  into  the  seminary.  It  is  intended, 
to  erect  more  duitable  buildings,  capable  of  holding 
Y  pupils.  The  officers  of  the  institution  are  a  super- 
lent,  a  matron,  and  other  teachers — all  of  whom  are 
3er8  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  are  two  terms, 
rinter  and  a  summer  term. 

s  BeUeviHe  Seminary  was  established  at  Belleville, 
y  of  Hastings,  in  1854,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of 
jers  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  Canada. 
9  opened  in  1857,  and  is  under  the  control  of  thatbody. 
smgn  is  to  afford  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
ucation  to  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen.  The 
ing  will  accommodate  three  hundred  pupils — one  hun- 
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dred  of  whom  can  reside  in  the  building.  The  officers  of 
the  institution  are,  a  principal,  a  preceptress,  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, besides  a  lady  teacher  of  music.  The  sessions  begin 
in  May  and  September.  * 

The  Canadian  Literary  Institute  was  established  at  Wood- 
stock, county  of  Oxford,  in  1857-8,  by  the  regular  Baptists 
of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  under  the  control  of  that  body, 
and  is  chiefly  designed  to  afford  instruction  in  the  primaiy 
and  higher  English  branches  of  education  to  young  ladies 
and  young  gentlemen.  (The  theol9gical  department  is  re- 
ferred to  on  pages  483  and  489.)  The  course  of  study,  in  the 
higher  departments,  is  so  arranged  as  to  suit  male  students 
both  in  classics  and  natural  sciences.  It  is  also  designed  to 
prepare  male  students  for  admission  to  the  Law  Society,  or 
for  matriculation  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  law,  or  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Toronto.  In  the  course  for  yoxmg  ladies, 
classics  and  the  higher  mathematics  are  omitted.  In  the 
primary  department,  no  pupil  under  eleven  years  of  age  is 
admissible.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  these 
branches  in  1861,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-four;  in  the 
theological  class,  twenty-seven;  total,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  The  officers  of  the  institution  are  six;  viz.:  a 
principal,  two  other  male  teachers,  and4hree  female  teach- 
ers.   The  terms  begin  in  January,  April,  and  September. 

The  Wesleyan  Femak  College,  a  proprietary  institutioa 
in  connection  with  the  conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Canada,  was  established  at  the  city  of 
Hamilton  in  1861.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  superior  ed- 
ucation in  the  English  branches  to  young  ladies  exclusively. 
The  proprietors  of  the  college  are  an  incorporated  body, 
possessed  of  one  or  more  shares  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  The  officers  of  the  college  are  eight;  viz.:  a 
principal,  five  female  and  two  male  teachers,  besides  a 
domestic  or  house  governor,  and  a  chaplain. 
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f  Chnvenii.  In  nearly  eyeiy  important  town  of  Upper 
Iai  conyentB  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  es- 
tied  for  the  instmotion  of  young  ladies  in  the  superior 
hes  of  an  English  education.  The  following  are  the 
pal  ones,  viz. : 

'Phe  Ladies  of  LoreUo.  They  have  a  superior  convent 
ronto,  with  excellent  branches  at  the  Niagara  Falls, 
ihy  and  Belleville.  A  pupil  at  one  institution  can  be 
red  to  the  odier  without  any  inconvenience. 
The  Sisters  of  St  Joseph  have  also  similar  convents  at 
ito,  Barrie,  Niagara,  and  St  Catharinea  They  also 
the  Soman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  at  Oakville, 
£urd,  and  Paris. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  have  an  old  established 
ut  at  Kingston. 

An  UrsuUne  convent  has  been  established  at  Chatham, 
convent  under  a  French  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
)e6n  established  at  Ottawa.  The  Sisters  of  Notre 
I  have  a  School  at  Alexandria. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PBOFESSIONAL,  SGHDOia 

Schools  <^  Theology. 

X^-oCHUBOH  or  XVOLAXS. 

diough  a  Boyal  Charter  was  obtained  in  March,  1827, 
•rizing  the  institution  of  a  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  the 
fled  Univendty  of  King's  College,  at  Toronto,  it  was 
QtQ  1848  that  a  professorship  in  that  &culty  was  act- 
established.  Pending  the  protracted  public  discussions 
6  subject,  the  Bight  Beverend  Doctor  Strachan,  Prot- 
rEpiscopal  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  upon  the  report  and 

imendation  of  his  three  chaplains,  foonded  a  diocesan 
28 
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theological  college  at  Coboarg,  in  December,  1841     1 

diocesan  college  was  continued,  notwithstanding  tL«  es 

ence  of  the  Church  of  England  professorship  of  divinity 

the  University  of  King's  College,  from  1848  until  li 

(when  an  alteration  was  made  in  that  institution,  and 

divinity  professorship  abolished,)  in  consequence  of 

precarious  tenure  by  which  the  divinity  profesaorshi] 

King's  College  was  held  during  those  yeani.    In  1861,  i 

the  professorship  of  divinity  was  finally  aboKshed, 

bishop  undertook  the  laborious  and  difficult  task  of  foi 

ing  a  purely  Church  of  England  university  and  obtainii 

Boyal  Charter  for  it    This  he  successfully  acoomplisl 

and  in  January,  1853,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  preside  ai 

inauguration  of  Trinity  College  University,  in  which  t 

was  established  a  faculty  of  divinity.    The  diocesan  col 

at  Cobourg  was  merged  into  the  new  university,  an 

1853  the  students  transferred  from  Cobourg  to  Toronto 

The  regulations  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  Tri 

College  University  are  as  follows: — 

"  The  theological  course  of  Trinity  College  extends 
two  years.    Any  person  is  eligible  for  admission  to  it 
has  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  or  who,  having  attainec 
age  of  twenty -one,  has  passed  one  year  in  the  Arts  Co 
"  Bachelor  of  Divinity.    Candidates  for  this  degree  i 
be  Masters  of  Arts  of  at  least  seven  years'  standing, 
requisite  exercises  are, — '*  A  Latin  and  an  English  thes 
one  on  some  point  of  doctrine  connected  with  the  Tb 
nine  Articles,  and  the  othei  on  some  scriptural  subje 
be  appointed  by  the  examiners;  An  examination  must 
be  passed  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  treatise  or  treatises  d; 
by  the  examiners;  An  English  sermon  must  be  prea 
before  the  university. 

"  Doctor  of  Divinity.    Candidates  for  this  d^rree 
be  Bachelors  of  Divinity  of  five  years'  standing.    ' 
will  be  required  to  ¥rrite  an  English  and  a  Latin  thesi 
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in  ihfl  case  of  B.D.,  and  to  preach  an  English  sermon  before 
the  univeisi^. 

"  The  examiners  in  divinity  shall  be  the  profesaon  of 
divinity,  and  two  graduates  in  that  fitcalty,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  coancil." 

Objections  having  been  made  to  the  eharacter  and  ten- 
dency of  the  theological  teachings  in  Trinity  College,  To- 
ronto, &e  Bight  Reverend  Doctor  Cronyn,  Bishop  of  Haron, 
pR^Mwes  to  establish  a  theological  college  in  that  diocese. 
A  grant  of  five  hundred  ponnda  sterling  has  been  made  for 
this  object  by  the  society  in  England  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian  knowledge.  An  English  gentleman  has  also  given  five 
tliooBand  pounds  sterling  towards  the  same  object. 


Upper  Canada  ia  divided  into  five  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
cews,  viz.:  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and 
Sandwich,  in  each  of  which,  there  is  a  college  for  the  in- 
duction of  youth.  In  these  colleges,  there  ia  also  provision 
nude  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood, 
Begiopolis  CoU^;e,  at  Kingston,  is  the  oldest  of  these  dio- 
oeaan  ooll^^  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  the  only 
Bomao  Catholic  college  in  Upper  Canada. 

B^opolis  College  was  founded  by  the  late  Hon.  and  Bight 
Bev.  Bishop  McDonell,  who  left  a  legacy  by  will  for  this 
otgect  in  1835.  It  was  opened  in  1846  by  the  Very 
Beverend  Angus  Macdonell,  Yicar-Ceneral,  who  is  its  pres- 
ent president  The  general  course  of  stady  in  the  college 
embraces  dssrics,  mathematics,  phil<»ophy,  and  theology. 
The  theological  course  extends  over  three  years. 

St  Joseph's  College,  at  Ottawa,  was  founded  in  1846,  by 
the  Bight  Beverend  Doctor  Joseph  E.  Qnigues,  first  Boman 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
tha  "  Society  of  the  Oblatet  of  Mary  Immaculate."  Its 
general  ooune  is  classical  and  oommeroial 
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Its  theologioal  eounse  oompriBes  moral  and  dogmatical 
theology,  and  is  usuall j  attended  by  about  fifte^i  fltndenta. 
Already  forty  priests  have  been  educated  at  the  college, 
and  are  now  performing  their  fdnctions  in  rarions  parts  isS 
the  country. 

St.  Michael's  OoUege  was  established  at  Toronto  in  1852 
by  some  deigymen  of  the  order  of  St  Basil,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Right  Beverend  Doctor  De  Charbonell,  2Dd 
Boman  Catholic  bishop  of  Toronto.  It  is  chiefly  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation, but  among  its  professors  is  one  of  divinity.  The 
superior  is  professor  of  logia  The  course  of  study  in 
logic  and  theology  extends  from  four  to  five  years. 

m>— CHVKOB  OF  BOOfLAXIK. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  have  a  university  at  Kingston, 
called  Queen's  College.  In  its  theological  faculty  there  are 
two  professors,  viz. :  the  Principal  and  primarius  professor, 
and  the  professor  of  oriental  l^oiguages,  biblical  criticism, 
and  church  history.  The  theological  course  extends  over 
three  sessions;  the  study  of  Chaldee  is  only  required  during 
one  session,  while  attendance  on  the  Syriac  and  Aralno 
classes  is  optional. 

IT.— OAVADA  PUSBTTEBZAK  OHUBOE. 

The  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  now  includes  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.  Both  bodies  had  their  separate  divinity  halls,  or 
colleges,  until  the  period  of  the  union  in  1861,  when  they 
were  merged  into  Knox's  (theological)  College,  Toronto, 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Free  Church  in  1844. 
This  college  has  three  professors,  viz. :  the  Principal  and  pri- 
marius professor  of  divinity,  the  professor  of  church  history 
and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  professor  of  ex* 


\ 


oal  liieology  and  pliiloaopliy.  The  oourae  <^  study  ez- 
I  oyer  six  jeaiv,  induding  t^ree  jeara  in  general  8to(^ 
hree  yean  in  tiieology.  The  admiaaion  to  the  ooUege 
irongh  the  varioua  presbyteries,  whidi  have  die 
of  examination  in  order  to  entrance.  A  boarding 
9  is  attached  to  the  college;  bat  residence,  is  optionaL 
institation  is  supported  by  fiinds  contributed  annually 
be  congregations  of  the  church.  The  liberality  df 
■al  individuals  and  congregations  has  secured  to  it  a  ftw 
anent  bursaries  or  scholarships.  His  Boyal  Highness 
^lince  of  Wales^  on  the  invitation  of  Principal  Willis, « 
d  the  college  in  I860,  and  afterwards  made  a  donation 
of  eight  hundred  dollars  to  form  a  fund  for  the  estab- 
tent  of  annual  prizes.  The  college  possesses  a  museum 
klso  a  library  of  about  five  thousand  volumes,  which 
established  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Bev. 
dpal  Willis,  Bev.  Professor  Bums,  and  other  Mends. 


Y. — THB  XITHODIBT  CUUBCUJB9. 


though  two  Methodist  bodies  in  Canada  have  institu- 
of  learning  at  which  many  of  their  ministers  attend 
oular  students,  in  neither  of  them  is  there  any  provi- 
nade  for  theological  training.  The  different  Methodist 
8  have,  however,  a  prescribed  course  of  theological 
'  which  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  must  complete 
e  ordination  and  during  their  four  years'  probation. 
Wesleyan  Methodist  course  of  study  will  be  found  on 

YI.*— TBX  BAPTIST  OEUBOHIB. 

e  only  Baptist  institution  in  Upper  Canada  in  which 
sion  is  made  for  theological  training  is  the  Canadian 
uy  Institute  at  Woodstock.  The  regulations  require 
dates  to  pass  an  entrance  examination.  They  must 
bring  letters  fixHn  their  respective  churches,  either 
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lioensing  them  to  preach  or  approving  of  their  stadying 
for  the  ministry.  Prior,  also,  to  their  foil  admissioD,  thej 
are  required  to  submit  to  a  committee,  chosen  by  the  trustees, 
a  statement  of  their  Christian  experience  and  call  to  the 
ministry.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  three  yean. 
See  page  440. 

TIL— OOMORMATIOirAL  OHUBOH. 

The  Congregationalists  of  the  various  provinces  have^ 
within  the  last  few  years,  united  their  various  institutions 
into  one  theological  college  at  Toronto,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Congregational  College  of  British  North  America." 
This  college  is  not  endowed,  but  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  the  colonial  churches,  assisted  by  a  grant 
from  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  of  England.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  subscribers,  by  whom  a  board  of  di- 
rectors is  chosen  to  manage  the  college.  The  course  of  study 
extends  over  five  sessions  of  six  months  each.  Upwards 
of  fifty  ministers  have  already  been  sent  out  from  the  insti- 
tute. The  present  course  includes  "  the  usual  branches  of 
a  liberal  education,  embracing  the  original  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  biblical  literature,  theology,  church  histoiy,  ho* 
miletics  and  pastoral  duty.  Every  candidate  for  admission 
into  the  college  is  required  to  present  to  the  directors, — ^1. 
The  testimony  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and 
apparent  suitableness  for  the  ministry ;  2.  A  written  state- 
ment  of  the  grounds  of  his  conviction  that  he  is  called  to 
the  work,  and  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine;  8.  Evidenoe 
of  sufficient  literary  acquirements — the  minimum  of  which 
shall  be  a  fair  English  education."  Students  are  first  ad- 
mitted for  one  session  on  probation.  No  fees  are  charged 
for  tuition,  and  assistance  is  given,  when  required,  towards 
defiraying  the  expenses  of  board  in  private  families.  Ex- 
aminations are  held  at  the  dose  of  each  session.  The 
college  has  a  valuable  library  of  over  two  thousand  yoIum«k 
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f  TBNOLOGIOAL  TEXT  OB  SBTIBEHOE  BOOKS  AND  OOUBSB  OF  mUOt 
or  THE  8BTEEAL  COLLEQES,  ETO. 

1.  Ohmrek  of  Engkmd, 


Im  Septoagiiit } 

lent  in  Greek,  (ohiefly  the 

emard't   Guide   to    the 
Sliident; 

»  hisloricil  or  prophetieel 
r  the  Old  TertameDt,  ^., 
I  Bistory:  In  thk  depert- 
ive  been  naed  :  Boberteon 
Srit  MX  oentariee;  Hwd- 
'  the  middle  ages  and  Re- 
in ;  and  Maaing  Card,  for 
{liah  Reformation; 
)  Okmnhof  JSngkmd:  Pro- 
lanild  Browne'a  LeoCorea ; 


lAhuTf^:  ProotoronthaBookof  Goni- 
mon  Prayer; 

PearMn  on  the  Creed  ;* 

Hooker'a  Booleaiaatioal  Polity,  Book  V.; 

A  treatiae  or  treatiiea  of  the  Fathera 
of  the  firat  three  oentnriea ; 

Moral  Science:  Biahop  Sandenon^ 
Leotnrea;  De  Obli^prtioneCooaoi- 
enti» ;  Biahop  Botler'a  Sermooa, 
by  Whewell ; 

Aristotle,  Ethio.  Nioom^  ii.,liL,  ir. ; 

Plato,  RMp.,  ii.,  iii.,  !▼. ; 

History  of  Greek  Phikaophy; 

History  of  Bloral  Philoaophy  in  Bog- 
land. 


3.  Church  of  Borne, 


ititntioiiea  Tlieologioe ; 
endinm  Theologies  Mor- 

Tbeologia  MoraUa ; 

It  Thomas; 

nasel,  Thedogie  morale  et 

qne; 

rick,  Iheologia  rooralia  et 


roti  on  Canon  Law ; 
okigis,  Sancti  Thaam ; 
[Ceremonial; 
Episoopomm; 
irdi  History; 
a  Gharoh  History ; 


Cardinal    Wlaeman^     liMSitarea 
Science  and  ReYealed  Religion ; 

L'Abb6  Migne'a  Cnraoa  Completna 
Sacra  Scriptnrv; 

Cnnoa  Completna  Sanctorum  Putrnm  • 

Commentariea  of  Maldooatoa ; 

Catechismos  ConcOii  TVidentini ; 

Rodriguex's  Christian  Perfection  i 

Calmet; 

Dizon'a  Introdnotkm  to  Saercjjl  Scrips 

«       tore; 

BooTier  and  RothcBflne'a  Conne  of 
Philosophy ;  including  Logio^ 
Metaphyscs,  and  Ethica. 


;  Paley'sBridencea; 
ilogy;  Greek  Teatament 


Dsiit ;  Eadie  on  CokMsiana ; 
Spboiana;  Boah'a  Notea 


ndnctkiB } 
*aw  Grammar; 


8.  Church  df  Scotland. 

Arnold's  Fint  Hebrew  Book ;  BiUa. 

ChaXdee: 
Riggs's Manual;  TheBibla. 

Syriac: 
Uhlemann'a  Grammar;  The  Bible. 

Arabic: 
8tewart*s  Grammar)  The  Bible. 

Ohwrch  Eistofy: 
Kvrty'a  Text-book. 


M^ 
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4.  Ckmada  PreAyterian  Ckmth, 


Syitematio  Theology — Oells'  IiMtitnftes 

of  Theology,  with  eztraota  from 

Calvin; 
Dr.  Willia'  Latin  ColleotaneA ; 
Biblioal  Critioism — ^Horne'i  Introdno- 

tion; 
Clav  of  Evidences  of  ChrisUanitj — 

Batler,  P&ley. 


Clan  of  BKgetical  Theok^— Effioot ; 
Eadie  on  the  Epistks ; 
Alford^  Greek  Testament ; 
Moore  on  th#ll(Iinor  Propbeli ; 
Bir</4tai  and  Moral  Phi1oM>phy,  Rci^ 

with  Notea  by  Sir  W.  HamUt 

Wayland. 


5.  WeOeffon  Meihodist  Church. 


First  year: 
The  Bible ;  Homer's  Introdnotion ; 
Wesley's  Sermons,  (first  series ;) 
Wesley's  Christian  Perfection; 
Wesley's  Notes  on   the  New  Testa- 
ment; 
Watson's  Theologioal  Institnt,  (part  i.) 
{Additional  for  Jumora : 
Wesley  on  Original  Sin ; 
Fletcher's  Appeal ; 
Pletoher's  Checks  to  Antinomianism.) 

Second  year: 
Watson's  Theologioal  Institat,  (part  ii.) 
.Murdoch's    Mosheim's    Ecclesiastical 

History  by  Reid ; 
DtaQ,  Smith's  History  of  Methodism ; 
Bangs's  History  of    the   Methodist- 
:  Episfiopal  Charoh. 


(Additional  for  htmort: 

Smith's  Saored  Annals— I.  FSstrianhil 

Age :  2.  Hebfe#  People.) 
Third  year: 
Wataon's  Theologleal  Lialitates,  (put 

iiL  and  it.;) 
Pearson  on  the  Creed ; 
Taylor's  Ancient  and  Modem  EBitoiy. 
(Additional  for  honors  : 
Smith's   Saored  Annals— 3.   Gentili* 

Nations.) 
Ibtaihyear: 
Butler's  Analogy,  with  Teft's  AialyHi; 
Upham's  Mental  Philosophy ; 
Whately's  Logic  and  Rhetoric ; 
(Additional  for  honors: 
Examination  by  1 

on  the  fbregoing.) 


6.  Aip/M  OhurcK 


!  Prey's  NatnrflflTlieology; 
Wayland's  MonA  Soienco ; 
.  Paley  and  Wilson*s  Bfidenoes  of  Chrit^ 

tianity; 
Broesti's  Principles  of  InlerplretatkNi ; 
Hebrew  Bible ; 
Makx>lm's  Butler's  Analogy ; 
Jahn's  Biblical  Archeology ; 
Biblioal  Geography ; 


Oiesler>s  Eooiedisstieat  History ; 

The  New  Testament  and  SepCnagnl  iB 
Greek;  also translatioiia ; 

Adalyris  and  Bbregeab  in  OrMk; 

Beridea  leetnres  on  the  gmKttaMMm  ei 
Soriptare,  History  of  Staoraa  CJSAlk 
dsm,  Beelfiiiirtioai  History,  Ototi^ 
tfaallieoiogy,  PHtaral  ThsiBlBg]^ 
Ftatoral  Dutlea,  dbe^  aw^ 


■kaiMk 
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t.  (hngregaUontd  Church, 


tematio  Theology ! 

dtutoi; 

of  Howe,  Bdwardi|  and 

> 

f  tod  Wardlaw's  Theology} 

th'iFSntLiiieej 

»ree; 

thatea. 

oal  Critieiiiii,  and  Interpre- 

iduotioii; 

[ntrodnotkm  to  the  New 

the  Gotpelf} 

Christ  aod  Christiaiuty ; 

»or  Ghriat; 

titntea; 

edPhOology; 

Ubiioal  Critidnn  and  Her- 

"5 

snneiientical  Manual ; 

g,  and  Bmith'f  Gyelope-f 


On  the  BTidenoei:  Bvtler,  Gimpbeli^ 
Paley,  Wataoo,  Ohalmeni,  Ao.$ 

On  the  Greek  Teetaroent :  AUbrd,  El- 
Meotty  Winer,  Benn,  and  Oerfaan- 


3.  InChnrohHktory:^ 

Reid'f   Mnrdoeh'e  Moeheim,   Nean- 
der,  €Kerier,  HiM,  K«r^,  Sohafli; 
Bower'a  Li?ea  of  the  Fbpea; 
Milman'f  Latin  Chriitianity ; 
(Bohn's)  Greek  Ecdedart.  Hiitoriana  \ 
Hagenback'f  Hiitory  of  Doctrine  ^ 
Neander'a  Chriitian  DogoMi ; 
Bmgham'a  and  OAeman'a  Antiqaitieai 
Chaee%  Apoitolioal  Ck>n8titatk)nB. 

4.  In  Chnreh  GoTemment: 
John  Owen,  Datld  ClarkwD ; 
Wardkw'a   CongregtfioMi   Indepen- 
dency; 

DavidMn'f  Chnreh  Fblitj  of  the  New 
Teetament; 

5.  On  Baptiam:  Wardlaw,  Swing, 
L.  Woods,  Beeoher,  Wikon,  and 
Hallejr. 


ok  of  Law. 

I.— THB  LAW  SCHOOL  Of  OSGOODB  BALLb 

)per  Canada,  the  profession  of  the  law  is  divided 
)ranches,  each  subject  to  its  own  peonliar  regpla- 
1,  to  a  certain  extent^  independent  of  the  other, 
snerally  the  one  person  practices  in  both.  They 
fer9,  or  persons  authorised  to  ^^ plead  at  the  bar  " 
irts  of  law  or  equity,  and  to  take  upon  them  the 
jid  defense  of  clients,  and  ftom  whom  all  judges, 
ounsel,  and  attorneys  and  solicitors  general  are 
and  aMomeys  and  aoUciboTS^  or  persons  authorized 
\t  in  the  courts  "  in  the  place  and  on  behalf  of 
prosecute  and  defend  actions  on  the  letainer 


««■ 
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of  clients.  The  only  distinction  between  these  two  latter  is, 
that  "  attorney  "  is  the  title  adopted  in  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  and  "  solicitor  "  the  titie  adopted  in  the  courts 
of  equity." — lOcmcuia  Eduoationcd  Directory^  p.  94. 

In  the  study  of  law,  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Law 
Society  for  Upper  Canada  takes  precedence.* 

Students  who  have  already  passed  through  a  three  or  four 
years'  university  course  of  law  studies  are  still  required,  if 
they  wish  to  become  barristers  at  law,  to  begin  de  novo^  and 
continue  as  students  of  the  Law  Society  for  three  years 
longer.  While  those  who  are  not  university  graduates  are 
only  required  to  remain  on  the  books  of  the  Law  Society  as 
students  for  five  years.  All  students  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  they  must  attend  term  lectures,  and  must  re- 
ceive their  professional  education  under  the  superintendence 
of  some  barrister. 

Li  order  to  facilitate  the  education  of  the  students,  the 
Law  Society  has  arranged  "  that  the  tuition  of  the  pupils 
attending  the  law  school  shall  be  by  means  of  lectures, 
readings,  and  mootings;  that  there  shall  be  four  readers, 
viz.:  the  reader  on  common  law,  the  reader  on  equity,  the 
reader  on  conmiercial  law,  and  the  reader  on  the  law  of 
real  property ;  that  in  addition  to  the  lectures  in  term,  there 
shall  be  lectures  during  the  three  educational  terms  of  each 


*  The  Law  Sooiety  of  Upper  Canaaa  wm  estabiidied  in  1797,  bj  the  Aol 
37  George  IH,  oap.  13,  whioh  enabled  the  then  praotitionen  of  the  law  to 
form  themaelTea  into  a  society,  *'  for  the  purpose  of  secaringto  the  ooontry  an^ 
the  profession  a  learned  and  honorable  body,  to  assist  their  feUow-sabjeoli  « 
oooBsion  may  require,  and  to  support  and  maintain  the  eonstitatiOQ  of  tbe 
prorinoe."  By  the  same  aot,  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  were  oouli- 
tuted  ndton,  with  authority  to  sanction  such  rules  as  they  considered  uooMsiry 
for  the  good  goremment  of  the  sooiety.  In  1823,  the  society  was  SnoorpondBd 
by  the  Act,  S  George  IV.,  cap.  5,  and  its  Amctioiis  Tested  fai  the  treasurer  and 
benchers  for  the  time  being,  elected  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  soeietl} 
much  in  tiie  same  manner  m  in  the  law  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  benchers  sit  in  convocation  erery  law  term,  for  the  admission  of  atudenis 
and  barristers,  and  for  other  biMinessi-*[ainaila  EdmnOUmai  Jhnetory,  j».  95 
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ih  shall  continue  for  six  consecutiye  weeks  each, 
dance  on  the  lectures  of  the  educational  term  is, 
voluntary.  In  order  to  give  an  additional  stimu- 
study  of  law  in  Upper  Canada,  the  society  has 
1  four  scholarships  (one  for  each  year's  course) 
)  open  to  any  student  on  the  society's  books, 
mpils  of  the  law  school  or  not    These  scholar- 

dT  the  respective  values  of  one  hundred  and 
ne  hundred  and  sixty,  two  hundred,  and  two 
and  forty  dollars  per  annum,  and  are  payable 
The  readers  deliver  the  lectures,  hold  readings, 
le  at  mootings  or  the  moot  courts.  The  charge 
lance  at  the  law  school  is  one  dollar  per  term. 
)f  the  Law  Society  are  admitted  upon  examination 
the  three  following  classes,  viz.:  the  university 
senior  class,  and  the  junior  class.  The  examina- 
B  university  and  the  senior  classes  is  the  same,  and 
heek,  Latin,  mathematics  or  metaphysics,  astron- 
ent  and  modem  geography  and  histoxy;  the  ex- 
.  in  the  junior  class  is  in  Latin,  mathematics, 
istory,  and  modem  geography, 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  bar  must  be  of  the 
F  twenty-one  years.  He  must  pass  an  examina- 
iting  and  also  ore  tentu.  These  examinations  are 
Qto  two  classes,  viz.:  for  "call"  simply,  or  for 
h  honors."  Every  student  on  being  called  to  the 
ippear  before  the  convocation  in  a  barrister's  gown 
orpose  of  being  presented  to  the  superior  courts 
iher  of  the  society.     Candidates  for  admission  as 

and  solicitors  must  pass  a  similar  examination, 
re  a  "  certificate  of  fitness,"  but  are  not  required 
.  entrance  or  matriculation  examination  as  students 
w  Society.  They  must,  however,  have  completed 
)  term  of  their  articles  under  the  instraction  of 
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some  attorney  or  attorneys  previous  to  their  examination 
for  a  "  certificate  of  fitness."* 

n. — UNIVBBSITT  OF  TOBOVtO  LAW  O0UB8B. 

ITo  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  faculty  oi  law  in  this 
university;  but  the  following  are  the  requisites  for  obtain* 
ing  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  the  ordinary  course: — 

Having  matriculated  in  the  &culty  of  law; 

Being  of  the  standing  of  four  years  from  matriculation; 

Having  passed  in  each  of  those  years  the  examinatioDa 
prescribed  in  the  statute  respecting  ''  subjects  of  exanuna- 
tion  in  the  faculty  of  law; " 

Being  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  following  are  the  requisites  for  obtaining  the  degree 
ofLL.D.:— 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.B.; 

Being  of  ten  years'  standing  ftom  admission  to  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  or  of  M.A.; 

*  In  mn  addretB  by  the  kteSir  John  B.  Robinioii,  Bart,  to  tb«  ■tadentaofdii 
Law  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  fixHn  the  offioe  of  Chief-Jnitioa 
of  Upper  Canada,  (after  thirty-two  years'  servioe,)  he  thos  soms  op  the 
"  changes  which  hare  taken  place  in  the  oonditioa  of  law  students  ^  since  ha 
first  studied  law  in  1807 :  1.  Tlie  period  of  stady  has  been  rodnoed  two  ysan 
in  fiiTor  of  graduates  in  arts  or  law ;  2.  Term  lectnrea  are  deliTwed  on  the 
different  branches  of  law  ;  3.  The  whole  of  the  statutes  hare  been  simplifiad 
and  consolidated ;  4.  Much  that  was  formerly  difficult  and  embarrassing  hi  the 
mere  technicaltty  of  law  has  by  late  dianges  been  swept  away.  He  strongij 
adrises  students  **  to  make  some  one  branch  of  the  law  an  especial  object  ef 
study — ^resolving  to  know,  so  Car  as  it  may  be  posnible  for  yon,  every  thing  that 
can  be  known  in  it,  meaning  and  hoping  to  become  in  time  an  ft^in'tt^Ml  author- 
ity in  that  particular  department  of  the  law,  whether  your  inclinatkm  and 
judgment  shall  lead  you  to  select  the  criminal  law,  the  law  of  real  property, 
commercial  law,  or  pleading  generally,  or  practice  generally.  Such  a  coune 
would,  I  believe,  insure  to  the  person  who  pqnaes  it  the  advantage  of  soot 
being  generally  and  favorably  known.  He  would  acquire  a  repntatkni  whieh 
nunc  advance  him  in  his  profession,  secure  for  him  the  confidence  and  reepeot 
of  his  legal  brethren,  and  make  his  services  sought  alter  by  those  who  hart 
vahiaUa  intereste  to  protect" 


1 
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>mposed  an  approved  thesifl  upon  some  subject 

olaiships  of  the  Talue  of  one  hundred  and 
ITS  each  are  distributed  annuallj  to  students  in 
each  successfidl  candidate  must  sign  a  dedara- 
Qtention  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  the  Umy  er- 
nto. 

ind  a  silver  medal,  certificates  of  honor,  and 
K>ks,  are  also  distributed  annually  among  the 
udents. 

-UHXVZB8I1T  Of  QUXBl'S  OOLLBCa  LA.W  00UB8S. 

course  in  Queen's  <3olleg6  extends  ever  ihree 
didates  must  pass  a  mati:iculation  examinatian, 
have  already  passed  a  similar  examination  in 
or  have  be&i  admitted  as  students  of  the  Law 
Ipper  Canada.    Lectures  are  deliveored  by  three 


-xnnvBBsiTT  or  vzofcmu  -cmsmm  tjlw  qoukol 

course  in  Yictaria  College  extends  over  four 
didates  must  pass  a  matriculation  examinafcioni 
have  been  admitted  as  barristers  hj  the  Law 
Upper  Canada.  A  student  of  tluree  years' 
arts  may  enter  at  the  examination  for  the 
;  and  a  graduate  in  the  same  &culty  may  enter 
year  examination.  No  lectures  are  given,  but 
linations  in  the  subjects  prescribed  are  held 


-UJUVUHur  Of  TBonrr  oQuasi  law  oomsa 

OS  in  law  have  been  given  since  the  law  course 
at  Oogoode  Hail  by  the  Law  Society. 
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BOHMDXJIM  OF  TBI  LAW  OOUBSI  XV  TBI  8IYIRAL  tJlTITXBgnni^  » 


1.  Law  Society  for  Vjppet  Canada, 


Law  Bchokursh^^a^-FirH  Tear: 
1.  Stephen'!  Blackitone,  Vol  L 
S.  Stephen  on  Pleading. 

3.  WilliAinf  on  Penonal  Plroperty. 

4.  Story*!  Bqoity  Jnrwpmdenoe,  from 

$440. 

Seoomi  Tear: 
1.  Wmiame  on  Real  Proper^. 
fL  Beet  on  Bvidenoe. 

3.  Smith  on  Contraota. 

4.  Story'!  Bqoity  Jariepnideiioe. 

Third  Tear: 
1.  Real  Property :  Statotea  of  U.  C. 
3.  Stephen's  BUokatone,  Book  V. 

3.  Bylea  on  BUla. 

4.  Haynes'a  Oatlinea  of  Equity. 

5.  Cooto  on  Mortgagee. 

Ibwih   Tear: 

1.  Burton  on  Real  Property. 

2.  RoMell  on  Crimea. 

3.  Common  Law :  Pleading  and  Prao- 

tioe. 

4.  South'!  Mereantile  Law. 

!k  Dart  on  Vendors  and  Parehaaen. 

6.  Mitibrd  on  Pleading. 

7.  Equity  Pleading  and  PMottoe. 


2«  Addison  on  Cmitfacta, 
3.  Smith's  MeroantOa  Lair. 
4;  Williama  on  Real  Property. 

5.  Story's  Equity  Jnriapnideooa. 

6.  Stephen  on  Pleading. 

7.  Taylor  on  ETidenoe. 

8.  Bylea  on  Bilk. 

9.  Public  Statntea  of  Upper  Can 

10.  Pleadings  and  Pkraotioa  of  di 
perior  Courts  of  Upper  Cam 

AddUianalJbr  €hU,wHhBm 

11.  Russell  on  Crimea. 

12.  Story  on  Partnerahip. 

13.  Walkina's  Prinoiplea  of  Co 
anoing. 

14.  Coote  on  Mortgagee. 

\5,  Dart  on  Vendors  and  Parohi 

16.  Jarman  on  Wnia. 

17.  Story's  Conflict  of  Lawn 

18.  Justinian's  Institntea. 

Oertyieaie  of  FUnese  for  AUom 

1.  Blaokstone'sCommentariea,V 

2.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 

3.  Willianw  on  Real  Pkoparty. 

4.  Story's  Equity  JnrispmdeiMeb 


1.  Blackstone'a  Commentaries,  Vol.  i.  ^ 

2.  Dnioertiiy  of  ThrmUo. 

1.  Demosthenea,  Olynthiaoa. 

2.  Qeero,  Orationea  in  Catflinnm,  pro 

Arehia  et  pro  Biarcello. 

3.  Logical  and  Rhetoricsl  Forma  in 

Fowler's  English  Language. 

4.  History  of  English  Literature,  from 

Elisabeth  to  Anne,  in  Spaalding's 
English  Literature. 

5.  Macaulay's  History ;   from  Charles 

L  to  William  iil.,  induaive. 


6.  HaBam's  Middle  Agea,  ohipC 

and  iL,  with  Appendix. 

7.  Murray's  Logic 

8.  Wayland'to  Moral  FbOosopliy. 

9.  Whately's  Political  Eoononiy. 

AddUUmdl  for  Bbmort: 

1.  Demoathenea*  Philippioi. 

2.  Cicero,  pro  Blilono. 

3.  Translation  fttan  Latin  into  & 

Proae. 
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1  Aoalyna  of  one  of  Sh«keipeare'f 
playi.  ^ 

5.  WbAtely's  Synonyiiis. 

6.  Trench>  Ki^kh,  Ftei  and  PraKOt 

7.  TVeDoh'i  Study  of  Words. 
S.  Mdiere,  Le  Mitanthrope. 

9.  TVaiMlation     from     Sngliah    into 

Freooh. 

10.  Hallam's   Middle  Ages,    chapter 

▼iii.;  parts  i.,  ii.,  iii. 

11.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  books 

«        ••        •••        • 

L,  U.,  lU.)  1?. 

Second   Tear: 

1.  Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 

2.  Austin's  Prorinoe  of  Jarispmdenoe. 

3.  Smith's  Sqaity  Jarispmdenoe. 

4.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

5.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 
^  Bowyer's  Civil  Law. 

Third  Tear: 
I.  Cox's  British  Commonwealth. 


2.  Mitford's  Pleading  in  Sqaity. 

3.  Burton's  Compendinm  of  the  Law 

of  Real  Property. 

4.  Archbold's  Landlord  and  Tenant 

5.  Addison  on  Contracts. 

6.  Westlake's  Conflict  of  Lawn. 

Ckmdidatea  for  LL.Bj 

1.  Taylor  on  Evidence. 

2.  Sugden  on  Vendors  and  Parohasen. 

3.  Jarman  on  Wills. 

4.  Blaokstone,  Vol  It. 

5.  Justinian's  Institutes. 

6.  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  chap.  zliT. 

7.  Arnold's  Rome,  chapters  xiii.,  ziv., 

zvi.,  xzvi. 

Additional  for  Honors: 

8.  Sngden  on  Powers. 

9.  Wheaton's  International  Law. 

10.  Mackeldey,    Systema   Joria  Rd- 
manL 


3.  Univeraity  of  Queen^a  OoUege. 


First  Tear: 
1.  Stephens  on  Pleading. 
S.  Stephens's  Blaokstone's  Commenta- 
ries, Vol.  i. 

3.  Barton  on  Real  Property. 

Second  Tear: 
1.  Addison  on  Contracts. 
^  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 
Sw  Taylor  on  Eyidence. 

4.  Chitty  on  Bills. 

4.  VmveraUy  tf  Victoria  (hlkge. 


5.  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada. 
Third  Tear: 

1.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

2.  Story's  Equity  Jarispmdenoe. 

3.  Pleadings  and  Practice  of  the  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity. 

4.  Archbold's  Landk>rd  and  Tenant 

5.  Jarman  on  Wills. 

6.  Sugden  on  Vendors  and  Purchasera. 


I^rst  Tear: 
1.  Qcero,  Pro  Archia. 
^.  Demosthenes,  De  Corona. 
^.  Montesquieu,  Esprit  dee  Lois,  Book 

h.,  chapter  6. 
<•  Whately's  Political  Economy. 
^.  Brougham's  British  Constitution. 
^  Blackstone's  Coounentaries,  Vols.  i. 

andii. 


7.  Whately  and  Hamilton's  Logic. 

8.  Statutes- relating  to  the  Constitution 

of  Canada. 

9.  Wayland's  Moral  Scienoa. 

Secona  Tear: 

1.  Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 

2.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

3.  Powell  on  Evidence. 

4.  Drewry's  Equi^  Pleading. 
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5.  Stephen  oo  FleadiBg. 

6.  Blachartone,  Vol  ffi. 

7.  Smilh  on  Contnotik 

Third  Tear: 
1.  Smith's  MeroantOe  Law. 
9.  Byles  on  Bilb. 

5.  Walkins  on  GonTejanoiDg. 
4.  WiUiams  on  Real  Property. 

ik  Story's  Bqai^  Jnriipnidenoe,  YoL  L 

6.  Jnatinian's  Institotes. 

7.  Upper  Canada  Stetntes  relating  to 


Bed  Piroperty  and  Ci  anyiawiil  I^y> 
Fourth  Tear: 
1.  Bentham'a  Theofy  of  LegUalte. 
9.  Stofy^  Equity,  VoL  iL 

3.  Taylor  on  Eridenoe. 

4.  Addison  on  Oontraoti. 

5.  Rnaidl  on  Crimee. 

6.  Blackatone,  Vol.  it. 

7.  Upper  CSuada  Statntea  rdaling  to 

the  Administration  of  Jwtioe  and 
CSriminal  Law. 


8.  Schools  of  Medicine. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  schools  of  medicine  connected 
with  the  universities,  there  are  three  medical  boards  in 
Upper  Canada  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  candi- 
dates desiring  to  practice  physic,  surgery,  and  midwifery. 
These  three  are  (1.)  The  "  Medical  Board  of  Dpper  Canada," 
which  meets  quarterly  in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital; 
(2.)  The  "  Homeopathic  Medical  Board  of  Canada,"  which 
meets  in  Toronto  half-yearly;  and  (S.)  The  ''Eclectic  Med* 
ical  Board,"  which  annually  meets  in  Toronto. 

L— unrsBflErr  or  tobohto  mxdioal  ooubsb. 

No  lectures  are  given  in  the  medical  faculty  of  this  uni* 
versity ;  but  the  following  are  the  requisites  for  admission  t9 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  the  ordinary  couTBe: 

1.  Having  matriculated  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  or 
having  matriculated  and  passed  one  other  examination  in 
either  of  the  faculties  of  law  or  arts; 

2.  Being  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years; 

8.  Having  pursued  medical  studies  for  the  period  of  it 
least  four  yei^rs,  and  having  regularly  attended  leotoref 
thereon; 

4.  Having  passed  in  this  university  an  examination  in  all 
the  medical  subjects  specified; 

6.  Producing  satisfiaotoiy  oerdficates  of  good  condoot 


r 
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The  following  are  the  requisites  for  admission  to  the 
degree  of  M.  D. : — 

Haying  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  B. ;  being  of 
one  year's  standing  from  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.  B. ; 
and  having  composed  an  approved  thesis  upon  some  medi- 
cal subject 

Four  scholarships  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  ^ 
twenty  dollars  each  are  distributed  annually  to  students  in 
this  faculty ;  each  successful  candidate  must  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  his  intention  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  the  University 
of  Toronta 

n. — UNIYERSTTT  Or  QTJEEK'S  college  HEDIOAL  OOtJRSB. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  in  this  university  was  established 
in  1854.  It  includes  seven  professors  and  the  president 
The  period  of  instruction  extends  over  four  years.  Attend- 
ance on  full  course  of  daily  lectures  in  at  least  two  classes 
is  required.  One  year's  instruction  under  a  qualified  medi- 
cal practitioner  is  received  as  equivalent  to  a  year's  attend- 
ance at  college. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  aild  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character, 
wiA  a  statement  of  his  literary,  scientific,  and  medical 
studies.  He  must  also  submit  an  original  thesis  for  the 
approval  of  the  faculty.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
It  primary  examination  takes  place,  and  a  final  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  These  examinations  are  held 
both  in  writing  and  viva  voce. 

ra. — uNivBEsriT  or  yiotobla.  college  medical  course. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  in  this  university  was  established 
a*  Toronto,  in  1854,  by  the  merging  of  what  was  then  called 
the  Toronto,  or  Eolph's,  School  of  Medicine,  (founded  by  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Rolph  in  1843,)  into  the  university.  It  now  em- 
biaoes  eight  professors,  (including  an  afisistant,)4md  the  dean 
i  29 
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of  the  faculty.  The  period  of  instractioii  extends  ovei 
years;  but)  if  found  duly  qualified,  a  student  may  ^ 
in  three  years. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  twenty  one  yet 
age,  and  must  compose,  for  the  approval  of  the  fsu 
a  thesis  upon  some  medical  subject 

rr, — TOROHTO  SCHOOL  or  lODIOINS. 

As  this  institution,  although  incorporated  in  1851 
not  confer  degrees  of  itself,  it  is  affiliated  with  the  Ui 
sity  of  Toronto  for  that  purpose;  its  examinations  an 
ducted  in  that  university,  and  upon  the  result  of 
examinations  the  medical  degrees  are  conferred  up( 
students.  There  are  eight  lecturers  in  the  schoo 
eluding  its  president  In  addition  to  its  own  mu2 
the  medical  museum  of  the  Toronto  university  has 
placed  in  its  charge,  and  forms  a  valuable  coUectio 
the  use  of  students. 


8CBXDULI  or  TBX  lODIOAL  OOUBSB  Of  THB  SKYBRAL  UMlVmtfUTDM^ 

1.  Ufdvemiy  of  IbrorUo. 


MairieukMon: 

SanoftjCstaina;. 

Arithmetio  aod  Algebr*,  Id  part ; 

English  GramiDAr  and  Compontion ; 

English  History ; 

Anoient  and  Modem  Geography ; 

Elements  of  Chemistry ; 

Elements  of  Physiology ; 

Elemenla  of  Botany. 

For  Degree  of  KB,: 

Eiamination  in  the  following  sob- 
jeots: 

Haring  attended  two  eoanes  of  lec- 
tnres  of  six  months  each*  on 

Anatomy, 
Physiology, 


Practioal  Anatomy, 

Theory  and  Practioe  of  Medteii 

Principles  and  Praotioe  of  Soig 

Chemistry, 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  1 

and  Children ; 
HaTing  attended  one  ooane  of  1 

for  six  months  on 
Therapeatios  and  PharmaodlQgy 
Having  attended  one  oonrse  ci 

months  on 
Practical  Chemistry, 
Medical  Jurispmdenoe ; 
Having  attended  twelve  montfas 

tice  at  some  general  hospital,] 

months*  clinical  leotorea  on  M< 

and  Snrgery. 


•  Or  havinff  stlMdad  mm 
twtlfs  €snt  of  kboor. 


ef  liz  BOBtbi  Witt  imitMlosli  of  havlif  «i 
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3.  Qvmn^s  OoOeg^  Kkifftkm. 


MatienkOiam: 
bmnieiiteriei ; 
liamuwopowm,  or  Oragofy'i 


FbrDegrmo/KDj 

■Hon  OD  the  foUowing  onb- 

• 

ttended  two  oonrieo  of  ax 

Mohoii 

UMtonyi 

•ad  FnMstice  of  Sirgerj, 


Theory  and  Priotioe  of  IMiaiMi 

Msleria  lledioA  and  Fhannftogr, 

Chemiatry, 

Olwtetrici  and  DiMMOo  of  Woomb 
and  Children, 

Infiitiitea  of  Bledioine ; 

Hadng  attended  two  oovraea  of  time 
moDtha  each,  or  one  of  mz  monthai 
on  Oinioal  Medioine,  CSlnioal  Sor- 

Hoepital,  twehre  AonthiL  * 


Mi 
itilina; 
bannaoopoBia, 

Conepeotoa,  or  any  other 
anthor. 

hr  Degree  ^  jtfl D.: 
ition  in  the  Mowing  rab- 


ttended  two  oonnee  of  aiz 

eaehon 

e  and  Snrgioal  Anatomy, 


8.  yidoria  CUfa^^  Odbemrg. 

Prinoiplea  and  Praotioe  of  Sorgwy, 

Prineiplee  and  Praotioe  of  Medieinei 

Materia  Medioa  and  Therapentioa, 

Chemiatry, 

Midwifery  and  tiie  Diaeaaea  of  Wonmi 

and  Children, 
Clinioal  Medioine  and  Sorgwy ; 
Haring  attended  ope  oooiaa  of  afai 

months  on 
Medioal  Jnriapradenoe  and 
Pathology. 


4.  Toroi^  SOwH  o/  Meikkn/i. 
le  ao  that  of  the  Unifenity  of  Toronto. 

N 

hoobof  Teaching. 

L— TBI  XOBXlIi  SOHOOL  FOB  UPPn  OAVllU* 

sstabliahment  of  a  normal  school  for  the  traming  of 
t,  88  a  necessary  part  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
gaged  attention  in  Upper  Canada  in  1886.  But  no 
plan  by  which  that  object  could  be  accomplished 
>mmended  to  the  legislature  until  the  presentation, 
,  of  a  '*  Beport  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary 
ton  for  Upper  Canada,"  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Byerson, 
aperintendent  of  Education.  Practical  effect  was 
itely  given  to  these  recommendations^  by  the  passing 
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of  a  school  law  embodying  the  general  features  of  the  sys- 
tem sketched  out  in  that  report, — appropriating  $6,000  for 
furnishing  suitable  buildings,  and  an  annual  grant  of  an 
equal  amount  for  the  support  of  the  school.  After  the 
necessary  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the  Ncxmal 
School  for  Upper  Canada  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1847,  in  the  old  Government  House,  Toronto,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  from  diflferent 
parts  of  the  province.  ^ 

The  institutipn  having  proved  entirely  Buccesaful,  and 
new  and  enlarged  premises  having  become  necessaiy,  the 
legislature,  at  its  session  in  1850,  appropriated  $60,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site  and  erection  of  buildings,  and  an  ad- 
ditional^ $40,000  in  1852,  making  in  all  $100,000.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  buildings  was  laid  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  1851,  by  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine, in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  the  judges,  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of 
Toronto.  The  premises  were  formally  opened  by  a  public 
meeting  in  the  theatre  of  the  institution,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1852. 

The  institution  consists  of  a  normal  school  and  two 
model  schools  (one  each  for  boys  and  girls;)  the  normal 
school  is  the  school  of  instruction  by  lecture, — ^the  model 
school  the  school  of  instruction  by  practice.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  students  in  the  former  are  teachers-in-training, 
whose  ages  vary  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  thirty,  while 
the  hundred  and  fifly  pupils  in  each  of  the  latter  are  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years.  In  the 
normal  school,  the  teachers-in-training  are  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  education  and  the  best  methods  of  oommoni- 
cating  knowledge  to  the  youth  placed  under  their  care— «re 
"  taught  how  to  teach ; "  in  the  model  sohools  they  are  taught 
to  give  practical  eflfect  to  those  instructions  by  teachers  pre- 
viously trained  in  the  normal  school,  and  under  the  diiectioQ 
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s  head  master.  The  model  schools  are  designed,  both 
:  eytstem  of  instruction  purened  and  general  arrange- 
to  be  the  TTiodel  for  all  the  public  schools  in  Upper 
a. 

!  principal  general  regulations  for  admission  of  the 
its  to  the  normal  school  are  as  follows:^ 
No  male  student  shall  be  admitted  under  eighteen 
of  ^e,  or  a  female  student  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
1.  Tbose  admitted  must  produce  a  certificate  of 
moral  character,  dated  within  at  least  three  months  of 
eaentation,  and  signed  bj  the  clergyman  or  minister 
I  religious  persuasion  with  which  they  are  connected, 
ey  must  be  able,  for  entrance  into  the  junior  division, 
d  with  ease  and  fluency;  parse  a  common  prose  sen- 
according  to  any  recognized  authority;  write  legibly, 
y,  and  correctly;  give  the  definitions  of  geography; 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
pal  countries  with  their  capitals,  the  oceans,  seas, 
,  and  islands  of  the  world;  be  acquainted  with  the 
mental  rules  of  arithmetic,  common  or  vulgar  frac- 
and  simple  proportion.  They  must  sign  a  declaration 
dr  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
[-teaching,  and  state  that  their  object  in  coming  to  the 
d  school  is  to  qualify  themselves  better  for  the  impor- 
uties  of  that  profession. 

Upon  these  conditions,  candidates  for  school-teaching 
e  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  the  institution  with- 
ly  charge,  either  for  tuition,  the  use  of  the  library,  or 
le  books  which  they  may  be  required  to  use  in  the 
1. 

.  Teachers-in-training  must  board  and  lodge  in  the 
in  saeh  houses  and  imder  such  regulatiooa  as  are 
red  of  by  the  council  of  public  instruction. 
.  A  sum  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week  ^yable 
end  of  the  session,)  will  be  allowed  to  each  teacW-in- 
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training  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  9a 
be  entitled  to  either  a  first  or  second  class  provinc 
cate;  but  no  teacher-in-training  shall  be  entitled  1 
aid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  session,  and  no  r 
the  city  of  Toronto  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aii 

y.  The  continuance  in  the  school  of  the  tc 
training  is  conditional  upon  their  diligence,  pro( 
observance  of  the  general  regulations  prescribe 
session  to  be  concluded  bj  an  examination  cone 
means  of  written  questions  and  answers. 

On  the  establishment,  in  1857,  of  an  educations 
and  a  model  grammar  school,  it  was  found  ne< 
provide  further  accommodation,  and  to  remove  tl 
school  to  another  part  of  the  premises.  With  tfa 
large  additional  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost, 
fittings,  of  about  $85,000,  in  rear  of  the  main 
having  a  handsome  front  facing  on  Gerrard  Si 
this  building  was  transferred,  in  1858,  the  norma! 
the  model  grammar  school  being  then  but  newlj 

n.— THB  MODEL  ORAIOCAB  SCHOOL  FOB  UPPBS  OAKAI 

The  Model  Grammar  School  was  designed  n< 
exhibit  the  best  system  of  grammar  school  org 
discipline,  and  teaching,  but  it  was  also  intended 
ing  school  for  masters  and  assistant  masters  of 
schools  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  regulations  of  the  training  department  of  t 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  No  fees  will  be  charged  to  students  admitt< 
department;  and  each  student,  if  approved  at  t 
each  term,  may  be  assisted  during  one  year  to  tl 
of  a  dollar  per  week,  towards  the  payment  of  his 

2.  Each  student  must  sign  a  declaration  to 
grammar  school  teacher  in  Upper  Canada. 

8.  Graduates  of  universities  in  Her  Majesty's  i 
will  be  admitted  without  examination,  and  be  aide 
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a  snd  practice  as  may  qualify  them  for  the  special 
duties  of  organizing,  teaching,  and  managing  a  grammar 
school,  and  will  receive  a  certificate  accordingly. 

4  A  student  who  ia  not  a  graduate  of  some  university  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  must  be  at  least  twenty  years  of 
«ge,  and  pass  an  entrance  exunination  in  the  subjects  for 
matriculation  in  arte  in  the  Provincial  University. 

&.  fie  will  receive  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  required 
by  law,  to  qualiiy  fcM*  the  masterahip  of  grammar  schools, 
■as  also  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  managing 
«choola.  Each  student  on  leaving  the  school  will  receive, 
if  approved,  a  certificate  from  the  rector,  in  addition  to  his 
I^al  oertiAcate  of  qualifications  from  the  committee  of  ez- 
amineia,  according  to  his  attainments  and  merit& 

The  general  management  of  both  institutions  is  intrusted 
to  the  council  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  Crown ; 
aod  their  governmental  superintendence,  together  with  the 
executive  management  of  the  gnunmar  and  common  schools 
of  Upper  Canada,  to  the  chief  superintendent  of  educatioD. 


CHAPTER  TL 
TTNivERsrnBa 
HAVlNa  already  alluded  in  this  paper  to  the  fiicultiea 
of  law,  medicine,  &c.,  in  the  four  universities  of  Upper 
Canada,  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  in  this  place  briefly 
to  refer  to  each  university  separately,  and  to  give,  in  a 
schedule,  the  course  of  study  in  the  remaining  &culty  of 
uts. 

1.  The  University  of  Toronto. 

This  institution  ia  simply  an  examining  body,  and  oonfeni 
degrees  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  law,  and  medicine.  Its  his- 
ICRj  has  been  very  varied  since  ita  first  establishment 


7 
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in  1842,  when,  as  King's  College,  it  united  the  fancti(»B  of 
a  college  with  those  of  a  univeisitj.  Since  1853,  these 
functions  have  been  separate;  and  the  two  institutions  are 
now  designated  respectirel j  the  Uniyeraitj  <^  Toronto  and 
University  College,  Toronto. 

This  latter  institution  is  designed  for  teaching  only.  It 
has  nine  professors,  including  a  president  and  a  lectnrerand 
tutor.  Its  lecture  courses  are  delivered  in  the  handsome 
University  Buildings,  University  Park,  Its  annual  income^ 
including  that  of  the  University  ci  Toronto,  is  nearly 
$55,000.  The  value  of  that  part  of  the  original  grant  c^ 
lands,  already  sold,  is  about  $1,600,000, 

The  regulations  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  Uni- 
versity College  in  regard  to  the  faculty  of  arts  are  as  follows: 

Degree  of  B.  A. — Candidates,  on  entering,  must  produce 
satisfactory  certificates  of  age  and  of  good  conduct.  The 
regular  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  is 
by  passing  the  five  annual  examinations  prescribed;  but 
students  may  enter  at  any  of  the  annual  examinations  on 
certain  conditions.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  who 
are  not  students  in  any  affiliated  college  must,  in  each  of 
the  years  succeeding  that  in  which  they  matriculated,  peas 
an  examination  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  such  year. 

Degree  of  M.  A. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A 
must  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  must  be 
of  the  standing  of  one  year  from  admission  to  the  degree 
of  B.  A.;  and  must  have  composed  an  approved  thesis 
upon  some  subject  in  one  of  the  departments  in  the  &calty 
of  arts. 

Eight  scholarships  are  annually  ofiered  for  competition— 
at  the  matriculation  examination,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  years'  examinations,  and  five  at  the 
final  examination.  Each  scholarship  is  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year.  Each  scholarship 
is  tenable  for  one  year  only ;  but  the  scholars  of  one  year 
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for  the  scholarships  of  the  succeeding  years, 
can  hold' two  scholarships  at  the  same  time; 
*  more  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  him, 
ititled  to  the  simi  of  forty  dollars  for  each  ad- 
larship,  his  scholarship  being  called  a  double, 
iholarship,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  senate 
the  remainder  of  the  value  of  each  additional 
to  the  student  who  would  next  have  been 
•^  All  scholars  will  be  required  to  sign  a  dec- 
it  is  their  intention  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in 
ty  of  Toronto. 

silver  medals,  prizes  in  books,  and  certificates 
*e  also  given  to  the  most  successful  students. 

iivemiy  of  Victoria  OoUege^  Cobourg. 

ution  originated  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
L828,  and  is  still  under  its  control.  It  was 
igh  the  efforts  of  members  of  that  church,  aided 
3ial  grant  of  $16,400.  It  was  first  opened  as 
ada  Academy,"  under  a  royal  chafter,  in  1882, 
ht  years  was  attended  by  male  and  female 
1840,  it  was  by  the  legislature  erected  into  a 
university;  and  in  October,  1841,  it  was 
ined,  as  such,  under  the  principalship  of  the 
erson.  It  now  contains  three  fSauculties, — ^ihose 
and  medicine.  It  has  no  permanent  endow- 
b  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
nented  by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
also  ^1,000  to  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Its 
le  from  these  sources  (not  including  the  medi- 
amounts  to  about  $9,500.  The  number  of 
id  tutors  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  medicine, 
e  president,  is  fourteen.  The  number  of  stu- 
»ut  two  hundred,  not  including  preparatoxy 
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The  r^alations  of  the  uni versitj,  in  regard  to  H 
of  arts,  are  as  follows: — 

Degree  of  B.  A. — After  matriculation  the  cooTBe 
embraces  four  years ;  on  the  satisfactory  completion  < 
stadents  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Attendance  on  lectures  during  the  entire  four 
requisite  to  graduation.  Any  student  not  intei 
graduate  may  pursue  a  special  or  elective  course, 
such  studies  as  his  circumstances  may  require. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  students,  specu 
are  formed  in  natural  philosophy,  logic,  rhetor 
physics,  and  other  subjects. 

Degree  of  M.  A. — This  degree  is  conferred,  ii 
on  all  Bachelors  in  Arts  of  three  years'  standin 
mental  improvement  and  moral  character  have 
satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  university. 

Medals,  Prizes  in  Books,  &c. — The  Prince  of  W 
and  a  silver  medal,  with  various  prizes  in  books,  t 
to  the  most  successful  students. 

8.  T/ie  University  of  Queen^s  College^  Kingston. 

Queen's  College  University  received  a  royal  c 
1841.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyteriai 
of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotli 
is  mainly  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribi] 
members  and  societies  of  that  church,  both  in  Cai 
Scotland.  It  is  the  only  university  in  Upper  Cana 
contains  the  four  fEu^ulties  of  arts,  theology,  law,  a 
cine.  Its  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $101,788 
annual  income  to  about  $13,800,  including  a  parli] 
grant  of  $6,000  to  the  &culty  of  arts,  and  $1,0G 
fisu^ulty  of  medicine;  besides  $1,708  from  the  coloi 
mittee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  tBculij  of  1 
The  number  of  professors  in  four  fEu^ulties  is  eigl 
eluding  the  principal.  The  number  of  students 
several  fEiculties  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
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The  regulations  of  the  univeisity,  in  regard  to  the  faculty 
<f  arts,  are  as  follows: — 

Decree  of  B.  A. — The  degree  of  B.  A.  ia  obtained  by 
Attending  the  courses  of  lectures  in  arts  extending  over 
three  yeara,  and  by  passing  the  prescribed  examination. 

sgpee  of  M.  A. — ^The  degree  of  M.  A,  can  be  taken  only 
after  an  interval  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  graduation 
as  B,A.  The  candidate  must  compose  a  satisfactory  thesis 
on  a  professional  or  other  subject  selected  by  himself  and 
approved  by  the  faculty. 

Graduates  will  be  ranked  in  three  classes:  1.  Those  who 
rimply  pase;  2.  Those  w;ho  pass  with  honors;  8.  Thoee 
who  pass  with  highest  honors.  A  student  is  not  entitled  to 
highest  honors  unless  he  has  gained  honors  in  each  of  the 
departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  natural  histoiy,  moral 
philosophy,  and  English  literature. 

Scholarships  and  Frizes. — ^Twenty  scholarships  of  the 
annual  value  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  dollars,  and  tenable 
from  one  ta  three  years,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  college. 
Prizes,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales  prize,  are  also  given 
to  the  most  successful  Btudeats. 

4.  3^  University  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto, 

On  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1849,  changing  King's 
College  into  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  venerable 
loshop  of  Toronto  (the  Right  Beverend  Doctor  Stracban,) 
undertook  the  establishment  of  Trinity  College  as  a  Church 
of  England  university.  The  buildings  for  the  university 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $56,000.  About  $200,000 
mete  collected  to  form  its  endowment  The  annual  income 
of  the  college  is  about  $17,000.  The  number  of  pro&ssoifl 
iSMven,  inolading  the  provost,  or  head  of  the  college. 

The  r^ulatdons  of  this  uuirersi^  imregard  to  the  faculty 
of  arta  are  as  follows : — 

D^ree  of  B.A. — ^AU  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
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must  be  matriculated  students  of  Trinity  Collie,  and  have 
kept  nine  complete  tenns.  They  will  be  required  by  the 
university  to  pass  two  examinations. 

1st.  The  previous  examination,  which  will  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  Lent  term  in  the  second  year. 

The  names  of  those  who  pass  this  examination  will  be 
arranged  in  two  classes,  in  alphabetical  order, — ^the  fiist 
class  consisting  of  those  who  shall  pass  with  credit;  the 
second,  of  those  to  whom  the  examiners  shall  only  not 
refuse  their  certificate  of  approval. 

Any  one  who  shall  absent  himself  froYn  the  proper  ex- 
aminations of  his  year  without  tjjjie  written  approval  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  will  not  be  allowed  the  Lent  term  of  that 
year. 

Those  who  fail  to  satisfy  the  examiners  must  present 
themselves  at  the  examination  in  the  following  year. 

2nd.  The  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  which  will 
take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  term  from  matricu- 
lation. 

Those  who  shall  have  been  approved  at  this  examination 
may  present  themselves  for  further  examination  for  honours 
in  classics  or  mathematics. 

The  honour  examination  will  take  place  shortly  after  the 
examination  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  B.  A.  The  result 
of  each  honour  examination  will  be  published  in  thiee 
classes,  in  order  of  merit 

Provision  for  admitting  candidates  to  Degrees  in  Arts,  by 
examination,  without  residence. — ^In  consideration  of  the 
small  opportunity  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
have  hitherto  possessed  of  availing  themselves  of  a  unive^ 
sity  education,  the  corporation  have  resolved  to  admit  can- 
didates to  degrees  in  arts,  by  examination,  without  residence 
or  attendance  at  lectures,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  beginning 
from  October,  1860,  under  the  following  regulations: — 

1.  All  candidates  shall  be  members  of  the  United  Chuioh 
of  England  and  Ireland; 


11 
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shall  produoe  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and 
signed  by  at  least  one  parochial  clergyman  and 
.  of  respectability ; 

shall  also  satisfy  the  corporation  that  profes- 
38  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  passing 
egular  college  course; 

Ldidate  shall  be  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age; 
regulations  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  regulations 
le  respecting  students  in  divinity; 
lates  shall  pass  the  several  imiversity  examina- 
is  to  a^jj  the  examination  for  matriculation,  the 
amination,  and  the  examination  for  the  d^pree 
the  usual  intervals. 

nder  this  statute,  candidates  may  be  admitted  to 
lation  examination  for  the  first  time  in  October, 
or  the  last  time  in  October,  1864. 
dps. — ^Twenty  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  ten- 
)ne  to  three  years,  and  of  the  annual  value  of 
^  to  two  hundred  dollars,  are  at  the  disposal 


?e. 


on  ofSBring  himself  as  a  candidate  for  admission 
x>  produce  testimonials  of  good  conduct,  and  to 
culation  examination. 

ldidate  for  admission  must  have  entered  on  his 
)ar;  for  a  scholarship,  on  his  seventeenth  year, 
i  Prizes  in  Books. — A  medal  and  various  prizes 
)  also  given  to  the  most  successful  students. 

HE  OOUBSB  OF  STUDY  AND  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  FAOXTI/rT  OF 
ABT8  nr  THE  FOLLOWING  UNIYSBSITIES  *.* 

1.  Universiiy  of  Toronto. 


ricuUxUon: 
abaiie,  book  i.; 

bookii.; 
oposition ; 


Arithmetio,  to  end  of  iqiiare  root  \ 
Algebra,  fint  four  mlei  \ 
Eaclid,  book  i.; 
Eoglish  Grammar ; 
OaUinea  of  Engliiih  Hktory  $ 


iclnding  the  hononr  oonne,  which  molvdea  optiona,  ^ 


il 
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Medieval  Hiilory ; 

Britieh  Hktory  $ 

Chemistry  and  Chemioal  Fhjrioi; 

Mineralogy  and  Geology  | 

Mnnay'a  Logio ; 

Wayland>a  Moral  Philonfilqr; 

Looke,  books  ii.,  iM^  and  ir^ 

Third  year: 
Sophodea,  (Edipua  Rex ; 
Herodotna,  book  U.; 
Horace,  Satirea  and  Bpirtlai; 
livy,  book  T^ 
Latin  Proae  CompoaitMXi ; 
Hydroatatici,  Optica ; 
French  Oompoaition ; 
Racine'a  PhMre  mnd  AtfaaBa  $ 
BoKoet'a  Oraiaona  Fnndbrea; 
French  Literature ; 
German  Grammar,  Sco^ 
German  Compoatkin; 
Leanng*a  Mfamm  too  Bonliakii} 
German  Literature} 
Modem  History; 
British  History ; 
Chemistry; 

ComparatiTC  Phyaiokigy ; 
Ve^taUe  Physiology,  dbe^ 
Reid's  Intellectual  Powera ; 
Stewart*s  Moral  and  Aetf?e  Ponrcn; 
Whately'a  Political  Eoooony. 
Fuial  exammMm: 
Boripides,  Medea; 
Thucydides,  book  tU.; 
Juvenal,  sat  IB.,  vii.,  viiL,  and  24 
Tacitus,  GermanSa  and  Agrioola; 
Latin  Proae  CompoaitkNi ; 
Acoustics;  Astronomy; 
Bnglish  Compoaitioo ; 
English  Language  and  liftentarai 
French  Composition ; 
Comeiile*s  Le  Od ; 
De  Stael's  De  rAOemagMf 
fVench  litentora; 


of  Roman  GGstoiy,  to  death  of 

Nero; 
Grecian  History,  to  death 

of  Alexander; 
Anoient  and  Modern  Ge- 
ography. 

Fhrstyear: 
Homer'a  Iliad,  book  vi.; 
Lndan'a  Vita  and  Charon ; 
Virgil'a  iBneid,  book  vi.; 
Cicero,  de  Amicitia 
Latin  Prose  CompoaitiQii ) 
Arithmetic ; 
Algebra; 

SnoUd,  books  l-M, 
Plane  Trigonometry ; 
Bnglish  Composition ; 
Bnglish  Language  and  Literature ; 
French  Grammar ; 
Montesquieu's  Grandavr  et  Deoadenoe 

desRomainea; 
Ancient  History ; 
British  History ; 
Blements  of  Chemistry ; 

Physiology; 

Botany; 
Paley'a  Natural  Thedogy ; 
Paley'a  Bridences. 

Second  year: 
Homer's  Odyssey,  book  xi.; 
Demosthenes'  Olynthiaoa; 
Horace,  Odes; 
Cicero,  two  orations ; 
Latin  Prose  Compoaitkiii ; 
Statics,  Dynamics ; 
Bnglish  Composition ; 
Bnglish  Literature ; 
French  Composition ; 
La  Bruydre  Garactdrea; 
French  Literature ; 
German  Grammar ; 
Adler'a  German  Render ; 
German  Dteratnre ; 


u 


u 
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nipoiitkNi ; 

Chamiatfy ,  Mineralogy,  Geok)g7,  Phyiih 

riniam  TeD,  Ao^ 

ioal  Geography, and Meteorokgy; 

tflvitare: 

Smith'a  Wealth  of  Nation. 

2,  Dmoinity  <f  Vidoria  ChOgg^.                                     || 

MUriiMkUim: 

Horace,  Satirea  and  Bpiatkai 

mumt^ 

Latin  Proaa  Oompoaitkm  | 

ler, 

lioomia'a    Trigonometry,   pliM   ad 

iBwr; 

apherioal ; 

or; 

Menaaratkm,  Simreying,  and  Leveling; 

intBook,LatSii; 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Oonio  8a»- 

repot; 

tiona; 

ignrthine  War; 

Bngliah  Ekwntkin ; 

ammtr; 

Eogliah  CompooitHMi ; 

mpoatiovi; 

French:  Racine; 

BDglMhHktory; 

Animal  Phyriology ; 

[islory!  tho  Pentatonoh ; 

Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geoh^; 

5 

Natural  Hiatory. 

Jvmior  ytar: 

Ancient  tnd  Modem. 

Thucydidea,  book  14 

F^reahman  Year: 

Greek  Teatameot; 

\  AnabauB,  booka  L  and  iii.; 

Taoitna,  Germania  and  Agiiaeli| 

book  i.; 

Cicero,  De  Offioiia; 

e  CompoaitioD ; 

Eogliah  Elocntion; 

eon; 

Engliah  Compoaition ; 

RoBHUi  Antiqoitiea; 

Carman  Grammar; 

eid,  booka  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  Ti.; 

Meohanica; 

• 

Acooatica  and  OptMa; 

on; 

Logic; 

Compoaition ; 

Mental  Fhiloaophy; 

Dine  booka; 

Stewart'a  ActiTe  and  Meinl  BMraUp 

cnfiion; 

iSIsntor  ytar: 

npoiitioo; 

Demoathenea,  De  Corona; 

immar; 

Arirtotle'aBthica; 

tder; 

Horace,  Ara  Pbetloa; 

'^Amaqne; 

Cicero,  De  Oratore ; 

jatory :  Old  Tealament ; 

Juvenal,  aatirea  iii.,  z.,  iffi.,  and  ihr.; 

Electrioity,  Magnetiam,  and 

Hebrew ; 

HCbemiskry. 

Engliah  Bk>ontion; 

ophomore  (Mas: 

Engliah  Compoaition ; 

id,  four  booka ; 

German  Reader ; 

1  Memorabilia,  booka  i.  and 

BTidencea  of  Chriatianity; 

» 

Differential  and  Tntegnl  CSaMna; 

»Compoaitioo; 

Aatronomy; 

ea,  booka  L  and  tt^ 

Politioal  Boonooi J. 
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8.  Univeniiy  of  QuooCb  OdOegt, 
MaJbriculaiion :  ^  Horace,  Epodes ; 


Greek  GrammAr ; 
Xenopbon's  Anabaua,  book  L; 
Sallust'a  Cataine ; 
Virgil's  ^neidy  booka  i.  and  ii.; 
Ccaar,  book  L; 
Arithmetic,  to  end  of  rooti ; 
Algebra,  to  end  of  simple  equations ; 
Eadid,  books  i.  and  ii. 

First  year : 
Homer,  Iliad,  book  vi.; 
Locian,  Vita  et  Charon ; 
Greek  Prose  Composition ; 
Gcero,  De  Amicitia ; 
Virgil's  iEneid,  book  yi.; 
Horace,  Odes,  book  i.; 
Latin  Prosody  ] 
Roman  Antiquities ; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ) 
Euclid,  first  six  books; 
Algebra; 

Plane  Trigonometry  5 
Logarithms. 

Second  year: 
Demosthenes,  Philippics ; 
Enripides,  Alcestis ; 
Greek  Prosody ; 
Greek  Prose  Composition; 
Greek  Antiquities ; 
Cicero,  Pro  Milone ; 


Virgil,  Georgics,  book  ir^; 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Eodid,  parts  of  books  xi.  and  zfi^ 

Trigonometry,  plane  and  apherieal ; 

Whewell's  Conic  Sections ; 

Hall's  Different,  and  Integ.  CaleolH ; 

Potter's  Mechanics ; 

Natural  Philosof^y ; 

Balfour's  Outlines  of  Botany ; 

Natural  History,  Animal  Kingdoai| 

Page's  Geology ; 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany ; 

Third  year: 
Plato,  Apology  and  Crito ; 
Sophocles,  (Edipus  Cok>neai  § 
Greek  Composition ; 
Greek  Antiquities ; 
Roman  Antiquities ; 
Tacitus,  Annals,  book  i.; 
Dry,  book  zxi.; 
Latin  Composition ; 
Terence,  Phormio ; 
Newton's  Prindpia,   first  three 

tions; 
Hydrostatics,  Optics,  Astronomy ; 
Whately's Logic:  Fallacies,  Rhelorie^ 

part  It.; 
Hamilton's  Metapliysics ; 
Wayland's  Moral  Sdeiioe,  book  L 


4.  VhiversUy  of  JHnUy  College, 


Matriadaiion: 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  book  i.; 
Sallust's  Catiline ; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ; 
Grecian  History :  from  Persian  inra- 

sion  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 

sian  war; 
Roman  History:   from  the  expulsion 

of  the  kings  to  the  death  of 


Arithmetic ; 

Algebra,  to  end  of  simple  equatkni ) 

Endid,  books  i.  and  ii.; 

^eshman  year: 
Two  Greek  and  two  Latin  authon  ;* 
Greneral  and  Organic  Chemiatiy ; 
Experimental  Philosophy. 
Second  year: 
An  historioa]  book  of  the  New  T«lih 
ment; 


CflBsar; 

*  The  particalar  Greek  snd  Latin  astbon  Ibr  •simiintlwi  SfS  fixsi  at  lbs 
the  preeedinf  Lent  term  of  each  jeer. 
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idenoM; 

Third  year: 

.techiim; 

Two  Greek  and  two  Latin  anthori} 

:  mnd  one  Lntiii  tnihor ; 

Greek  and  Roman  jpiittory ; 

ic.  Dispotations,  booka  i.,  ii.; 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

B  Comporition ; 

Old  and  New  Testament  History ; 

loegyriciM; 

An  historicai  book  of  the  New  Testa- 

»1 book  or  the  New  Testa- 

ment; 

1 

1 

Articles  of  the  Ghvroh  of  England ; 

ieobism ; 

Enolid  'j 

3t  Lake ; 

Algebra,  to  end  of  binomial  theorem ; 

idenoee ; 

Trigonometry,  to  end  of  eolation  of 

ikm  i.-iv.  and  yi.; 

triangles ; 

>  end  of  binomial  theorem ; 

Meohanios ; 

try,  to  end  of  solution  of 

UydrostatioB,  Optios ; 

lee; 

Astronomy ; 

Soand  and  the  Theory  of  Ught ; 

^1 

Fortification ; 

the  Theory  of  Dgbt; 

Applied  Chemistry ; 

• 

Geology; 

Chemistry; 

Physiology ; 

Moral  Science ; 

History  of  Phikisophy. 

• 

CHAPTER  Vn. 


ViENTART  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIE8. 

loob  for  Orphans. 

Is  or  asylums  for  orphans  exist  in  various  parts  of 
anada ;  but  they  are  chiefly  under  the  control  of  some 
ir  religious  denomination.  The  principal  ones  are 
bestant  Orphans'  Home,  Toronto,  and  the  Soman 
Orphans'  Homes,  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kings- 
Two  very  xiseful  institutions,  called  respectively, 
s'  Home,  and  the  Girls'  Home,  exist  in  Toronto, 
supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

if  and  Dumb  School 

ugh  the  legislature  authorized  the  expenditure  of 

in  1854,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  a 
80 
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deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  yet  up  to  the  present  tim< 
public  moneys  have  been  applied  to  these  objects.  In ; 
however,  a  private  school  was  opened  in  Toronto ;  and 
a  society  was  formed  to  provide  a  permanent  school  for 
unfortunates.  The  school  is  now  in  active  operation 
is  supported  by  public  aid  and  private  contributions 
educates  about  twenty  out  of  the  three  hundred  deaf  i; 
who  are  at  present  in  Upper  Canada. 

8.  Schools  for  Juvenile  Oriminab. 

Until  very  recently,  the  only  place  for  the  confine 
of  convicted  juvenile  criminals  was  in  the  provincial 
tentiary  at  Kingston.  As  their  numbers  increased, 
place  was  deemed  unsuitable  for  them,  and  a  reform 
school  was  opened  in  the  old  government  barrack  at  ] 
tanguishene.  The  institution  is  wholly  supported  b 
government,  and  is  well  managed.  The  number  of  im 
at  the  end  of  1861  was  about  one  hundred. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


OTHER  SX7FPLBMENTABT.  EDUCATIONAL  AGENGIBI 

In  a  paper  of  this  character  it  would  be  scarcely  pi 
to  pass  over,  without  some  notice,  those  numerous  su 
mentary  agencies  which,  although  not  professedly  en 
tional  in  themselves,  do,  nevertheless,  perform  an  impo 
part  in  the  education  of  the  people.  We  therefore  selec 
more  prominent  of  these  agencies,  and  briefly  refer  to 
in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Mechanics^  Institutes. 

There  are  about  ninety  cities,  towns  and  incorpoi 
villages  in  Upper  Canada.  In  nearly  every  one  of  1 
municipalities  there  is  a  mechanics'  institute,  in  a  moi 
less  flourishing  condition.    The  primary  object  of  i 
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institutes  is  to  afford  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  commu- 
Muty  permanent  sources  of  intellectual  instruction,  relaxation, 
«nd  amusement,  by  means  of  classes,  popular  lectures,  and 
libraries.  In  some  places  these  objects  have  been  fully  re- 
alized, and  many  young  men  have  by  their  influence  been 
^ittracted  from  the  saloons  and  the  theatre;  but  in  a  grdkt 
3nany  instances  no  such  influence  has  been  exerted,  and  the 
institutes  exist  only  in  name. 

Foremost  among  these  institutes  is  the  central  and  con- 
trolling institution,  called  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures.   This  board  was  established  in  1857  by  an  act  of  the 
provincial  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  "encour- 
agement to  arts  and  manufactures,  and  stimulating  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  by  means  of  prizes  and 
distinctions,"  &c.    The  board  consists  of  the  minister  of 
agriculture;   the  chief   superintendent  of  education  for 
Upper  Canada;  the  professors  and  lecturers  on  physical 
science  in  the  various  chartered  colleges;  the  presidents 
of  boards  of  trade,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  arts  associa- 
tions; and  one  delegate  for  every  twenty  members  of 
a  mechanics'  institute  who  are  worldng  mechanics  or  man- 
uiacturers.    In  order  to  give  a  practical  character  to  its 
operations,  the  board  has  issued  a  programme  establishing  a 
system  of  annual  examinations  of  the  members  of  the  me- 
chanics' institutes,  and  awarding  three  grades  of  certificates 
in  about  twenty-six  departments  of  study.    The  object 
of  the  board  is  to  induce  the  formation  of  permanent  edu- 
^tional  classes  in  the  various  mechanics'  institutes,  and  the 
(lending  up  of  members  to  compete  by  examination  for  the 
I^iizes  and  medals  offered  by  the  board.    The  board  pub- 
liahes  a  monthly  Journal  of  Arts  and  Manitfactures^  and  has 
Ui  connection  with  its  rooms  a  museum  containing  models 
^  patented  Canadian  inventions  and  some  specimens  of 
Canadian  and  foreign  manufactures.     It  has  also  an  appro- 
pntte  and  valuable  libraiy  of  books  of  reference. 
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2.   Various  Literary  AssodoHona,  etc. 

In  most  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  the  coU^es  of 
Upper  Canada,  a  literary  association  of  some  kind  exists, 
eidier  as  a  debating  club,  or  as  a  literary  society,  or  both 
combined.  The  members  are  chiefly  composed  of  young 
men  seeking  to  cultivate  their  literary  tastes,  to  add 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  a  ready  { 
and  effective  style  of  public  speaking.  As  a  specimen 
of  these  societies,  we  may  refer  to  the  Ontario  Literary 
Society  of  Toronto.  This  society  was  established  in 
1856,  and  incorporated  in  1860.  The  ordinary  weekly 
routine  of  its  operations  is  thus  classified :  Essay  writing ; 
reading  from  English  authors;  public  and  private  debates; 
public  addresses  by  distinguished  lecturers.  In  the  various 
colleges,  these  societies  take  their  tone  and  colour  more  or 
less  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  student  life. 

With  a  view  to  popularize  the  study  of  law,  the  Osgoode 
Club  was  organized  by  law  students  in  Toronto  in  1848. 
The  object  of  the  club  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  essay 
writing  and  especially  of  public  speaking  in  the  discussion 
of  legal  subjects  and  constitutional  questions.  A  literary 
association  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  but  on  a  wider 
basis,  was  established  in  Belleville,  in  1855. 

8.   Young  MenJs  Christian  Associations. 

These  associations  are  of  recent  growth  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  are  confined  to  cities.  Their  objects  are  similar  to  those 
of  kindred  associations  in  Europe,  &c.,  viz.:  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  young  men  (especially  of  those  - 
residing  away  from  home,)  and  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian activity  in  various  ways,  such  as  tract  distribution,  kc 
Associations  of  this  kind  exist  at  London,  Toronto,  and 
Kingston. 

4.  Scientific  Institutes. 

Of  the  higher  class  of  scientific  associations,  only  two 
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Fpper  Canada ;  viz. :  the  Canadian  Institate  at  To 

the  Canadian  Institute  at  Ottawa.* 
inadian  Institute,  at  Toronto,  was  established  in 
t  first  its  members  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
eyors,  civil  engineers,  and  architects;  but  in  1851 
ution  was  changed  and  a  royal  charter  obtained, 
alarge  its  sphere  of  operations  and  to  remove  the 
I  of  membership  to  the  classes  named  above.  In 
r,  the  objects  of  the  institute  were  briefly  described 
T  the  encouragement  and  general  advancement  of 
;al  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  manufactures,"  ^^  in 
nee  of  Canada."  These  objects  have  been  steadily 
ew;  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  from  twenty  to 
pnal  papers  on  various  literary  and  scientific  sub- 
3  been  annually  read  at  the  weekly  meetings  and 
3  published  (with  other  information)  in  the 
Journal^  the  organ  of  the  institute.  The  number 
d  members  is  now  about  five  hundred,  and  the 
3ome  is  upwards  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
a  parliamentary  grant  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
stitut  Canadien  Fran9ais,  at  Ottawa,  was  estab- 
ne  years  ago,  and  still  receives  an  annual  grant 
legislature.  It  possesses  an  excellent  library.  Its 
•e  chiefly  historical.  It  has  recently  erected  a 
>uilding  for  the  meetings  of  its  members,  lectures, 

Emperor  Napoleon  recently  made  a  donation  to* 
Y  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand  francs, 
•rt  was  also  made  in  December,  1861,  to  establish 
cal  society  for  Upper  Canada,  at  Toronto,  but  it 

»e  interesting  and  proper  liere  to  itate  that  in  February,  1862,  a 
Dfltitate  of  Rnpert'i  Land  "  was  established  at  Aasiniboia  under 
ly  of  the  Right  Reverend  M.  Anderson,  D  D.,  Protestant  Episoo- 
Rapert's  Land.  From  the  number  and  oharaoter  of  the  papers 
subsequent  meetingi  of  the  institute  we  antioipate  a  useful  oareer 
ble  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  sdenoe  and  literature  in  the  north- 
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was  not  saooeflsAiL    A  enxboequent  eflbfrt  was  alio  nuife 
in  the  following  year  to  establish  one  at  St  Catherinak 

6.  The  Botanical  Society  of-  Canada. 

The  Botanical  Society,  at  Kingston,  was  established  in 
1861,  chiefly  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  botanical  sdenod 
in  Canada,  in  all  its  departments, — ^viz.,  strnctura],  physio- 
logical, systematic,  and  geographical, — and  the  applicatioo 
of  botany  to  the  nsefal  and  ornamental  arts.  Sir  William 
Hooker,  the  eminent  English  botanist,  at  Eew,  who  has 
already  written  on  Canadian  botany,  has  given  his  valuable 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  society. 

6.  Scientific  Observatories* 

There  are  two  observatories  in  Upper  Canada,  viz.,  the 
Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observatory,  at  Toronto^ 
and  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  at  Elingston.     The  ob- 
servatory at  Toronto  was  established  as  one  of  the  British 
colonial  observatories,  in  1889,  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Boyal 
Society.  It  was  placed,  by  the  British  government,  in  chaige 
of  one  officer  and  three  sergeants  of  the  Boyal  Artillery, 
and  so  continued  for  the  specified  period  of  fourteen  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Captain  (now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel)  Lefroy,  the  officer  then  in  charge,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  observatory  was  assumed  by  the  provincial 
government,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  Unive»» 
sity  College,  Toronto.    With  him  were  associated  the  three 
former  assistants,  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in  Canada 
for  that  purpose.     The  observatory  contains  the  usual 
scientific  instruments,  and  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 

*  It  ia  proper,  in  this  oonnection,  to  ref^  to  the  gt6hifiotl  itnTey  nckr  Sir 
William  Logan,  F.R^.,  so  fiir  as  it  relates  to  Upper  Canadm.  Ilia  rsssMcbis 
of  Sir  William  and  bis  assooiates  have  been  of  tbe  greatest  raXwB  la  derelophf 
tbe  mineral  resources  of  tbe  coontiy.  Tbe  display  of  tbeae  reaoureea,  wliioli 
be  was  enabled  to  make  at  the  Great  Bxbibitions  of  1851  and  1869,  attrafltod 
the  attention  of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  to  the  nondnal  waalthef  Quidli 
and  has  reflected  tbe  highest  credit  opon  bimaelt 
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lagnetical  and  meteorological  phencMiieiiA;  the  reports 
ch  are  of  a  highly  valuable  character, 
nous  to  hig  retom  to  England,  Colonel  Leficoy.mig- 
the  establishinent  of  meteorological  stations  in  con- 
1  with  the  grammar  schools  of  Upper  Canada.  In 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  their  establishment; 
16S5  the  Rev.  Dr.  Byerson,  chief  superintendent  of 
ion,  selected  the  instruments  and  completed  the 
;ements  for  giving  ^Fect  to  the  act  in  this  particular, 
the  end  of  1862,  eighteen  stations  were  established  in 
itton  with  senior  county  grammar  schools.  The  result 
\Xj  however,  has  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  to  a  de- 
the  law  in  not  directly  providing  a  specific  remunera- 
r  taking  and  recording  the  observations. 
Astronomical  Observatory,  at  Kingston,  was  estab- 
in  1865,  by  means  of  private  sul^criptions  and  a 
Srom  the  city  corporation.  It  now  receives  an  annual 
from  the  legislature  In  1861,  it  was  transferred  by 
x)m  the  Corporation  to  the  University  of  Queen's  Col- 
It  contains  an  equatorial,  a  reflecting  telescope,  and 
dt  and  clock. 
Museums. 

mseum  of  a  greater  or  less  extent  exists  in  connection 
U  the  colleges  in  Upper  Canada,  and  with  some  of  the 
AStitutions. 

museum  connected  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
niversity  College  is  the  most  valuable  and  extensive, 
ains  nearly  one  hundred  specimens  mammalia,  aflford- 
:amples  of  most  of  the  orders,  and  including  some 
nd  highly  interesting  species,  besides  skulls,  horns, 
ds,  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  species,  including 
large  proportion  of  the  native  birds,  and  illustrations 
it  of  the  recognized  tribes,  besides  many  eggs  and 
Of  reptiles,  there  are  about  seven^  species,  and  of 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  skeletona. 
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There  are  some  good  Crustacea,  a  few  araclmida,  and  an  ex* 
tensive  and  valuable  series  of  insects,  illustrative  of  the  re- 
ceived divisions,  and  including  many  rare  and  beautiful 
species.  There  is  an  extensive  series,  including  several 
thousand  specimens,  of  the  shells  of  molluscous  animals,— 
land,  fresh-water,  and  marine, — amongst  which  wiU  be 
found  nearly  all  the  North  American  land  sheUs,  and  there 
are  some  good  echinodermata  and  zodphyta.  In  botany, 
there  is  a  collection  including  about  six  thousand  species, 
among  which  will  be  found  most  of  our  native  planta 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  mounting  and  arranging 
them.  The  University  Museum  of  Mineralogy  and  Qeoiogj 
has  been  but  recently  established.  Already,  however,  up- 
wards of  six  thousand  specimens,  with  various  instruments^ 
casts,  and  models,  have  been  received  from  Europe,,  and  a 
special  Canadian  collection,  increased  by  valuable  additions 
from  the  collection  of  the  provincial  geologists^  is  now 
under  arrangement. 

The  museums  in  Victoria  College,  Cobouig,  and  in 
Queen's  College,  Elingston,  embrace  a  collection  of  Canar 
dian  and  other  minerals  and  fossils;  that  in  Trinity  GoH^ 
Toronto,  contains  various  natural  history,  mineralogieal, 
and  geological  specimens.  The  museum  in  the  Canadian 
Institute,  Toronto,  is  more  varied,  and  includes  numeroQfl 
specimens  of  natural  history  and  geology,  with  Indian  and 
other  relics.  The  museum  connected  with  the  educational 
department  for  Upper  Canada  contains  some  specimens  oi 
Canadian  natural  history  and  of  Nova  Scotian  geology.  It 
also  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  copies  of  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  Flemish  paintings,  and  of  statuary  casts.  Yari- 
pus  sm^or  museums  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  oountiy. 

8.  Libraries. 

Not  only  do  our  collegiate  and  most  of  our  other  public 
institutions  possess  a  library,  but  many  of  the  public  schools 
have  also  within  the  last  few  years  established  them  for  the 
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f  the  pupils  and  rate-payers.  As  an  approximation 
unber  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  named,  we  insert 
wing  table  compiled  from  the  best  sources  at  our 


if  Toronto  and  Univenrity  College, 

Victoria  College,  Coboarg, ' 

Qaeen^a  CoUege^KingBtoo, 

Trinity  College,  Toronto, 

>>Ilege,  Kingston, 

eoe,  Toronto, 

I  College,  Ottawa, 

■  College,  Toronto, 

ida  CoUege,  Toronto, 

loal  CoUege,  Toronto, 

luminary, 

ititnte,  Woodttook, ....   

lU ,  Toronto, 

laCitote,  Toronto, 

ladiaa  Institnte,  Ottawa, 

Department,  U.  C, 

Tts  and  Manufactnrea, 

Inatitote,  Toronto, 

Kingston, 

id  €k>re  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Inatitate,  Ottawa, 

London, 

Library  Association, 

ol  Libraries, 48 

ool  Libraries, 1,875 

ykira  Dbrariea, 22 

■a  Libraries, 

total, 2,401 


15,500 
1,000 
3,000 
3,500 
2,500 
4,000 
2,000 
1,500 
500 
8,300 


8,000 
8,000 

2,000 
1,050 
5,400 
2^300 
8,740 


.193,258 
.288,604 
.    3,218 


.644,0iN) 


nection  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
at  has  been  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  books  in 
luring  the  last  twelve  years.  The  facts  are  highly 
;ing,  and  speak  well  for  the  prevalence  of  an  enlight- 
iiBxj  taste  and  growing  intelligeuce  among  the 
dasses  of  the  people. 

llowing  statistical  table,  which  has  been  compiled 
»  trade  and  navigation  returns  for  the  provinoei 
e  gross  value  of  printed  books  (not  maps  or  school 
b)  imported  into  Canada  during  the  twelve  yeazs 
as  foUow, — 
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Vahie  of  Boote     TkloeoT  Booki      l>glBl  Titot  «f 
Tmt.  ent«r«l  at  ports     entered  it  pom    Booke  impprtcd 

iB  Lower  Oeuda.  fai  Upper  OMieda.  Into  the  FrovlBMb 

1850, $101,880....  $141,700....  $343,580 

1851, 120,700....  171,732....  292,432 

1852, ^ 141,176 159,268....  8$0,444 

1853, T 158,700....  254,280....  412,980 

1854, 171,462.. .•  807,808....  479,260 

1855, 194,366....  338,792....  638,148 

1858, 208,686....  427,992....  686,628 

1857, 224,400....  309,172.,..  533,672 

1858, 171,255....  191,942....  363,197 

1859, 139,057....  184.304....  323,261 

1860, 155,604....  252,604....  408,108 

1861, 185,612....  344,621 . . . .  630,233 

$1,972,828. . .  .$3,084,115.  .*.  .$5,056,943 

Up  to  1854,  the  trade  and  nayigation  retnms  gire  the 
value  on  books  entered  at  every  port  of  Canada  separately; 
after  that  year,  the  reports  give  the  names  of  the  principal . 
ports  only,  and  enumerating  the  rest  as  other  ports.  In 
1854,  (a  fair  average  year,)  the  proportion  entered  in  Lower 
Oanada  was  within  a  fraction  of  a  third  part  of  the  whole; 
and,  accordingly,  in  compiling  this  table  for  the  years  185&- 
61,  the  value  entered  in  other  ports  is  divided  between  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to 
the  former  and  one-third  to  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ADDmONAL  SUPPLKMENTAKT  AIDS  TO  EDUCATIOlSr. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  or  extent 
of  these  additional  supplementary  aids  to  education  in 
Upper  Canada.  They  are  very  numerous  and  divermlBed^ 
and  are  difficult  to  classify.  Li  a  summary  sketch  like  tUi^ 
no  aid  to  education  however  humble,  should  be  overlo(Aed; 
for  each  in  its  place  performs  an  important  function,  and  ooQ- 
fiributes  materially  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence among  the  people. 

Among  these  additional  supplementaiy  aids  we  may  enu- 
merate the  following,  although  we  can,  in  many  casei^ 
scarcely  classify  them,  or  estimate  their  number:— 

1.  The  religious,  educational,  literary,  scientific,  and  seo* 


2.  Bible  and  tract  societies;  8.  Beligious  meet- 
iUBj  and  lectures;  4  Mercantile  library  a88oci»< 
wading  rooms;  6.  Agricnltond  and  horticnltaral 
,  and  their  exhibitions;  6.  YouthM  asylums 
benevolent  iniStitutions. 

1  perform  their  djity  silently  and  effectively, 
they  are  diversei  both  in  their  character  and  op- 
lit,  combined,  they  form  an  active  supplementary 
he  after-training  of  an  individual.  They  culti- 
ellect,  call  forth  his  benevolence,  promote  his 
d  the  range  of  his  sympathies,  and  give  an  ad^ 
erest  to  his  daily  life.  Each  one,  also,  having  a 
ject  of  pursuit,  or  taste,  or  benevolence,  give  a 
Du  of  purpose  or  effort,  and  thus  supply  a  want 
)  educational  training  could  not  furnish, 
mada  is  yet  in  comparative  infiEuicy,  but  she  may 
id  of  her  educationai  resources.  They  are  princely 
racter  and  priceless  in  their  worth.  They  demon- 
tier  inner  life  is  vigorous  and  active;  and  that  if 
her  high  destiny,  as  the  brightest  colonial  jewel 
n  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,'  the 
^ith  herself. 

)  resources  have  accumulated  and  have  come 
in  such  rich  abundance,  let  us  sacredly  guard 
«k  to  extend  their  value  and  useAilness.  Taking 
'  Other  nations,  let  us  neither  dwarf  their  growth 
lish  their  light;  but,  through  God's  blessitig,  let 
them  undiminished  and  unimpaired  to  our  sons 
loon  come  afte^  us. 


PABT  THIRD-^OHAFFEB  L 

!n)0Wl£EKTS  AND  SUICS  AVAILABLE  fOB  XmrOtA- 
nONAL  PURPOSBS  IK  UPPBB  CANADA. 

>-^rHB  XDUOATIOIIAL  ULHDS  BITDOWMBIIT. 

BT  the  muniflt^lice  of  the  King  atid  others,  Ham 
mds  were  set  apart  for  the  objects  named:—- 


fmm 
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1.  Coanty  Grammar  Schools, 258^30 

2.  Uoiversity  Institutionii, 226,900 

8.  Upper  Canada  College, 66,000 

4.  Trinity  Collet  (from  private  sonrcea,) 23,590 

5.  Half  of  the  Parliamentary  AppropriatioD  of  one  million  aorea  of  )  cqq  am 

Land  for  Common  School  in  each  part  of  the  province,. . .  i  * 

Grand  total  nomber  of  aorea, 1,074,120 

TL — THS   STATS  XND0WMBKT8  OV  EDUCATION,  XTO.   (1862.) 

1.  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Saperior  Bdaoation  (i.  &, 

Colleges  and  Universities,) $20,000 

Less  appUed  to  Grammar  Schools,  as  below,  ....     3,200 

$16,800 

2.  Income  of  University  College,  Toronto,  and  Upper 

Canada  College  (from  Lands,)  etc,  aboot. . . .  75,000 

S.  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Grammar  Schools,  from 

Lands,  &c., 22,619 

Parliamentary    Grant    to     Grammar    Schools, 

$10,000,  and  $3,200,  (m  above,) 13,200 

35,819 

Parliamentary  Grant  to  three  Medical  Schools,. .     3,000 
Parliamentary  Grants  to  three  Literary  Instita- 

tions,  &c., 1,800 

Fkuiiamentary  Grant  to  two  Observatories, 6,300 

10,100 

$137,719 

4.  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Common  Schoola,  from 

Londs,  &c., 186,038 

Grand  total  Annual  Endowment, $323,751 

nL — INOOMS   FROM  LOCAL  80UBCX8 — SCHOOL   BATS8|   FKX8,  ITa 

1.  Colleges,  &c.,  (I860,) $33,750 

2.  Grammar  Schools  ( 1861 ,) 48,470 

3.  (a.)  Common  Schools  (1861,)  by  trustees, 937,014 

(b.)               "                 "       by  municipal  tax, 278,085 

4.  Private  Schools  (1861,) 45,393 

Grand  total  Annual  Income  from  Taxes,  Fees,  Ac^ $1,342,719 

lY. — THS   NUMBER,   CHARACTER,   AND  YALUX    OV  THS   XDUCATIOVAIi 

INSTITUTIONS   OV   UPPER   CANADA.* 

In  Upper  Canada  there  are  the  following  educational  in- 
stitutions, viz.: — 

*  In  many  instanoes  the  information  contained  under  this  head  ia  metwmfitf 
defective.  Circulars  were  sent  to  the  varioua  institutions  named,  hut  repKes  to 
aeveral  questions  were  not  received.  And  in  aome  imttancea  no  reply  whaMtar 
waa  received. 
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nUSF  HISrOSIGAL  SKETCH  OF  EDUGATIOK 


LOWER  CANADA. 

■  ■  

SECTION  IL 
PAHT  FIBST— CHAPTER  L 

Cr  nXTQATIOlf^iaJL  XnOBT  in  LOWBB  OANADA-^ieSS-lYSS. 

ijrHOUQH  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  have 
passed  away  since  the  first  school  was  opened  in  Lower 
da,  jet  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  full  century  had 
led  after  Jacques  Cartier  discovered  the  country,  thai 
svent  took  place.  In  1635,  Jacques  Cartier  first  entered 
3t  Lawrence;  and,  in  1632,  Bev.  Father  Le  Jeune 
ed  the  first  Canadian  school  at  Quebec.  He  commenced 
only  two  pupils, — one  a  negro  and  the  other  an  Ltidian 
—to  whom  he  taught  reading  and  writing.  Next  year 
shool  was  attended  by  twenty  boys,  chi^y  Lidian  lads 
sted  by  missionaries  from  wigwams  in  the  neighbor- 
Father  Le  Jeune  was  greatly  elated,  and,  in  view 
le  noble  prospect  before  him,  of  christianizing  the 
in  tribes,  he  wrote  to  his  superior  in  France,  to  say  that 
ould  not  exchange  his  little  school  of  savages  for  the 
univerfflty  of  Europe  1  The  Indians  permitted  these 
\  to  attend  the  school,  chiefly  because  they  were  the 
lardy  and  promising  of  their  race,  either  mentally  or 
ically^  and,  therefore,  were  unequal  either  to  the  vicis- 
esof  the  chase  or  to  the  endurance  or  strategy  of  war. 
restraints,  however,  of  so  monotonous'  a  life  proved  too 
L  for  their  untutored  natures,  and  they  gladly  made 


i 
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their  escape.  Althougli  these  early  efforts  of  Father  1^ 
Jeune  were  thus  unsuccessful  in  inducing  the  Indians  to 
benefit  by  his  instructions,  he  did  not  despair;  and,  in  1635, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  de  Gramache,  he  founded 
the  "Seminary  of  the  Hurons,"  or  of  " Notre  Dame  des 
Anges,"  afterwards  known  as  the  Jesuit  College  of  Quebec. 
He  was  greatly  consoled  at  this  event,  which,  he  said,  bad 
been  consummated  "  despite  the  powers  of  hell,  banded  in 
full  force  against  it!" 

Soon  afterwards,  and  in  1639,  a  young  widow  lady  of  high 
rank,  Madame  Le  Lapeltrie,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Ursulines  at  Quebec,  which  was  designed  for  the 
education  of  young  Huron  Indian  girls.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed. 

Exactly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  thirty-one  years  after 
Father  Le  Jeune  had  opened  his  first  school  in  Canada,  the 
distinguished  Monseigneur  de  Laval,  the  first  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  Quebec,  projected  the  Grand  Seminary  of 
Quebec.  Subsequently,  having  acquired  land  for  a  site,  he 
with  great  solemnity,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1678,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  building,  which  he  intended  should  be 
occupied  by  his  favourite  "  Seminary  of  Quebec." 

The  primary  object  of  this  institution  was  the  education 
of  boys  who  felt  an  inclination  for  the  priesthood;  and  such 
it  continued  to  be  until  the  conquest  in  1759.  In  1668,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  the  celebrated  finance  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Bishop  de  Laval  founded  the  Petit  Seminary; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  in  it  to  civilize,  or,  as  it  was  saidt 
francizise^  a  certain  number  of  young  Indians,  who  were 
destined  to  become  afterwards,  among  their  own  tribes,  the 
nucleus  of  a  more  extended  civilization.  Eight  French  and 
six  Indian  boys  were,  with  this  object,  taken  as  boardei« 
into  the  Petit  Seminary  and  subjected  to  the  same  rules  and 
course  of  instruction.     But  the  attempt  utterly  fiuled  as  i^ 
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bad  done  before  in  the  Jesuit  College  and  Ursuline  Convent 
owing  to  the  ungovernable  conduct  of  the  young  Hurons. 

In  1680,  the  bishop  endowed  the  seminary  with  his  own 
patrimony;  and  in  October,  1688,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  sixty  boys  in  attendance  at  its  classes.*  The  bishop 
liad  previously  established  an  industrial  school  near  Quebec, 
fix)ni  which  the  more  promising  young  habitants  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Petit  Seminary  with  a  view  to  complete  their 
classical  studies.  Those  who  were  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood first  pursued  their  ordinary  studies  at  the  Jesuit 
College,  and  finished  their  theological  course  at  the  Grand 
Seminary. 

In  16i7,  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  was 
founded  at  Montreal  by  the  clergy  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris. 
In  1677,  the  King  of  France  granted  to  the  compagnie  de 
Montreal,  Letters  Patent  confirming  the  Seminary. 

Up  to  this  time,  few  elementary  schools  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Bishop  Laval,  however,  with  patriotic 
Solicitude,  seconded  the  pious  efforts  of  Sister  Margaret 
Bourgeoist  to  establish  schools  in  connection  with  the  order 
of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  which  she  founded  at 
Montreal  in  1663.  The  RecoUets  or  Franciscans,  too,  kept 
«t  good  many  schools  in  operation ;  and  the  Jesuit  College, 
Quebec,  maintained  out  of  its  own  revenues  several  primary 
Schools  under  the  management  of  ex-students  of  the  college. 

In  1680-1,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  France  founded  the 
iKecollet  Convent,  in  the  upper  town,  Quebec;  and,  in  1697, 
tilie  Monseigneur  de  St  Valier,  second  bishop  of  Quebec,* 
^©tablished  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  Three  Rivers. 

In  1714,  there  were  seventy-five  pupils  attending  the 
Quebec  Seminary.    In  1728,  the  Jesuits  asked  permission 

^  The  dremaf  the  popib  attendiDg  the  seminary  was  peculiar  in  its  charae- 
^«r ;  and  consisted  of  a  blue  capot,  or  frock  coat,  with  white  corded  seamSf  and 
^  parti -oolored  sash.  This  sash  has  been  replaced  by  a  green  one,  and  the  dis- 
^netive  dress  itself  has,  with  slight  modifications,  bi-en  adopted  in  nearly  all  the 
Catholic  colleges  of  Lower  Canada  at  the  present  time. 
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to  feond  a  ooUege  at  Montreal,  and  the  i*r&ies  Gbarron  of 
Montreal  proposed  to  employ  8clioo}m«ater8  in  all  tlie 
parishes  of  the  country  as  in  France.  In  1787,  the  brother- 
hood of  Uie  Church  Schools  (Ecoles  Ghr^tiennes,)  who 
undertook  the  task  of  popular  instruction  along  with  the 
Gharron  Fr^res,  and  a  few  scattered  rural  teaehers,  fiyrmed 
themselves  into  an  educational  corps,  the  members  of  which 
followed  one  system  and  wore  the  same  distinctive  garb.* 
These  praiseworthy  efforts  were  not,  however,  successful; 
and  the  schools  languished,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  apathy  of 
the  government  and  the  want  of  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children  by  the  settlers.  In  fact,  from  the  ban- 
ning, the  government  of  the  colony,  unless  prompted  by  the 
French  monarch  or  his  ministers,  seemed  to  be  utterly  un- 
concerned as  to  the  condition  of  education  in  the  country. 
"  To  the  Gatholic  Church,"  nevertheless,  says  Arthur  Buller, 
Esq.,  the  commissioner  appointed  by  Lord  Durham  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Lower  Canada,  '^To 
the  Catholic  Church,  [Lower]  Canada  is  indebted  for  all  its 
early  scholastic  endowments;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
McGill  College,  for  all  that  at  present  [in  1888]  exists. 
The  ample  estates  and  active  benevolence  of  the  Jesuits  of 
the  seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  of  various  nun- 
neries and  their  missions,  were  devoted  to  the  education  of 
the  people."t 


CHAPTEB  n. 

STATE  OF  KDUCATION  FBOM  THB  G0NQU9ST»  lIM,  miTDi  UpO. 

Yery  little  change  took  place  in  the  state  of  education  in 
Lower  Canada  until  after  the  conquest  in  1759.    The  stir 

•  Garoeaa's  "  Hiftoira  da  GuiadA,"  tnwadated  hj  Bdl,  ^roL  i,  f.  W 
Lovell,  Montreal,  1860. 
t  Lord  Durham's  lUport,  Appendiz  (D,)  pu  1.    X^adoa:  MSl 
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risg  erentB  wfaioh  then  trauBpired  interfered  to  some  extedt 
irith  the  operations  of  the  variooB  colleges  and  other  educa- 
tioaal  institBtioDS;  bat,  as  thecriBis  passed  away,  things  to- 
«imed  their  nsiuil  state.  In  177S,  however,  tlie  Petite  Sem- 
inure,  or  College  of  Mon&eal  was  founded  by  the  Snlpioians. 
b  tiie  year  following  an  important  event  oooiurred.  The 
toi^iressioQ  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  took 
place  in  France  in  1762,  and  in  Italy  in  1778,  was,  by  royal 
iDstractioQ,  carried  into  effect  in  Canada  in  1774.  The 
cHatea  were,  however,  permitted  to  remain  in  the  possession 
n!  tiie  anrviving  members  of  the  order  until  March,  1800, 
viira  tiiey  became  vested  in  the  Crown.  Previous  to  that 
time,  and  down  to  1831,  various  petitions  were  presented  both 
to  the  governor-general  and  to  the  Imperial  government, 
praying  that  the  estates  might  be  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  which  was  their  original  design.  At 
lengdi,  in  that  year  (1881,)  they  were,  with  the  exception 
ef  the  Jesuit  College  buildings  at  Quebec,  surrendered 
to  tfae  provincial  parliament  for  the  support  of  education. 
BSorts  have  since  been  repeatedly  made  to  obtain  possession 
(tf  the  college  buildings  for  the  same  educational  purposes, 
but  hitherto  without  effect  In  1776,  these  buildings 
Vere  appropriated  by  the  Imperial  government  to  the  pur- 
posM  of  a  barrack.  The  Crown  has  repeatedly  offered  to 
•orrender  them,  provided  a  suitable  barracks  be  given  in 
eiehange  for  them  by  the  province.  This,  however,  has 
Dot  been  found  practicable,  and  they  are  still  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  under  the  singularly  incongruous  name  of 
the  "  Jesuit  Barracks." 

In  the  year  1787,  the  legislative  council  of  the  province, 
It  the  suggestion  of  the  govemor-genoral  (Sir  Gny  Carleton, 
tlten  Lord  Dorchester,}  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  promoting  education.  In  1789,  the 
QOfflmittee  presented  their  report,  recommending,  among 
(rther  tiiingB,  ^t  an  elementary  school  be  established  in 
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each  parish,  a  model  school  in  each  county,  and  a  "  colonial 
college  "  for  the  entire  province,  at  Quebec,  endowed  out 
of  the  Jesuit  estates,  open  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics alike,  and  controlled  by  an  equal  number  of  each; 
religious  instruction  for  the  students  to  be  provided  by  each 
church,  and  the  visitation  of  the  college  to  be  vested  in  the 
Grown.  The  Roman  Catholic  coadjutor,  Bishop  Bailly,  ap- 
proved of  this  scheme,  while  his  superior,  Mcxiseigneor 
Hubert,  ninth  bishop  of  Quebec,  sought  to  have  it  modified. 
He  suggested  that  the  Jesuit  College  of  Quebec  should  be 
revived  and  re-endowed;  that  it  should  be  first  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  order  for 
their  lives,  and  that  aflerwards  it  should  be  vested  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  as  head  of  that 
church  in  Canada.  The  titular  superior  of  the  disscdved 
order.  Father  de  Glapion,  favored  Bishop  Hubert's  {dan, 
and,  to  facilitate  it,  offer^,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  fixed 
stipend  for  the  surviving  members  of  his  order,  to  make 
over  the  estates  to  the  province,  to  be  forever  applied  to 
educational  purposes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  his  successors. 

As  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  a  cotemporaneous 
and  independent  source  something  of  the  state  of  education 
in  Lower  Canada  in  those  days,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  account  of  the  travels  of  the  Duke  de  Roche- 
foucault  who  visited  the  country  in  1795-9.  He  says, 
"  The  Seminary  of  Quebec  is  kept  by  a  sort  of  congregation 
or  fraternity  known  by  the  name  of  the  Priests  of  St  Sul- 
pice.  *  *  *  The  estates  which  it  possesses  are  consid- 
erable, at  least  in  point  of  extent,  and  contain  from  fifty  to 
sixty  thousand  acres.  *  *  *  This  seminary  forms  the 
only  resource  for  Canadian  families  who  wish  to  give  their 
children  any  degree  of  education,  and  who  may  certainly 
obtain  it  there  for  ready  money.  *  ♦  *  Upon  the 
whole,  the  work  of  education  in  Lower  Canada  is  greatly 
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ted.  At  Sorel  and  Trois  Bividres  are  a  few  scliools 
y  nuns;  and  in  other  places  men  and  women  instruct 
in;  but  the  number  of  schools  is,  upon  the  whole,  so 
iiall,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  so  defective,  that  a 
ian  who  can  read  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon.  *  *  * 
nglish  government  is  charged  with  designedly  keep- 
)  people  of  Canada  in  ignorance ;  but  were  it  sincerely 
IS  of  producing  an  advantageous  change  in  this  re- 
it  would  have  as  great  obstacles  to  surmount  on  this 
s  in  regard  to  agricxdtural  improvements." 
793,  in  response  to  a  petition  on  the  subject,  the  first 
of  assembly  which  was  ever  convened  in  Lower 
Si  presented  an  address  to  the  governor,  urging  upon 
Dwn  the  propriety  of  giving  up  the  forfeited  estates 
>  Jesuits  to  the  control  of  the  legislature  for  the 
t  of  education  in  the  province — ^a  destination, 
argued,  which  would,  more  than  any  other,  be  in  ac- 
ce  with  the  design  of  those  who  had  endowed  the 
Niih  these  lands,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  letters- 
of  the  French  monarch  which  confirmed  them  to  the 
for  educational  purposes  only.  No  answer  having 
iven  to  this  address^  another  on  the  same  subject  was 
ted  to  the  governor  in  1800. 


CHAPTER  m. 

STFDLFILLED  PROMISES^  AND  FAILURES— 1801-1818. 

eply  to  this  address,  the  governor,  in  a  speech  to  the 
ure  in  1801,  thus  intimated  the  intentions  of  the  Im- 
govemment  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  wishes 
legislature,  though  in  another  form,  and  to  set  apart 
on  of  the  Crown  domain — as  had  been  intimated 
ars  before  in  Upper  Canada — ^for  the  permanent  es- 


I 
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tablifihment  of  public  ooliodk.  '*  Wi<^  great  satklact 
lie  flaid,  "  I  have  to  inform  3Foru  tbat  His  Majestj  [G< 
in.]  from  his  paternal  regieurd  for  the  wel£sDB  and  proep 
of  his  subjects  in  this  colony,  has  been  graciously  pl< 
to  give  directions  for  ihe  establishing  of  a  oomp 
number  of  firee  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  their  chil 
in  the  first  rudiments  of  useful  learning  and  in  the  £«n 
tongue  and  also  as  occasion  may  require,  for  foundatk) 
a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  nature ;  and  His  Ma 
has  been  further  pleased  to  signify  his  roydl  intention 
a  suitable  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the  Crown  shoul 
set  apart  and  the  revenue  therec^  applied  to  such 
poses."* 

In  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed  togiveefiectto 
promises.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  free  sol 
and  of  a  ''Royid  Institution  for  the  Advancemei 
Learning."  To  this  corporation  was  entrusted  the  € 
management  of  all  schools  and  institutions  of  royal  foi 
iron  in  the  province,  as  well  as  the  administration  < 
estates  and  property  appropriated  to  these  schools, 
governor  was  authorized  to  establish  one  or  more 
schools  in  each  parish  or  towiisfaip,  as  he  might  se 
upon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants^  He  was  als 
thorized  to  appoint  the  masters,  and  to  fix  their  salaric 

The  grants  of  land  from  the  public  domain  for  the  en 
ment  of  these  schools  not  having  been  made,  as  pron; 
the  executive  councU  recommended  to  the  governor 
sixteen  townships  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  be  a] 
priated  for  this  purpose.  In  concurring  in  this  recomn 
ation,  a  further  promise  was  made  that  each  of  the  citi 
Quebec  and  Montreal  should  receive  an  additional  ( 

*  The  language  of  this  iDtimation  of  the  rojral  will,  in  regard  to  the 
IMMBeDt  ef  eeheols  in  Lower  Oinada  aad  tiheir  endowment  out  of  tbe 
4eiMH0,  ia  alnrart  identioal  with  tbat  ocd  in  the  Doke  of  Portland'a  dc 
Id  the  goKemor  of  Upper  OMiad«,in  1797.    (See  pege  376  ef  thia  paper 


'Of  twenty  ikoiiBand  acres  of  land  for  the  sapporfe  of  a  sem? 
.inary  thereiiL'  Notwitfaatanding  tlieae  distinct  promiaea, 
Aoiie  of  these  giants  were  ever  made ;  and,  oonaequentl  j, 
^tha  act  of  1601  praetically  remaiDed  a  dead  letter.  Other 
-omufles  contributed  to  render  the  scheme  a  fidlnre.  Of  the 
eighteen  trustees  of  the  Bojal  Institution  (who  were  not  ap- 
pointed bj  the  goTemment  to  direct  the  system  of  eduoa- 
tkm  in  Lower  Canada  until  1818,)  four  only  were  Roman 
CSaiholics;  and  of  the  fourteen  Protestants,  Uiree  were 
.  prominent  officials  in  Upper  Canada.  The  teachers,  too, 
*were  principally  from  Britain,  unacquainted  with  the  French 
language,  and  generally  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  people. 

In  1804,  the  Seminary  of  Nioolet  was  founded  by  the 
fiev.  M.  Brassard,  curd,  and  in  1811,  the  Collie  of  St  Hy- 
.acinthe  was  founded  by  the  Bev.  M.  Gtrouard,  cur6. 

In  1812,  the  legislative^council  voted  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Begent,  in  regard  to  the  land  endowments,  similar  to 
^liose  paaed  by  the  house  of  assembly  in  179S  and  1800. 
It  was  sent  down  to  that  house  for  its  concurrence;  but, 
Orwing  to  the  more  pressing  importance  of  matters  arising 
Out  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  that  year,  it  was 
buffered  to  remain  in  abeyance. 

In  1814,  however,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  house  of  assera- 
3btly,  amending  the  '*  royal  institutions  "  act  of  1801.  As  a 
^Kiatter  of  curiosity,  we  give  the  following  abstract  of  some  of 
&4s  dauaes.  It  provided,  among  other  things,  that  if  a  ma- 
jority or  fifty  landholders  in  a  parish  or  township  wished  to 
^■taldiah  a  school,  they  should  serve  a  "notorial  acte" 
'^^ji  a  resident  mUMa  oguer  highest  in  rank*,  who  shall  then 
^^tdl  a  meeting  for  the  election  of  five  trustees,  one  of  which 
nsiire  annually.  These  trustees,  vrith  the  senior  magis- 
cur^  or  minister,  were  to  be  a  corporation,  and  to  rs- 


*  It  it  a  ringafair  Uk\  that  thli  otUIiig  Into  reqakition  thajerriMs  of  militia 
at  tath,  ia  edaoatitiial  nattem,  hat  htea  peonliarlD  Lswar  GMiada 
tha  fint  artabUthmcnt  of  pnblio  tofaoob. 
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place  the  school  commissioners  appointed  by  the  go' 
under  the  previous  act.  The  teacher  to  be  empio; 
this  corporation  was  required  to  produce  a  certific 
loyalty  and  good  character  from  two  magistrates,  t 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  receive  not  more  than  tv 
dred  and  forty  dollars  per  annum  out  of  the  provincij 
nue.  Two  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  to 
school  visitors.  This  bill  was  lost  in  the  legislative  c 
and  failed  to  become  law. 

In  1818,  a  much  simpler  act  was  passed  by  both 
of  the  legislature.  Instead  of  elective  trustees,  it  pr 
that  the  rector,  priest,  or  curate,  with  four  Boman  C 
or  Church  of  England  church-wardens,  the  seigneur 
tif,  and  senior  magistrate,  should  be,  ex  officio,  a  corp 
for  the  management  of  the  elementary  school  of  the 
This  act  was  reserved  for  the  royal  assent,  which  it 
received ;  and,  consequently,  it  never  took  effect. 

In  this  year,  however  (1818,)  practical  effect  wasy 
long  delay,  given  to  the  act  of  1801,  authorizing  the 
lishment  of  a  "  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancen 
Learning."  All  the  schools  then  receiving  govei 
aid  were  placed  under  the  control  of  this  corporatio 
order  to  conciliate  those  more  immediately  concerne 
to  demonstrate  the  liberality  of  the  principles  upon 
it  intended  to  act,  the  following  rules  were  promul 
"  That  every  school  should  be  placed  under  the  imn 
inspection  of  the  clergy  of  the  religion  professed  by 
habitants  of  the  spot ;  and  that  where  they  might  be 
ferent  persuasions,  the  clergy  of  each  church  shouk 
the  superintendence  of  the  children  of  their  respeetiv 
munities."  "  That  a  regular  superintendence  of  the  i 
was  assigned  to  visitors  named  by  the  corporation  ( 
more  to  be  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  parish  or 
ship,)  who  ^re  to  report  to  them,  every  six  mont 
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ber  and  progress  of  the  scholars,  the  condact  of  the 
ers,  and,  generally,  on  the  state  of  the  schools." 
:)twithstanding  the  official  prestige  which  it  possessed, 
he  influence  which  it  undoubtedly  exerted,  the  ''Royal 
tdtion  "  signally  failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  for 
h  it  was  established.  Even  the  number  of  schools 
r  its  management  soon  began  to  diminish;  and,  at  the 
>f  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  all  appli- 
ns  for  schools  to  be  placed  under  its  control  entirely 
d.  Various  causes  contributed  to  render  the  scheme 
ive;  but  the  most  striking  one  was  the  general  absence 
mpathy  between  the  board  itself  and  the  people  whose 
Ettional  interests  it  sought  to  promote.  The  board  has 
ceased  to  control  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  its 
;ion8  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  oversight  or 
eeship  of  the  University  of  McQill  College,  Montreal 
institution,  founded,  in  1811,  by  the  will  of  .the  Hon. 
r  McGill,  did  not  receive  its  royal  charter  until  182  If 
g  to  a  protracted  lawsuit  to  test  the  validity  of  the  will. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ICON  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION— SUCCESS  AND  FAILURES— 

1819-183S. 

>R  several  years  after  the  Royal  Institution  came  into 
snce,  various  efforts  were  made  by  either  or  both 
;hes  of  the  legislature,  to  introduce  a  more  popular 
m  of  management  into  the  public  schools.  Thus,  in 
and  1820,  two  bills  were  passed  by  the  house  of  assem- 
nd  legislative  council  with  this  view;  but  they  were  not 
irred  in  by  the  home  government;  while  two  others, 
d  by  the  house  of  assembly,  in  1821  and  1828,  were 
ted  by  the  legislative  council,  and,  consequently,  lost 
;  length,  in  1824,  a  special  committee,  appointed  by  the 
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lumse  of  aaasmbl^)  prepared  an  elaborate  report  upc 
state  of  education  in  the  proyiDoe.  Ite  re^relationfl 
fitertling  indeed.  It  repreaented  that  in  many  pviifa 
more  than  five  or  six  of  the  inhabdtasits  ooold  tnrite^ 
generally,  not  above  one-feurth  of  the  eiitire  pope 
ooald  read;  and  that  not  above  one^enlh  of  ihem 
write,  even  imperfectly. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,'  and  to  meet  the  wis 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  some  degree,  a^aoonnte 
to  the  more  Protestant  Royal  Institution  aot,  a:nBeasu 
passed  this  year  (1824)  known  as  like  jFh&ra^  aet  '. 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  one  school  in  each  } 
Oatholio  parish,  for  eveiy  one  hxRidred  £unilies,  by  t 
briques,  or  corporate  body,  (establidied  by  the  old  li 
France,)  consisting  of  thecurd  and  dhm^^wardens. 
corporation  was  authorized  to  acquire  land,  forthe  si 
of  the  school,  to  the  annml  value  of  two^huitdxed  d 
and  to  retain  an  acre  for  a  sehool  sita 

In  1825,  the  College  of  Ste.  Th^rdse  was^omded 
county  of  Terrebonne,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Ducharme,  cu 
1826,  the  College  of  Chambly  was  founded  in  the  c 
of  that  name  by  the  Rev.  M.  Mignault,  cur£;  and,  in 
the  College  of  Ste.  Anne  la  Pocati^re  was  founded 
county  of  Kamouraska  by  the  Rerv.  M.  Painohaai 
1827-8,  the  University  of  McGill  College,  after  a  prot 
delay,  at  length  went  into  operation.  In  1828,  the  cc 
of  La  Providence  was  founded  by  Madame  Gamel 
Montreal. 

In  1829,  another  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  ' 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  modify  the  proi 
of  the  Royal  Institutions  act  of  1801.  After  some  di£ 
in  bringing  both  parties  to  an  agreement  on  the  sub 
bill  was  passed  in  the  legislative  council,  and  receive 
readings  in  the  house  of  assembly,  providing  fort 
pointment  of  two  conmiittees  of  tlie  Royal  Insdtut 
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djr  Boman  Oatholic.and  die  other 
itroduoed  the  gena  of  die  preBent  sepanitt 
lin  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  but,  owing  to 
mpediments  in  the  waj  of  carrying  it  intot 
I  was  dropped. 

le  year  (1829,)  an  important  step  waa  take&  in 
of  popularizing  the  system  of  public  schooiS' 
ince.  A  measure  was  passed  in  that  year,  pro* 
e  establishment,  of  schools  by  trastees  elected 
K)se  by  the  landholders  of  each  parish.  Tho^ 
.  no  proyision  for  the  visitation  or  inspection 
3 ;  and  was  otherwise  defectiTe ;  but  it  is,  neTer- 
dered  as  the  first  general  elementary  school  act. 

as  amended  in  1680,  so  as  to  authorise  the  eleo- 
tees,  of  the  Protestant  or  Boman  Gatiiolio 
^ere  not  freeholdeis.  It  further  required  the 
old  a  half-yearly  examination,  of  which  be 

one  week's  public  notice;  twelve  hundred 
also  appropriated  by  it  for  sending^  a  person 
m  how  to  conduct  a  deaf  and  dumb  school, 
as  again  amended  in  1831,  so  as  to  provide  fi>v 
lent  of  nineteen  visitors,  or  local  county  school 
ho,  in  company  with  the  county  member^  or  a- 
ommanding  officer  of  militia,  rector,  or  ouv^ 
md  inspect  the  school  and  report  the  result^ 
.    The  act  also  contained  an  appropriation  in 

and  dumb  institution. 

e  year  (1881,)  the  house  of  assembly  appointed 
ommittee  of  eleven  membera,  to  report,  from 
,  on  all  matters  relating  to  education.  This 
i  their  report^  dwell  on  the  importance  of  sop- 
the  public  aid  by  local  contributions^  and 
le  growing  demand  for  such  aid,  without  oor* 
portions  to  inciease  the  amount  of  Aest 
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contributions.  The  committee  further  remark,  that  the 
proportion  of  children  attending  schools  in  Lower  Canada 
is  only  one  in  twelve,  while,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  it  is 
one  in  four. 

In  the  following  year  (1832,)  the  three  preceding  acts  of 
1829,  1830,  and  1831  were  repealed,  and  a  more  general 
and  comprehensive  school  act  substituted  in  their  place. 
Among  other  things,  this  act  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  girls*  school  in  each  parish,  and  the  yearly  distributioa 
of  two  dollars*  worth  of  prizes  by  the  senior  county  member 
in  each  boys*  school.  It  also  provided  that  legislative 
councillors,  members  of  parliament,  senior  magistrates, 
highest  militia  oflScers,  and  the  rector  or  chief  minister  of  the 
denoraiuation  most  numerous  in  the  parish,  should  be 
county  school  visitors.  These  school  visitors  were  invested 
with  extensive  powers.  Among  other  things,  they  were 
authorized  to  decide  disputes  about  school-houses,  form  and 
alter  the  boundaries  of  school  divisions,  and  fix  the  site  for 
a  superior  school  in  each  county.  The  teacher  was  required 
to  obtain  a  certificate  of  character  and  qualification,  signed 
by  at  least  five  school  visitors,  including  the  county  member 
and  rector;  to  keep  the  school  open  at  least  one  hundred 
and  ninety  days  in  the  year,  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from 
one  to  four  o'clock  each  day;  to  keep  a  school  journal; 
and  to  hold  a  public  examination  of  his  school. 

In  the  same  year  (1832,)  L'Assomption  College  was 
founded  in  the  county  of  that  name  by  the  Rev.  M.  Labelle 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Meilleur  (afterwards  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation for  Lower  Canada,  i.e.,  from  1841  to  1855.) 

In  1833,  this  act  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  superiors 
and  professors  of  colleges  and  academies,  and  presidents  of 
all  educational  societies,  to  act  as  school  visitors.  It  further 
granted  sixteen  dollars  per  annum  extra  to  any  teacher 
who  could  teach  both  the  French  and  English  languages, 
and  two  dollars  for  prizes  in  girls'  schools. 
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84,  the  act  of  1882  was  further  amended,  so  as  to 
se  an  extra  grant  of  forty  dollars  per  annum  to  the 
sher  in  the  county,  who  bad  taught  JB^nch  and  En* 
rammar,  geometry,  and  book-keeping  in  his  school, 
none  of  the  teachers  merited  the  grants  the  school 
had  it  in  their  power  to  appropriate  two  hundred 
to  any  superior  institution  in  the  county,  not  receiy* 
tr  public  aid,  in  which  those  branches  were  taught 


CHAPTER  V. 

DUOATIONAL  MEASURES  OF  THE  LOWBB  CANADA  LEG* 
URE— CONTESTS— FATAL  DEFECTS  OF  TEMPORABY 
LATION— 1836-1840. 

86,  the  standing  committee  of  the  house  of  assem- 

heir  report,  regret  that  the  liberality  of  the  legisla- 

tead  of  stimulating  local  liberality  in  aid  of  education, 

er  paralyzed  it.    As  a  proof  of  the  unreasonable  self* 

>f  the  parties  concerned,  they  state  that  an  application 

n  received  from  three  jGEunilies  to  constitute  them  a 

ivision,  so  as  to  receive  public  aid  as  such.    They 

iment  upon  the  universal  incompetency  of  school* 

;    and  recommend  the  establishment  of   normal 

An  act  was  passed  giving  efTect  to  this  recom-^ 

on,  and  providing  for  the  establishment,  for  five 

f  a  normal  school  at  Montreal  and  at  Quebec.    Sbc- 

ndred  dollars  were  granted  to  each  school,,  for  pre- 

f  expenses  in  procuring  professors  and  obtaining 

ni^s,  and  apparatus,  &c. ;   and  thirty-four  hundred 

per  annum  for  current  expenses;  besides  four  hun- 

id  eighty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  board  and 

of  at  least  five  teachers  for  three  years,  at  the 

The  same  sum  was  granted  for  a  like  period  to 

the  convents  of  the   Ursulines  at  Quebec  and 

S2 
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Three  Rivers,  and  to  the  convent  of  the  congregation  o 
tre  Dame,  at  Montreal,  for  the  training  of  at  least  five  £ 
teachers  for  thr^e  years  in  these  institutions. 

A  supplementary  bill  (continuing  the  system  of  elei 
ary  schools  in  Lower  Canada,  and  designed  to  repla( 
school  act  of  1832,  which  had  expired)  was  passed  h 
house  of  assembly,  simultaneously  with  the  normal  s 
act ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  legislative  council.  Tw 
tures  in  the  rejected  bill  were  new  and  deserve  n 
The  first  was  the  permission  to  establish  model  scl 
and  the  other  was  the  authority  (not  compulsory)  o 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  to  raise  a  rate  by  tax  to  su 
the  school.  As  the  usefulness  of  the  one  act  depends 
the  passing  of  the  other,  the  rejection  of  the  eleme 
school  act  brought  the  whole  educational  system  to  a  e 
still.  In  the  mean  time  a  normal  school  was  open 
Montreal  by  the  Rev.  John  Holmes,  principal  of  the  S 
ary  of  Quebec,  aided  by  two  assistants, — one  obtained 
France  and  the  other  from  Scotland.  In  consequence, 
ever,  of  the  political  troubles  of  the  succeeding  yea 
school  was  abruptly  closed,  and  the  grants  suspended. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  reasons  for  rejecting  tl 
of  the  house  of  assembly  by  the  legislative  •council, 
candidly  expressed  in  a  report  on  the  subject.  This  r 
stated  that  the  expenditure  on  behalf  of  education,  fc 
last  seven  years,  had  already  reached  the  aggregate  su 
$600,000,  and  that  the  appropriations  under  this  bill  amoi 
to  $160,000  per  annum.  The  committee  of  the  legisl 
council  concurred  with  the  house  of  assembly  in  the  belie 
this  liberal  legislative  aid  had  superseded,  rather  than 
ulated,  local  effort.  They  further  deprecated  the  anom 
and  improper  practice  of  confiding  the  superintending 
application  of  the  educational  grant  to  members  ol 
house  of  assembly.  It  waa  liable  in  their  hands,  the 
mittee  urged,  to  be  used  to  promote  political  and  part; 
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Jeets  rather  than  strictly  educational  ones.  In  this  part 
of  their  report^  the  committee  enumerate,  under  nine  differ- 
ent heads,  the  extraordinary  andTirresponsible  powers  which 
"Were  conferred  upon  the  county  members  by  this  and  pre- 
ceding school  acts,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  legislative  school  grant.* 

The  political  troubles  which,  in  1887-8,  shook  the  proy- 
ince  to  its  center  and  paralyzed  its  educational  efforts, 
having  to  some  extent  subsided,  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  education,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  in  Lower  Canada, 
instituted,  in  1838,  by  the  Earl  of   Durham,   Her 


*  Arthur  Boiler,  Eiq.,  oommiinoDer,  appointed  in  1838  by  Lord  Durham, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  edacation  in  Lower  Canada,  in  reTiewing  the  pro- 
•eedingi  of  the  legislatare  of  that  province,  in  regard  to  ita  syatem  of  tempo- 
Tmrj  or  party  politioal  legialation  in  educational  matten,  osea  the  followiog 
■triking  Umgnage  :— 

**  Another  great  evil  to  which  this  syitem  waa  rabj acted  by  its  oonneotkm 
^vHh  politioB,  was  its  want  of  permanency.  Every  alternate  year  it  was  liable 
"tio  expire  altogether,  or  undergo  modifioationa,  which,  aa  regarded  those  em- 
Ifettriied  in  it,  in  many  casea,  arooanted  to  expiration.  The  honse  of  asaembly 
feiew  well  the  power  which  they  derived  from  their  common  habit  of  temporary 
legislation.  It  was  no  slight  hold  to  possess  in  the  country,  this  of  continuing 
or  at  any  given  time  withholding  its  sole  means  of  education.  It  is  true  that  it 
^vuuld  be  almost  impossible  to  make  a  system  permanent  which  was  to  be  sup- 
liaorted  entirely  by  legislative  grants.  •  «  •  I  trust  that  I  have  not  done 
iaijoatioe  to  the  boose  of  assembly.  *  *  *  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ap- 
Ifeortion  to  them  their  proper  share  of  praise  and  blame.  *  *  *  In  the  bill 
^t4  1814-31,  their  main  stru^le  was  to  subject  the  school  system  to  popular 
OQotrol.  *  «  «  The  standing  committee  of  the  house  labored  diligently 
^ad  in  good  faith.  They  received  evidence  on  all  pointa.  They  did  not 
^luink  from  the  investigation  of  alleged  abuses,  nor,  in  many  instanoea,  ftx>m 
^lie  application  of  proper  remedies.  •  «  «  They  knew  «  *  *  that 
HfeoChing  short  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  contribote  a  direct  and  not 
Acuity  proportion  towards  the  expense  of  the  sjrstem.  They  saw  all  this ;  but 
'%'liey  did  not  dare  to  propose  so  unpopular  a  meaaure.  In  short,  the  moment 
'^liey  found  that  their  educational  provisions  coold  be  turned  to  political  account, 
^knoni  that  moment  those  provisions  were  framed  with  a  view  to  promote  party 
^^vlher  than  education.  This  was  their  essential  faolt ;  this  it  was  that  pervaded 
^kod  oootaroinated  the  whole  syatem  and  paralyzed  all  the  good  that  waa  other- 
init." 
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Majesty's  lord  liigli  commissioner  and  goyemor-genenii  of 
British  North  America.  This  duly  he  confided  to  the  able 
hands  of  Arthur  Buller,  ISsq^  one  of  his  suite,  who  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  and  comprehensiye  report  on  the  subject, 
from  which  we  have  already  made  several  extracts.  Lard 
Durham,  also,  from  his  own  observation,  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  from  his  own  report 
we  make  the  following  extracts:  ^^  The  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  the  hard-working  yeomanry  of  the 
country  districts,  commonly  called  habiians,  ♦  ♦  •  R 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  want  of  education  among 
them,  no  means  of  instruction  have  ever  been  provided 
for  them,  and  they  are  almost  universally  destitute  of 
the  qualifications  even  of  reading  and  writing.  ♦  •  * 
The  common  assertion,  however,  that  all  classes  of  the  Ca- 
nadians are  equally  ignorant,  is  perfectly  erroneous;  for  I 
know  of  no  people  among  whom  a  larger  provision  exists 
for  the  higher  kinds  of  elementary  education,  or  among 
whom  such  education  is  really  extended  to  a  larger  proper 
tion  of  the  population.  The  piety  and  benevolence  of  the 
early  possessors  of  the  country  founded,  in  the  seminaries 
that  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  institutions  of 
which  the  fimds  and  activity  have  long  been  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  education.  Seminaries  and  colleges  hare 
been,  by  these  bodies,  established  in  the  cities  and  in  other 
central  points.  The  education  given  in  these  establishments 
greatly  resembles  the  kind  given  in  the  English  public 
schools,  though  it  is  rather  more  varied.  It  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  these  establishments  is  estimated,  altogether,  at  a  thousand, 
and  they  turn  out  every  year,  as  &r  as  I  could  ascertain,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  young  men  thus  educated." 

In  concluding  a  review  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  a 
jQdlure  of  the  system  of  education  devised  by  the  legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Buller  sketched  the  broad  outlines  of  a  system  of 
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nrbich,  he  thoaght,  would  obviate  many  of  iEie 
-ent  in  those  systeznB  which  had  already  been 


CHAPTER  VL 

JNDATION  LAID— FIBST  STEPS  ONWAKD— 1841-1856. 

7IIHAM  having,  upon  a  oomprehenaive  review  of 
es  which  had  led  to  the  then  unhappy  state  of  the 
recommended  a  legislative  union  of  Upper  and 
ada^  nothing  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  reviv- 
icational  system  until  the  question  of  union  was 
bat  occurred  in  1840;  and,  in  1841,  the  first  par- 
United  Canada  gave  immediate  attention  to  the 
popular  education.  An  act,  embodying  many 
tor's  suggestions,  was  passed,  providing  for  the 
tnt  and  maintenance  of  elementary  schools  in 
Lower  Canada  alike.  An  exrofficio  chief  super- 
f  education  was  appointed  for  the  whole  prov- 
working  superintendents  for  its  eastern  and 
ctions.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
i  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  popular  education, 
ras  divided  between  both  sections,  according  to 
(tive  populations. 

me  year,  Dr.  J.  B.  Meilleur,  an  active  education* 
lad  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
ad  been  the  principal  author  of  the  projected 
f  1886,  was  selected  as  the  executive  educational 
iOwer  Canada.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to 
lance  of  his  new  duties ;  and,  after  four  years' 
i;gested  such  changes  in  the  law  as  experience 
i 
the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  (Ecoles 


*T 
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Chr^tiennes)  were  established  at  Quebec,  hj  the  So( 
d'Education  and  the  Bey.  Mr.  Bailtargeon. 

In  the  following  year  (1843,)  the  want  of  a  Ohnrd 
England  university  and  theological  college  haying  1 
felt,  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  in  the  eastern  towns) 
was  projected,  and  an  act  of  incorporation  obtained  ft 
The  Classical  High  School  of  Quebec  was  also  establL 
this  year  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cook. 

In  1848,  the  school  act  of  1841  was  repealed,  so  fi 
Upper  Canada  was  concerned,  and,  in  1846,  it  was  abc 
pealed  so  far  as  it  applied  to  Lower  Canada. 

In  1845,  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxyille,  was  font 
opened  in  a  temporary  building.  The  new  buildingi 
the  college  were  completed  in  the  following  year. 

In  the  law  of  1846,  the  nominal  office  of  chief  sup 
tendent,  ex  officio,  was  abolished,  and  the  entire  execi 
administration  of  the  school  laws  confided  to  the  respe( 
superintendents  of  each  section  of  the  province.  In  1 
the  school  laws  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were,  i 
much  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  two  superintend* 
thoroughly  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  educati 
wants  of  each  section,  as  ascertained  by  actual  experi 
and  observation.  A  very  important  principle, — tha 
local  taxation  for  the  support  of  education, — which 
been  introduced  with  success  in  the  Upper  Canada  sc 
law,  was  substituted  for  that  of  voluntary  contribution 
an  experiment,  into  the  amended  Lower  Canada  schoo 
of  1846.  It  encountered,  however,  so  strong  an  oppos 
from  all  sides,  that,  in  1849,  the  law  was  altered,  and  i 
assessment  was  rendered  permissive — not  compulsor] 
before, — and  the  system  of  voluntary  contributionfl 
stored. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  Joliette  College,  in  the  villag 
Industrie,  county  of  Joliette,  was  established  by  the  1 
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iette;  and,  in  1847,  Masson  College,  in  the  cotmtj  of 
xmne,  was  established  by  Madame  Uasson. 
1819,  an  important  institution  for  the  education  of 
md  dumb  males  was  established  at  Chambly  by  the 
tfr.  Lagorce;  and,  in  185S,  one  for  females,  atLongne 
i,  by  the  Right  Be7.  Bishop  Bourget  In  1849,  the 
;e  de  Ste.  Marie  was  established  at  Montreal  by  the 
los  order  of  the  Jesuits.  A  chair  of  law  was  estab- 
Q  1851,  and,  in  1852,  the  college  received  an  act  of 
loration. 

1850,  the  College  of  Notre  Oame  de  Levis  was 
ed  at  Point  Levis  (opposite  Quebec)  by  the  Rev. 
ti  DezieL  Rigaud  College  was  also  founded  in  the 
year  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Desautels. 

1851,  another  effort,  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years, 
lade  to  establish  a  normal  school  in  Lower  Canada. 
it  year,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  for  this 
se,  and  also  for  the  appointment  of  local  school 
itora.  Owing  to  various  causes,  however,  the  estab- 
iat  of  the  normal  school  was  deferred. 

A.agust,  1852,  an  amended  charter  was  obtained  irom 
lajeaty  for  McGill  College  University,  and,  soon  after 
vent,  it  entered  upon  its  present  successful  career. 
Deoember  of  the  same  year,  the  venerable  institatioii 
a  in  Canada  for  two  hundred  years  as  the  Seminary 
lebec,  was  erected  into  the  University  of  Laval,  by 
charter  from  the  Qaeen.  The  university  was  soon 
jrganized  on  its  present  efficient  footing. 
1853,  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  was  erected  into 
veraity  by  royal  charter.  In  the  same  year  (186S,) 
ollege  of  Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoin,  was  established.  In 
ime  year,  the  Church  of  England  Society  for  Kew- 
land  and  the  Colonies,  now  Icnown  as  the  Colonial  and 
nental  Church  and  School  Society,  erected  normal  and 
L  schools  in  Montreal    They  were  opened  in  the  fid- 
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lowing  year;  but,  in  1866,  the  normal  school  was  tnma&i^ 
red  to  McQill  College. 

In  1854,  the  College  of  St  (jermain  de  Bimouaki  was 
founded  in  the  county  of  that  name  by  the  Bev.  C.  Tanqvay. 
The  Colleges  of  St.  Francis,  (Bichmond,)  Layal,  (neaor  Moii- 
treal,)  Ste.  Marie  de  la  Beauce  and  Yerscheres,  were  also 
established  in  1854. 

In  1855,  after  fourteen  years'  arduous  official  labon  in 
superintending  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Lower 
Canada,  J.  B.  Meilleur,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  resigned  his  office,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Hon.  P.  J.  O'Chauyeau,  LL.D.,  a  gentleman 
of  literary  tastes  and  abilities,  who  had  been  eleven  years  a 
member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Quebec,  and  who 
had  held  successively  the  office  of  solicitor-general  finr 
Lower  Canada  and  secretary  of  the  province.  Hon.  Dr. 
Chauveau  entered  vigorously  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and,  in  his  first  official  report  to  the  governor-general, 
suggested  several  important  modifications  and  improvemeotB 
in  the  school  law  of  Lower  Canada. 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 

HORICAL    8GH00IA— RENEWED    AOTTVITT    AND    PBOOBSS- 

1856-1862. 

In  1855,  the  Colleges,  of  Sherbrooke  and  Yarenneswere 
established;  and  in  1856,  La  Chute  College,  in  the  county 
of  Argenteuil,  was  projected. 

In  1856,  Dr.  Chauveau  prepared  and  recommended  to 
the  government,  the  passage  by  the  legislature  bf  two  im- 
portant bills  embracing  the  modifications  which  he  had 
suggested  in  his  annual  report  These  bills  became  law  in 
the  same  year.  One  related  chiefly  to  superior,  and  the 
other  to  elementary,  education.  They  provided,  among 
other  things,  for  the  distribution  through  the  superintend^^ 
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ion,  aod  upon  liis  report,  of  the  Lower  Canada 
Vacation  fund  among  the  varioua  uniYersity  col- 
demiea,  and  model  schools;  for  the  establiahment 
lormal  schools  instead  of  one;  the  appointment  of 

of  Public  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada;  the  pub^ 
f  Journals  of  Educa^on  (French  and  finglish;) 
reation,  sa  in  Upper  Canada,  of  a  superannuated 
jchool  teachers'  fund. 
',  the  long-d^ayed  establishment  of  normal  schools 

took  place.  On  the  2d  of  March,  the  Jacques 
id  the  McGill  Normal  Schools  were,  with  appro- 
■emoniea,  inaugurated  at  Montreal,  and,  in  May, 

Normal  School  at  Quebec.  The  Jacques  Cortier 
ichoo!  (chiefly  designed  for  Soman  Catholics,)  is 
der  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Superintend- 
ucation;  the  McGill  School  (designed  for  Protest- 
ler  the  management  of  the  corporation  of  McOill 
and  the  Laval  School  (also  designed  for  Roman 
)  under  the  management  of  the  corporation  of 
liversity.  The  French  and  English  students  in 
iive  instruction  in  their  own  language.  The 
kUb  are  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of 
il  of  public  instruction  for  Lower  Canada.  Males 
es  attend  each  normal  school;  and  model  schools, 
irpose  of  practice,  are  attached  to  each  of  them, 
le  last  links  in  the  chain  of  an  efficient  system  of 
ducation  for  Lower  Canada  have  been  successfully 
Under  the  active  and  enlightened  superintendence 
)n.  Dr.  Chauveau,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  realize 
stations  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  confer  in- 

benefits  upon  the  youth  of  the  country, 

J,  the  College  of  Three  Rivers  was  projected  in 

of  that  Dame  by  Mgr.  Prince,  Roman  Catholic 
'  the  Diocese  ;  and,  in  1862,  Morrin  College  wu 
it  Quebec,  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Morrin,  who  vaa 
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a  late  eminent  physician  in  that  cily;  and  Molson  Hall 
Ck>llege,  Montreal,  was  inaugurated  by  His  Excellency  Lord 
Monck. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  principal  educational  institatioitt 
of  Lower  Canada,  in  detail,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  them. 


PART  SECOND— CHAPTEB  L 

UNIYEBSinEa 

1.   University  of  Laval  and  the  QuAec  Seminaries.* 

In  1851,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Boman  Catholic  bishq) 
of  Montreal,  Monseigneur  J.  Bourget,  and  the  repeated  in- 
vitations of  His  Grace  the  Boman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Quebec,  the  directors  of  the  Quebec  Seminary  resolved  to 
erect  the  Seminary  into  a  university. 

The  late  Very  Beverend  Dr.  L.  J.  Casault,  then  superior, 
was  sent  to  London,  in  1852,  in  order  to  solicit  the  granting 
of  a  royal  charter.  He  obtained  it  without  difficulty;  Ss 
Excellency  Lord  Elgin,  then  governor-general  of  Canada, 
and  his  ministry  having  been  pleased  to  support  with  their  , 
recommendation  the  application  made  to  the  Imperial 
authorities  for  that  purpose,  it  was  successful. 

By  this  charter,  no  change  was  effected  in  the  oonstitstion 
of  the  seminary  itself;  but  a  council,  including  the  direct- 
ors of  the  institution  and  the  three  senior  professors  of  thiB 
several  faculties,  were  empowered  to  possess  and  esjoy  all 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  especially  that  of  conferring  degrees  in  the 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  arts.  The  Boman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Quebec  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 

*  The  inibnnatioii  relating  to  the  TJnivenity  of  Lafal  ind  Qoehee  SemiMiy 
was  kindly  fnrniahad  by  the  Very  Reyerwnd  Dr.  TMhereao^  D.GLL.^  Nolor  oC 
«he  Uniferrity. 
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of  the  university  •    The  superior  of  the  Grand 
dry,  for  the  time  being,  holds  the  office  of  rector. 
«  the  granting  of  the  charter,  unceasing  efforts  have 
mployed  to  give  it  full  effect    In  186S,  five  piofeas- 

tbe  iacultj  of  medicine  were  appointed.  One  of 
ffas  sent  to  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  to  pur- 
a  medical  library,  a  museum,  and  a  collection  of 
d  instruments.  During  the  following  year,  a  great 
r  of  books  were  procured  for  the  faculty  of  law,  and 

collection  for  the  study  of  materia  medica.  At 
.  in  September,  1854,  lectures  in  the  faculties  of  law 
idicine  commenced  after  an  inauguration  ceremony, 
ch  Lord  Elgin  took  part.  Several  buildings  were 
>mmenced  for  the  nee  of  the  university.  They  are 
impleted  at  a  cost  of  $208,421 ;  $18,146  additional 
Jso  been  expended  upon  the  library,  and  $6,264  for 
ientific  apparatus  and  natural  history  collectiDns.  A 
•al  garden  is  also  contemplated.  Three  young  pro- 
graduates  of  the  universi^,  were  in  Europe,  so  aa 
jare  themselves  to  give  lectures  in  the  faculties  of 
edicine,  and  arts. 

Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  in- 
<n  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1860,  and  was  pleased  to 
]  his  satisfaction  with  the  institution  by  the  founda- 

an  annual  prize  which  bears  his  name, 
fiaculties  of  law  and  medicine  are  now  completely 
sed.     The  feoulty  of  arts  has  only  three  titular  pro- 
;   but  several  of  the  eleven  intended  courses  are 
r  taught  under  the  title  of  elementary  ooarses. 

course  of  instruction  embraces  three  years  in  the 
«  of  law  and  arts,  and  four  in  those  of  divinity  and 
ae.     In  the  faculty  of  divinity,  holy  scripture,  moral 

BUM  «r  I^nl,  grreo  lo  Atai  new  liMtitation,  wm  Art  «f  A*  Int 
ktbolw  biAop  of  CuhIs,  m 
if  Oo  <^ibM  SamlDUT  ud  othv  ii 
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and  dogmatic  theology,  sacred  doqnenee,  eodesiastieal  lotr 
tory,  and  canon  law  are  taaght  The  sabjects  of  lec- 
tures in  law  and  medicine  include  those  branches  usually 
taught  in  such  faculties. 

The  library  now  contains  twenty-eight  thousand  yolumes; 
including  two  thousand  in  the  law  department,  four  thou- 
sand in  that  of  medicine,  eight  thousand  in  the  different 
branches  of  sciences  and  literature,  and  fourteen  thousand 
in  the  department  of  divinity, 

Matriculation  and  Degrees. — ^The  requisites  for  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Every  candidate  shall  undergo  two  examinationsL 
The  first  after  having  completed  his  course  of  rhetoric;  the 
second  after  having  terminated  his  course  of  philosophy. 

The  first  examination  embraces  the  following:  translation 
of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  Latin  prose  or  verse ;  universal 
history  and  geography,  history  of  Canada;  the  history  and 
principles  of  literature  and  rhetoric ;  French  or  English 
composition,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

The  second  examination  embraces  the  following:  adisB^ 
tation  on  logic,  or  on  some  point  of  metaphysics  or  ethio^ 
as  decided  by  chance;  questions  on  physics  and  chemistiy; 
problems  and  questions  on  mathematics  and  astronomy; 
questions  on  natural  history. 

2.  Those  candidates  who  in  both  the  examinations 
have  been  placed  in  the  first  class  ^obtain  the  degree  of 
B.A.  Those  belonging  to  the  second  class  may  attend 
the  courses  of  the  university;  but  they  are  not  advanced 
until  they  have  obtained  the  degree  of  B.A.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  third  class  ol)tain  no  privilege;  it  is  how- 
ever, permitted  to  them  to  present  themselves  anew  fof 
examination.* 

*  Tbe  standards  are:  6rat  olaai,  thoae  who  oUaiB  tw*-tbir^  of  the  tol^ 
namber  of  marks;  seoond  class,  those  who  obCatai  taors  than  OM-third ;  tad 
third  olass,  those  who  obtain  kss  thao  one-third.    Tha  PriMe  of  Walsa^ 
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isite  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  is  a  saooesifol  at- 
the  obligatory  courses  of  leotuies  in  the  &cul1gr 
years. 

ulty  of  law,  the  degree  of  bachelor  is  obtained 
Lving  satisfactorily  passed  six  examinations  at 
lie  same  number  of  terms.  In  medicine,  nine 
nine  satisfactory  examinations  are  required, 
these  faculties,  and  in  divinily,  requires  four 
ccessful  attendance  on  all  the  courses,  with 
oral  examination& 

0  obtain  the  degree  of  B.D.,  it  is  necessary  to 
L  and  oral  examinations  upon  the  several 
ght  in  the  Grand  Seminary, 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  any  of  the 
( unless  he  has  publicly  and  successfully  advo* 
ous  theses  upon  most  of  the  branches  of  the 
iculties.  The  candidates  are  allowed  to  paBB 
.tion,  four,  three,  or  two  years  after  haying  ob- 
)gree  of  licentiate,  according  to  the  testimonial 
received  at  their  examination  for  the  license; 
Try;  witk  distinction;  or  with  the  greatest  distino 

a  law  and  medicine,  whose  parents  are  not  in- 
Quebec,  are  required  to  reside  in  the  univer- 
g-house.  Two  rooms  for  the  use  of  each 
iimished  by  the  institution, 
e  pupils  regularly  matriculated,  students  kffatty 
the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  although  they 
owed  a  complete  and  regular  course  of  classical 
!  permission  to  attend  the  law  and  medical  leo- 
ey  can  not  arrive  at  the  degrees.  In  the  Faculty 
Kitures  are  free  for  those  who  have  already  paid 
res  on  law  or  medicine.    Twenty  hcdf-grcUuities 

the  moit  sDCcenftil  candidate  for  the  dejpree  of  B.  A.,  provided 
It  kaat  foir-fifths  of  die  total  number  of  marin. 


«^< 
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are  granted  to  matricuhied  students,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  paying  the  entire  boarding  fee. 

The  Qwhec  Seminaries  {Orand  and  Minor.) 

On  the  26th  March,  1668,  five  years  after  his  arrival  in 
this  province,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  CSanada, 
Francois  de  Montmorency-Laval  founded  and  afterwards 
(1680)  endowed  with  his  own  patrimony,  an  institution 
which  was  called  the  Quebec  Seminary. 

The  venerable  founder  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1708,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  after  having  spent  nearly  half  a  c^- 
tury  in  Canada.  By  his  influence  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIY.,  he  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  this  prov- 
ince,  and  constantly  showed  himself  a  most  energetic  and 
liberal  promoter  of  education.  In  1678,  he  solemnly  laid 
the  comer-stone  of  a  fine  and  massive  stone  building,  which 
though  twice  consumed  by  fire  (1701  and  1706,)  and  much 
injured  by  shells  during  the  siege  of  1759,  is  still  standing. 
He  had  thus  to  build  it  three  times  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty-seven  years.  Being  himself  so  worn  out  by  old 
age  and  infirmities,  he  had,  during  the  two  calamitous  fires^ 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  hands  of  his  faithful  servants. 

He  also  founded  and  maintained  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  St.  Joachim  de  Beaupr^  another  institution, 
which  comprised  a  common,  a  normal  and  an  agricultural 
school,  a  model  farm  with  apprentice  shops  for  such  trades 
as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  &c 

Before  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1769,  the  seminary 
had  no  other  pupils  than  those  intended  for  the  church. 
These  also  went  every  day  to  the  classes  of  the  Jesuits 
When  this  college  was  converted  into  a  barrack,  in  1778, 
the  seminary  undertook  to  instruct  all  boys,  whether  in- 
tended for  the  church  or  not,  in  a  classical  course  of  study. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  progressively  increas- 
ing up  to  the  present  time.  In  1668,  there  were  only  fou^ 
teen ;  in  1680,  forty ;  and  in  1690,  eighty.  It  has  now  (1862) 
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bandred  and  ninety-rix  in  the  minor  seminary,  or  oolr 
of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty  are  boarders,)  and 
wo  in  the  Grand  Seminary,  studying  in  divinity, 
m  the  banning  to  the  present  time,  about  one  thou- 
(tudents  have  completed  a  regular  course  of  classical 
I,  while  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  have  completed 
ial  course. 

estimated  value  of  the  whole  premises  is  $600,000^ 
ing  the  university  and  seminary  buildings;  viz., 
KK)  for  the  university,  and  $270,000  for  the  seminary. 
:  library  has  been  transferred  to  the  university,  as 
8  some  maps  and  scientific  apparatus.  About  five 
nd  volumes,  expressly  chosen  for  the  students  of  thd 
and  minor  seminaries,  remain  in  the  college,  and  are 
about  $6,000;  maps,  $400.  There  are  twenty-four 
sors,  besides  ten  officers  otherwise  employed. 

Orand  Seminary  comprises  the  classes  of  dogmatic 
oral  theology,  Holy  Scripture,  ecclesiastical  history, 
her  branches.  The  course  of  studies  extends  to  three 
at  least  No  one  is  admitted  to  it  unless  he  has 
3d  a  complete  course  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
udents  are  all  boarders,  and  are  required  to  wear  the 
1  costume.  They  pay  eighty  dollars  for  board;  but 
Btruction  is  gratuitous.  A  library  of  two  thousand 
es  is  at  their  disposal. 

Minor  Seminary  comprises  nine  classes,  of  which 
sire  in  the  course  of  literature.  Students  in  philoso- 
Ilow  the  courses  of  the  hcultj  of  arts  in  the  univer- 
iring  the  two  remaining  years, 
rder  to  be  admitted  as  a  student  into  the  minor  semi- 
t  is  necessary  to  read  the  maternal  tongue  (French  or 
h)  very  correctly,  write  pretty  well,  and  have  some 
3dge  of  grammar. 

»ut  thirty  gratuities  have  been  founded  at  different 
3  and  by  different  persons  (eight  of  them  by  Mon« 
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seigneur  de  Laval,)  for  the  students  of  the  minor  seminaTj. 
About  one-third  of  these  gratuities  are  limited  to  the  mem- 
bers of  certain  families. 

A  library  of  three  thousand  volumes  is  available  for  all 
the  students  in  the  minor  seminaiy,  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

2.  University  of  McOiU  ChUege,  Montreal* 
This  university  was  foimded  by  the  will  (dated  in  1811) 
of  Hon.  James  McGill,  a  merchant  in  Montreal.!  Not 
having  any  children,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Boyal  Institution 
(a  corporation  established  by  the  provincial  parliament,)  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  his  estate  of  Bumside,  con- 
sisting of  about  forty-slK  acres  of  land  near  the  city,  and 
the  sum  of  £10,000  in  money,  as  a  foundation  for  a  univer- 
sity. The  will  was  contested;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
obtaining  a  royal  charter  in  1821,  no  action  was  taken  upon 
it  until  1829.  The  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  university  was  the  organization,  in  that  year,  of  the 
fiaculties  of  arts  and  medicine. 

In  1835,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethuneij:  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  university;  and  increased  efforts  were  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  faculty  of  arts.  After  several 
years'  delay,  it  was  formally  opened  in  September,  1848,  in 
buildings  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  college,  however, 
did  not  receive  adequate  support ;  and,  at  length,  the  pro- 
vincial government  was  moved  to  aid  in  an  endeavor  to 

*  The  materials  firom  which  this  information  in  regard  to  MoGHl  CoOege 
IJnifersity  is  derived  was  kindly  famished  by  the  prinoipal,  J.  W.  Dttwaoa, 
Esq.,  LL.  D.,  F.  G.  S. 

t  Hon.  James  McGill  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  6tli  OotoUr, 
1744.  He  emigrated,  when  a  young  man,  and  settled  in  Montreal,  where  be 
engaged  successfally  in  mercantile  porsnits.  He  was  elected  to  the  hoow  of 
SMembly  as  member  for  Montreal.  Sobsequently,  he  was  appointed  bj  tte 
Crown  a  member  of  the  legislative  and  executive  eouncils.  In  the  wir  of 
1812,  he  acted  ns  a  colonel  and  brigndier-general  of  militia.  He  died  in 
treal  on  the  I9th  December,  1813,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  yean. 

t  Now  (1863)  dean  of  Christ's  Church  Cathedral,  Montreid. 
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I  a  better  footing.  A  new  charter  was  obtained 
;,  1852,  which  contrasted  favorably  with  the 
}  in  many  of  its  most  important  provisions, 
laving  been  received  from  the  government,  an 
s  made,  in  December  of  the  year  1856,  to  the 
population  of  Montreal,  which  was  met  in  a 
^y  and  unrestrained  generosity.  An  endow- 
amounting  to  $60,000,  was  subscribed  by  anum- 
Icmen,  not  exceeding  fifty.  Of  this  sum,  $20,000 
by  the  Messrs.  Molson  (three  brothers),  for  found- 
of  English  literature ;  the  remainder  was  made 
s  varying  from  $600  to  $2,000.  In  addition  to 
icent  liberality,  Wm.  Molson,  Esq.  (one  of  the 
erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  wing  to  the  Uni- 
lich  was  inaugurated  by  His  Excellency  Lord 
1862.  This  wing  contains  a  spacious  convoca- 
i  handsomely  fitted  library,  and  a  chemical  labor- 
le  whole  is  designated  the  William  Molson  Hall, 
wth  of  the  University  has  been  very  rapid  since 
lization  in  1854.  Its  chief  characteristics  are : 
igious  complexion, — that  is,  it  is  Protestant,  but 
linationaL  (2.)  Its  endowment,  which  is  owing 
lificence  of  the  mercantile  and  professional  men 
mJ, — ^it  having  received  no  permanent  endow- 
but  a  very  small  and  uncertain  annual  grant 
iiCgislature.  (3.)  The  extent  to  which  it  has  do* 
icilities  for  various  kinds  of  literary,  scientific, 
ssional  training,  and,  (4.)  The  high  standard  of 
L  which  it  has  maintained.  There  are  also  several 
es  in  its  management,  which,  having  arisen  from 
ience  and  past  failures,  have  proved  themselves 
kpted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  than 
owed  from  abroad. 

don  to  the  sum  of  $60,000,  willed  to  the  univer- 
\  McOill,  the  land  he  bequeathed  to  it  is  valued 
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8t  $120,000.  The  present  valne  of  the  yariooB  bui] 
attached  to  the  univerBity  is  about  $128,000  mora 
value  of  the  library,  museum,  apparatus^  &c.,  is  estii 
at  $50,000.  There  are  8,000  volumes  in  the  library,  ^ 
is  divided  into  three  departments.  There  are  45  prof 
and  teachers  of  all  kinds  in  the  tmi  versity ,  and  in  the  « 
attached  to  it,  viz.,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  10 ;  Faci 
Medicine,  9 ;  Faculty  of  Law,  5 ;  in  the  Normal  & 
2 ;  High  School,  7 ;  Model  School,  2 ;  occaaiooal  ai 
sistant  teachers,  10.  The  number  of  students  atte 
the  university,  in  1862-3,  was  293 — ^viz.,  in  the  Ft 
of  Medicine,  165 ;  Faculty  of  Arts,  73 ;  Law,  55 ;  i 
Normal  School,  71 ;  pupils  in  the  High  School,  28( 
in  the  Model  Schools,  300 ;  total,  944. 

The  McGill  Normal  School,  attached  to  the  univi 
provides  the  requisite  training  for  teachers  of  elemc 
and  model  schools.  Teachers  trained  in  this  achoi 
entitled  to  official  certificates  of  qualification* 

St  Francis  College,  Bichmond,  is  an  affiliated  ooll< 
the  university.  Its  matriculated  students  can  pnx 
any  part  of  their  studies  under  the  Faculty  of  Arti 
be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

Under  regulations  ibr  middle  class  examination! 
university  has  appointed  examinations  for  pupils  o 
school  or  academy,  on  passing  which,  such  pupils  a 
titled  to  Junior  or  Senior  school  certificates  of  th< 
versity.  The  object  of  these  examinations,  as  in  Enj 
is  by  active  competition  to  encourage  a  better  di 
schools ;  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education,  and 
duce  young  men,  about  to  enter  into  business,  to  pm 
longer  and  more  thorough  course  of  preparatory  stn 

L   FACULTY  OF  ABTO. 

1.  MairiouUUum,  amd  Admnsdon. — The  subjectac 
triculation  examination  are  as  follows : — ^Latin  Gran 
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mmar ;  OoMar'fi  OommeDtarieB ;  Sallnst ;  Yirgil's 
)  book  ;  Xenophon'g  Anabasis,  Ist  book ;  Arith- 
^bra,  to  Qaadratic  Eqaations;  Eaelid's  Ele- 
K)k8 ;  Writing  English  from  dictation.  In  classics, 
I;  of  knowledge,  rather  than  the  particnlar  authors 
ill  be  regarded.  Oandidates  for  matriculation 
I  in  any  special  course,  or  for  partial  courses  of 
be  examined  in  the  Bubjecte  necessaiy  thereto, 
•m  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Faculty. 
larehipe  and  BvrMfrie%, — Sixteen  scholarships 
placed  by  the  uniyersity  at  the  disposal  of  His 
',  the  governor-general.  These  entiHe  the  holders 
on  from  tuition  fees.  Eight  other  scholarships 
ranted  by  the  university,  from  time  to  time,  to 
uccessful  students  who  may  present  themselveB 
.tes.  One  or  more  normal  school  bursaries,  in 
^  of  arts,  are  offered  for  competition  to  students 
i  or  fourth  years.  They  entitle  the  holder  to  an 
n  of  $100,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
on  that  the  candidate  attend  and  practise  teach- 
3  high-school  department,  and  subsequently  to 
hree  years,  in  some  public  school  or  academy  in 
lada,  after  taking  the  d^ree  of  B.  A.,  and  a  di- 
\  teacher  of  an  academy. 
msqfihe  C(yur9€  of  Study  (1.)  for  the  degree  cf 
iret  yecvr, — Glassies;  English  Uterature;  Mathe- 
[istory;  Elementary  Chemistry. 
'kfiwr. — Glassies;  French  or  German;  Logic; 
ics;  Botany;  Elocution. 
yeG^, — Glassies;  French  or  Oerman;  Bhetoric; 
ical  aftd  Experimental  Physics  and  Astronomy ; 

yeofr. — Classics;  Intellectual  and  Moral  Fhilos- 
.tural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy;  Mineralogy 
'gy. 


J 
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TJndergraduateB  are  required  to  study  either  French  or 
German  for  two  years. 

Students  intending  to  join  any  Theological  school,  may 
take  Hebrew  instead  of  French  or  German. 

Students  of  the  third  or  fourth  years,  matriculated  in 
the  fiEkculties  of  law  or  medicine  of  the  university,  or  en- 
tered as  candidates  for  honors,  will  be  entitled  to  claim 
certain  exemptions. 

(2.)  For  the  Diploma  of  OraduaU  in  OivU  Engineer- 
ing.— First  year. — ^Drawing;  Mensuration;  Surveying; 
Mathematics  of  the  second  year,  in  arts;  Experimental 
Physics,  witl^  the  ordinary  mathematics  and  physics  of 
the  third  year,  in  arts;  English  literature;  French  or 
German;  Chemistry. 

Second  year. — ^Drawing;  Engineering;  Higher  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics ;  Geology  and  Mineralogy ;  French  or 
German. 

4.  JSieaminationa^  Prizes^  Certificate^  and  Hanore. — 
(1.)  Prizes  and  certificates  of  merit  are  ^ven  to  those 
matriculated  students  who  may  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  studies  of  a  particular  class,  and  who  have 
attended  all  the  other  classes  proper  to  their  year. 

(2.)  General  honors  of  first  or  second  rank  are  given  to 
those  matriculated  students  who  show  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  all  the  studies  proper  to  their  year. 

(3.)  Special  honors,  of  first  or  second  rank,  are  given  to 
those  matriculated  students  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  honor  examinations,  in  any  class  in  which  studies  for 
honors  have  been  provided,  and  have  also  passed  creditably 
the  ordinary  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  proper  to 
their  year. 

(4.)  The  Chapman  Gold  Medal  is  given  to  the  studoit 
who,  being  among  those  who  have  taken  honors  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  year,  shall, 
in  the  ordinary  examination  for  the  d^ree  of  B.  A., 
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he  greatest  proficiency  in  the  greatest  number  of 
1. 

rhe  Prince  of  Wales  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  to  the 
who  shall  have  passed  creditably  the  examinations 
d^ree  of  B.  A.,  and  taken  the  highest  honors  of 
It  rank,  in  a  subject  to  be  prescribed  from  year  to 
f  the  Faculty. 

n.  FAOULTT  OF  XEDIOHnB. 

«M  qf  ZeduTM. — The  number  of  professors  in  the 
r  is  nine ;  the  number  of  classes,  ten,  viz.: — 1.  Anat- 
2.  Chemistry;  3.  Materia  Medica;  4.  Institutes 
licine;  5.  Practice  of  Medicine;  6.  Snidery;  7. 
ery ;  8.  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  9.  Clinical  Medi- 
.0.  Clinical  Surgery. 

les  the  above  classes,  students  are  required  to  at- 
le  course  of  Botany,  and  one  course  of  Zoology. 


m.  FAOULTT  OF  UlW. 

qf  LedfwreB. — The  number  of  Professors  in  this 
1  is  five;  and  the  complete  course  of  study  extends 
ree  years,  but  it  may  be  shortened  to  two  years  when 
ient  matriculates  in  the  third  year  of  his  indentures* 
following  are  the  subjects  of  lectures  embraced  in 
iplete  course  of  three  years : 
%udenU  of  ihe  Fvrst  yewr : — On  Public  and  Oonsti.- 
1  Law;  on  Contracts;  on  the  Civil  Law;  on  the 
and  History  of  the  Laws  of  France,  of  England, 
Lower  Canada ;  on  the  Law  of  Beal  Estate  and 
lary  Law. 

Uudmts  of  the  Second  year : — On  Public  and  Con- 
nal  Law ;  on  Commercial  Contracts ;  on  the  Civil 
on  L^al  Bibliography ;  on  the  Law  of  Beal  Estate 
istomary  Law. 
Itudenie  of  the  Third  ye(»r  :— On  Criminal  Law;  m 
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Commoreial  Contraeks;  on  Lmmb;  on  Ae  Law  ti 

Estate  and  CuBtomary  Law. 

UVIYSBSnT  OF  bishop's  OOLLXGS|*  hHSSSOTWILLM 

This  University  had  its  origin  in  Ae  pressing  wan 
theological  school  for  educating  candidates  for  the  mi 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Lreland,  in  ! 
Canada.  It  was  projected  by  the  Bev.  L.  Doolittle, '. 
then  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Lennc 
and  Sherbrooke ;  and  an  act  of  incorp<»titi<»i  was  ob 
in  1843.t  In  1844  the  building  was  commenced ;  i 
Beptember,  1845,  the  oop^e  was  opened  ih  tern] 
apartments  until  the  completion  of  the  entire  bmldi 
the  October  of  the  following  year.  In  1868,  the  p 
the  college  was  enlarged,  and  it  then  became  a  nni^ 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  was  empowered  to  confer  d 
^^  in  the  several  Arts,  and  the  Faculties  of  Divinity, 
and  Medicine."  It  held  its  first  public  meeting  o 
vocation  for  that  purpose  on  the  7th  of  October,  18&I 
1857,  a  handsome  chapel  was  erected  adjoining  th 
lege ;  and  in  1860-'61  buildings  on  an  extensive  seal* 
also  erected  for  the  pupils  of  the  junior  departmi 
Grammar  school.  The  attendance  of  students  hi 
been  very  great.  It  is  now  twenty-three  in  the  £em 
of  Theology  and  Arts.  The  number  in  the  juni< 
partment  is  about  115. 

The  endowment  of  the  University  is  derived  from,  f 
sources,  and  donations  from  the  Societies  for  Proi 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  Propagating  ihe  Gos 
Foreign  Parts.  It  has  also  an  annual  parliamentaiy 
The  annual  expenses  of  the  University  and  Ora 

*  The  infomiAtioii  in  regard  to  this  IJniyeni^  ip  pvtljr  deiiYsd  i 
Canada  Educaiional  Directory. 

f  On  the  appointment  of  the  biahop  of  IComtreal,  fids  act  was  amai 
flit  19lh  Victoria,  oap.  60. 


/ 

1  are  ab^vt  $10^000 ;  and  the  Talve  ef  the  bnildiaga, 
ore,  and  library  of  4,000  TolumeSy  is  estimated  at 
M.  There  are  two  **  Jubilee  soholarships,"  of  the 
of  $140  per  aoBiim,  tenable  for  three  yean  eadi  ;* 
SB  a  adiolarahip  founded  bj  the  Prince  of  Walea  in 

FAoux^rr  oP  jlbvi. 

^degrees  conferred  on  this  faculty  are  B.  A.  and  IL  A. 
squisites  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  are,  1.  HaTing  paaaed 
amination  in  the  subjects  prescribed  to  candidates 
itneolation ;  2.  Being  of  the  standing  of  three  years 
terms)  from  matriculation  in  the  University;  8.  Hav- 
i  eadi  of  these  years,  attended  the  lectures  and  passed 
aminations  prescribed  foreach  such  year  of  thecourse. 
I  ordinary  college  course  ext^ds  oyer  four  years,  and 
^  classical  and  English  literature  and  composition, 
jT,  mathematics,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
stry,  logic,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity, 
e  end  of  the  first  year,  those  college  students  who 
lie  prescribed  matriculation  examination,  are  entitled 
(»ne  members  of  the  University. 
)  requisites  for  the  d^ree  of  M.  A.  are:  1.  Being  of 
mding  of  three  years  from  admission  to  the  degree 
1. ;  2.  Having  performed  the  exercises  prescribed  for 
lates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
\  following  are  the  subjects  for  matriculation  in  this 
f  for  1868 : 

nmfy. — The  Scriptures  generally. 
^  and  Zatin  LamguageB. — ^Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
;  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  iL  to  line  484;  Oicero  pro  M. 
tllo ;  Yirgil's  Eclogues ;  Horace's  Odes,  b.  ii. ;  Eng- 
id  Latin  composition. 

I  didoese  of  Quebeo  tent  home  £600  stwUi^  to  tiie  Jubilee  of  the  So- 
Pit^Mgatiog  the  Qospri  in  Foreign  Parts;  the  donation  wte  retumed 
loeto^,  doubled,  end  wm  inTeeted  In  ■ecariUM  Ibr  ths  ■choilMhipa 
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Mathemaiics. — Arithmetic  and  Algebra ;  Endid,  ta  b. 
yi. ;  plane  trigonometry. 

nistory. — Outlines  of  Greek  and  Koman  history. 

Candidates  for  classical  honors  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  additional  portions  of  clasaical  authors; 
in  some  treatise  or  treatises  of  ancient  philosophy ;  and  in 
some  work  or  works  of  the  Greek  or  Boman  orators.  And 
for  mathematical  honors,  in  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus, and  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
college  course. 

^FACULTY  OF  DIVIHnT. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  this  faculty  are  B.  D.  and  D.  D. 

The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  B.  D.  are :  1.  Being  of 
the  standing  of  seven  years  from  admission  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.,  or,  being  licentiates  in  Theology  of  nine  years' 
standing;  2.  Having  passed  the  examination,  and  pe^ 
formed  the  exercises  prescribed  for  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  B.  D.,  which  are : 

An  examination  in  the  Epistles  (in  the  original)  of  the 
New  Testament ;  one  Latin  and  one  Greek  treatise  of  one 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  ecclesiastical  history  gene^ 
ally,  and  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England ;  one  of  the 
major  Prophets,  or  the  whole  of  the  minor.  Also,  a  Latin 
sermon,  on  a  subject  to  be  given  out  at  the  time  of  the 
examination. 

The  course  of  lectures  for  theological  students  extendfl 
over  two  years,  and  is  prescribed  by  the  bishops. 

Persons  admitted,  by  authority  of  the  bishops,  to  study 
in  this  faculty,  without  graduating  in  arts,  may,  after  two 
years'  residence,  and  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  divinity  course,  re* 
ceive  certificates  as  licentiates  in  theology. 

The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  D.  D.  are :  1.  Being  of 
the  standing  of  ten  years  from  admission  to  the  degree  of 
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S.  Having  performed  the  ezercifles  prescribed  ior 
GtteB  for  the  degree  of  D.  D. 


CHAPTER  n. 

AL    AND     IKDUSTBIAL     00LLBOB8.*        (iJUlANOXD     OT 
OHBONOLOaiOAL  OBDSB.) 

jlassieal  College  <md  Theologioal  Seminary  qf  Mon 
-The  theolc^cal  seminary,  or  Orand  Siminairej  of 
pice,  at  Montreal,  was  founded  in  1647,  by  the 
of  the  order  of  St.  Salpice,  in  Paris.  In  16T7,  the 
France  granted  them  letters  patent ;  bat  the  PetU 
lire^  or  College  of  Montreal,  which  was  founded 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  was  not  established  until 
ir  1778. 

first  Sulpician  seminary,  or  college,  established  at 
lal,  was  named  St  RaphaeLf  It  was  opened  in 
ateau  Yaudreuil,  which  was  built  in  1733,  on  the 
now  known  as  the  Pktoe  Jacques  CarUer^  in  the 
Montreal.  The  chateau  having  been  destroyed  by 
1803^  the  college  was  reopened  in  1806,  under  the 
f  the  Seminary,  or  College  of  Montreal. 
Dumber  of  professors  in  the  Petit  Siminairej  or  col- 
eight,  and  the  number  of  pupils  about  260.  The 
of  the  college  contains  upwards  of  10,000  volumes ; 
\  value  of  the  museum  is  about  $12,000.  A  great 
f  the  minerals  were  given  by  the  celebated  Abb6 


portion  of  the  infoimatioii  in  regard  to  these  institntioiifl,  the  writer 

d  to  the  **MemorUUd€  P  Eckeation  daBoi  OmadOt  per  J.  B.  MeiBeiir, 

4.IX/'  late  Chief  Superintendent  of  Bduoatkin  for  Lower  Ganads^ 

18S0. 

ler  ooUege  of  the  same  name  was  eetablished  at  St  Baphaely  in  the 

Glengarry,  U.  0.,  by  the  late  Big^t  Bev.  Biahop  MeDoneD.    It 

removed  to  Kingiton,  and  ia  now  known  as  BegiopoUi  OoUiga 
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Haftj.  The  animal  income  of  the  college  is  aboat  $2S,000 ; 
and  the  value  of  the  coU^e  bnildinga  and  premiaea  ia  eaki- 
mated  at  $500,000. 

The  Seminary  bmldings  in  Montreal  having,  in  1862, 
been  rented  to  Uie  troops  aad  converted  into  barracka,  the 
College  was  removed  to  the  new  Grand  Seminary  build- 
ings, which  were  lately  erected  on  a  fine  site  south-east  of 
the  mountain.  These  new  premises  are  valued  at  $130,000. 
l%e  Gh'and  Seminary  is  designed  for  tiie  students  in  ideo- 
logy, o(  whom  there  are  about  eighty.  The  number  of 
professors  is  six ;  and  the  number  of  volumaa  in  the  libraiy 
is  2,^0. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  also  established,  in  17M, 
and  still  maintains,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $32,000,  some 
excellent  primary  schools  in  the  city  and  parish  of  MoutreiL 

The  Grand  Seminary,  like  that  of  Quebec,  was  foondad 
especially  for  giving  instruction  in  theology  to  young  meD 
destined  for  the  priesthood  in  Canada  and  in  the  Unitsd 
States. 

(2.)  Olamoal  OdUege  and  Theotogical  SenUnary  tf 
Nioclet. — ^This  collie  was  founded  in  1804^  by  the  Bef. 
Mr.  Brassard.  He  bequeathed  it  to  Mgr.  Denaut,  tentii 
Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec.  It  languished  ftr 
many  years ;  but,  in  1821,  it  was  incorporated ;  and  v^ 
1826-SO  it  was  re-established  on  an  extensive  scale  by  Hgr* 
Panet,  twelfth  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebea  Itlitf 
now  eighteen  professors  and  masters,  and  is  attended  bf 
about  360  pupils.  Its  library  contains  4,000  volumeB,  sod 
it  has,  besides,  a  very  good  museum.  The  Theological 
fieminary  was  establi^ed  in  1854.  The  revenue  of  tbe 
eollege  is  about  $18,000  per  annum ;  and  the  value  of  th^ 
buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  about  $111,000. 

(8.)  Olcusioal  College  and  Thedogioal  Seminary  / 
JS^  JSyacinthe.—In  1812,  when  St.  fiyacinthe  contained 
but  thirty  honaes,  the  Bev.  A.  Girouard  projected  thii 


--J 


ion.  It  mide  npid  iprogremy  and  was  inoorpomtid 
.  Ab  the  number  of  papils  imsreased,  the  old  eoUege 
pUeed  bj  a  Bpadooa  and  elegant  building  of  200 
>nt,  on  the  ontakiitB  of  the  city,  at  the  ooat  of 
Oadoret,  Eeq.,  a  public-tpiiited  citiaen  of  St  Hya- 
It  has  twenty«one  profeaaors  and  masteniy  and  is 
d  by  nearly  800  pupils.  Besides  a  library  of  10,000 
I,  it  posBOises  an  excellent  museum  of  natural 
,  Ao.  The  annual  income  of  the  coUege  is  from 
^  to  $80,000;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
s  ii  estimated  at  $130,000. 

TtasBiod  OMege  and  Thedoffioal  Seminmry  if  8U. 
>  d§  BlainviUe. — ^This  college  was  founded,  amid 
lifBoulties,  in  1824-5,  by  the  £ev.  Charles  Du- 
.  It  was  enlarged  in  1882,  again  in  1839,  and  finally 
:ed  in  1846.  It  was  incorporated  the  same  year, 
It  has  about  fifteen  professors  and  teachers,  and  is 
d  by  nearly  186  pupik.    It  possesses  a  good  library 

0  Tolumes,  and  a  museum  valued  at  $8,900.  The 
f  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $69,000 ; 
annual  income  is  about  $18,400.  The  Theological 
7  was  established  in  1840. 

TkmmUy  Industrial  CaU&ffe.-^TldB  histitution  was 

1  in  1825,  by  the  Yery  £ev.  P.  K  Mignanlt,  Y. 
was  inoorporated  in  1886,  but  has  since  been 

Tlameal and Indmtial  OoUege €f  8U. Anns dela 
f«.^*-This  college  was  founded  in  1897,  by  the  Bcfv. 
ainchaud,  aided  by  the  Legislature  and  the  ccmtri- 
of  friends  of  education  in  the  vidni^.  It  was 
in  1899.  In  addition  to  its  classical  and  oom- 
eounes,  a  third  one  in  agriculture  was  added  in 
It  has  a  library  of  about  6,000  volumes,  and  agood 
1.  The  nimiber  of  profiBsson  and  teadbers  IS  fifteen, 
papils  960.    The  annual  inoome  of  the  eolkge  is 
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abont  $20,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  bmldings  and  premises 
IB  estimated  at  $80,000. 

(7.)  VAswmption  Classical  and  Industrial  CMegs,^ 
The  establishment  of  this  eoU^e,  in  1832,  is  dne  to  tiie 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  F.  Labelle,  and  his  brother  Edward, 
Dr.  Cazeneuve,  and  Dr.  Meilleur  (late  Superintendent  of 
Edncation  for  Lower  Canada),  aided  by  die  Legtslatnm, 
and  the  contribntions  of  the  parishioners  of  L^Assomption 
village.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  in  1841,  and 
amended  in  1858.  It  has  a  library  of  1,500  volumes  and 
a  museum  of  Natural  History.  It  numbers  fifteen  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  180  pupili 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  coUc^  is  about  $8,000 ;  and 
the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at 
$24,000. 

(8.)  JoUeUe  Industrial  College.— In  1846,  the  Hon.  R 
Joliette,  aided  by  others,  founded  this  college  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Industry.  In  1851,  it  was  placed  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  clerks  of  St  Viator,  a  religious  educational 
order  founded  in  France,  in  1832.  There  are  twelve  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  and  about  350  pupils  in  the  college. 
It  has  a  library  of  about  800  volumes.  The  income  of  the 
college  is  about  $5,000;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
premises  is  estimated  at  $17,500.    • 

(9.)  Massan  Industrial  CoUegs. — The  foundation  of  thii 
college,  in  the  village  of  Terrebonne,  in  1847,  by  the  Ber. 
Mr.  Th^berge,  is  principally  due  to  the  benevolent  gene^ 
osity  of  Madam  Masson,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Mai- 
son.  The  Hon.  Edward  Masson,  their  son,  also  contri- 
buted liberally  to  the  erection  of  the  new  building.  The 
value  of  the  college  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $86,00D, 
and  its  library  of  1,500  volumes  and  museum  at  $2,000. 
Its  income  is  about  $9,000  per  annum.  The  number  of 
professors  and  teachers  is  twenty,  and  of  pupils  800. 

(10.)  Jesuit  College  de  J^.  Marie^  ManireaL—Sem 
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after  the  second  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  thej 
9d  (in  1849)  St  Mary's  GoU^^  Montreal,  nnder  the 
*m  of  Mgr.  Bonrget,  second  Boman  Catholic  Bishop 
>ntreal.  In  1862,  the  college  was  incorporated,  and 
same  year  a  Law  School  was  established  in  the  in- 
on.  There  are  fourteen  professors  and  teachers  in  the 
e,  and  the  number  of  students  is  about  830 — ^including 
Hie  Law  School  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
f  is  nearly  1,200.  The  annual  income  of  the  institu- 
I  upwards  of  $25,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings 
remises  is  estimated  at  $72,000. 
)  Higatid  IndiiHrial  and  Oommerdal  CdUege. — 
*  the  authority  of  the  Lower  Canada  School  Act  of 
this  college  was  founded  in  1850,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
.tels  (a  generous  friend  to  education),  and  the  school 
iflsioners  of  the  parish.  It  is  placed  under  the  di- 
1  of  the  clerks  of  St  Viator,  but  is  subject  to  govern- 
1  inspection.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers 
sn,  and  of  pupils  in  attendance  about  120.  The 
1  income  is  about  $2,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  build- 
nd  premises  is  estimated  at  $5,000. 
)  Olassieal  and  Indtuirial  CoUege  of  SU.  Marie  d$ 
air. — This  college,  founded  in  1858,  by  the  Very 
B.  Crevier,  Y.  G.,  was  incorporated  in  1855.  It  has 
professors  and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  180 
^  Its  library  was  establilhed  by  the  contributions  of 
ergy  in  the  diocese  of  St  Hyacinthe.  The  annual 
e  of  the  college  is  about  $3,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the 
ngs  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $10,500. 
)  Indudrial  and  Commercial  CdUege  cf  St.  MiokeU 
3  college  was  also  founded  under  the  authority  of  the 
1  Act  of  1846,  by  the  Bev.  N.  C.  Fortier,  and  the 
I  conmiissionerB  of  the  parish.  It  has  three  professors 
saohers,  and  is  attended  by  about  150  pupils.  The 
er  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  upwards  of  1,000. 


The  annual  income  of  the  college  is  aboat  $4,000;  and  tin 
estimated  value  of  the  buildinge  and  premiaea  ia  $8,6001 

(14.)  Induairialand  Commercial  OoUe/feqfJ^cire  Dmn 
de  Levis. — ^This  college  was  projected  in  1850,  and  fofinided 
in  1854,  by  the  Bev.  J.  D.  D6zid,  and  hia  pariakdoiien.  It 
waa  firat  under  the  direction  of  the  Ohrislian  Brottiera,  bat, 
in  1860,  it  waa  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Quebec  Seminary.  A  Latin  coinne  waa  added,  ea 
aa  to  prepare  the  third-year  boya  Amt  admiaaioa  to  tka 
fourth  dasa  of  the  Quebec  Seminary.  It  haa  aeven  pra- 
feesora  and  teachera,  and  ia  attended  by  nearly  180  popik 
The  value  of  the  college  and  premiaea  k  eatimatfd  at 
$83,000,  and  ita  annual  income  at  $4,600.  There  aia 
2,000  vdumea  in  the  college  library,  beaidaa  $400  wotA 
of  apparatua. 

(15.)  SL  Francis  Glassioal  OWfe^WL— Thia  college  was 
founded  at  Richmond,  by  aubacripticoia,  duefly  ooUeefeed  in 
the  neighborhood,  in  1854,  and  opened  in  1868.  It  la  k 
affiliation  with  McGill  College  Univeraity,  and  is  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  Protestant  truateea,  of  which  Lnd 
Aylmer,  who  residea  there,  ia  preaident.  The  annnal  in- 
come ia  about  $2,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  coUege  and 
premiaea  ia  eatimated  at  $12,000.  It  haa  eight  prolSBBaoy 
and  teachera,  and  ia  attended  by  about  120  pupila.  Ill 
Ubrary  containa  1,000  volumea. 

(16.)  Industrial  atnd  O0mmercial  OM&ge  of  LamsL^ 
Thia  college  waa  eatabliahed  in  1854,  at  St  Yinoant  da 
Paul,  near  Montreal,  by  the  Bev.  N.  Lavallee^  aend  & 
Germain,  Eaq.  It  haa  aeven  profeaaora  and  teachera,  aid 
ia  attended  by  about  100  pupila.  Ita  library  containa  1,000 
volumea.  The  annual  income  of  tiie  college  ia  abont 
$ly600 ;  and  the  value  of  the  bnildiaga  and  premiaea  if 
eatimated  at  $5,000. 

(17.)  Industrial  and  Oommsreisl  OoOogo^fSis.  MmA$ 
ds  la  J?€owaL— The  coll^;e  waa  fonded  in  1864,  by  ttf 
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Rev.  Mr.  Pronlx,  and  is  ander  the  direction  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  It  has  three  professors  and  teachers,  and  is 
attended  by  upwards  of  100  pupils.  The  annual  income 
IS  about  $600 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises 
is  estimated  at  $6,600. 

(18.)  Industrial  cmd  Gam/meroial  OoBege  qf  Veroh&TM. 
— ^In  1854,  this  college  was  founded  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Brunneau,  and  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  clerks 
of  St.  Viator.  It  has  nine  professors  and  teachen,  and 
IS  attended  by  about  100  pupils.  The  annual  income  oi 
the  college  is  about  $1,500 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildinga 
and  premises  is  estimated  at  $8,500. 

(19.)  Induitrial  and  Commercial  GolUgeof  St.  Oermain 
de  Si/mouahi, — ^The  year  1854  was  noted  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  five  preceding  colleges.    This  one  was  also 
founded  in  1854,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Tanquay.     It  had  to  con- 
tend with  many  difficnlties;  but  in  1861,  it  was  reorganized 
and  placed  upon  an  efficient  footing.    The  study  of  Agri- 
culture was  also  introduced  into  it.    It  has  now  six  pro- 
^Msors  and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  110  pupils. 
Xhe  college  premises  are  valued  at  about  $10^000.    The 
ixioome  is  about  $1,200  per  annum. 

(30.)  Industrial  and  Comm>erci<d  GcHJUgeof  Sherbrooke. 

^This  college,  or  institute,  was  founded  in  1855,  by  Mgr. 

I^rinee,  Koman  Catholic  Bishop  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  It  has 
tliree  professors  and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  70 
t>iipils.  Its  annual  income  is  about  $700;  and  the  value 
of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $2,400. 

(21.)  Ind'ustrial  and  Commercial  College  <^  Lck  Chute, — 
^t^his  college  was  incorporated  in  1856,  and  was  established  ^ 
^^liiefly  by  the  contributions  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
^^f  La  Chute.  There  ai'e  four  professors  or  teachers,  and 
'k^e  number  of  pupils  is  175.  The  annual  income  of  the 
^^Uege  is  about  $1,100,  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
^Mismises  is  estimated  at  $2,000. 
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(22.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  Varennes. 
— ^I?hi8  college  was  established  in  1855.  It  has  four  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  is  attended  bj  120  pupils. 
The  annual  income  of  the  college  is  about  $750 ;  and  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimiated  at  $12,000. 

(23.)  Classical  College  of  Three  Bivers, — This  college, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mgr.  the  Koman  Cathcdie 
Bishop  of  Three  Rivers,  was  established  in  1859,  and  in- 
corporated in  1860.  It  was  designed  to  be  similar  to  the 
classical  colleges  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  number 
of  professors  and  teachers  is  nine,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  110.  The  annual  income  is  about  $4,100 ;  and  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  800.  The  value  of 
its  apparatus,  &c.,  is  $1,000. 

(24.)  Industrial  and  Comm^cial  College  of  L&ngueuH, 
— This  institution,  formerly  an  academy,  was  erected  into 
a  college  in  1860.  It  has  seven  professors  and  teachers, 
and  is  attended  by  about  350  pupils.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  is  250.  The  annual  income  is  about 
$1,600 ;  and  the  value  of  the  building  and  premises  is 
estimated  at  $1,250. 

(25.)  The  Morrin  Classical  College^  Qu^ec. — This  in- 
stitution was  founded  by  deed  of  gift  from  the  late  Dr. 
Morrin,  of  Quebec,  in  1860.  It  was  incorporated  in  1861, 
and  opened  in  1862,  under  two  professors.  It  is  attended 
by  twenty-five  students.  The  estimated  value  of  the  College 
property  is  $50,000 ;  ])xxt  the  buildings  are  not  yet  erected. 
The  classical  High  Schools  of  Quebec  and  McGill  College 
are  respectively  attached  to  Morrin  and  McOill  coU^ei. 


CHAPTER  m. 

AOADEMIES  FOR  BOYS  AKD  OIBLS. 


Thsbb  were  in  Lower  Canada,  in  1861,  siitty-three  acad-    U 
emies  for  boys,  and  for  boys  and  girls— mixed;  eighty*     ' 
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or  ^rls ;  or  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in  all,  taught 
8  persons.  These  academies  were  attended  bj  21,406 
I.  Their  united  annual  income  was  $240,000,  and  the 
gate  value  of  the  landed  property  attached  to  the 
IS  institutions,  including  buildings  occupied,  was  esti- 
l  at  $1,700,000.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
ies  of  these  academies  was  nearly  46,000. 
)  sixty-three  academies  for  boys,  and  for  boys  and 
mixed,  were,  m  1861,  attended  by  4,671  boys  and 
girls— total,  6,948 ;  of  which  number  8,794  were 
n  Catholics  and  2,149  Protestants.  In  the  academies 
jys  exclusively,  only  810  pupils  out  of  4,671  were 
ng  Latin.  Those  for  boys  and  girls  mixed  are  ne- 
ily  less  severe  in  their  course  of  study,  being  design- 
supply  a  superior  elementary  education  fbr  the  youth 
h  sexes. 

)  eighty-four  academies  for  girls  were,  in  1861, 
led  by  15,363,  and  100  young  boys ;  total,  16,463 ;  of 
number  only  193  wer^  Protestants,  the  remaining 
)  being  Boman  Catholics.  In  these  academies  for 
jre  included  the  various  convents  in  Lower  Canada, 
oet  noted  of  which  are  the  Convent  of  the  TJrsulines 
ebec,  founded  in  1640,  and  that  at  Three  Bivers, 
dd  in  1697 ;  the  convents  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Con- 
ion  of  ITotre  Dame  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and 
rger  convents  of  other  religious  orders  in  the  cities 
^wns  of  Lower  Canada.  The  course  of  instruction 
se  convents  embraces  all  the  higher  departments  of 

3  education,  such  as  the  modem  languages,  music, 
Qg,  painting,  botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  em- 
siy,  etc.    In  the  eighty-four  academies  for  girls  there 

4  nun  teachers,  78  lay  female  teachers,  and  one  lay 
Bor ;  total,  653 ;  being  on  an  average  nearly  seven 
ITS  to  each  academy,  or  one  for  every  twenty-eight 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HOSKAL  80HOOL8. 


There  are  in  Lower  Canada  three  Normal  Schoob; 
namely,  two  in  Montreal  and  one  in  Quebec    Of  the  two 
in  Montreal,  the  Jacques  Cartier  is  designed  for  Soman 
Catholics,  and  the  McGill  for  Protestants;  and  the  one  in 
Quebec,  viz.,  the  Laval,  is  designed  for  Boman  Catholics 
These  three  institutions  were  established  by  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Chauveau,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
in  1857.    Their  annual  income  amounts  to  $37,000;  and 
the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  a^ 
about  $100,000.    The  number  of  professors  and  teachere 
is  30,  viz.,  24  males  and  six  females.    The  number  oC 
student  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  three  schools  in  18S^ 
was  207,  viz. :  98  males  and  109  females,  or  150  BomSi^^ 
Catholics  and  57  Protestants.     The  number  of  volmm 
in  the  three  libraries  is  11,000.    The  course  of  study 
tends  over  two  and  three  years.    A  model  school 
practice  is  attached  to  each  of  the  Montreal  Nono.^ 
Schools,  and  two  to   the  Quebec  schooL     These  fo^^usr 
schools  are  taught  by  eleven  teachers  and  are  attended  t^/ 
704  pupils — boys  and  girls. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROFESSIONAL,   OB  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

•  IJndeb  the  head  of  special  schools  may  be  enumerate 
theological  schools,  law  schools,  medical  schools,  agrict^ 
tural  schools,  schools  of  art  and  manufacture,  and  de^ 
and  dumb  schools. 

The  TJieologioal  Schools  embrace  (1.)  the  Soman  O^ 
tholic  Seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the  tb^ 
ological  schools  in  the  colleges  of  St.  Hyadnthe,  Kiod^^ 
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Ste.  TbL6rd86  de  Blainville ;  and  (3.)  the  dhunoh  of  England 
Facolty  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Bishop's  Col- 
lege, Lennoxville.*  In  nearly  all  the  (R.  O.)  clasfflcal  col- 
legee  of  Lower  Canada  provision  is  made  for  giving  a  lim- 
ited course  of  instruction  in  theology  to  students  designed 
for  the  priesthood.  All  such  students,  however,  are  re- 
quired to  finish  their  theological  studies  at  the  Grand 
Seminary  of  Quebec  or  Montreal. 

The  Law  Schools  (already  referred  to  also),  are  those  in 
eemnection  with  the  xmiversities  of  Laval  and  McGill,  and 
with  the  Jesuit  Collie  of  Ste.  Marie,  Montreal.* 

The  medical  schools  include  those  in  connection  with 
the  Laval  and  McGill  College  Universities,  and  the  Mont- 
real School  of  Medicine  and  Suigery.  13iis  latter  school 
was  established  in  1843,  and  incorporated  in  1845. 

The  only  agricultural  school  in  Lower  Canada,  we  be- 
lieve, is  that  in  connection  with  the  College  de  Ste.  Anne 
de  la  Pocati^re.    It  is  attended  by  about  ten  pupils. 


CHAPTER   VL 

MODEL,  KLEMKNTABY,  AND  PBIVATB  SCHOOLS,   BTO. 

Thb  model  schools  of  Lower  Canada  are  denominated 
Superior  Primary  Schools,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  secondary  or  elementary  common  schools.  They  in- 
dnde  the  better  class  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
bojB  and  girls'  schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Many 
of  them  are  under  the  control  of  particular  societies  and 
reHgiouB  communities,t  but  they  nevertheless  receive  a 
share  of  the  l^slative  school  grant.  In  1861,  there  were 
S89  of  these  superior  primary  schools  in  Lower  Canada, 

*  See  separate  aooount  of  eadi  institutioQ  in  Chapter  IL 
t  See  ibllowing  obapter. 
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viz.,  189  for  boys  and  fiftj  for  girla.  Of  this  239,  only 
125  received  public  aid  to  the  amount  of  $16,400 ;  &e  re- 
maining 114  were  private  or  "  independent." 

The  elementary  schools  include  the  ordinary  seoondaiy 
or  common  schools,  and  the  Protestant  dissentient  com- 
mon schools.  There  were,  in  1861,  2,746  of  the^  former, 
attended  by  134,777  pupils,  and  143  of  the  latter,  attended 
by  5,119  pupils.    Both  classes  receive  public  aid  alike. 

The  number  of  private  or  independent  schools  reported 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  Lower  Canada,  in  1861,  was 
325,  attended  by  22,355  pupils. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

EDUOATIONAL    OOMMU^ITIKS,   BOOJLUTIEB,  AHD    SCHOOL    OBOiJF- 

IZATIONS. 

Thb  educational  commimities,  societies,  and  school 
organizations  of  Lower  Canada  are  numerous,  and  may 
be  referred  to  briefly,  in  chronological  order,  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  jRSooUetSj  or  Franciscans,  were  the  first  mis- 
sionaries in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  first  teachers.  They 
came  to  Canada  after  Champlain,  1615.  Jn  1616,  Frdre 
Pacifique  established  a  school  at  Three  Bivers ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  Fr^re  le  Caron  established  one  at  Tadousac. 
In  1820,  the  B6collets,  under  the  French  king's  authority, 
established  a  convent  at  Quebec,  to  which  the  famous 
Prince  de  Cond6  made  a  liberal  donation.  They  also  es- 
tablished schools  in  the  county  parishes,  as  well  as  in 
Yercheres,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.  At  the  conquest,  in 
1759,  their  lands,  with  those  of  the  Jesuits,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  crown.  The  last  of  the  order,  F^ie 
Louis  CDemers),  ordained  in  1757,  died  at  Montreal  in  1818. 

2.  SThe  Jesidts  came  to  Quebec  in  1625.  P^  Le- 
jeune,  one  of  the  order,  opened  his  Lidian  school  at  Que- 
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689,  and  Pdre  Lalemant  his  French  Bchool,  at  the 
ice,  in  1635.  In  the  same  year  the  Jeeuit  College 
ned  in  Qnebec,  and  was  continued  as  a  college- 
L  the  order  had  been  suppressed — until  1Y76,  when 
inverted  into  a  barrack  by  the  British  govern- 
The  Jesuits  established  several  elementaiy  schools 
leighborhood,  but  they  were  closed  after  the  order 
^pressed.      In  1842  the  Jesuits  again  toired  in 

and,  in  1848,  established  the  College  de  Ste. 
b  Montreal.  They  have  also  established  Superior, 
at  seven  miles  from  MontreaL 
e  Ursulines. — ^In  1639,  Madame  La  Feltrie  founded 
>rated  convent  of  the  Ursulines  in  Quebec;  and  in 
gr.  St.  Yalier,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  founded  another 
e  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  Three  BiverSt  The 
ieu,  at  Quebec,  was  also  founded  in  1689,  by  the 
e  d'Aiguillon  (niece  of  the  Oardinal  Bichelieu). 
dies  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  2>awi^.— This 
lity,  as  an  offshoot  of  one  which  still  exists  in  Paris, 
bUshed  at  Montreal,  in  1653,  by  Bile.  Marguerite 
is.  The  first  school  was  opened  at  Montreal,  in 
nd  was  chiefly  attended  by  Indian  girls.  The 
of  schools  gradually  increased  in  1727,  to  84,  in- 
one  in  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  and  two  in  Nova 

At  present,  not  less  than  10,000  attend  the  various 
and  convents  established  by  this  communily. 
rycH  InetUtMon  for  the  Adwcmoement  of  Lea/ming. 
ard  or  Council  of  Education  under  this  name  was 
;ed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1801.  The  members 
Boyal  Institution  were  not,  however,  appointed 
18.  The  object  of  the  institution  was  to  promote 
blishment  of  elementary  schools.  In  this  it  failed; 
powers  have,  by  succesave  school  Acts,  been  grad* 
nited,  so  that  it  is  now,  we  believe,  connected  with 
Ooll^  only  as  a  Board  of  ^Governors. 
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6.  ThA  FaMgue  SohaoU.— la  1824,  a  Le^UatiTd  A^ 
was  pasaed  giving  power  to  the  fAbriqneai  or  Soman  Oatho- 
lic  parish  oorporation,  to  establish  schools.  These  sehools 
are  jdow  under  the  control  of  the  local  school  authoritiieai 

7.  The  DisamtierU  Schools. — These  schools  originated  in 
a  desire  to  provide  an  education  in  Boman  Oatholic  com- 
munities  for  the  children  of  the  purely  Protestant  part  d 
the  population  of  Lower  Canada.  They  were  contem- 
plated in  a  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  Oaa- 
ada  House  of  Assembly  in  1829,  but  which  then  failed  to 
become  law.  The  General  School  Law  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  however,  which  was  passed  in  1841,  dis- 
tinctly authorized  the  establishment  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
tient schools  in  Lower  Canada,  and  separate  schools  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  they  have  ever  since  been  in  ezistenca 
In  1861  there  were  in  Lower  Canada  143  of  the  Dissen- 
tient schools,  attended  by  6,119  pupils. 

8.  FrSres  desEooles  OhriUenneaj  or  Christian  BroOmi 
Schools. — ^This  religious  order  was  established  in  France, 
in  1679,  and  it  was  introduced  into  Canada  in  1887.  Its 
schools  are  now  very  numerous  and  well  attended. 

9.  Cowtmental  Chwch  and  School  Society. — ^This  sodetj 
(formerly  the  "  Colonial  Church  Society,"  and  the  "  New- 
foundland School  Society"),  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  originated  in  London  in  1823 ;  and  its  ope* 
rations  were  extended  to  Canada  in  1838.  Inr  Januaij] 
1851,  the  two  Societies  named  were  united,  and  became 
the  "  Colonial  Church  and  School  Society."  In  May, 
the  present  name  was  adopted.  A  branch  of  the  Society 
exists  in  each  of  the  Church  of  England  dioceses 
Quebec  and  Montreal  In  the  Montreal  diocese  it  has 
Model  School,  and  an  Infant  School  in  each  of  the 
dioceses.  The  number  of  other  elementary  schools,  in 
nection  with  the  Society,  is  30 ;  viz. :  20  in  the  diocese 
of  Montreal,  and  10  in  the  diocese  of  Quebec    Total, 
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ied  by  about  1,600  pupik.  The  ammal  6?^)enditiire 
lalf  of  these  schools  is  nearly  $12,000,  of  which  the 
iment  grant  is  about  $1,000.  One  hundred  and  five 
s  have  been  established,  or  at  some  time  aided  i^ 
[a  by  the  Society. 

Zadies  qf  the  Saered  Heart. — ^This  religious  com- 
J  came  from  France  in  184S.    It  has  an  extensive 
it  at  Sault  au  B6collet,  near  MontreaL 
SiHers  <if  Pramdenoe. — ^This  communi^  was  estab- 
by  M^.  Bouiget,  in  1844.    Upward^   of  1,000 
attend  the  schools  of  the  order. 
Brothers  qfSL  ' Joseph. — These  brothers  came  from 
B  in  1847.    They  have  several  schools,  in  which  they 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  usefril  sciences. 
ladies  (^  Ste.  Oroix. — ^This  community,  founded  in 
9  in  1839,  established  a  convent  at  Montreal  in  1847. 
have  also  several  other  convents  in  the  country. 
Sisters  qf  Ste.  Atine. — This  community  originated 
lada  in  1848.    It  has  four  convents  in  Lower  Canada. 
Sisters  qf  the  PresentaHon. — ^This  conmiunity  came 
IVance  in  1853.    It  has  six  convents  in  the  diocese  of 
^acinthe. 

Sisters  de  VAssomption,  originated  in  the  diocese 
ee  Bivers  in  1853.  Their  convent  is  at  St.  6r6goire. 
The  other  Roman  Catholic  religious  teaching  com- 
iesi*  are  the  Ladies  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus, 
I  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  &c. 
which  are  not  teaching  communities  are  tiie  Orey 
I  or  Nuns,  who  have  charge  of  the  Asylum  for  old 
nd  other  charitable  institutions  at  Montreal,  and  the 
3  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  have  charge  of  a  Befuge 
gdalene  in  the  same^place. 
The  other  Protestant  Societies*  are  the  British  and. 

lepanto  informfttioii  am  been  obtailMdiBx•gKdtotfaMeooiunlIlli•»- 
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Oanadian  School  Society,  Educational  Society^  Americtn 
Presbyterian  School  Society,  beaideB  achoaU  named  St 
Andrews,  G-erman,  Protestant,  etc. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

BUPPLEMENTABY  BLEMBHrTABT  SDUOATIOKJIL  AtfJEBJUUBB. 

Ukdeb  this  head  we  may  enumerate  (1)  schools  for  o^ 
phans ;  (2)  for  deaf  and  dumb ;  (3)  for  juvenile  criminals. 

(1.)  There  are  excellent  orphan  schools  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Lower  Canada ;  but  our  information  and  want  of 
space  will  not  warrant  us  in  entering  into  details. 

(2.)  There  are  two  Asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  first,  for  boys,  was  established  near 
Montreal  by  the  Bev.  Abb6  Lagorce,  in  1849;  and  the 
second,  for  girls,  was  established  in  Montreal  by  Mgr. 
Bourget,  Soman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Montreal,  in  1853. 
In  these  two  asylums  there  are  eight  teachen^  and  about 
sixty  pupils.  An  asylum  of  the  same  description  was  es- 
tablished by  Donald  McDonald,  Esq.,  at  Quebec,  in  1832, 
under  the  authority  of  a  special  act  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
McDonald  was  aided  in  his  benevolent  work  by  M.  Glerc, 
formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Abb6  Sicard,  who  was  a  succeeeor 
of  the  celebrated  Abb6  de  L'Ep6e,  inventor  of  a  method 
for  instructing  deaf-mutes.  The  law,  however,  having  ex- 
pired in  18^6,  it  was  never  revived,  and  the  Asylum  waA 
closed. 

(3.)  The  Beformatory  school  for  juvenile  criminals  was 
established  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  near  the  frontier,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Bichelieu  river,  in  1858.  Being  an  old 
military  post,  it  was  again  deemed  necessary  to  occupy  it, 
and  the  Beformatory  was  removed  to  St  Yinoent  de  Paul, 
near  Montreal,  in  1861.  There  are  now  about  fifty  inmates 
in  the  institution. 


f 
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CSHAPTERIi 

OTHSB  BUPPLEMEMTABT  AOENOEES. 

BB  agencies  include  mechanics'  institutes,  literary 
9S,  associations,  and  libraries. 
As  in  Upper  Canada,  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
»  of  Lower  Canada  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  me- 
s'  institutes.  This  board  established,  in  1859,  a  cen- 
hool  of  art  and  manufactures  at  Montreal.  It  has 
X  professors  and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about 
pupils. 

The  literary  societies  of  Lower  Canada  are  numerous, 
3  have  only  room  to  enumerate  those  in  existence  in 
eal  and  Quebec.  Li  Montreal :  The  Natural  History 
y;  Institut  Canadien ;  Medico-chirurgical ;  Mechanics' 
ite;  Hochelaga  Debating  Club;  McGill  Universily 
y;  Phrenological  Society,  etc.  In  Quebec:  Literary 
istorical  Society ;  Institut  Canadien ;  Mechanics'  In- 
;  Institute  of  St.  Bochs;  St  Patrick's  Institute^  etc. 
As  far  as  possible,  we  have  given  the  number  of 
es  of  books  contained  in  the  library  of  each  of  the 
3S.  In  addition,  we  can  only  give  the  following  sum- 
>f  libraries,  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
tion  for  Lower  Canada  for  the  year  1861,  viz. :  num- 
'  public  libraries,  163 ;  number  of  volumes  therein, 
K);  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  connected 
the  seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  and  normal 
B,  161,366.    Total  number  of  volumes,  267,866. 

IB. — ^At  the  request  of  the  publisher,  this  article  on 
ite  and  progress  of  education  in  Lower  Canada  has 
considerably  abridged. 
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CHAPTER    L 

TABIOTTB  EDUGATIONAL  STAnSTICIB. 

(1.)  laiid§  Sid  apart  MSduoaikmtA^KrpQmt.^ 

Aen 

(L)  Onltrof  JeiuHii^forediioMkm 891,8 

h.)  Bishop  and  Semiiiaiy  ofQuebeo 698,3 

(8.)  St  SmpidAns  and  Seminaiy  of  Kontreal 260,1 

r i.)  UraoMiiB  Conyent,  Queboo 164,6 

(6.)  Unuliiie  Oonvent,  Three  BiTen 38,S 


S,038»« 
fjk)  PaiUamentaiy  Appropriation  for  Oonunon  Sdiools  in 

JJpper  and  Lower  Canada  (proportion),  aay SOO^C 

Ghrand  Total  of  Acres 3|638^8 

(1)  PMie  Aid  to  BOwsaikm  (1888). 

(L)  Firiiamentaiy  Grant  to  Saperior  Bdu- 
cafcioQ  («*.  «^  Odlegea  and  Unirerai- 

tiea) $20,000 

iBOome mnn Lands  and InveatmentB  ....    26^686 
Unappn^iiated  balance  tranafetred  from    • 

LegLdatiye  School  Grant,  as  below . .     34,047 

$80,738 

(2.)  Inoome  of  Laval  Univeraity  and  Semi- 
nary from  Lands,  Ac.  (estimated). . . .  12,600 
Pariiament  Grant  to  two  Medical  Schools     2,000 
Parlia.  Gh:ant  to  two  mrtorioal  Sooietiea      2,000 
Parliamentaiy  Grant  to  two  ObAmitoriea     2,900 

6^900 

(3.)  Parliamentaiy  Grant  to  Common  Schools^ 

from  Lands,  &C. 173,967 

Laai  unappropriated  balance  traaafbrred  as 

above  to  Superior  Education 84|047 

139,920 

$288,1 

4.)  Local  Assessment  (1861) 261,530 

6.)9ees,*a,  do. 264»689 

■  626^1 

$779,2 


I 


*  This  statement  in  regard  to  the  Boyal  grants  of  land  in  Lower  Oi 
is  taken  from  a  memorial  addressed  by  the  Kight  Bev.  Dr.  Strachan,  B 
of  Toronto,  to  the  Canadian  Legiiriature,  in  Not.  1843.  No  fruthar  antt 
statement  could  be  obtained  on  this  sutjeot 
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18S3 1,SB3 10B,1M $iee,S4S 

18H i,19t 119,183 3BS,03S 

18BS ),8S8 lal.OBS 319,138 

18M a,919 U3,U1 «0S,7U 

1817 3,918 118,798 131,308 

1868 3,9SB 1BS,B73 119,898 

1869 3,199 ieS,llB 498,138 

1880 3,3U 118,186 603,819 

1881 3,816 180,846 618,119 
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PROGRESS  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK, 


WITH  ▲  BBIW  YHW  OV  SEB 


RESOURCES,  NATURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 


CHAPTER  L 

8KET0H  OF  THB  BABLT  QISTOET  OF  NEW  BBUNSWIGE. 

New  Bbunswioe,  originally  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  b^ 
came  a  distinct  province  under  a  separate  charter  in  the 
year  1786. 

The  whole  country,  which  was  first  settled  by  the 
French,  under  the  name  of  Acadia^  and  wte  afterwsid 
granted  by  the  English  king,  James  I.,  to  Sir  William 
Alexander,  on  the  claim  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  territory 
discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  frequently  changed  mas- 
ters. Sometimes  the  French,  and  sometimes  the  Engliwh, 
held  it  in  possession ;  but  it  was  at  length  fully  ceded  to 
the  British  at  the  j^eace  of  ITirecht,  in  1713 ;  but  until  the 
final  extirpation  of  the  French  power  in  North  America^ 
in  1758  and  1759,  Great  Britain  could  not  be  said  to  hate 
peaceable  possession  of  New  Brunswick. 


\ 
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*8t  substantial  occupation  hy  the  Euglisli  b^an 
Ttj  from  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  then  proT- 
[assachusetts.  In  1760  or  1761,  thej  obtained  a 
ft  township  of  twelve  miles  square  on  the  river 
wherever  it  might  be  found  fit  for  improvement ; 
he  16th  of  May,  1762,  embarked  at  Kewbuiy- 
.  vessel  provided  for  the  purpose, 
ome  delays  in  making  explorations,  and  comins 
of  agreement  with  the  Indians,  they  conmienced 
ent  at  Maugerville,  where,  during  the  war  of  the 
1  Revolution,  they  were  joined  by  other  emi- 
om  New  England:  the  settled  district  was  ex- 
id  received  the  general  name  of  Sxtnbubt.  There 
'  justice  were  established,  and  other  forms  of 
mization  adopted,  which  served  the  needs  of  the 
Its  until  the  close  of  the  Ulu*,  in  1783.* 
that,  however,  a  number  of  families  from  York- 
England,  and  others  from  Massachusetts,  had 
bout  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 

9  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  acknowledg- 
the  independence  of  the  IJnited  States,  the  Eng- 
tmment,  having  a  numerous  body  of  loyalists  to 
for,  formed  the  plan  of  locating  them  as  colo- 
Jew  Brunswick.  Accordingly,  about  three  thou- 
)ons,  men,  women,  and  children,  saQed  from  New 
April,  1783,  for  the  river  St.  John ;  some  of  fhem 
lent  passengers,  but  most  of  them  persons  who 
ed  the  British  army,  and  were  now  to  be  dis- 
nd  settled.  In  October  following,  about  twelve 
more  were  dispatched  frrom  the  same  place, 
ese  had  to  seek  a  shelter  fit>m  the  approaching 
y  building  log  and  bark  huts,  while  provisions 
ling,  and  a  few  implements,  were  fumisheA  them 
nment  for  the  first  year. 

^  The  fint  xwirqpftpar  was  printed  in  1788. 
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In  1785,  New  BnuiBwick  was  eeparated  from  Note 
Scotia,  and  becfune  a  diBtinot  province,  with  a  cliarter  and 
oonstitution  of  its  own.  The  administratioin  conmsted  of 
a  governor  and  ooondl,  Sir  Guy  Oarleton  being  goy6^ 
nor,  and  the  following  gentlemen  oohBtitnting  the  oonn- 
cil : — ^Beverly  BdbinBon,-  Gabriel  G.  Lndlow,  G^ige  D. 
Ludlow,  Abijah  Willard,  Jonathan  Odell,  James  Pntnam, 
Jofthua  IJpham,  Edward  Window,  William  Hasen,  03- 
fired  Stndholm,  and  Daniel  Bliss.  Bobinson,  Willard,  and 
Patnam  died  soon  after,  when  Beverly  Bobinson,  a  son 
of  the  formeir,  George  Leonard,  and  John  Saunders,  were 
appointed  in  their  place.  By  this  body  of  men  the  bnst- 
ness  of  the  province  was  transacted  for  a  long  whila 
Governor  Oarleton  was  anthorised  to  locate  lands  to  the 
loyalists  and  disbanded  troops. 

From  this  period,  tlii  province  gradually  improved  in 
agriculture,  shipbuilding,  and  the  exportation  of  masts, 
staves,  hoop-poles,  shingles,  and  lumber,  to  the  West  In- 
dies, receiving,  in  return,  coarse  woollens,  and  other  arti- 
cles, from  England,  and  rum,  molasses,  sugar,  etc.,  fioni 
the  West  Indies.  A  town  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St  John,  another  at  St.  Ann's  Point,  called  J^ 
ericton^  where  parts  of  two  regiments  were  stationed  tiO 
the  French  revolution.  Barracks  and  other  public  woito 
were  erected  in  different  places,  and  the  upper  psffts  of  the 
country  settied  by  establishing  two  military  posts  in  the 
interior :  one  at  Presque  Isle,  eighty  miles  above  Frederio- 
tou,  and  another  at  Grand  Falls,  fifty-two  mfles  fiurfchsr 
up.  At  St  Ann's  a  few  scattered  French  huts  wcie 
found ;  but  the  country  around  was  a  continued  wilde^ 
ness — ^uninhabited  except  by  savages  and  wild  beasts. 

The  first  settiers  were  subjected  to  many  aod  grert 
hardships.  The  rigors  of  an  untried  climate  came  npo& 
them  before  their  cabins  were  proi>erly  prepared  to  mee^ 
its  severity.  They  were  frequently  put  to  the  greatest 
straits  for  food  and  clothing;  and  sometimes  had  to  fp 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  with  handsleds  or  tobpt^ 
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hrough  the  woods  or  on  the  ice,  to  procure  mppliei 
)ir  famiahed  wires  and  children.     It  is  said  that 

the  sharpest  portion  of  the  winter,  &  part  of  the 

had  to  remain  ap  during  the  night  to  keep  Area 
to  prevent  them  all  from  freezing.  Some  of  the 
lestitate  reeorted  to  a  novel  expedient  as  a  snbstitnte 
tnkets  and  bedding.     The  elder  members  of  the 

would  remain  up  by  turns  and  heat  pieces  of  board, 
m  which  the  smaller  children  were  placed  to  keep 
vanu — ^the  boards  being  changed  when  they  became 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  climate  has  been 
ameliorated  by  the  clearing  up  of  tiie  forests, 
wnsiderable  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  fh>m  the 

of  Northumberland  to  the  Bay  c£  Chalenr,  was 
ly  settled  by   the   Acadians  or  French   oeutrats,  ' 

descendants  remain  in  Westmoreland  and  North- 
land counties, 

ler  the  judicious  and  paternal  care  of  GorerDor 
oa,  the  difficnltiee  attending  infant  colonies  were 
tlly  overcome.    The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  a 

superior  class  of  Indians,  and  were  not,  as  a  body, 
iblesome  to  the  settlers  as  the  savages  bad  proved  in 
portions  of  the  country.    Hiey  had  the  sagacity  to 

to  themselves  liberal  allowances  from  the  govern- 
as  a  condition  of  peace.  In  this  they  are  sappoeed 
'6  been  aided  by  the  French  missionaries  among 

and  they  sometimes  threatened  to  be  turbulent  as 
08  of  increasing  their  bounties.  > 

.803,  Governor  Oarleton  removed  to  England,  hav- 
vemed  the  province  nearly  twenty  years,  and  seen 
ance  from  a  mde  wilderness  to  a  state  of  importance 
;  the  colonies.  He  government  was  then  adminis- 
by  the  following  persons,  under  the  style  of  Freei- 

till  his  death,  viz, ; — G.  G.  Ludlow,  from  his 
:nre  till  February,  1808 ;  Edward  Winslow,  &om 
■eriod  till  the  34th  of  May  following ;  then  Major- 
xL  Hunter,  who  held  the  government  till  181S,  with 
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two  short  exceptioDB,  during  which  it  devolved,  flret,  on 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnstone;  afterward  on  Major-<3«n- 
eral  Balfour ;  then  on  Major-General  Smyth,  who,  going  to 
England  in  1813,  left  it  with  Major-General  Saumarei, 
and,  on  his  leaving  the  country  again,  in  1S14,  the  duties 
of  the  office  devolved  on  Lientenant-Oolonel  H^ea. 

Ou  the  death  of  Gkivernor  Carleton,  Major-Oenerat 
Geoi^  Stracey  Smyth  was  appointed  to  the  government, 
by  commisflion  dated  Feb.  28,  1817.  Governor  Smyth 
died  March  37,  1823,  when  the  adtninietration  devolved 
&-Bt  ou  Ward  Cliipman,  then  on  John  Murray  Bliss,  Es- 
quires. In  the  mean  time  Major-General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  received  the  appointment,  and  asstuned  the  gov- 
ernment in  August,  1324. 

The  population  of  the  province  at  that  time  wftB  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers  at  eighty  thouBand.  The  censni 
for  1824,  supposed  to  fall  a  little  short  of  the  actual  number 
ofiuhabitantti,  exhibited  a  return  of  seventy -four  tboosanii 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six,  besides  the  large  settlement 
of  Madawaska  and  the  parish  of  West  Isles. 

After  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  the  United  States, 
in  1815,  New  Brunswick  received  another  body  of  military 
colonists.  A  portion  of  the  disbanded  men  of  several  r^- 
inents  were  settled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  St  John 
Kiver,  between  PreBque-Isie  and  the  Indian  Keserve.' 

In  1825,  occurred  tlie  great  fire  on  the  Miramichi,  for 
whose  extent  and  severity  hardly  a  parallel  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  conflagrations.  A  very  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  appalling  disaster,  written  at  tiie  time,  is  well 
worthy  of  preservation  in  this  place. 

THE  GREAT  UIEAMICm  FraE  OP  1836,   AS  DHSORmED  BT  AJf 

ETE-WITNESa   (MR.  COONEY.) 
"  The  summer  of  1825  was  unusually  warm  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, particularly  in  America,  where  its  effects  were 
fatally  visible  in  the  prevalence  of  epidemical  disorders. 
During  July  and  August  extensive  fires  raged  in  different 
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Nova  Scotia,  especiallj  in  the  divisions  of  the 
la.  The  protracted  drought  of  the  summer)  acting 
9  aridity  of  the  forests,  had  rendered  them  more 
borally  eombostible,  and  thus  facilitating  both  the 
on  and  the  progress  of  the  fires  that  appeared  in 
Y  part  of  the  season,  produced  air  unusixal  warmth* 
6th  of  October,  the  fire  was  evidently  approaching 
tie ;  at  dijBTerent  intervals  fitful  blazes  and  flashes 
served  to  issue  from  different  parts  of  the  woods,  par- 
^  up  the  north-west  at  the  rear  of  Newcastle,  in  the 
of  Douglastown  and  Moorfields,  and  along  the 
f  the  Bartibog.  Many  persons  heard  the  crack- 
falling  trees  and  shrivelled  branches,  while  a 
uinbling  noise,  not  dissimilar  to  the  roaring  of  dis* 
under,  and  divided  by  pauses  like  the  intermittent 
^  of  artillery,,  was  distinct  and  audible.  On  the 
>ctober  the  heat  increased  to  such  a  degree,  and 
so  very  oppressive,  that  many  complained  of  its 
ing  effects.  About  twelve  o'clock  a  pale  sickly 
iglitly  tinged  with  purple,  emerged  firom  the  forest 
Jed  over  it. 

\  doud  soon  retreated  before  a  large  dark  one,  which,, 
ng  its  place,  wrapt  the  firmament  in  a  pall  of  var 
is  encumbrance  retaining  its  position  till  about 
ock,  the  heat  became  tormentingly  sultry,  lliere 
f  a  breath  of  air ;  the  atmosphere  was  overclouded; 
sistible  lassitude  seized  the  people,  and  a  stupe- 
ilness  seemed  to  pervade  every  place  but  the  woods,^ 
low  trembled  and  rustled  and  shook  with  an  in* 
and  thrilling  noise  of  Explosions,  rapidly  following 
her,  and  mingling  their  reports  with  a  discordant 
of  loud  and  boisterous  sounds.  At  this  time  the 
country  appeared  to  be  encircled  by  a  fiery  zone, 
gradually  contracting  its  circle  by  the  devastations 
s,  seemed  as  if  it  would  not  converge  into  a  point 
ny  thing  remained  to  be  destroyed.    A  little  after 

ilock  an  immense  pillar  of  smoke  rose  in  a  verti* 
36 
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cal  direction,  at  some  distance  north-west  of  Newcastle, 
for  a  while,  and  the  skj  was  absolntelj  blackened  bj  this 
huge  cloud ;  but  a  light  northerly  breeze  springing  np,  it 
gradually  distended  and  then  dissipated  into  a  yariety  of 
shapeless  mists.  About  an  hour  after,  or  probably  at  half- 
past  five,  innumerable  large  spires  of  smoke  issuing  from 
distant  parts  of  the  woods,  and  illuminated  by  the  flames 
that  seemed  to  pierce  them,  mounted  to  the  sky. 

^  A  heavy  and  suffocating  canopy  extended  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  observation,  and,  appearing  more  terrific  by  the 
vivid  fiashcs  and  blazes  that  darted  irregularly  through  it, 
now  hung  over  Newcastle  and  Douglas  in  threatening 
suspension,  while  showers  of  flaming  brands,  calcined  leaves, 
ashes  and  cinders,  seemed  to  scream  through  the  growling 
noise  that  prevailed  in  the  woods. 

^^  About  nine  o'clock  or  shortly  after,  a  succession  of  load 
and  appalling  roars  thundered  through  the  forests.  Peal 
aft;er  peal,  crash  aft;er  crash,  announced  the  sentence  of 
destruction.  Every  succeeding  shock  created  fresh  alarm ; 
every  clap  came  loaded  with  its  own  destructive  energy. 
With  greedy  rapidity  did  the  flames  advance  to  the  de- 
voted scene  of  their  ministry ;  nothing  could  impede  their 
progress ;  they  removed  every  obstacle  by  the  desolation 
they  occasioned,  and  several  hundred  miles  of  prostrate 
forests  and  smitten  woods  marked  their  devastating  way. 

"  The  river,  tortured  into  violence  by  the  hurricane, 
foamed  with  rage,  and  flung  its  boiling  spray  upon  the 
land.  The  thunders  pealed  along  the  vault  of  heaven; 
the  lightning  appeared  to  rend  the  flrmament.  For  a  mo- 
ment and  all  was  still — a  de^  and  awful  silence  reigned 
over  every  thing.  All  nature  appeared  to  be  hushed,  when 
suddenly  a  lengthened  and  sullen  roar  came  booming 
through  the  forest,  driving  a  thousand  massive  and  devon^ 
ing  flames  before  it  Then  Newcastle  and  Donglastown, 
and  the  whole  northern  side,  extending  from  Bartibog  to 
the  Naashwaak,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  became  enveloped  in  an  immense  sheet  of  flama^ 
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md  over  nearlj  six  thousand  square  miles  t  Tliat 
iger  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  desolation  and 
which  no  pen  can  describe,  he  must  picture  to 
Si  large  and  rapid  river,  thickly  settled  for  one 
miles  or  more  on  both  sides  of  it  He  must  also 
ir  thriving  towns,  two  on  each  side  of  this  river^ 

reflect  that  these  towns  and  settlements  were  all 
i  of  wooden  houses,  stores,  stables,  and  bams ; 
36  bams  and  stables  were  filled  with  crops,  and 
arrival  of  the  fall  importations  had  stocked  the 
iOA  and  stores  with  spirits,  powder,  and  a  variety 
istible  articles,  as  well  as  the  necessary  supplies 
ipproaching  winter.  He  must  then  remember 
cultivated  or  settled  part  of  the  river  is  but  a  long 
strip,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
tween  the  river  and  almost  interminable  forests, 
g  along  the  very  edge  of  its  'procincts  and  all 
t  Extending  his  conception,  he  will  see  these 
lickly  expanding  over  more  than  six  thousand 
liles,  and  absolutely  parched  into  tinder  by  the 
d  heat  of  a  long  summer.  Let  him  then  animate 
re  by  scattering  countless  tribes  of  wild  animals, 
\  of  domestic  ones,  and  even  thousands  of  men 
the  interior.  Having  done  all  this,  he  will  have 
m  a  feeble  description  of  the  extent,  features,  and 
lircumstances  of  the  country  which,  in  the  course 

hours,  was  suddenly  enveloped  in  a  fire.  A 
\stlj  or  a  more  revolting  picture  of  human  misery 
^ell  be  imagined.  The  whole  district  of  culti- 
id  was  shrouded  in  the  agonizing  memorials  of 
adful  deforming  havoc.  The  songs  of  gladness 
terly  resounded  through  it  were  no  longer  heard, 
Dice  of  misery  had  hushed  them.  Nothing  broke 
)  ear  but  the  accents  of  distress ;  the  eye  saw 
3ut  ruin,  and  desolation,  and  death, 
castle,  yesterday  a  flourishing  town,  full  of  trade 
it,  and  containing  nearly  one  thousand  inhabi- 
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tants,  was  now  a  heap  of  Bmoking  rains ;  and  Dongl 
town,  nearly  one-third  of  its  size,  was  rednced  to  the  sai 
miserable  condition.      Of   the  two  hundred  and  six 
houses  and  storehouses  that  comprised  the  former,  b 
twelve  remained ;  and  of  the  seventy  that  composed  i 
latter,  but  six  were  left.    The  confusion  on  board  one  hu 
dred  and  fifty  large  vessels  then  lying  in  the  Miramic 
and  exposed   to  imminent  danger,  was  terrible;  soi 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  others  burning,  and  the  rem 
der  occasionally  on  fire. 

^'Dispersed  groups  of  half-famished,  half-naked, 
houseless  creatures,  all  more  or  less  injured  in  their  p 
sons,  many  lamenting  the  loss  of  some  property,  or  c 
dren,  or  relations  and  friends,  were  wandering  through 
country.     Of  the  human  bodies,  some  were  seen  with  ttM. 
bowels  protruding ;  others  with  the  flesh  all  consuoB 
and  the  blackened  skeletons  smoking ;  some  with  headM 
trunks  and  severed  extremities;  some  bodies  burned 
cinders ;  othiers  reduced  to  ashes ;  many  bloated  by  su 
cation,  and  several  lying  in  the  last  distorted  position 
convulsing  torture.     Brief  and  violent  was  their 
from  life  to  death,  and  rude  and  melancholy  was  tb.^*^ 
sepulchre,  ^  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown.' 

**  The  immediate  loss  of  life  was  upwards  of  five  hunix"'^^ 
human  beings.  Thousands  of  wild  beasts  had  perishe<3>  ^^ 
the  woods,  and  from  their  putrescent  carcasses  iss*^^^ 
streams  of  effluvium  and  stench  that  formed  contagi^^'*^ 
diseases  over  the  dismantled  settlements.  Domestic  ^-^*^^" 
mals  of  all  kinds  lay  dead  and  dying  in  different  part»  *^ 
the  country ;  myriads  of  salmon,  trout,  bass,  and  o 
fish,  poisoned  by  the  alkali  formed  by  the  ashes  5> 
cipitated  into  the  river,  now  lay  dead,  or  flounder'i^S 
and  gasping  on  the  scorched  shores  and  beaches ;  "and  "t^*^® 
countless  variety  of  wild  fowl  and  reptiles  shared  a  siuB.^^^ 
fate.  Such  was  the  awful  conflagration  at  Miramt^^*^^' 
which  elicited  the  prompt  benevolence  of  very  vm^^^J 
philanthropists  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  who  Bubscril>^ 
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for  the  relief  of  the  surTivore,  whose  property, 
tent  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  was  destroyed. 
'  BmaBwicli:,  like  the  other  British  provinces  in 
merica,  has  enSered  much  trom  fires.  In  1837, 
ire  in  St.  John  consumed  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
i,  and  occasioned  a  loss  of  a  million  doliars." 
oward  Douglas  held  the  office  of  governor,  or, 
ieutenant-govemoT,  which  is  the  official  title  of 
stive  officer,  till  1831,  and  did  much  to  improve 
itry  and  advance  its  prosperity.    His  a 


fir  Archibdd  CuDpbeU 1B33  to  1B38 

Kr  John  Harvey 1838  "  1842 

Kr  W.  IL  a.  Colebrooke 1842  "  ISSl 

SirB.  W.  Head I8G1  "  186G 

Hon.  UMUMcsSuttoB ISBB  "  1863 

)1,  the  population  of  the  provintfe  had  reached 
ber  of  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand.- 
r  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Kew 
ck  was  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question 
)  United  States,  hy  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in 

e  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  the  boundary  lines, 
the  loyal  and  the  revolted  provinces,  were  so  im- 
defined  that  they  continued  for  more  than  half 
-y  to  be  the  snbject  of  dispute.  Efforts  were 
>m  time  to  time  to  reconcile 'conflicting  claims 
trests,  bnt  without  avail.  In  1839,  the  contro- 
tween  Kew  Brunswick  and  Maine  had  arrived  to 
>aBB  that  armed  forces  were  raised,  fortifications 
id  the  prospect  of  actual  warfare  became  im- 

s  crisis,  the  English  and  American  govemmente, 
ing  all  the  futile  plans  of  arbitration  which  bad 
leen  discussed,  and  even  tried,  adopted  the  policy 
iromise.  They  ultimately  succeeded  in  agreeing 
ine  of  division,  which,  as  it  fully  satisfied  neither 
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party,  may  be  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  an  equitable 
one. 

By  this  treaty,  which  was  fully  ratified  in  August, 
1842,  New  Brunswick  not  only  secured  protection  and 
tranquillity  to  her  inhabitants,  but  gained  a  large  accession 
of  territory.  This  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Talcott,  the 
United  States  commissioner  appointed  to  make  the  survey, 
to  contain  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  square  miles, — 
equal  to  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  This  country  may  be  rough,  and, 
as  represented  by  the  commissioner,  compared  with  other 
sections,  not  of  great  value  for  timber  or  for  agricul- 
ture. It  is,  however,  an  important  acquisition  to  the 
province,  and  especially  as  it  opens  a  convenient  means 
of  communication  with  Canada  without  crossing  a  foreign 
State.  In  compensation  for  this  advantage,  the  right  of 
free  passage  on  the  St.  John,  with  all  unmanufactured 
articles  of  traffic,  was  ceded  to  the  people  of  Maine. 

If  the  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  cold,  it  is  remark- 
ably healthful.  Its  soil  is  in  many  parts  highly  produc- 
tive, and  it  has  many  resources  for  profitable  traffic.  A 
careful  observer  and  writer  states  that  the  children  of 
immigrants  are  taller  and  larger  than  their  parents,  that 
the  women  are  handsome,  and  the  men  active  and  intel- 
ligent 
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BBUNSWICK. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  situated  between 
the  parallels  of  45°  and  48°  north  latitude,  and  the  me- 
ridians of  63°  45'  and  67°  50'  west  longitude.  It  lies 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  with  its  eastern  front 
on  the  Gkilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  southern  front  on  tho 
Bay  of  Fuudy,  being  bounded  westerly  by  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  on  the  north  by  Canada. 

The  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  estimated  at  VlfillfiiO 
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equal  to  27,620  square  miles.  Of  this  quantity, 
than  6,000,000  of  acres  have  been  already  sold  or 
i;ed  by  the  crown,  leaving  upwards  of  11,000,000  of 
yet  to  be  disposed  of.  l^e  quantity  of  good  land  fit 
ttlement  and  yet  unsold,  is  estimated  at  7,600,000 

of  which  260,000  are  surveyed  for  settlers. 
)  mode  of  selling  crown  lands  is  by  auction ;  and 
take  place  every  month  in  each  county.    The  upset 

is  three  shillings  currency  per  acre,  equal  to  two 
igs  and  five-pence  sterling,  payable  one-fourth  on  the 
f  sale,  and  the  residue  in  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
nt  interest.  If  the  whole  amount  is  paid  at  the  time 
e,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  a  discount  of  20  per 

which  reduces  the  price  to  two  English  shillings 
ere.  To  this  must,  however,  be  added  the  expense 
rvey,  three-pence  currency,  equal  to  two  and  a  half 
)  sterling  per  acre. 

iien  sevordl  persons,  desirous  of  becoming  actual  set- 
apply  jointly  for  lots  of  vacant  land,  in  a  locality 
3  no  roads  exist,  they  can  procure  such  lots,  not  ex- 
ng  one  hundred  acres  each,  and  pay  for  the  same  in 

on  roads,  to  be  laid  out  leading  to  or  through  their 

In  such  cases  the  applicants  pay  for  the  survey  of 

tnd,  and  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  currency,  equal 

ro  shillings  and  five-pence  sterling  per  acre.     The 

work  is  done  at  such  times  and  places  as  are  fixed 

by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
iss  work  is  to  be  done  in  any  one  year  than  will  be 
.  to  one-fourth  the  whole  purchase-money;  and  no 

will  issue  until  the  purchaser  has  actu^ly  resided 
e  land  for  one  year,  and  brought  at  least  ten  acres 
i  state  of  cultivation. 

third  mode  of  disposing  of  crown  lands  for  actual 
ment,  has  recently  been  adopted ;  full  particulars  of 
I  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  hereto, 
dfiaissor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.  R.  S.,  the  well-Imown 
r  on  agriculture  and  agricultural  chemistry,  was  emr 
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ployed  by  the  government,  in  1849,  to  make  an  inspection 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  report  apon  its  agricultural  capa- 
bilities. In  his  report,  sul^equently  published  by  autho^ 
ity,  he  thus  describes  New  Brunswick : — 

*^  Two  very  different  impressions  in  regard  to  the  ProTince  of  New 
Bnmswick  will  be  prodace<l  on  the  mind  of  the  stranf^r,  aooordiag 
as  he  contents  himself  with  visitmg  the  towns,  and  Inspecting  the 
lands  which  lie  along  the  seaboard,  or  ascends  the  rivers,  or  penetrates 
by  its  uumerons  roads  into  the  interior  of  its  more  central  ana  northeni 
counties. 

''  In  the  former  case,  he  will  feel  like  the  traveller  who  enters  Swe- 
den by  tlie  harbor  of  Stockholm  or  of  Gottenbnrg,  or  who  aaUs 
among  the  rocks  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  The  naked  difhi  or 
shelving  shores,  of  granite  or  other  hardened  rocks,  and  the  unvary- 
ing pine  forests,  awaken  in  his  mind  ideas  of  ho|)eIe86  desolation,  and 
poverty  and  barrenness  appear  necessarily  to  dwell  within  the  iroa- 
bound  shores, 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  Europeans  who  visit  New  Bmnswidc, 
see  only  the  rocky  regions  which  encircle  the  more  frequented  har- 
bors of  the  province.  They  must,  therefore,  carry  away  and  convey 
to  otiiers  vtry  unfavorable  ideas,  especially  of  its  adaptation  to  agri- 
cultural pu  I  poses. 

**  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  stranger  penetrate  beyond  the  At- 
lantic shores  of  the  province,  and  travel  through  the  interior,  be  will 
be  struck  V>y  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  rivers,  by  the  fertility  of 
its  river  islands  and  intervals,  and  by  the  great  extent  and  excellent 
condition  of  its  roads,  and,  upon  the  whole,  of  its  nnmerons  bridgn. 
He  will  see  boundless  forests  still  unreclaimed ;  but  will  remark  attUs 
same  time  an  amount  of  general  progress  and  prosperous  advanoo- 
meut,  which,  considering  the  recent  settlement  and  small  revenue  of 
the  province,  is  really  surprising.  If  he  possesses  an  agricullnral  eyt, 
he  may  discern  great  defects  in  the  practical  husbandry  of  the  provin- 
cial farmer,  while  he  remarks,  at  the  same  time,  the  healthy  looks  of 
their  large  families,  and  the  apparently  easy  and  independent  eoadl- 
tion  in  which  they  live.  If  he  have  travelled  much  in  other  eooa- 
tries,  one  thing  which  will  arrest  his  attention  more  than  all,  will  be 
the  frequent  complaints  which  meet  his  ears,  of  the  slowness  whh 
which  the  province  advances,  of  the  condition  of  its  agrioolture 


pared  with  that  of  Scotland  or  England,  of  the  want  of  capital  among 
its  land])ossessing  farmers,  and  so  on;  complaints  which  woold  be 
:made  regarding  New  Brunswick  with  very  mnoh  less  orgency,  wtn 
the  rate  of  its  own  actual  progress  better  known  to  its  inhabitaatl^ 
and  its  own  rural  and  economical  condition  better  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. 

*'  For  my  own  part,  in  taking  a  general  eorvey  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  province,  in  connection  with  the  period  of  its  eariy  settle- 
ment, and  with  the  public  revennes  it  has  possessed  from  time  to 
time  a^  means  of  impn>vement,  I  have  been  mnoh  impresMd  with 
the  rapid  progress  it  has  really  made,  and  with  the  larae  amooat  of 
social  advancement  which  is  everywhere  to  be  Men.    Tiie  roadi,  the 
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m^  the  chnrchea,  tb3  schools,  the  colleges,  besides  the  nnmeront 
public  institutioos,  excellent  and  liberal  in  themselves,  assame  a 
arge  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  observer,  when  it  is 
ered  that  they  have  been  made,  bailt,  or  establislied,  and  pro- 
tor  by  a  population  even  at  present  ander  two  hundred  thousand 
less  in  number  than  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  our  third-rate  Eog- 
ties,  and  in  the  short  space  of  sixty  or  seventy  years.  When  I 
leard  natives  of  New  Brunswiclc  complaining  of  the  slowness 
which  their  province  advanced,  I  have  felt  persuaded  that  the 
I  impatience  of  a  young  people  to  become  great,  like  that  of  a 

man  to  become  rich,  was  blinding  them  to  the  actual  rate  at 

their  country  was  going  forward,  a  rate  so  ditferent  from  what 
)e  seen  in  any  part  of  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 

Home  from  which  we  all  come. 

Justice  to  New  Brunswick,  I  must  add  another  remark.  In 
part  of  the  world  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  visits  I  have  met 
lumerous  individuals  who  were  more  or  less  interested  in,  and 
mxious  to  promote  the  agricultural  improvement  of  their  na- 
mntry.  But  in  New  Brunswick,  a  more  general  feeling  appears 
vail  upon  this  subject,  among  all  educated  persons,  than  I  have 
let  with  before. 

the  province  of  New  Branswiok,  whatever  defects  its  haa- 
r  may  exhibit,  and  they  are  many,  it  has  been  satisfactory  to 

find,  that  a  development  of  its  agricultural  resources  by  the 
/ement  of  its  agricultural  practice,  and  independent  of  imrai- 
1,  has  begun  to  manifest  itself  distinctly.      Improved  imple- 

and  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  imported  grain  and  grass  seeds^ 

ploughing,  the  preparation  of  composts,  with  experiments  in 
ig,  in  the  use  of  lime  and  gypsum,  in  the  growth  ot  green  crops 
deling  of  stock — these  and  other  similar  forms  of  improvement 

have  come  under  my  notice  in  the  province,  show  that  there 
ne  at  leiist  who  not  only  desire  to  advance  the  general  condi- 
'  its  husbandry,  but  who  are  aware  also  of  the  first  steps  whiok 
to  be  taken  to  promote  this  advancement." 

1845,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Her  Maje&- 

^overnment  to  explore  and  survey  the  route  for  a 

ay  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  across  the  province  of 

Brunswick.     In   their  report,  submitted  to  parlia- 

in   1849,   signed   by  Major  Robinson,  B.  £.,  the 

ace  is  thus  described : 

the  climate,  soil,  and  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick  It  is  im- 
le  to  speak  too  highly.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  so 
fully  wooded  and  watered. 

1  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  thai  there  is  scarcely  a  seo- 
Mt  without  its  streams,  from  the  running  brook  up  to  the  navi- 
river.  Two-thirds  of  its  boundary  are  washed  by  the  sea;  the 
ider  is  embraced  by  tlie  large  rivers,  the  St.  John  and  the 
ouch^.  For  beauty  and  richness  of  scenery,  this  latter  river 
I  branches  are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  Great  Britain. 
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"The  lakes  of  New  Bronswick  are  nnmeroiu  and  most  bea]itifiil: 
itB  surfaoe  is  nndalating,  hill  and  dale,  varjing  np  to  moontun  and 
▼alley.  It  is  everywhere,  except  a  feur  peaks  of  the  highest  rnoon- 
taios,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  the  finest  growth. 

**  The  country  can  everywhere  be  penetrated  by  its  streams.  In 
aome  parts  of  the  interior,  by  a  portage  of  three  or  four  milea,  i 
canoe  can  float  away,  either  to  the  Bay  of  Ohaleur  and  the  Golf  of 
8t  Lawrence,  or  down  to  St.  John  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

"  Its  agricultural  capabilities,  climate,  etc.,  are  described  in  Boo- 
ohette's  work,  in  Martin's  British  Ooloniea,  and  other  authors.  The 
oonntry  is  by  them,  and  most  deservedly  so,  highly  praiaed." 

GLDCATB. 

Although  the  winters  of  New  Branswick  are  somewhat 
severe  (less  so,  however,  than  those  of  Lower  Canada)^ 
yet  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy.  Fever  and  ague 
are  wholly  unknown ;  epidemics,  even  of  a  slight  nature, 
are  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  country  is  absolutely  with- 
out an  endemic,  or  disease  peculiar  to  itself. 

Professor  Johnston  in  his  report  says,  that  the  province 
has  an  exceedingly  healthy  climate.  Every  medical  maa 
he  met  in  the  country  assured  him  of  this;  and  the 
healthy  looks  and  the  numerous  families  of  the  natitcB) 
of  all  classes,  confirmed  these  assurances. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  there  is  much  fog 
during  the  summer  season,  but  this  extends  a  short  difl^ 
tance  only  into  the  interior.  The  city  of  St  John  is  fre- 
quently wrapped  in  a  dense  sea-fog,  while  the  days  are 
bright  and  cloudless  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  only. 
In  the  interior  of  the  province,  the  air  is  mnch  wanner 
in  summer  than  on  the  sea-coast;  and  there  is  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cold  in  winter. 

The  ranges  of  temperature  are : — At  St.  John,  on  fhe 
•    Bay  of  Fundy,  from  18**  below,  to  88**  above  zero. 

At  Eichibucto,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  firom  80^ 
below,  to  90^  above  zero. 

At  Fredericton,  in  the  interior,  from  24**  below,  to  95* 
above  zero. 

The  following  observations  were  made  on  the  weather, 
at  an  altitude  of  182  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  the  citj 
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)hn,  which  is  in  latitude  46®  1'  north,  and  longi- 
4'  west 

1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

t  temperatoTO 87  88  84  86 

temperature 14  15  6  18 

•JB. 178  200  194  181 

days 116  134  Ul  lU 

days 72  41  50  06 

in  iuches 89  46  117  43 

L  indiee 48  87-6  83  40 

are  not  more  than  four  snow-storms  in  any  one 
rhich  over  a  foot  of  snow  falls  at  anj  one  time ; 
r-storms  rarely  last  more  than  two  days.  In 
nine  inches  of  snow,  when  melted,  average  one 
water;  in  New  Brunswick,  seventeen  inches 
verage  one  inch  of  water.  The  snow  is  there- 
>  as  light,  or  dry,  as  that  of  England. 

GOIJBSE  OF  THE  8EA80N& 

nter  is  fairly  established  at  Christmas.  In  Jan- 
a  the  other  North  American  colonies,  there  is  the 
w ;  in  February  is  the  deepest  snow,  which  sel- 
ieds  four  feet  on  the  average  in  the  northern  por- 
le  province,  and  three  feet  in  the  southern  por- 
L  March,  the  sun  acquires  much  power,  and  the 
gin  to  melt.  In  the  cleared  country  the  snow 
s  in  April,  and  spring  ploughing  commences. 
;  continues,  according  to  the  season,  from  the  last 
^pril  until  the  end  of  May.  In  June,  the  apple- 
in  full  blossom;  in  July,  wild  strawberries  of 
r  are  ripe  and  in  abundance ;  haying  then  be- 
August,  early  potatoes  are  brought  to  market, 
^pberries  and  other  wild  fruits.  In  September, 
at,  and  other  cereal  grains  are  ready  for  the  sickle ; 
generally  secured  before  October.  The  autumn 
ad  the  weather  is  then  delicious ;  this  is  decided- 
)st  pleasant  pdrtion  of  the  year.  There  are  usu- 
y  rains  in  November ;  but  when  not  wet,  the 
is  fine  and  pleasant;  the  rivers  generally  close 
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during  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  and  in  December 
winter  fairly  sets  in. 

From  numerous  returns  which  were  furnished  to  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  the  follow- 
ing facts  were  deduced.  The  average  interval  between 
the  earliest  sowing  and  latest  ploughing,^-or  mean  length 
of  summer — is  six  months  and  twenty-two  days.  Of  thii 
period,  the  growth  of  wheat  and  crops  of  spring  com  re- 
quires an  average  of  three  months  and  seventeen  days. 
After  reaping  the  corn  crops,  there  is  generally  abonl 
seven  weeks  clear  for  ploughing  before  winter  sets  in.  Be- 
fore the  average  sowing  time  in  spring,  there  is  usually 
about  six  weeks,  during  which  ploughing  and  other  pw* 
paratory  treatment  of  the  land  can  be  carried  on. 

The  number  of  days  during  which  rain  impedes  theoptf* 
ations  of  the  British  farmer,  is  notoriously  very  great; 
and  in  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  soil 
is  of  a  peculiarly  tenacious  character,  it  not  only  sUortens 
the  period  during  which  the  work  of  preparing  the  land 
can  be  done,  but  it  also  makes  it  heavier  and  more  diffi' 
cult  to  do.  But  ill  New  Brunswick  the  climate  is  more 
steady  and  equable.  Eains  do  not  so  constantly  fall;  and 
when  they  do  descend,  the  soils  in  most  parts  of  the  Tiop 
ince  are  so  porous,  that  they  readily  pass  through.  Tto 
out-door  operations  of  the  New  Bninswick  farmer  are  le* 
impeded  by  rain,  and  the  disposable  time  he  poesesseBy 
compared  with  that  of  the  British  farmer,  is  really  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  days  at  the  disposal  of 
each,  but  by  the  number  of  days  during  which  each  can 
work  out  of  doors. 

The  severe  frosts  in  winter  generally  penetrate  so  deep 
into  the  ground,  especially  when  it  is  not  covered  with 
grass,  as  to  raise  up  and  separate  the  particles  from  eacb 
other,  to  a  considerable  depth ;  so  that  when  the  that 
comee,  it  is  already  so  loose  and  open  as  scarcely  to  requi^* 
ploughing  at  all,  or  if  ploughed,  to  be  done  with  little  fort* 
and  great  speed. 
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jrrshire  farmer  settled  in  New  Brunswick|  whose 
erience  with  Scottish  agricalture  entitles  his  opiu- 
auch  weight,  says : — "  The  frost  of  winter  leaves 
in  a  very  pliable  state,  and  in  a  better  order  for 
)ps  than  any  number  of  ploughings  done  in  win- 
.  make  it.  On  this  account,  I  believe,  a  pair  of 
aid  work  as  much  land  here,  under  a  given  rota- 
hey  would  in  Scotland." 

;h  the  period  for  out-door  labor  is  shorter  in  New 
zk — as  it  is  in  Canada,  Maine,  and  the  North- 
!S — than  in  England,  or  in  parts  of  Scotland,  yet 
n  of  winter  upon  the  soil  is  such  as  materially 
I  the  labor  necessary  to  bring  it  into  a  proper 
illage.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  the  length 
winter  of  New  Brunswick,  or  the  shortness  of  its 
which  ought,  where  time  is  diligently  employed 
value  known,  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
of  out-door  operations,  or  to  add  materially  to 
Dses  of  arable  cultivation. 

lanner  in  which  all  root-crops  thrive  in  the  prov- 
really  remarkable,  and  the  frost  is  one  of  the 
Y  which  the  large  product  is  brought  about,  by 
and  pulverizing  the  soil.  By  tables  of  produce 
e  published,  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  potatoes 
ips,  New  Brunswick  greatly  exceeds  the  present 
produce  of  any  other  part  of  North  America  with 
has  been  compared. 

little  attention  is  yet  paid  to  the  culture  of  flax, 
ay  be  grown  upon  almost  every  farm  in  the  prov- 
:he  same  may  be  said  of  hemp,  to  the  growth  of 
me  parts  of  the  country  are  specially  adapted,  be- 
the  rank  rapidity  with  which  vegetation  proceeds 
sm.  Wool-combing  now  affords  employment  to 
tent,  and  it  will  do  so  more  largely,  when  greater 
;e  is  taken  of  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  to 
Ing  of  sheep.  The  dressing  of  flax,  hemp,  and 
rs  means  of  winter  employment,  one  or  other  of 
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which  may  be  rendered  profitably  available,  in  most  difl^ 
tricts. 

The  climate  of  New  Bmnswick  is  well  fitted  for  the 
roaring  and  feeding  of  cattle.  With  proper  care,  thej 
not  only  winter  well,  bat  gain  size  and  fiesh.  In  Bed- 
goach6,  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  Province,  the 
climate  is  less  severe  upon  stock  than  in  Great  Britam. 
Though  a  large  provision  of  winter  food  is  required  to 
maintain  the  stock  during  so  many  months,  yet  by  the 
saving  of  manure  upon  farms  of  all  kinds,  even  the  neweat, 
and  applying  it  to  the  grass  land  in  the  spring,  and  \>J 
the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  for  which  there  are  anch 
extraordinary  capabilities,  this  food  is  easily  raised.  The 
proper  feeding  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  gives  employ- 
ment to  the  members  of  the  farmer's  family  and  hifl 
paid  servants ;  and  it  is  also  the  means  of  producing  more 
manure,  thus  insuring  the  production  of  better  beef  and 
mutton,  a  greater  weight  of  butter  and  cbeeee,  and  heavier 
harvests  of  grain. 

Professor  Johnston  procured  returns  from  all  parta  of 
New  Brunsvrick,  of  the  produce  of  each  crop,  and  ita 
weight  per  Winchester  bushel.  From  these  returns  he 
deduced  the  following  statement  of  the  average  product 
and  weight  of  each,  in  the  entire  Province : — 

Onif,  Par  mnu  Wci^t  p«r  b«HbaL 

Wlieat 20  buahela 60  11-12  Iba. 

Barley 29      "      50  •« 

Oats.  34      **  ....     .38  ** 

Buckwhwi!!*.'.!!!*!!!'.!!!".33f  **    !'.'.'.!!'.!.'l!.48  8-ii   • 

Rye 20i  "  62^  « 

Indian  Com 41f  "  69i  " 

PotatoeB 226i  "  or  6  1-3  tons.  .63  « 

Turnips 456  **  or  13^  tons... 66  " 

"These  average  weights,'*  says  Professor  Johnston, 
"  over  a  whole  province,  where  the  land  is  new,  and  ma- 
nured only  in  rare  instances,  or  at  long  intervals,  indicate  a 
capacity  in  the  soil  and  climate,  to  produce  grain  for  hu- 
man food,  of  a  very  superior  quality." 


■^*ft 
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THE  FOBBST. 

er  agricniture,  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick  consti- 
t  present  its  next  greatest  resource,  in  furnishing  the 
ials  for  its  staple  export  of  timber,  and  its  principal 
factures — ship-building  and  sawed  lumber. 
3  whole  surface  of  the  province,  in  its  natural  state, 
;h  very  few  exceptions,  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
ber-trees.     Among  these,  the  most  valuable,  as  well 

most  interesting  and  majestic,  is  the  white  piney  so 

from  the  perfect  whiteness  of  its  wood  when  freshly 
3d.     The  wood  is  soft,  light,  free  from  knots,  and 

wrought ;  it  is  durable,  and  not  liable  to  split  when 
3d  to  the  sun.  The  white  pine  furnishes  timber  of 
dimensions,  and  boards  of  great  width ;  and  its  wood 
cloyed  in  far  more  diversified  uses,  and  in  greater 
ities,  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  America. 
3  most  usual  forms  in  which  white  pine  is  extensively 
ted  from  New  Brunswick  are — as  squared  timber, 
,  spars,  deals,  plank,  boards,  scantling,  clapboardsi 
;8,  shingles,  and  laths ;  also  in  boxes,  barrels,  water- 
and  tubs.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  impossible  to 
3rate  the  variety  of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied, 
n  Europe  and  America. 

ct  to  the  white  pine  in  commercial  value,  is  the  Uaek 
;.  This  tree  is  so  multiplied  in  New  Brunswick,  as 
istitute  a  third  part  of  the  forests  with  which  the 
ice  is  so  uninterruptedly  .covered,  and  nowhere  is  it 
of  larger  size  or  finer  quality.  It  often  attains  from 
;y  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  from  eighteen  to 
jT-four  inches  in  diameter. 

distinguishing  properties  of  the  wood  of  the  black 
$  are,  strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity.  It  furnishes 
3  yards  and  topmasts  as  any  in  the  world,  and  for 
it  has  been  long  and  extensively  used.  By  many, 
x)d  of  the  black  spruce  is  preferred  to  that  of  the 
pine  for  flooring ;  but  its  great  value  arises  from  its 
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famishing  the  spruce  deals  of  commerce,  which  now  con- 
stitute one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  exports  of  New 
Brunswick.  These  deals  are  of  the  uniform  thickness  of 
three  inches,  not  less  than  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  niue 
inches  in  width.  The  most  usual  dimensions  are  nine 
and  eleven  inches  in  breadth,  and  lengths  of  twelve,  foQ> 
teen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-one  feet.  Spruce  bat- 
tens are  twelve  feet  long,  seven  inches  in  width,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  The  manufacture  of  spruce 
deals  commenced  in  New  Brunswick  in  1819,  and  has 
since  been  steadily  increasing.  In  1851,  there  were  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  saw-mills  in  the  province,  driven 
either  by  steam  or  water  power,  and  since  then  the  num- 
ber has  been  continually  on  the  increase.  The  extent  and 
value  of  the  exports  of  pine  and  spruce  timber  and  dealfly 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  hereafter. 

The  next  tree  in  the  order  of  value  is  the  Amenoan 
larch  J  which  is  known  under  a  variety  of  names.  The 
French  Canadians  call  it  ipmeUe  rouge ;  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  in  America  have  called  it  tamara4Ju 
It  is  most  generally  designated  in  New  Brunswick  by  its 
Indian  name,  hackmatack.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the 
province,  and  on  the  Gulf  Shore,  it  is  sometimes  styled 
cypress^  but  much  more  frequently  juniper^  to  neither  of 
which  designations  has  it  the  slightest  claim. 

The  American  larch,  like  that  of  Europe,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tree,  with  a  straight,  slender  trunk,  eighty  feet  or 
more  in  height,  and  upwards  of  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Trees  of  this  size  are  most  abundant  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  province,  but,  of  greater  or  loss  size,  they 
abound  throughout  New  Brunswick.  The  wood  of  the 
American  larch  unites  all  the  properties  which  distin- 
guish the  European  species,  being  exceedingly  strong,  and 
singularly  durable.  It  is  highly  esteemed,  especially  for 
knees,  the  but  of  the  stem  and  one  of  the  principal  roots 
forming  together  the  angle  required.  Few  descriptions  of 
wood,  if  any^  are  superior  to  it  for  ship-planka  and  ship- 
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timber :  and  the  clipper-^hips  of  New  Brunswick,  built  al- 
most wholly  of  its  larch  wood,  have  attained  a  world-wide 
odebrity  for  speed,  strength,  and  durability. 

After  the  three  principal  trees  already  named,  come  the 
l^irch,  the  beech,  the  maple,  the  elm,  the  hemlock,  the  spruce, 
the  butternut,  the  ash,  and  the  white  cedar.  Each  of  these 
famishes  forest  trees  of  large  size ;  and,  in  various  shapes^ 
they  are  of  more  or  less  value  for  home  use,  as  well  as  for 
exportation. 

There  are  four  species  of  birch  in  New  Brunswick,  all 
of  them  tall  trees.  Of  these,  the  black  and  vellow  birch 
are  the  most  valuable,  and  furnish  timber  of  the  largest 
size.  The  graili  of  the  black  birch  is  fine  and  close, 
whence  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish :  it  possesses, 
also,  very  considerable  strength.  It  is  much  used  in  ship- 
building, for  the  keel,  lower  timbers,  and  planks  of  vessels ; 
apd,  as  it  is  almost  indestructible  under  water,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  piles,  foundation  timbers,  sluices,  and  in 
general  for  any  purpose  where  it  is  constantly  wet.  The 
wood  of  the  yellow  birch  is  believed  to  be  somewhat 
inferior  to  that  of  the  black  birch ;  but  tne  timber  and 
planks  from  both  trees  are  exported  indiscriminately, 
under  the  general  name  of  birch.  Both  species  abound 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  they  are  almost  always  found  on 
deep,  loose,  and  wet  soils,  where  they  attain  their  largest 
size,  which  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. 

There  are  two  species  of  beech  found  in  New  Brunswick, 

the  red  and  the  white,  but  of  these  the  red  beech  is  far 

the  most  valuable.    In  some  situations,  the  beech  is  so 

abundant  as  to  constitute  extensive  forests,  the  finest  trees 

growing  in  a  deep  moist  soil,  or  level  or  gently  sloping 

lands,  which  are  suitable  for  the  culture  of  grain.    The 

wood  of  the  red  beech  is  very  valuable  when  preserved 

from  humidity,  and  incorruptible  when  constantly  in  the 

water ;  but  it  rapidly  decays  when  exposed  to  the  alterna- 

tioDB  of  dryness  and  moisture.    In  the  bottoms  of  vessels, 
86 
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it  has  been  known  to  remain  sound  for  forty  years.  It 
serves  for  shoe-lasts,  tool-handles,  planes,  and  mallets,  and 
its  ashes  afford  good  potash.  Hie  nuts  of  the  red  beech 
are  produced  every  second  year ;  hogs  fatten  rapidly  on 
these  nuts,  but  the  pork  is  not  esteemed.  Bears,  part- 
ridges, squirrels,  and  mice,  feed  on  them  largely. 

Yery  solid  and  elegant  hedges  may  be  made  with  young 
beeches  placed  seven  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  bent  in 
opposite  directions,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  and  form  a 
trellis,  with  apertures  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
During  the  first  year,  they  are  bound  with  osier  at  the 
points  of  intersection,  where  they  finally  .become  grafted, 
and  grow  together.  As  beech  does  not  suffer  in  pruning, 
and  sprouts  less  luxuriantly  than  most  other  trees,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  hedges,  llie  red  beech  is  reared  withont 
any  difficulty  from  the  seed ;  it  grows  rapidly,  and,  if  the 
soil  is  in  good  order,  a  handsome  and  sufficient  hedge  may 
be  produced  in  five  or  six  years. 

The  maples^  in  general,  are  lofty  and  beautiful  trees; 
they  grow  quL^,  are  easily  transplanted,  and  bear  crop- 
ping. The  grass  fiourishes  under  their  shade.  They 
prefer,  and  are  generally  found  on  a  free,  deep,  and  loamy 
soil,  rich  rather  than  sterile,  and  neither  wet  nor  veiy 
dry.  Of  the  several  species  of  maple,  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  valuable  is  the  sugar-maple,  also  known  a^ 
the  rock  .iiaple,  and  hard  maple.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  forests  with  which  New  Brunswick 
is  covered,  where  it  is  found  of  the  largest  size,  and  in 
great  perfection.  It  frequently  reaches  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  proportionate  diameter ;  but 
it  does  not  generally  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  ^e  sugar-maple  is 
most  frequently  found  on  the  steep  and  shady  banks  of 
rivers,  and  elevated  situations  where  the  soil  is  cold  and  I 
humid,  but  free,  deep,  and  fertile,  and  not  surcharged  I 
with  moisture.  I 

The  wood  of  the  sugar-maple,  when  first  cut,  is  white;     I 
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iter  being  wronght,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
,  it  takes  a  rosy  tinge.    Its  grain  is  fine  and  dose,  and 

polished  has  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  Terj  strong,  and 
iently  heavy,  bat  wants  dorability ;  when  exposed  to 
;are  it  soon  decays,  and  it  is  therefore  neglected  in 
and  naval  architecture.    In  the  arrangement  of  the 

this  wood  frequently  exhibits  two  accidental  forms 
uch  beauty,  respectively  known  as  "curled  maple," 
"birds^-eye  maple."  These  make  very  handsome 
es  of  furniture,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  cabinet- 
irs ;  they  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
Fnited  Kingdom,  where  they  bring  a  high  price, 
e  birches,  the  beeches,  and  the  maples  all  furnish  ex- 
it fuel,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  extensively  used 
3W  Brunswick.  The  sugar-maple,  however,  furnishes 
est  fuel,  and  its  ashes  are  rich  in  {he  alkaline  princi- 

The  charcoal  made  from  it  is  superior  to  any  other ; 

one-fifth  heavier  than  that  made  from  the  same 
3s  of  wood  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  which 
lently  evinces  that  the  sugar-maple  acquires  its  char- 
istic  properties,  in  perfection,  only  in  a  northern 
»te. 

t  the  most  valuable  property  of  this  tree  is  the  quan- 
>f  sugar  it  furnishes;  and  the  extraction  of  sugar 
the  maple  is  a  valuable  resource  in  a  country  where 
asses  of  society  daily  make  use  of  tea  and  coffee. 
)rocess  by  which  it  is  obtained  is  very  simple,  and  is 
where  nearly  the  same.  Though  not  essentially  de- 
'o,  it  might  be  rendered  more  perfect,  and  more 
Able,  by  a  little  more  attention  to  science.    The 

usually  commences  in  the  month  of  March,  while 
old  continues  intense,  and  the  ground  is  still  covered 
snow.  The  sap  begins  to  be  in  motion  at  this  early 
u,  and  is  obtained  by  boring  small  holes  in  the  trunks 
e  trees,  from  which  it  fiows  freely.  It  is  then  put 
kettles ;  the  evaporation  is  kept  up  by  a  brisk  fire, 
\  and  day,  and  the  scum  is  carefully  taken  off  as  it 
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rises.  Fresh  sap  is  added  as  required,  and  the  heal  is 
maintained  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  a  simp,  after 
which  it  is  left  to  cool,  and  then  strained  to  remove  the 
remaining  impurities.  In  boiling  it  for  the  last  time,  the 
kettles  are  only  half  filled,  and  by  an  active,  steady  heat, 
the  sirup  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the  proper  consistency  for 
being  poured  into  moulds.  The  molasses  being  drained 
off  the  moulds,  the  sugar  comes  out  in  hard,  solid  blocka. 

The  larger  the  boiler,  the  more  sugar  is  obtained ;  and 
a  copper  vessel  produces  sugar  of  a  fairer  color  than  an 
iron  vessel.  The  sugar  is  lightly  colored  in  proportion  to 
the  care  with  which  it  is  made,  and  the  judgment  with 
which,  the  evaporation  is  conducted.  When  refined,  it 
equals  in  beauty  the  finest  sugar  used  in  Europe. 

The  sap  continues  to  flow  for  six  weeks,  after  which  it 
becomes  less  abundant,  less  rich  in  saccharine  matter, 
and  sometimes  even  incapable  of  crystallization.  In  this 
state,  it  is  consumed  in  the  state  of  molasses,  far  superior 
to  that  from  the  West  Indies,  and  bears  the  name  of 
"  maple  honey.'* 

The  amount  of  sugar  manufactured  in  a  year,  varies 
from  difl[erent  causes.  A  cold  and  dry  winter  renders  the 
trees  more  productive  than  a  changeable  and  humid  sea- 
son. When  frosty  nights  are  followed  by  dry  and  warm 
days,  the  sap  flows  abundantly,  and  from  three  to  five 
gallons  are  then  yielded  by  a  single  tree,  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Three  persons  are  found  sufficient  to  attend  two 
hundred  and  fifty  trees.  Each  tree  of  ordinary  size  yields, 
in  a  good  season,  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  sap,  from 
which  five  or  six  pounds  of  sugar  are  made ;  but  the  aver- 
age quantity,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  about  four  pounds  to 
each  tree. 

By  the  census  return  for  1851,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  maple  sugar  made  in  Kew  Brunswick  in  that 
year,  was  350,957  pounds. 

Tliere  are  two  well-defined  species  of  -Efm  in  New 
Brunswick,  known  as  the  white  elm  and  the  red  elm. 


\ 
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Both  species  are  beantifnl,  and  well  adapted  to  make 
shady  walks,  as  they  do  not  destroy  the  grass ;  and  their 
leaves  are  acceptable  to  cows,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  anc 
swine. 

The  white  elm  stretches  to  a  great  height.  In  clearing 
the  primitive  forests  a  few  stocks  are  sometimes  left  stand- 
ing ;  and,  isolated  in  this  manner,  the  tree  appears  in  all  its 
majesty,  towering  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
feet,  with  a  trunk  of  three  or  even  four  feet  in  diameter, 
r^nlarly  shaped,  naked,  and  insensibly  diminishing  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  when  it  divides  itself  into 
two  or  three  primary  limbs.  These  diffuse  on  all  sides 
long,  flexible,  pendulous  branches,  bending  into  regular 
arches  and  floating  lightly  in  the  air,  and  giving  to  the 
tree  a  broad  and  somewhat  flat-topped  summit,  of  regular 
proportions  and  admirable  beauty. 

In  autumn,  the  bright  golden  foliage  of  the  elm  mixes 
kindly  with  the  various  hues  of  the  poplar  and  the  maples, 
which  display  all  shades  of  red,  and  from  the  deepest  crim- 
son to  the  brightest  orange.  Its  tint  then  contrasts  favor- 
ably with  the  pale-yellow,  sober  foliage  of  the  birch  and 
beech,  with  the  different  shades  of  brown  in  the  basswood 
and  the  ash,  or  with  the  buff-yellow  of  the  larch.  At  that 
season,  even  the  gloomy  blackness  of  the  firs,  by  throwing 
forward  the  gayer  tints,  is  not  without  its  effect. 

Mr.  McGregor,  in  his  work  on  British  America,  speak- 
ing of  the  forests,  says, — "  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  beauty  of  these  forests ;  nothing  under  heaven  can  be 
compared  to  their  effulgent  grandeur.  Two  or  three  frosty 
nights  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  transform  the  boundless 
verdure  of  a  whole  empire  into  every  possible  tint  of  bril- 
liant scarlet,  rich  violet ;  every  shade  of  blue  and  brown, 
vivid  crimson,  and  glittering  yellow.  The  stern,  inexora- 
ble fir  tribes  alone  maintain  their  eternal  sombre  green ;  all 
others,  on  mountains  or  in  valleys,  burst  into  the  most 
glorious  v^etable  beauty,  and  exhibit  the  most  splendid 
and  most  enchanting  panorama  on  earth." 
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,  ;  The  whit^elm  delight^  JLQ  loWj  humid,  substantial  aoik, 
such  as  are  called  in  New  Brupswick,  ''intervale  lands," 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  or^tre^oi^  pr  on  the  borders  of 
swamps,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  The  rich 
''  intervales,"  fprmed  by  alluvial  deposits,,  ^u::e  necessary  to 
its  perfection.  The  woQif^ias  1^  strength  tl^^n  the  oak, 
and  less  elasticity  than  the  ash,  but  it  is  tougher,  and  leas 
liable  to  split.  It  is  said,  to  bear  the  driving  of  bolts  and 
nails  better  th^n  any  other  timber.  ^  AVhen  exposed  to  tt)B 
alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture,  it  isj\iable  todeca^; 
it  must  be  either  wet  or  dry  in  the  extrem^..  Cons^uendjf 
it  is  proper  for  watcrworlfs,  mills,  pumps,  aqueduc^  aQ4 
ship  planks  beneath  the  water-1^9.  When  fully  seasoned^ 
the  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for;  the.carri^^es  of  caonon, 
and  for  the  gunwales  and  blocks  of,  ships,  i  .  .<  ^ 

The  red  elm  is  less  multiplied  than  thp  wlyte,  an^  thi^ 
two  species  are  rarely  found  together,  as  the,  ^d  elm  ?©• 
quires  a  substantial  soil,  free  from  moisture,  a^d,  evexi 
delights  in  elevated  and  open  situations.  This  tree  is  &ftjf 
or  sixty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter.^ 
The  wood  is  less  compact  than  that  of  the  white  elm,  and 
of  coarser  grain ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  stronger  and  more 
durably  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  of  better  quality 
than  the  wood  of  the  white  elm. 

The  hemlock  spruce  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
everifreep.  forests  ^of  New  Jiranswick,  and  is  abundantly 
multiplied  in  every  favorable  situation.    It  is  always  larger 
and  taller  th^n.  th^ ,  bl^k  ^pruce,  and  frequently  attains 
the  height  of  seventy 'or  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
two  to  three  feet,  and  unif9i;m  foi;'  two-thirds  of  its  lengtL 
The  properties  of  this  spruce  are  .^uch  a^.to.give  it.only  a 
secondary  importance,  notwi thstanding^t^. abundant  diffa- 
sion:    and  it  has  heretofore  been  considered  afnp^ig  th^ 
least  valuable  of  the  large  resinous  trees  of  New  B|Cua%( 
wick.     Yet  it  is  well  adapted  for  mining,  for  wharf-build- 
ing, or  for  use  in  situations  where  it  is  constantly  wet    It 
gives  a  tight  hold  to  nails,  and  iron  driven  into  it  will  not 
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ec^Tpde,  in  or  out  of  water.  Large  qaantities  are  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of  lathrwood,  from  which 
split  laths  are  made. 

The  wood  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  firmer  than  that  of 
the  white  pine;  although  coarser  grained,  it  gives  a  better 
hold  to  nails,  and  offers  more  resistance  to  the  impression 
of  other  bodies.  As  two-inch  plank,  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  threshing-floors,  and  <Jso  for  grain-bins,  because, 
as  it  is  alleged,  rats  will  not  gnaw  the  wood.  As  inch- 
boards,  its  most  common  use  is  for  the  first  covering  of 
the  frames  of  houses,  called  "  rough-boarding,''  which  is 
afterward  covered  either  with  clap-boards,  siding,  or 
ihlngles  of  white  piua  When  guarded  from  wet,  the 
wood  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  as  durable  as  any  other 
species  of  spruce,  or  even  pine.  The  bark  is  extensively 
used  lu  tanning. 

Only  one  species  of  the  walnut  is  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  hUtemut.  It 
is  abundant  on  the  rich  alluvial  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
in  such  situations  frequently  attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet, 
and  the  circumference,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  of  six  to 
dght  feet.  The  fruit  is  commonly  single,  and  suspended  by  a 
thin,  pliable  footrstalk  ;  it  is  often  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  five  inches  in  circumference.  The  nuts  are 
hard,  oblong,  rounded  at  die  base,  and  terminated  at  the 
Bommlt  in  an  acute  point  They  are  ripe  in  October,  and 
in  some  reasons  are  so  abundant,  that  one  person  miiy 
gather  several  bushels  in  a  day.  The  kernels  are  very 
oHy;  these  the  Indiana,  in  former  times,  pounded  and 
boiled,  and  separating  the  oily  substance  which  swam 
upon  the  surface,  mixed  it  with  their  food — Whence  the 
name  of  ^^  butternut^ 

The  wood  of  tie  "  buttemuf  is  l^t,  of  little  strength^ 
and  of  a  reddish  hue;  bat  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
laigtiqg  long,  of  being  aible  to  imst^e  effects  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  of  1>eiing  Beetire  froo^  the  ravages  of  worms. 
Yisry  eonsiderable  quantities  of  fumiture  are  now  made  in 
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tlie  province,  of  the  butterhat  wood,  and  it  is  becoming 
in  request  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  For  wainscoting,'  and 
for  fitting  up  libraries,  it  is  well  adapted,  being  easily 
worked,  of  a  pleasing  color,  and  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish,  which  throws  out  the  graining,  and  shows  the  wood 
to  advantage.  It  has  been  recently  employed  in  the  high- 
est order  of  architectural  ^hishing,  in  the  cathedral,  and 
various  churches  and  chapels  of  the  province,  in  the  arches 
and  ceilings  of  which  it  is  seen  under  favorable  circum- 
stances and  greatly  admired. 

Bt/temut  wood  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  export, 
but  the  large  size  of  which  it  can  be  produced,  and  its  va- 
rious good  qualities,  only  recently  become  known,  must 
render  it  in  demand.  The  propagation  of  this  tree  is 
very  easy,  either  from  the  cuttings  or  from  the  nut;  and 
as  it  grows  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  pastures,  and 
along  the  sides  of  roads,  it  is  advantageous  to  farmers  to 
cultivate  it,  as  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  tree  itself,  and 
the  fruit  it  produces,  as  for  the  value  of  the  wood  at  ma- 
turitv. 

Of  the  ash,  there  are  two  distinct  species  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  white  ash  and  black  ash.  The  wood  of  the  ash 
differs  more,  from  difference  of  soil  and  situation,  than  that 
of  any  other  tree ;  consequently  there  are  several  varieties 
in  the  province,  but  on  close  examination  they  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  two  species  named. 

The  white  ash  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  tree,  from 
the  qualities  of  its  wood,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage :  it  abounds  in  New  Brunswick. 
In  favorable  situations,  it  sometimes  attains  the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches  or 
more.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  and  oitcm  undivided 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  wood  of  the  white  ash  u 
highly  esteemed  for  its  strength,  suppleness,  and  elasticity ; 
it  is  superior  to  every  other  wood  for  oars,  and  k  second  only 
to  hickory  for  handspikes.  Besides  its  extensive  use  by 
carriage  and  sleigh  makers,  it  is  in  very  general  oae  for 
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iral  implements.  It  id  amoii^  the  exports  of  the 
in  the  form  of  staves  and  planks, 
ack  ash  is  a  tree  of  smaller  size  thati  the  white  ash, 
'ood  is  nei&ef  so  sti^ng  nor  so  durable.  Its  ytodA 
lerefore  in  great  request ;  but  as  it  maj  be  sepa^ 
to  thin,  narrow  strips,  it  is  nitich  used  b;"  the 
for  the  manufacture  of  baskets. 
kite  cechr  abounds  throughout  New  Brunswick. 
;  almost  always  in  wet  ground  ;  in  SMrampd,  tho' 
netimes  stand  so  thick,  that  the  light  can  hardly 
)  their  foliage.  It  is  sometimes  uj^wards  of  fo^ 
eight,  with  a  diameter  of  two  ibet  and  more  at  tho 
suallj,  however,-  it  is  not  m6re  than  ten  or  fifteM 
I  diameter,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground.  It  frcM 
occupies  exclusively,  or  in  great  part,  swamps  frotit' 
me  hundred  acres  in  extent,  some  of  which  ar^' 
e  only  in  winter,  when  they  are  frozen  and  coverefl 
jp  snow.  These  "  cedar  swamps,"  when  cleared 
aed,  are  noted  for  producing  large  crops  of  clover, 
^ood  of  the  white  cedar  is'fight,  soft,  fine-grained^ 
ly  wrought.  It  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  WhioU 
\res  as  long  as  it  is  guardisd  from  humidity.  Thid 
70od  resists  the  succession  of  dryness  and  moist- 
great  length  of  time,  and  this  constitutes  its  gr^al 
r  fencing.  Bails  of  split  cedar,  deprived  of  th6 
ve  been  known  to  last  for  fifty  years ;  and  shinglcM 
ards  of  thirty  years.  The  Is^'gest-  stocks  of  th^ 
dar  are  much  sought  after  by  boat-builders,  who 
)r  boats  employed  in  the  fisheries.  It  possossM 
fitne^  for  various  household  utensils,  especially 
t)S,  and  churns,  which,  instead  of  groWihg  dull  lil^ 
othef  wood,  become  whiter  and  smobther  by  vM 
iefly  exported  in  this  form  of  posts  and  palingt; 
he  comniitted  of  Uoyd's  have  jitst'deterbiinod  td 
tiite  cedar  of  good  quality  fol^  the  third  foot-hookft 
timbers  of  ships,  of  die  six  tod  li^vein  years'  gradU^ 
^It  hereafter  be  coi^ertkbly  ^ifnoeid. 
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Besides  the  timber  trees  already  mentioned,  which  are 
of  much  value  in  an  economical  and  commercial  point  of 
▼iew,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  trees  in  ihB  forests  ol 
Kew  Brunswick,  of  less  size  and  valne,  but  yet  exceedingly 
useful  in  their  way. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  red  and  gray  oak, 
both  trees  of  small  size,  but  the  latter  furnishing  wood  of 
great  weight,  strength,  and  durability,  which  is  much  io 
request  for  agricultural  implements,  as  also  for  boats,  car- 
riages, and  sleighs.  The  white  maple  and  red  flowering 
maple  are  much  smaller  than  the  sugar-maple,  and  the  sap 
from  them  yields  only  half  the  quantity  of  sugar.  Their 
wood  is  much  used  in  cabinet-work,  in  chair-making,  and 
for  a  variety  of  domestic  utenflils.  The  white  birch  and 
canoe-birch  are  both  trees  of  considerable  size,  furnishing 
much  fuel ;  and  the  bark  of  the  canoe-birch  is  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  especially  the  con- 
Btruction  of  canoes,  and  the  making  of  boxes,  dishes,  and 
a  variety  of  ornamental  articles.  One  of  its  many  uses  is 
being  placed  in  large  sheets  beneath  the  shingles  and  clap- 
boards, to  render  the  houses  drier,  and  less  liable  to  be 
penetrated  with  cold.  The  alders,  the  wUlows,  and  the 
wild  cherry-trees  are  all  of  small  size,  but  useful  for  some 
purposes.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  cherry  is  oftentimes  veiy 
abundant.  These  wild  cherries  are  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  roundish  form,  purplish-black  color, 
and  edible,  but  slightly  bitter  to  the  taste.  They  are 
made  into  a  cordial  by  infusion  in  rum  or  brandy,  with  the 
addition  of  sugar ;  this,  when  carefully  made  with  brandy, 
is  superior  to  the  Eirscfienwasser^  imported  from  Copen- 
hagen. There  are  two  species  of  poplar,  known  as  the 
balsam  poplar  (or  balm  of  Gilead)  and  the  American 
aspen,  both  furnishing  trees  of  considerable  size,  but  of  no 
great  value,  except  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  Ame^ 
lean  lime,  generally  known  as  haaswoodj  is  a  tree  of  large 
size  in  'Sew  Brunswick,  but  not  very  abundant  It  ia 
sometimes  met  with  more  thun  eighty  feet  high,  andfbur  feet 
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aeter ;  its  presence  indicates  loose^  deep,  and  fertile 
rbe  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  is  used  for  the 
of  carriages,  seats  of  chairs,  and  fans  of  fanning^ 

The  hornbeam  and  ironwood  are  both  found  ih 
Srunswick  somewhat  extensively.      The  wood  of 

exceedingly  hard  and  tough,  and  capable  of  bear- 
eat  weight ;  but  as  they  are  both  trees  of  the  third 
)nly,  their  small  size  prevents  their  being  so  gener- 
eful  as  if  of  larger  dimensions. 
white  spruce  is  a  tree  of  smaller  size  than  the  black 
,  and  the  wood  is  of  inferior  quality,  although  the 
aade  from  it  are  mixed  with  those  of  black  spruce, 
t  distinction.  The  fibres  of  its  roots,  macerated  in 
are  very  flexible  and  tough ;  they  are  used  by  the 
s  to  stitch  their  canoes  of  birch  bark,  their  dishes, 
iter-pails,  of  the  same  material  The  seams  of  the 
,  and  of  the  water-pails,  are  rendered  water-tight  by 
,  improperly  called  gum,  which  exudes  from  knots 
)unds  on  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  whence  it  is  gath- 
lelted,  and  boiled,  to  free  it  from  impurities.  The 
3an  siher  fir^  sometimes  called  balsam  fir,  is  found 
.t|Br  or  less  abundance  throughout  ITew  Brunswick, 
ght  rarely  exceeds  forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  from 
to  sixteen  inches.  The  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  light, 
;htly  resinous ;  it  lasts  longer  in  the  air  than  in  water, 
}  principal  use  hitherto  has  been  in  the  form  of 
>  m:  ^ho  outsiob  covering  of  farm-buildings.  The 
Jbiindance  and  cheapness  of  white  pine  and  spruce, 
auscd  the  silver  fir  to  be  much  undervalued.  The 
lown  fir  balsam  is  procured  from  this  tree.  It  is 
[ly  depositojl  in  vesicles  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and 
5jited  >>y  bursting  these  tumors,  and  receiving  the 
tfl  ^n  a j^hell  or  cup.  In  England,  it  is  celebrated 
dicinal  purposes,  and  is  there  generally  known  by 
me  of  .Canada  balsam.  The  followjing  statement 
the  quantities  of  the  principal  pi'bducts  of  the 
exported  from  if ew  Brunswick  during  five  years : 
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Arttdei. 

Timbor  (tons) 

Deals  (M  feel) 

Boards  A  plank  ( 

(Mfeet) y 

liasts  k  spars  (So.) 
Ship-knees  (N'a). . 
Lath  wood  (cords).. 
Sawod  laths  (M). . . 

Shingles  (M) 

Box-shooks  (Na).. 


184».    1 

185Q.    , 

1S61.    1 

18M. 

i«to. 

1 5U,  7  :>9, 168,381  IC«,062 

134,888 

137,389 

141,149  145,G85 

179,810 

20.3,639 

24d,344 

23,511 

25,5n8 

21,006 

19,647 

7,867 

7.156 

4,78G 

7,831 

9,381 

4,224 

8,2G2 

5,262 

2,861 

9,453 

14,410 

2,050 

2.548 

^542 

2,475 

2,595 

G,000 

5,664 

4,652 

5,853 

20,925 

22,345 

'  22,995 

30,636 

28,774 

30,197 

15,241 

48,521 

29,481 

60,775 

43,275 

1« 

127,5 
258,0 

19,3 

3.7 
15,2 

2,5 

19,€ 

24,^ 

124,( 


Besides  the  principal  articles  shown  in  this  st 
theX'6  wer6  also  exported  considerable  quantities 
wood,  tanners'  bark,  railway  sleepers,  pickets,  ced 
lioles  and  rickers,  handspikes,  palings,  atid  clap 
besides  wood  in  a  variety  of  other  shapes,  ttiore 
manufactured. 

THE  FISHERIES. 

The  sea-coast  of  New  Brunswick,  as  well  in  the 
Fnndy  as  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about 
flsh  of  various  descriptions;  and  all  its  rivers  posi 
cries  more  or  less  valuable.  As  the  fisheries  in 
of  Fundy  differ  materially  from  those  in  the  Gu 
will  be  described  separately. 

The  Bat  of  Fundy. — ^The  principal  sea  fisheri' 
bay  are  thos6  for  cod,  pollock,  hake,  haddock, 
and  mackerel.  The  chief  fishing  grounds  for  tl 
nfear  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  in  the  vicinit; 
Inlands  of  Grand  Manah,  Campo  Bello,  and  th 
known  as  West  Isles,  whence  the  fishing  is  pursui 
the  coa^t  eastwardly  to  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  ar 
times  much  further  up  the  bay.  The  estimated 
Value  of  these  fisheries  is  about  £40,000  sterling. 

The  fishing  for  cod,  pollock,  hake,  and  haddock 
hook  And  line  only.  It  is  chiefly  followed  by  fii 
iliesident  on  the  coast  and  adjacent  Islands,  in  smi 
b<>at6,  #hich  go  out  in  the  morning  and  return 
evening,  except  in  hake  fishing,  which  is  pursued 
the  night.  The  boats  generally  in  use  are  from  ti 
eighteen  feet  in   length;  the  twelve  feet    boat! 
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man,  tiie  eighteen  feet  boat  oBuallj  three  men.  Thew 
hoats  have  sharp  or  pink  sterna,  with  one  maet  ahipped 
Teiy  close  to  the  stem,  and  a  mainsail  very  broad  at  the 
foot,  stretched  well  out  with  a  light  boom,  and  running  up 
to  a  point  at  the  top.  The;  sail-  uncommonly  well,  and 
lie  very  cloae  to  the  wind.  Small  schooners  are  also  em- 
ployed for  winter  fishing,  and  for  the  distant  banks  or 
fiehing  grounds. 

Hie  ood  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  large  and  of  the 
finest  quality,  equal  to  any  taken  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  They  bear  the  highest  price  in  the  United 
States  market,  being  always  selected  for  the  best  tables. 
The  cod  fishery  may  be  followed  nearly  the  whole  year, 
when  the  weather  permits,  sometimes  close  to  tho  land, 
and  at  others  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  it,  in  very  deep 
Tater,  according  to  the  season,  and  the  course  of  the  her- 
lioge,  or  other  fish  upon  which  the  cod  feed  at  different 
times.,  When  caught,  the  cod  are  usually  split,  salted, 
and  dried,  and  in  that  state  aro  known  as  the  dry  cod  of 
Commerce,  which  is  always  sold  by  the  quintal  of  112  lbs. 
At  those  seasons  when  cod  cannot  bo  diy-cured,  they  are 
salted  in  pickle,  and  packed  in  barrels ;  these  ore  called 
"pickled  cod," 

The  very  best  cod  are  taken  at  the  close  of  "winter,  or 
very  early  in  the  spring,  in  about  sixty  fathoms  water. 
These  are  a  thick,  well-fed  fish,  often  attaining  the  weight 
of  70  lbs.  or  80  lbs.  and  sometimes  more.  The  oil  extract- 
ed from  the  liver  of  the  cod  is  valuable,  and,  when  refined, 
sells  at  a  high  price  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  tongues 
■od  sounds  of  the  cod  are  excellent  eating;  they  are 
[dckled  and  sold  as  an  article  of  food.  The  heads  of  the 
cod  contain  much  rich  and  delicate  nutriment,  which  is 
highly  recommended  to  persona  oC  weak  conatitation,  and 
to  those  whose  systems  have  become  debilitated ;  but, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  other  excellent  fish,  the  cods*- 
heada  are  chiefiy  used  for  manore.  When  prc^rly  pre- 
pared with  other  sabstanoes,  they  are  believed  to  stimn- 
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late  vegetation  nearly  as  much  as  gaano,  while  they 
greatly  enrich  the  soil,  and  render  it  in  a  better  condition 
for  future  crops. 

The  pollock  is  one  of  the  few  ocean  fishes  which  range 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  \  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  coalflsh.  Its  season 
for  spawning  is  early  in  spring ;  in  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer the  fish  is  lank  and  almost  worthless.  It  becomes  in 
jgood  condition  in  July,  and-  improves  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. It  frequently  swims  at  no  great  depth,  and,  when 
attracted  by  bait,  will  keep  near  a  boat  or  vessel  until  all 
are  taken. 

Pollock  fishing  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They 
are  often  taken  from  boats  at  anchor,  like  the  cod ;  but,  in 
general,  the  best  fishing  for  them  is  in  the  strong  currents 
between  the  islands  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  **  ripplings,"  or 
agitated  waters,  formed  by  the  confiict  of  tides  rushing 
through  various  narrow  passages  with  great  force.  In 
these  the  lively  pollock  delight  to  play,  as  there  they  find 
abundance  of  small  herrings  for  food.  In  the  "ripplings" 
they  are  taken  from  vessels  under  easy  sail,  the  bait  being 
kept  in  brisk  motion  by  the  sailing  of  the  vessel ;  it  then 
closely  resembles  a  living  fish  darting  through  the  water, 
and  is  eagerly  chased  by  the  pollock.  They  are  split  and 
dry-cured  like  cod.  Their  abundance,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  are  taken,  often  render  this  a  profitable 
fishery.  Their  livers,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
autumn,  yield  much  valuable  oil. 

The  hake  is  a  large  fish,  frequently  three  feet  in  length; 
it  is  taken  abundantly,  chiefly  by  fishing  during  the  nighty 
on  muddy  1i)ottoms.  Its  jaws  are  furnished  with  several 
rows  of  sharp  incurved  teeth,  which  rendet  necessary  an 
armature  of  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  hook,  as  this  fish 
readily  bites  ofi'  a  common  cod-line.  It  is  split  and  diy- 
cured  like  cod,  but  requires  much  more  salt  The  pickle 
for  hake  is  made  of  exceeding  strength,  a  bushed  of  salt 
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being  used  for  each  quintal  of  fish.  When  sufficiently 
cared,  it  is  exported  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  haddock  is  a  small  fish,  found  almost  everywhere 
near  the  shores  of  New  Branswick.  It  is  exceedingly  fine 
when  eaten  fresh,  or  when  slightly  salted  and  smoked,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Finnan  haddocks  of  Scotland. 
This  fish  is  too  thin  to  be  of  much  value  when  salted  and 
dry-cured.  The  haddocks  swim  in  immense  shoals,  and 
are  prone  to  change  their  ground  frequently,  no  doubt  in 
pursuit  of  food,  their  Vjonsuraption  being  enormous ;  but 
there  are  many  localities  in  which  they  are  almost  certain 
to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  in  the 
best  condition  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  are  a  favorite 
object  of  pursuit  with  those  who  follow  deep-sea  fishing 
iB  an  amusement,  affording  good  sport,  and  most  delicious 
fresh  fish. 

The  pollock,  the  hake,  and  the  haddock,  when  dry- 
cured,  are  designated  by  dealers,  "  scale-fish,"  and  have 
only  half  the  commercial  value  of  the  cod. 

The  herring  is  found  in  great  variety  and  abundance 
everywhere  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  statements  made 
by  the  older  naturalists,  as  to  vast  armies  of  herrings  com- 
ing down  annually  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  making 
the  circuit  of  the  seas,  is  now  supposed  to  be  wholly 
imaginary.  It  is  at  present  beUeved  that  the  herring 
fattens  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  approaches  the  shore 
in  shoals,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn. 
It  is  qfiite  certain  that  the  common  herring  is  caught  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  during  every  month  in' the  year,  which 
quite  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  a  migratory  fish ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  particular  varieties  are  always 
caught  in  well-known  localities,  and  not  elsewhere. 

Herrings  are  commonly  taken  in  nets,  set  at  nighl;  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  are  cured  in  pickle,  and  packed  in  barrels;  they 
form  the  ordinary  pickled  herring  of  commerce*    The 
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small  herrings  are  taken  in  shallow  bays  and  CQves,  in 
weirs,  formed  of  stakes  driven  at  regnlar  intervals,  and 
interwoven  with  twigs,  thns  forming  what  is  called  a 
'^  brush  weir."  The  fish  enter  these  weirs  at  high  water, 
and  are  taken  out  when  the  tide  recedes  and  leaves  them 
dry,  or  nearly  so,  at  low  water.  These  small  henings  m 
salted  and  smoked,  and  when  properly  cored  are  vetj 
savory.  Tliey  are  packed  in  boxes  of  aboat  twelve  dozens 
each,  and  sold  at  a  low  price ;  they  enter  laigely  into 
domestic  consumption,  and  form  an  article  of  escport  of 
very  considerable  amount. 

The  mackerel  is  a  fish  rather  erratic  in  its  habits,  and 
therefore  no  great  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  this 
fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Formerly,  mackerel  were 
very  abundant  near  Grand  Manan  and  Campo  Bello,  wh^re 
but  few  are  now  taken,  although  the  quantity  has  increased 
of  late  years.  Those  taken  are  generally  of  small  size, 
and  not  at  all  equal  to  the  mackerel  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  of  which  mention  is  made  hereafter. 

The  halibut  is  a  large  flat  fish,  of  the  flounder  &mily; 
it  is  frequently  caught  when  fishing  for  cod.  This  fifth 
reaches  the  weight  of  200  lbs.,  and  sometimes  much  more. 
In  summer  it  is  taken  in  shallow  water,  often  quite  near 
the  shore ;  in  winter  it  retires  to  deep  water.  The  flesh, 
though  white  and  firm,  is  dry,  and  the  mnscular  fibre 
coarse,  yet  by  many  it  is  much  esteemed;  the  fins  and 
flaps  are  delicacies,  if  the  fish  is  in  good  condition.  When 
a  number  of  these  fish  are  taken  at  one  time,  the  fishe^ 
men  salt  the  flesh  lightly,  and  then  dry  and  smoke  it  for 
winter  use. 

Tlie  sea-shad  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  fish  found  in  its  waters.  It  is  taken  in  long 
drift-nets,  attached  to  a  boat,  and  thus  kept  stretohod 
across  the  tide,  during  the  night  only.  Some  are  taken 
off  fhe  liarbor  of  St.  John,  but  the  principal  fishery  is 
within  Cumberland  Basin,  at  die  head  of  the  bay.  In 
the  muddy  waters  of  that  basin  they  attain  their  highest 
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m,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  there  of  their 
food,  the  shad-worm  and  the  shrimp.  The  usual 
of  this  fish  is  from  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.,  although  it 
es  attains  the  weight  of  6  lbs.  For  winter  use  the 
iplit  down  the  back,  and  pickled ;  it  must  be  caro- 
aned  and  freed  from  blood  or  other  impurities, 
e,  from  its  exceeding  fatness,  it  is  apt  to  spoil. 
}  of  two  hundred  boats  and  five  hundred  men  are 
d  in  the  shad  fishery,  every  season,  in  Cumber- 
sin  ;  their  annual  catch  is  estimated  at  something 
m  4,000  barrels,  worth  at  least  £5,000  sterling. 
»  the  sea-fish  above  described,  there  are  others 
3n,  of  less  commercial  value,  which  are  usually 
ssh.  Among  these  are  the  silver  hake,  a  fish 
ng  the  whiting  of  Europe;  the  cunner,  or  sea- 
he  torsk,  or  cusk,  which  is  sometimes  salted  and 
Bveral  varieties  of  flounder ;  eels  in  great  abund- 
i  of  good  quality,  occasionally  pickle-salted  for 
on;  the  tom-cod,  a  small  variety  of  the  cod 
skate  in  abundance,  and  of  large  size,  seldom 
t  being  sufficiently  appreciated ;  and  that  delicious 
1,  the  smelt,  which  in  spring  is  taken  in  immense 
8,  and  in  great  perfection. 

Urfish^  there  are  lobsters  in  considerable  numbers; 
[  small  clams  ;  a  large  flat  shell-fish,  known  as  the 
the  periwinkle ;  and  great  abundance  of  shrimps^ 
ch  the  market  might  be  amply  supplied,  but  for 
ity  of  shrimp-fishers,  who  might  here  follow  their 
most  profitably. 

lands  of  Grand  Manan,  Campo  Bello,  and  West 
a  and  employ  in  the  fisheries  sixty-eight  vessels, 
by  558  men ;  350  boats,  manned  by  900  men ; 
00  men  employed  in  connection  with  the  herring- 
Phe  settlers  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
nore  or  less  in  their  own  boats,  chiefly  for  their 
The  value  of  their  fishing  cannot  be  stated  with 
ee  of  precision. 
17 
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The  nren  which  fall  into  the  bay  yield  a  yariel 
fish ;  bat  the  most  valuable  river  fishing  is  in  the  hi 
of  St  John,  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Jc^n  River,  ii 
yields  annually  about  40,000  salmon,  12,000  to  K 
barrels  of  alewives,  and  about  1,000  barrels  of  shad, 
salmon  are  large  and  fine,  precisely  similar  to  the  sa 
of  Europe.  They  are  worth  at  St.  John  about  six-] 
sterling  per  pound,  and  are  sent  in  ice,  in  large  quanl 
to  the  United  States,  yiddiug  a  considerable  profit 
forming  a  valuable  export.  The  al&tffife  is  a  small  sp 
of  shad,  generally  known  in  New  Brunswick  by  the  i 
of  gaspereau ;  its  length  is  from  eight  to  ten  inchef 
erably  good  when  eaten  fresh,  early  in  spring,  but 
dry  when  salted.  It  is  exported  in  pickle  to  the  Sou 
States,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  slaves ;  in  that  hot  clii 
a  fatter  fish  will  not  keep.  Shad  are  taken  in  the  ] 
on  the  way  to  their  spawning  grounds,  which  are 
distance  above  tide-water.  The  river  shad  are  i 
inferior  to  those  taken  in  the  bay,  or  in  Cumbe 
Basin,  and,  when  salted,  are  but  little  superior  U 
gaspereau. 

The  fisheries  in  St.  John  harbor  give  employmei 
two  hundred  boats  and  five  hundred  men ;  their  val 
estimated  at  £20,000  sterling  annually. 

Thb  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. — ^The  fisheries  in 
gulf  are  prosecuted  only  from  April  until  the  end  of 
vember,  the  ice  preventing  their  being  followed  di 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  principal  fishery  is  for  cod ;  it  commenoes  eai 
June,  and  continues  until  late  in  November.  In  the  < 
part  of  the  season,  cod  are  taken  very  near  the  shorec 
the  season  advances,  they  draw  off  into  deep  water, 
best  fishing  grounds,  or,  rather,  those  most  frequa 
are  from  Point  Escuminac  to  Miscou,  and  thence  a 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur  to  the  Restigouoh^  The  fisher 
go  out  in  boats,  from  one  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  1 
in  the  morning,  and  when  at  the  longer  d^Vr^"^^  do 
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i^ctum  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  Their  boats 
%re  large,  bnt  not  decked ;  they  have  two  fore-and-aft 
Bails  and  a  jib.  Each  boat  is  managed  by  two  men,  and 
there  is  frequently  with  them  a  boy.  The  fishermen  gen- 
erally build  their  own  boats  during  winter :  the  keel  is 
of  birch  ;  the  timbers  of  cedar ;  and  the  planks  of  pine  or 
cedar.  Th#  boat  has  oars,  an  anchor  and  rope,  compass, 
and  small  oven  for  cooking ;  the  cost  is  about  £18  for 
each  boat  and  outfit.  A  boat  will  last  from  six  to  eight 
years,  and  so  will  the  sails  also,  with  care. 

It  is  considered  a  good  day's  fishing  at  Miscou,  or 
Shippagan,  for  one  of  these  boats  to  take  ten  quintals  of 
fish,  which  they  frequently  do.  When  first  caught,  112 
of  the  small  fish,  and  thirty  of  the  large  size,  are  reckoned 
to  the  quintal.  The  fishermen  generally  split,  salt,  and 
cure  their  own  fish ;  when  they  do  not,  252  lbs.  of  green 
fish,  salted  and  drained,  are  given  to  a  curer,  who  returns 
a  quintal,  or  112  lbs.  of  merchantable  dry  fish. 

The  Bay  of  Chaleur  cod  are  more  prized  in  the  markets 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  will  at  all  times  sell  there  more 
readily,  and  at  higher  prices  than  any  other.  They  are 
beautifully  white,  and  being  very  dry,  can  better  with- 
stand the  effects  of  a  hot  climate  and  long  voyage  than  a 
more  moist  fish.  The  peculiarity  of  their  being  smaller 
than  cod  caught  elsewhere,  is  also  of  great  importance  as 
r^ards  the  South  American  market,  for  which  they  are 
packed  in  tubs  of  a  peculiar  shape  called  "  drums,"  and 
into  which  they  are  closely  pressed  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful acrew. 

Hake  are  taken  abundantly  in  the  gulf,  at  night,  and 
on  muddy  bottoms,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  But  much 
more  attention  is  given  to  their  cure,  and  they  are  ex- 
ported under  the  name  of  "  ling."  The  haddock  abounds, 
but  the  pollock  are  not  found  in  the  gulf,  probably  from 
tilie  absence  of  those  rushing  tides  and  foaming  currents 
in  which  they  so  greatly  delight.  The  torsk,  or  cusk,  is 
more  common  than  in  Ae  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  dry-cured 
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as  a  ^^  8ca1e*fish«"  Halibut  are  often  taken.  Thejr  a 
in  slices  and  pickled  in  barrels^  in  which  state  thej  i 
half  the  price  of  the  best  herrings. 

Herrings  are  taken  everywhere  on  the  gnlf  coi 
New  Brunswick)  around  Miscou  Island,  and  withi 
Bay  of  Ghaleur.  Immediately  after  the  disappes 
of  the  ice,  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  vast 
titles  of  herrings  draw  near  the  shores  to  deposit 
spaMm;  the  fishing  continues  until  about  the  fi: 
June,  when,  the  spawning  being  concluded,  the  fish 
to  deep  water.  These  "spring-herrings,"  as  the; 
termed,  being  taken  in  the  very  act  of  spawning,  an 
and  poor ;  of  little  value  as  an  article  of  food,  whethei 
or  salted.  Other  herrings  appear  on  the  coast  abov 
20th  August,  and  remain  inshore  for  a  month ;  the 
called  "  fall-herrings."  They  are  fat^  and  in  goo( 
dition,  furnishing  excellent  food,  and  a  valuable  con 
ity  for  export.  It  is  admitted  that,  when  first  cf 
the  "fall-herrings"  are  fully  equal  in  every  respect  1 
best  Scotch  herrings ;  and  if  they  were  cured  in  the 
manner,  this  fishery,  from  the  increased  price  an 
mand,  would  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  fisher 
the  gulf. 

Mackerel  abound  in  the  gulf,  and  are  the  chief 
of  pursuit  with  the  numerous  American  fishing  i 
which  annually  resort  to  its  waters.    This  fishery  con 
ces  early  in  July,  and  continues  until  late  in  October, 
mackerel  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  are  | 
ally  very  poor;   they  improve  in  quality  as  the  t 
advances.     Those  taken  latest  are  by  far  the  best, 
large  and  fat,  and  in  the  finest  condition.     The  mai 
fishery,  as  such,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  follows 
New  Brunswick  fishermen.    They  take  small  quai 
only  with  hook  and  line,  to  serve  as  bait  for  cod ; 
a  few  are  taken  in  nets  along  the  coast  by  settlers, 
valuable  and  prolific,  though  somewhat  uncertain  fii 
has  as  yet  been  turned  to  very  little  account  by  the  ] 
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of  New  Brunswick ;  bnt,  if  properly  nndergtood,  may  be 
prosecuted  very  extensively,  and  with  much  profit,  for  the 
mackerel  of  the  gulf  bear  a  very  high  price,  and  are  in 
great  demand  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring,  the  alewife  or  gaspecau  enters  all  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  gulf,  between  Baie  Verte  and 
Shippagan,  and  many  thousands  of  barrels  are  taken 
annually.  The  striped  bass  abounds  all  along  the  same 
coast;  while  the  quantities  of  smelts  are  perfectly  pro- 
digious. The  sea-eels  are  uncommonly  large  and  fat,  and 
many  are  salted  for  exportation.  The  cunner,  or  sea- 
perch,  is  large  and  fine  in  the  gulf.  Shad  are  not  plenti- 
ful, and  those  taken  are  thin  and  of  small  size,  greatly 
inferior  to  those  caught  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  cape- 
lin  is  a  small  migratory  fish  from  four  to  seven  inches  in 
length,  not  unlike  the  smelt  It  is  a  very  delicate  fish, 
and  large  shoals  draw  near  the  shores  every  season,  at 
places  which  are  favorable  for  the  deposit  of  their  spawn. 
Flounders  are  found  everywhere  in  great  abundance  and 
variety,  as  also  the  tom-cod  and  the  skate ;  there  are  also 
other  fishes  of  less  value,  among  them  the  dog-fish,  the 
livers  of  which  yield  oil  largely. 

Salmon  of  the  finest  description  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers  fiowing  into  it.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Mi- 
ramichi,  more  than  400,000  lbs.  of  &esh  salmon  have 
been  put  up  in  a  single  season,  in  tin  cases  hermetically 
sealed,  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  shell-fish  of  the  gulf  consist  of  oysters,  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  lobsters,  in  exceeding  abundance ;  large  and 
small  clams,  in  great  quantities;  crabs,  periwinkles, 
shrimps,  mussels,  and  razor-fish,  are  found  everywhere,  in 
profusion. 

BivsB  Fisheries. — The  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams,  which  so  bountifully  water  New  Brunswick,  are 
filled  with  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  va- 
riety.   Besides  those  fishes  which  enter  from  the  sea,  in- 
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dnding  the  salittoii,  the  shady  the  gaspereau,  the  0 
bass,  the  smelty  the  silver^el,  the  sea-tront,  an< 
storgeoDy  there  are  others  which  remain  conBtant 
fresh  water,  and  may  be  taken  readily. 

The  finest  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  is  the  red  or 
treaty  which  is  fonnd  in  nearly  every  lake  and  strei 
New  Bmnswieky  up  to  three  ponnds  in  weight,  and 
times  eren  larger,  affording  excellent  sport  to  the  a 
and  most  delicious  food.    In  the  ooid  waters  of  the 
and  deep  lakes  the  great  gray  trout  is  canght, 
twelve  poonds  in  weight,  but  these  are  not  of  so  fine  a 
as  the  brook  tront    The  striped  bass    passes  much 
time  in  fresh  water ;  it  is  a  good  fish  for  the  table, 
sometimes  taken  of  the  weight  of  twenty  pounds  ax 
wards.     After  the  fishes  of  the  salmon  family,  it 
questionably  the  most  sporting  fish  in  North  Americ 
flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  well  flavored.     The  small 
bass,  commonly  called  the  '^  white  perch,"  is  an  ex( 
fish ;  it  abounds  in  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries, 
not  found  in  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf. — The  ] 
perch,  the  roach,  the  dace,  the  gudgeon,  the  car 
sucker,  and  the  chub,  are  all  found  in  the  fresh  wat 
New  Brunswick ;  as  also  the  white  fish,  commonly 
the  ^'  gizzard  fish,"  and  spotted  bu)*bot,  usually  desi; 
'^  fresh-water  cusk,"  both  good  in  their  season.    £e 
found  everywhere,  scarcely  any  piece  of  water  being 
out  them. 

Sturgeon  of  large  size  ascend  several  of  the  pri 
rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.    They  are  som< 
caught,  but  their  flesh,  being  coarse  and  strong,  is 
eaten,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fishes  of  better  qi 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  official  val 
pounds  sterling,  of  the  fish  exported  from  New  Brao 
during  six  years,  distinguishing  the  several  countr 
which  the  same  were  exported :— 
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Tt  whafteoBilrtML 

United  Kingdom 

North  American  Colonies. 

West  Indies 

Other  British  Oolonies. . . 

United  States. 

Foreign  States. 


£ 
1,835 
11,061 
1,911 
55 
8,400 
4,067 


last 

£ 

2,613 

16,507 

489 

1,761 

14,281 

3,320 


Totals,   27,319138,971 


1808. 

£ 

6,185 
9,792 
1,778 
1,274 
22,934 
4,096 


46,069 


1868L 

£ 

14,605 

16,669 

788 

496 

18,609 

6,793 


66,960 


1804. 

£ 
12,286 
13,713 
1,841 

19,'6V6 
8,830 


66,346 


laOB^ 

£ 

8,563 

12,234 

782 

990 

19,029 

4,716 

47,193 


It  is  believed  that  this  statement  does  not  include  the 
▼alue  of  mach  of  the  fresh  fish  which  is  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  ice,  or  of  the  larger  quantities  of  fresh  and  half- 
cured  fish  which  go  from  the  fishing  grounds  in  coasting 
and  ta*ading  vessels,  without  being  reported. 

OBOLOGT  OF  THB  PBOVINOR. 

So  large  a  proportion  of  New  Brunswick  is  now  covered 
with  dense  forest,  and,  as  yet,  has  been  so  imperfectly  ex- 
plored, that  no  very  precise  description  of  the  geological 
formation  of  the  country  can  be  given.  At  present  it  can 
only  be  stated  generally,  that  according  to  the  information 
hitherto  obtained,  New  Brunswick  consists  mainly  of  cer- 
tain rocks,  which  may  be  thus  described : 

1.  The  primary  rocks  of  granite^  gneiaB,  and  tryica  slatey 
which  form  a  broad  belt  extending  directly  across  the 
province,  near  its  centre,  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
This  belt  is  a  spur  or  branch  of  the  great  chain  of  Alle- 
ghany moontains.  It  enters  the  province  from  the  United 
States  above  Woodstock,  embracing  Mars  Hill,  near  the 
Des  Chutes  river,  and  the  range  of  hills  Idiown  as  the 
Tobique  mountains,  all  of  which,  however,  are  less  than 
2,000  feet  in  height,  except  one,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  2,170  feet  At  the  western  end,  this  belt  of  hilly  coun- 
try is  supposed  to  be  forty  miles  wide ;  it  narrows  gradually 
in  its  north-easterly  course,  and  the  hills  decrease  in  height, 
until  they  finally  disappear  before  reaching  the  Bay  of 
Ohaleur,  near  Bathurst. 

Another  belt  of  similar  rocks  enters  the  province  from 
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the  westward,  at  the  Chepatnecticook  Lakes  and  Biver 
St.  Croix,  and  also  pursues  a  north-easterly  course  to  Bull 
Moose  Hill,  near  the  Bellisle  in  King's  county,  soon  after 
which  it  disappears  on  meeting  the  coal  measures.  The 
Nerepis  Hills  are  in  this  belt,  which  is  narrower  and  less 
elevated  than  that  to  the  northward. 

Both  these  belts  of  granitic  rocks  form  anticlinal  ridges, 
against  which  the  stratified  masses  lean,  or  they  border 
immense  troughs  containing  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations.  The  regions  they  occupy  are  generally  stony, 
often  rocky,  and  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  In  the  less 
rocky  portions  excellent  soils  are  frequently  found  when 
the  loose  stones  are  removed. 

The  trap  rocks,  which  inclnde /dspaVj  hdsaU,  porphyry^ 
greenrstone  trapy  and  others  of  a  volcanic  character,  are 
found  largely  in  connection  with  these  belts  of  primary 
rocks,  into  which  they  send  numerous  dikes,  veins,  and 
intruding  masses.     A  tract  of  trap  rocks,  associated  with 
granite  and  sienite,  and  frequently  passing  into  the  true 
granitic  rock,  extends  from  Chamcook,  near  St.  Andrew's, 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county  of  St.  John.    Tliis 
tract  is  on  the  average  about  ten  miles  in  width,  and  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
JFundy,  with  the  north-easterly  course  of  which  it  runs 
nearly  .parallel.     These  trap  rocks  occupy  a  large  space  in 
the  counties  of  King's,  St.  John,  and  Charlotte;  the  lofty 
columnar  basalt,  of  the  island  of  Grand  Manan,  is  espe- 
cially remarkable.   They  form  in  general  a  poor  and  rugged 
country,  bift  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  presence  of 
unfertile  soils,  because  they  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
lime.    This  chemical  character  eminei^ly  distinguishes 
the  trap  from  the  granitic  rocks ;  and  the  soils  formed  from 
each  of  these  classes  of  rocks  respectively,  differ  widely, 
and  require  entirely  different  modes  of  treatment.    When- 
ever the  trap  rocks  crumble,  from  the  action  of  the  weather 
or  other  causes,  as  frequently  happens,  they  form  reddish    II 
soils  of  much  richness ;  and  when  these  soils  are  deep^    L] 
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^faej  may  be  profitably  applied  as  covering  to  other  Boils 
of  an  inferior  character. 

2.  The  l/mer  Silurian  rocks,  which  form  a  broad  belt 
South  of  the  Tobique  hills,  running  parallel  with  the 
x^orth-easterly  course  of  that  range,  and  sweeping  around 
^lie  western  end  of  the  coal  measures.  The  slates  of  this 
±:<)rmation  are  composed  of  beds  of  clay  that  have  been 

ually  consolidated,  in  which  there  is  no  lime.     They 
brm  soils  of  medium  and  inferior  quality,  which  require 
drainage  and  the  free  use  of  lime. 

3.  The  upper  Silurian  rocks,  which  cover  nearly  the 
"%^hole  northern  portion  of  New  Brunswick,  from  the  To- 
bique hills  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province,  at 
the  48th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  where  this  formation 
"is  met  by  the  lofty  mountain  ridges  of  6asp6.  The  coun- 
ties of  Carleton,  Victoria,  and  Restigouch6,  rest  principally 
^)n  this  formation,  which  furnishes  a  large  portion  of  the 

Tichest  upland  soil  of  New  Brunswick.  Among  the  upper 
Silurian  rocks  of  this  region  are  beds  of  valuable  lime- 
stone, frequently  abounding  in  characteristic  fossils.  The 
Tocks  themselves  are  generally  slaty  clays,  more  or  less 
hard,  containing  lime  in  considerable  quantity  as  an  in- 
gredient, and  crumbling  down  into  soils  of  much  richness, 
and  sometimes  of  great  tenacity.  These  soils  are  of  a 
heavier  character  than  those  of  the  coal  measures,  and 
infinitely  more  fertile. 

The  upper  Silurian  rocks  are  also  found  skirting  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  forming  a  belt  of  unequal  width,  from  the  Saint 
Oroix  to  Point  Wolf,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  John 
county.  The  southern  part  of  Charlotte,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  St.  John  county,  are  in  this  formation.  The  rocks 
of  this  district  have  been  heretofore  classed  as  lower  Silu- 
rian ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  belong 
to  the  upper  Silurian,  and  have  been  greatly  changed  by 
igneous  action.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by  the  presence 
of  large  bods  of  limestone,  which  especially  distinguish 
this  district;  and  by  the  presence  of  fossils  in  the  slates 
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which  are  less  metamorphosed.  They  are  not  altogether 
incapable  of  yielding  good  soils ;  but  this  portion  of  the 
province  is,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  soils  of  an 
inferior  character. 

4.  The  lower  carboniferoths  rocks,  or  red  sandstone, 
which  form  a  narrow  belt  everywhere  between  the  Silurian 
rocks  and  those  of  the  coal  measures.  They  are  also  found 
extensively  in  Westmorland,  Albert,  Eling's,  Queen's,  Oaile- 
ton,  and  Gloucester ;  with  small  patches  in  St.  John  and 
Charlotte  counties.  In  these  sandstones,  which  are  sii- 
nated  beneath  the  coal  measures,  large  deposits  of  gypsum 
are  found,  and  salt  springs  often  occur.  This  formatioD 
consists  chiefly  of  red  conglomerate,  fine-grained  red  sand- 
stone, and  beds  of  red  clay.  The  conglomerate  does  not 
produce  so  good  a  soil  as  the  fine-grained  red  sandstone^ 
which  crumbles  into  red  and  sandy  soils,  light  and  easy  to 
work,  often  fertile,  and  under  proper  management  yieldiD^ 
good  crops.  The  beds  of  red  day,  often  called  red  mari, 
are  interstratified  with  beds  of  red  sandstone,  and  crnmbk 
down  into  soils  which  vary  from  a  fine  red  loam  to  a  ridi 
red  clay.  In  the  neighborhood  of  lime,  these  sandstcwes 
are  themselves  rich  in  lime ;  and  when  associated  with 
gypsum,  combine  to  form  some  of  the  most  generally  use- 
ful, and,  when  properly  drained,  some  of  the  most  valuable 
upland  soils  in  the  province. 

5.  The  carboniferous  rocks,  or  coal  measures,  whieh 
cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, consist  chiefly  of  gray  sandstones  of  various  tinti) 
but  sometimes  of  a  dark  and  greenish  hue,  and  at  otheis 
of  a  pale  yellow  color.  The  district  occupied  by  these 
coal  measures,  extends  along  the  whole  gulf  shore  of  this 
province,  from  the  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  Bale 
Verte,  nearly  to  Bathurst  on  the  Bay  of  Ohaleur,  without 
interruption.  It  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  counties 
of  Gloucester  and  Northumberland ;  the  whole  of  Kent; 
the  most  considerable  portions  of  Westmorland,  Queen's^ 
«nd  Sudbury ;  and  extends  also  into  Albert^  £ing%  9B^ 
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oountieB.  This  coal  measnre  district  is  distmgnished 
>  general  flatness  of  its  surface,  gently  undulating, 
'er,  intersected  bj  numerous  rivers  and  several  large 
but  consisting  principally  of  table  lands,  more  or 
[evated,  over  which  forests  of  mixed  growth  extend 
ry  direction.  The  sandstones  of  this  formation  con- 
incipally  of  silicious  matter,  cemented  together  by 
11  proportion  of  clay,  chiefly  decayed  felspar;  they 
Ae  readily,  form  light  soils,  pale  in  color  and  easily 
d,  retaining  little  water,  ploughed  with  facility  early 
ing  and  late  in  autumn,  but  needing  much  manure, 
ibject  to  being  parched  up  in  hot  and  dry  summers, 
of  these  sandstones,  however,  contain  greater  pro- 
ns  of  clay,  and  form  stifier  soils;  others,  that  are 
or  gray  internally,  weather  of  a  red  color,  and  form 
h  soils  of  good  quality. 

las  been  remarked,  that  the  coal  measures  of  New 
•wick  contain  a  smaller  variety  of  sandstones  than 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  are  free  from  those 
beds  of  dark-colored  shale  which  occur  in  the  coal- 
res  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  soils  there,  lying 
the  richest  coal-fields,  are  often  miserably  poor,  and 
Y  inferior  to  those  furnished  by  the  carboniferous 
of  New  Brunswick. 

I?be  tertiart/  deposits,  which  are  found  at  numerous 
ies  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These 
b  of  beds  of  sand,  marly  clay,  and  marl,  forming  low 
)arly  level  tracts,  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  frequently 
ling  some  distance  from  the  shores.  In  the  marl 
larly  clay  of  this  formation,  the  remains  of  marine 
Is  and  plants  are  found  in  profusion.  In  the  coun- 
'  Qloucester  and  Bestigouch6,  on  the  coast  of  the 
haleur,  these  are  similar  to  animals  and  plants  which 
dst  in  the  province,  and  the  marls  of  that  district 
herefore  be  referred  to  the  pUooene  period  of  the 
tertiary  formation. 
re  are  two  kinds  of  aUuvium  in  the  provinoe,  the 
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fresh-water  and  the  marine,  both  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
first  of  these,  composed  of  the  particles  of  rocks  detached 
by  the  frost,  heat,  and  moisture,  which  cause  rapid  disin- 
tegration, are  carried  downward  by  the  rains,  and  trans- 
ported by  the  floods  in  early  spring  along  the  valleys  and 
river  sides,  where,  being  deposited,  they  form  the  fertile 
intervales  that  border  nearly  every  river  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  marine  alluvia  are  carried  inwards  by  the 
rapid  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  spread  along  its 
estuaries,  where,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  become  grass- 
bearing  marshes,  and  being  rescued  from  the  sea  bj 
embankments,  finally  produce  clover  and  wheat.  Tbeee 
^^  diked  marshes,"  as  they  are  termed,  possess  extraordinary 
and  enduring  fertility,  and  exist  extensively  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Westmorland  and  Albert,  near  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  tides  rise  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet  and  upwards. 

For  information  under  this  head  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Gesner,  Dr.  Robb,  Professor  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Logan  of  Canada,  in  addition  to  his  own  observa- 
tions in  every  part  of  New  Brunswick. 

MINES,  MINERALS  AND  QUABRDSa 

As  the  geological  character  of  New  Brunswick  can  sB 
yet  be  but  imperfectly  described,  its  minerals,  at  the  pres- 
ent, are  therefore  only  partially  known.  The  principal 
mineral  substances  hitherto  found  in  the  province  are  tf 
follows : — 

1.  Bituminous  coal,  of  good  quality,  found  in  nnm^poufl 
localities  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  province,  of  the  £fct 
and  caking  description,  like  the  Newcastle  coal  o£  England 
No  seam  of  this  coal  thicker  than  twenty-one  inches  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  principal  workings  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grand  Lake,  Queen's  coimty,  and  the  seam 
is  found,  on  the  average,  at  about  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface.    In  1851,  nine  hundred  and  forty  tons  were  rail 

2.  A  highly  bituminous  mineral,  found  near  the  Petico- 
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diac  river,,  in  Albert  countj.  A  Bcientific  dispute  has 
arisen  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  mineral,  which 
one  party  designates  asphaltej  and  the  other  pitch  coal; 
hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  it  as  a  new  mineral, 
under  the  name  of  albertite.  It  is  valuable  for  making 
the  best  illuminating  gas,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  liquid  h7dro-<^arbons  and  illuminating  and  lubri- 
cating oils,  which  are  distilled  from  it.  The  seam  at  pres- 
ent worked  is  vertical,  and  on  the  average  about  six  feet 
wide.  The  deposit  is  supposed  to  be  extensive.  In  1851^ 
fifteen  hundred  tons  were  raised. 

3.  Iron  ores,  of  various  descriptions  and  qualities,  are 
found  in  almost  every  section  of  New  Brunswick.  An 
inexhaustible  bed  of  hematite  has  been  found  at  Wood- 
stock, near  the  river  St.  John ;  extensive  iron-works  have 
been  constructed  there,  and  in  1851,  eight  hundred  and 
ten  tons  were  smelted.  Ko  other  iron-works  have  yet 
been  established  in  the  province,  although  rich  ores  exist 
abundantly,  especially  in  King's  and  Queen's  counties. 

4.  Various  ores  of  manganese  have  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  iron  ore  of  Woodstock.  Gray  oxide  of 
manganese,  highly  crystaUized  and  of  fine  quality,  has 
been  worked  to  some  extent  on  the  Tattagouche  river, 
near  Bathurst,  and  thence  shipped  to  England.  Black 
oxide  of  manganese  has  been  found  near  Quaco,  and  of 
this  considerable  quantities  have,  at  different  periods,  been 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

5.  Plumbago  {graphite)  exists  in  one  of  the  largest  beds 
known  in  America,  at  the  falls  near  the  city  of  St.  John. 
It  approaches  in  some  degree  to  a  metamorphosed  coal, 
but  is  still  sufficiently  pure  for  the  manufacture  of  lustre, 
and  preparation  of  moulds  for  iron  castings.  It  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent;  in  1853,  eighty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  were  exported. 

6.  Ores  of  lead  (ffolena)  have  been  found  on  the  island 
of  Campo  Bello ;  also  at  Norton,  in  King's  county,  and 
lately  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tobique,  of  very  good 
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qnalitf .  TSie  extent  of  the  deposit,  tt  tiie  several 
mentioned,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

7.  Graj  siilphuret  of  copper  has  been  found  in 
quantities  on  the  shores  of  the  Baj  of  Fondy,  in  Oh 
oonnty.  It  has  also  been  foand  on  the  left  bank 
rirer  Nepieignit,  near  Bathnrst,  and  a  eompan 
formed  some  years  since  to  work  the  deposit ;  b 
irregular  distribution  of  the  mineral  rendered  their 
tions  uncertain,  and  the  mine  has  been  abandoned. 

SL  Gtvtnite,  of  the  best  description,  is  found  on  tii 
bank  of  the  Saint  John,  above  the  Long  Reach,  in 
county.  Quarries  were  opened  there  some  yean 
and  many  public  and  private  buildings  in  the  eiti^ 
John  are  built  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  the  granite  q 
tha?e.  Although  it  exists  lai^y  in  other  portion! 
pioyince,  no  other  qmuries  have  yet  been  worked. 

9.  Gypsum  exists  in  abundance  at  Hillsborough 
four  miles  from  the  Feticodiac  river,  to  whidi  it  if 
ported  on  a  tramway,  and  thence  shipped  in  lai^  < 
ties  to  the  United  States.  It  is  also  found  extensi 
Martin's  Head,  in  St  John  county ;  at  Sussex  Y 
Sing's  county ;  and  near  the  river  Tobique,  in  Y 
county.  There  is  also  a  deposit  near  Oape  Merai^ 
Westmorland.  A  snow-white  gypsum,  compact,  t 
cent,  and  approaching  the  finest  alabaster,  is  li 
found  at  Hillsborough,  in  considerable  quantity 
works  readily  in  the  lathe,  and  makes  beautiful  oras 
The  quantity  of  gypsum  quarried  in  1861  was  5,46 
In  1853,  no  less  than  16,712  tons  w^re  exported. 

10.  Limestones  are  found  in  various  districts,  b 
principally  burned  for  quick-lime,  in  large  quantitie 
the  city  of  St.  John,  at  L'Etang,  in  Charlotte  couni 
at  Petit  Kocher,  on  the  Bay  of  Ohaleur.  Elilns  € 
other  places,  where  quick-lime  is  burnt  on  a  small 
for  local  consumption.  Hydraulic  limestones  hav 
noticed  in  many  localities.  The  old  mountain  limi 
abounding  with  fossils,  is  found  near  the  Ocnaboj 
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In  Qneen's  county,  in  its  naual  position  with  reference  to 
the  coal  measures ;  the  whole  thickness  of  the  band  does 
not,  however,  exceed  one  thousand  feet  Magnesian 
limestone  has  been  noticed  near  the  coal  mines  at  Salmon 
river,  in  Queen's  county.  In  1851,  the  quantity  of  lime 
burned  was  35,699  casks,  of  five  bushels  each. 

11.  Marbles  of  very  fair  quality  are  worked  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  John,  and  are  also  found  near  Musquash,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  well  as  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Ghaleur. 

12.  Superior  dark-red  sandstones,  as  also  gray  and 
other  sandstones,  are  quarried  at  Mary's  Point  and  Grind- 
stone Island,  in  Albert  county,  and  thence  exported  to 
some  extent.  These  sandstones  are  found  in  large  blocks, 
and  are  prized  for  building  purposes.  Excellent  blue 
flagstones  are  likewise  found  at  Grindstone  Island.  Good 
sandstones  for  buildings  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miramichi,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  parts  of  the  coal 
measures. 

13.  Grindstones  are  manufactured  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  the  counties  of  Albert  and  Westmorland,  as 
also  at  Miramichi,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
at  New  Bandon  and  Caraqaet.  They  form  an  export  of 
much  value.    There  were  68,949  grindstones  made  in  1851. 

14.  Fine  oil-stone  {nova<mlite\  equal  to  Turkish,  is 
found  at  Cameron's  Cove,  near  the  northern  head  of 
Grand  Manan,  whence  American  citizens  carry  it  off  in 
quantities.  Excellent  blue  whetstone  has  been  worked  to 
some  extent  near  the  Sevogle,  a  tributary  to  the  North- 

I  West  Miramichi.  Fine  stone  of  the  like  description  is 
also  procured  from  the  banks  of  the  Moose  Horn  brook, 
in  King's  county. 

15.  Double  refracting  or  Iceland  spar,  of  Ihe  best  de- 
scription for  optical  purposes,  is  found  at  Belledune,  in 
the  county  of  Re8tigouch6. 

16.  Hoofing  slate  {argillacetms  slate)  of  good  quality  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tattagouche,  near  Bathurst, 
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and  the  roof  of  the  court-house  at  that  place  is  covered 
with  it.  Similar  slate  has  been  observed  at  the  narrows  of 
the  Tobique  river,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St  John, 
about  three  miles  above  Green  river,  in  Madawaska. 

17.  Iron  pyrites,  or  svlphuret  of  iron^  abounds  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cop- 
peras when  it  occurs  in  veins.  Where  dikes  of  trap-rock 
have  been  injected  into  slate,  the  latter  is  often  found 
charged  with  pyrites  ;  and  this  pyrUiferoua  slate  is  an 
article  of  much  economical  value,  as,  by  a  very  simple 
process,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  both  copperas  and  alum. 

18.  Bituminous  shale,  a  variety  of  argiUaceoua  slate,  is 
found  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Memramcook 
river,  near  Dorchester,  in  Westmorland — and  throughout 
a  large  district  in  that  vicinity.  This  shale  is  highly 
charged  with  bitumen ;  and  from  it  naphtha  is  distilled,  as 
also  a  new  liquid  hydro-carbon  which  has  been  designat- 
ed kerosene.  Atmospheric  air,  after  being  passed  through 
this  liquid,  becomes  a  powerful  illuminating  gas.  A  min- 
eral oil  is  also  obtained  by  distillation  from  this  shale, 
and  from  it  parajme  is  made,  a  valuable  substance  for  lu- 
bricating machinery.  Liquid  bitumen,  or  naphtha  in  its 
natural  state,  is  found  in  small  quantities  flowing  from 
this  shale,  in  several  places. 

19.  Plastic  clay,  for  bricks  and  pottery,  exists  in  large 
beds  in  many  districts,  and  is  often  found  of  very  fine 
quality.  Beds  of  fire-clay  are  found  beneath  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  wherever  it  exists  in  New  Brunswick.  A  large 
outcrop  of  this  valuable  clay  has  been  observed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salmon  River,  near  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Lake,  in  Queen's  county. 

20.  Peat,  of  good  quality  for  fuel,  exists  in  large  tracts, 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Queen's,  and  Sun- 
bury.  There  are  two  extensive  deposits,  washed  by  the 
sea,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Miramichi — the  one  at 
the  Black  Lands,  near  Tabusintac ;  and  the  other  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  at  Point  Escuminac 
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SI.  Bnlphate  of  barytes  has  been*  found  north  of  Fort 
Howe,  near  the  city  of  St.  John,  and  is  said  to  exist  in 
other  localities. 

22.  Felspar,  in  large  crystals,  has  been  frequently  seen 
in  those  granitic  rocks  which  intersect  gneiss.  When 
pare,  this  mineral  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  porcelain. 

28.  Milk-white  quartz,  in  veins  and  beds  more  or  less 
^rteosiye,  occurs  in  numerous  localities.  This  substance 
may  be  profitably  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
l^lasa.  Quartz  crystals,  both  limpid  and  smoky,  are 
found  in  many  places.  The  finest  pure  crystals  have  been 
procured  near  the  Musquash  river,  in  the  county  of  St. 
J<An. 

'24.  Ochres  and  the  ochreous  earths  are  found,  in  beds 
•of  considerable  thickness,  in  the  sandstones  of  the  coal 
measures.  From  some  of  the  ochres,  of  a  ferruginous 
ickfliracter,  fire-proof  paints  have  been  manufactured,  at 
>tlie  Soadouc  river,  near  Shediac,  in  Westmorland. 

25.  Chlorite,  the  famous  pipe-stone  of  the  Indians,  called 
rby  them  Tamaganopey  is  procured  at  Grand  Manan,  and 
:alflo  nt  the  Tomaganops  brook,  a  tributary  of  the  North- 
Wmt  Miramichi,  in  Northumberland.  WTien  first  procured 
firom  its  native  bed  it  is  of  a  dark-green  color,  compact, 
•oft,  and  easily  worked;  by  the  moderate  action  of  fire,  it 
beeomes  very  black  and  (^uite  hard. 

26.  Jade  {nephrite)^  a  stone  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
:neM  and  tenacity,  of  a  light-green  color,  and  of  an  oily 
-trppearance  when  polished,  is  found  in  the  province,  in 

localities  known  to  the  Indians.  Some  of  them  possess 
ancient  sealping-knives  and  other  weapons  of  jade,  neatly 
(polished,  and  bearing  a  fine  cutting  edge. 

27.  Jasper  is  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Cha> 
leur,  and  other  localities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  prov- 
mee.  The  ancient  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  and  other 
.Indian  implements  of  stone,  for  use  in  war  or  the  chase^ 
were  chiefly  formed  of  native  blood-red  jasper,  exceeding- 
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Ij  fine  and  hard,  oft^ntimeB  emulating  the  appear 
the  Bemipellucid  gems. 

28.  Hornstone,  or  ohert^  is  frequently  found 
primary  rocks,  and  has  been  especially  noticed  at 
Manan  and  the  Gannet  Bock.  It  has  been  seen  of 
colors,  and  somewhat  translucent.  The  Indians  f 
used  chert  for  the  heads  of  their  spears  and  an 
though  these  were  sometimes  formed  of  white  qua 

29.  Soapstone  {steatite)  is  found  in  the  northern 
the  province  by  the  Indians.    Cooking  pots,  an 
utensils  of  soapstone,  are  often  found  near  their 
camping-grounds. 

80.  Salt-springs,  affording  a  copious  supply  ol 
exist  at  Sussex  Yale,  from  which  salt  has  been  n 
tured  for  many  years,  by  evaporation  in  boiling 
salt  is  peculiarly  fine,  and  is  supposed  to  impr 
fiavor  of  the  excellent  butter  made  in  that  valley, 
springs  are  also  found  along  a  small  tributary  of  tl 
mond  river,  in  King's  county,  and  near  the  river  T 
in  Victoria. 

The  origin  of  these  springs  is  yet  an  unsettled  q 
and  whether  they  arise  from  some  imknown  c 
action  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  are  produced 
solution  of  beds  of  rock-salt,  remains  to  be  determ 

81.  Sulphureous  and  ferruginous  springs,  un* 
emitting  carburetted  hydrogen,  are  found  in  m 
localities,  in  the  coal  measures  and  slates  of  the  pi 
but  as  none  of  their  waters  have  yet  been  anal; 
precise  description  can  be  given  of  their  several  q 

Very  many  of  the  various  minerals  above  d 
have  been  observed  by  the  writer,  in  the  localiti( 
tioned ;  and  there  is  reason  to  beh'eve  that  others 
found  as  the  country  becomes  cleared  and  more  n 
explored. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  already  mentioned,  1 
ner  states,  that  Talc  and  Talcose  Slate,  Mid 
Thompsonite,  Stilbite,  Apophyllite,  Tourmaline, 
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tine,  Iserine,  Asbestos,  Amethysts,  Agates,  and  Gramets, 
exi^t  in  New  Brunswick,  but  he  does  not  indicate  their 
several  localities. 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

The  advantages  of  New  Brunswick  for  ship-building 
were  apparent  to  its  earliest  settlers.  Jonathan  Leavitt, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  built 
a  small  schooner  there  before  1770.  This  vessel  was  named 
the  "Monneguash,"  that  being  the  Indian  name  of  the 
rocky  peninsula  on  which  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of 
St.  John  now  stands.  In  1773,  a  large  schooner  was  built 
at  Miramichi,  and  named  the  '*  Miramichi,"  by  William 
Davidson,  the  first  British  settler  on  that  river.  From 
these  two  schooners  the  province  dates  its  ship-building, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  with  it,  gradually 
increasing  until  it  has  attained  its  present  extent  and  value. 

The  forests  of  New  Brunswick  supply  timber  of  large 
size,  in  any  quantity,  for  building  ships  of  the  first  class. 
Such  ships  are  principally  built  of  black  birch  and  larch, 
or  hackmatack.  The  black  birch  is  used  for  the  keel,  floor 
timbers,  and  lower  planking;  larch  or  hackmatack  for  all  the 
other  timbers,  knees,  and  upper  planking.  American  live 
and  white  oak  are  imported  for  the  stems  and  posts  of  su- 
perior ships,  and  pit<;h  pine  for  beams.  White  pine  is  used 
for  the  cabins^ and  interior  finishing,  and  for  masts.  The 
black  spruce  furnishes  as  fine  yards  and  topmasts  as  any  in 
the  world.  Elm,  beech,  maple,  cedar,  and  spruce,  are  used 
in  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  second  class,  and  for 
small  vessels. 

Ship-building  is  prosecuted  more  extensively  than  else 
where  at  the  ports  of  St.  John  and  Miramichi,  where  it 
first  commenced.  Vessels  are  also  built  at  St.  Andrew's  ; 
at  various  coves  and  harbors  on  the  Bay  of  Fimdy,  es- 
pecially at  Teignmouth  and  Quaco ;  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  John,  for  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
Kennebeckacis,  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  at  the  Grand 
Lake.    Latterly,  ship-building  has  been  prosecuted  to  a 
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eonfliderable  extent  on  the  banks  cf  the  Feticodiac  rirer, 
and  at  Sackville,  in  Cnmberland  Basin.  Within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^  vessels  bare  been  chieflj  built  hith' 
erto  at  Shemogne,  Coeagne,  Bnctoache,  Ricfaibacto,  Eoa 
chibougaac,  Miramichi,  and  Shippagan ;  at  !^|ithiuBt  and 
at  Dalhonsie,  within  the  Bay  of  Ghalenr ;  and  at  CambeltoD 
on  the  Bestigouch6« 

One  of  Lloyd's  surveyors  now  resides  in  New  Rtii»- 
wick,  and  all  large  vessels  are  subjected  to  his  strict  and 
careful  supervision  while  in  course  of  construction.  Ships 
built  under  his  inspection  are  classed  before  they  go  to 
sea ;  and  such  ships  have  justly  attained  a  high  character. 
The  "Marco  Polo,"  renowned  for  her  sailing  qualities,  wa» 
built  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  and  has  been  followed  by 
a  fleet  of  other  ships,  equally  tamoud  for  their  strength, 
speed,  and  durability. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  new  vessels  registered 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  their  tonnage,  in 
each  year  from  the  year  1825  to  the  year  1860,  both  yean 
inclusive,  including  vessels  built  for  owners  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  sent  home  under  certificate  or  govemor'a 
pass. 


Tear.    Vo.  of  tMMla.    Tons. 

1826 120 28,893 

1826 130 31,620 


1827 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 


99 21,806 

.  71 16,656 

.  64 8,450 

.  62 9,242 

.  61 8,571 

.  70 14,081 

.  97 17,837 

.  92 24,140 

.  97 25,796 

.100 29,643 

.  99 27,288 

.122 29,167 

.164 46,864 

.168 64,104 

119 47,140 

.  87 22,840 


1843. 
1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1867. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 


Hoi  of  Teaseliu 

64 

....  87 

....  92 

....124 

...,115 

86 

....119 

....  86 

....  99 

....118 

122 

136 

96 

129 

....148 

....  75 

....  93 

100 


.14,650 

.28,9tl 
.40^38$ 
.63,3« 
.23,793 
.39,280 
.30,35« 
.49.696 
.M,399 

.71,428 
.99,420 
.H601 
.79,90T 


.9«,2« 
.38,330 
.41,001 


The  vessels  built  in  1863,  it  will  be  observed,  were  d 
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large  size^  averaging  no-  less  than  585  tons  each.  The 
proportions  in  which  they  were  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  province,  in  1854,  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
statement  jfrom  the  ports  of  registry : — St.  John,  94  vessels, 
56,4:53  tons;  Miramichi,  31  vessels,  13,205  tons;  St. 
Andrews,  7  vessels,  1,771  tons.  The  vessels  roistered  at 
Hiramichi  include  all  those  built  in  the  gulf;  and  those 
registered  at  St.  Andrews  include  all  that  were  built  in 
Charlotte  county. 

At  an  average  of  eight  pounds  sterling  per  ton,  the 
vessds  built  in  1854  were  worth  £795,408  sterling.  As 
fully  half  the  cost  of  each  ship  is  expended  in  labor,  the 
value  of  employment  afforded  by  ship-building  in  New 
Brunswick  may  be  readily  estimated.  The  amount  of 
dailv  labor  in  and  about  the  hull  and  spars  of  a  ship,  is, 
on  tne  average,  ten  days  for  each  registered  ton. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick on  the  3l8t  December  of  each  year,  from  1854  to 
1860,  respectively,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Saint  John.  MinunJchL         Saint  Andrews.      ■   -    Totd. 

Teir.  Na      Tons.  No.      Tons.  No.     Tonn  No.      Toiui 

1S64....582  119,695....  103  10,063. ..  .193  11,696. ..  .878  141,464. 

1855 666  110,451 105  15,269 195  12,672 866  138,292 

1856 685  135,713 110  16,051 197  12,462 892  164,226 

1S57 543  133,669 126  18,363 188  8,476 867  160,608 

1868 497  114,457 119  14,926 196  9,713 812  139,096 

1869 489  112,420 126  13,656 196  8,079 811  134,065 

1S60 492  123,425 132  14,910 201  8,748 826  147,083 

KILLS  AND  MANUFACTORIES. 

The  nnmber  of  saw-mills  has  increased  very  mnch  in 
New  Bmnswick  of  late  years;  and  recently  they  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  their  constmction  and  machinery. 
Water  power  is  still  nsed  very  extensively ;  but  the  number 
of  mills  worked  by  steam  is  becoming  large,  especially  at 
and  near  the  various  sea-ports.  In  18&8,  the  number  of 
saw*mills  in  the  province  was  estimated  at  two  hundred 
and  thirty ;  by  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  saw-mills  had  thea  ipcueased  to  fi^e  hundred 
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and  eighty-four — giving  employment  to  4,80S  men.  Utoj 
saw-mills  on  a  large  scale  have  since  been  erected. 

By  the  census  of  1851,  it  also  appears  that  there  were 
then  in  the  province,  261  grist-mills,  employing  366  men; 
125  tanneries,  employing  255  men ;  11  foundries,  employ- 
ing 242  men ;  52  carding  and  weaving  eetablishments, 
employing  96  persons :  and  that  there  were  also  5,475 
hand-looms,  at  which  622,237  yards  of  cloth  were  made 
in  a  year ;  this  was  chiefly  coarse  woollen,  for  farmers' 
use.  There  were  eight  breweries,  manufacturing  annually 
100,975  gallons  of  malt  liquor ;  and  94  other  manufactiu> 
ing  establishments,  giving  employment  to  953  persons. 

The  value  of  various  articles  manufactured  in  the  prov- 
ince in  1851,  is  thus  stated : — ^boots  and  shoes,  £89,367 ; 
leather,  £45,162;  candles,  £19,860;  wooden  ware  (not 
cabinet-work),  £20,505 ;  chairs  and  cabinet-ware,  £13,472; 
soap,  £18,562 ;  hats,  £6,360 ;  iron  castings,  £20,205. 

INTBRNAL  OOMMIJNIOATION. 

The  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  tributaries  are 
so  large,  and  afford  such  facilities  for  reaching  the  interior 
of  the  country,  that  for  a  long  period  after  its  first  settle- 
ment the  construction  of  roads  was  greatly  n^lected. 

The  principal  river  is  the  St  John,  which  is  450  miles 
in  lengdi.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and 
steamers  of  large  class,  for  eighty-four  miles  firom  the  se4, 
up  to  Fredericton,  the  seat  of  government.  Above  Fred- 
ericton,  small  steamers  ply  to  Woodstock,  about  seventy 
miles  Airther  up  the  river ;  when  the  water  is  high,  they 
make  occasional  trips  to  the  Tobique,  a  further  distance 
of  fifty  miles ;  and  sometimes  they  reach  the  Grand  Falls, 
which  are  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  firom  the 
sea.  Above  these  falls  the  river  has  been  navigated  by  a 
steamer  about  forty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madawadca; 
beyond  that  point  the  St.  John  is  navigable  for  boats  and 
canoes  almost  to  its  source.  The  Madawaska  river  is  also 
navigable  for  small  steamers  thirty  miles,  up  to  Lake 
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Temiflcotiata,  a  sheet  of  water  tweDty-seyen  miles  long, 
from  two  to  six  miles  in  width,  and  of  great  depth. 
From  the  upper  end  of  this  lake  to  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, at  Trois  Pistoles,  the  distance  is  about  eighteen 
miles  only. 

Another  large  sheet  of  water  in  connectioif  with  the  St. 
John,  is  the  G-rand  Lake,  the  entrance  to  which  is  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  This  lake  is  about  twenty-nine 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  seven  miles  in  width.  The 
Salmon  river  enters  the  Grand  Lake  near  its  head,  and  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  and  steamers  for  sixteen  miles. 
The  Maquapit  and  French  Lakes  are  connected  with  the 
Grand  Lake  by  a  deep,  narrow  channel,  through  which 
email  vessels  can  pass. 

The  Washademoak  Lake  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and,  on  the  average,  three^uarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  stream  from  it  enters  the  St.  John  about  forty  miles 
from  the  sea.  This  lake  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  the 
mouth  of  the  New  Oanaan  river,  which  flows  in  at  its 
head. 

The  Kennebecasis  riyer,  a  large  tributary  of  the  St. 
John,  is  eighty  miles  long ;  it  is  navigable  for  steamers 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Hampton,  where  ves- 
sels of  500  tons  have  been  built.  The  Oromocto  is  another 
large  tributary  flowing  from  two  lai^  lakes,  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  for  twenty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  enters  the  St.  John  from  the  westward, 
seventy-two  miles  from  the  sea ;  within  its  mouth  vessels 
of  1,200  tons  are  built.  The  ISTashwaak,  the  Keswick,  the 
Mactaquack,  and  the  Naekawie  are  all  considerable  streams, 
entering  the  St.  John  from  the  eastward.  The  Tobique 
is  a  large  river,  eighty  miles  in  length,  with  its  tributaries 
watering  a  large  tract  of  country  east  of  the  St.  John 
There  are  many  other  tributaries  of  the  St.  John  both 
fr^m  the  eastward  and  the  westward,  among  which  the 
Aroostook  is  the  most  considerable. 

The  Peticodiae  is  a  large  river  flowing  into  Onmber' 
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land  Baaiii^  near  the  head  oi  the  Bay  of  Fandy.  It  k 
navigable  twentj-fire  miles  for  yeeeela  of  the  largeai  size ; 
and  for  BohoonoiB  of  sixty  or  eighty  tons  burden  foB  twelve 
miles  flirtbeiiy  to  the  head  of  the  tide.  The  whole*  I^igth 
of  this  river  is  abont  one  himdred  miles;  above  the.hesd 
tide- water  it  ft  navigable  fov  boats'  aad  canoes. fiilly  fifty 
miles. 

The  Biohibtlet6  is  a  considerable  rirer  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessek 
for  fifteen  miles  above  the  harbor  at  its  mouth ;  the  tide 
fiows  up  it  twenty-five  miles. 

The  Miramichi  is  a  large  river,,  navigable  for  vessels  of 
800  tons  for  t7wenty»five  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  for 
schooners  twenty  miles  further,  to  the  head  of  the  tide, 
above  which  for  sixty  miles  it  is  navigable  for  tow-boats. 
This  river  has  many  large  tributaries  spreading  over  a  great 
extent  of  country. 

The  BestigouchS,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
province,  is  a  noble  river,  three  miles  wide  at  its  entranoe 
into  the  Bay  of  Oha^eur,  and  navigable  for  large  vessels 
for  eighteen  miles  from  the  bay.  The  principal  stream  d 
the  KestigouchS,  is  over  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  Us 
Indian  name  signifies  ^^  the  river  which  divides  like  the 
hand," — ^in  allusion;  to  its  separation,  above  the  tide^  into 
five  large  streams.  The  main  livor,  and  its  laigo  tribn^ 
taries,  widely  spread,  are  supposed  to  drain  at  least  4,000 
square.miles  of  territory,  aboundixig  in  timber  and  other 
valuable. natural  resources. 

The  Bay  of  Chaleur,  into*  which  the  Bestigoiid^  flows^ 
may  be  described  as  one  immense  haven,  with  many  exesl* 
lent  harbors.  Its  length  is  ninety  miles,  and  it  varies  in 
breadth  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles ;  yet  in  all  this  gresi 
extent  of  length  and  breadth,  there  is  neither  rook,  nttf> 
nor  shoal,. nor  any  impediment  to  navigation.  Qnthe! 
southern  or  New  Brunswick  side  of  this  jj^ay  the  shores 
are  low,  the  water  deepening  gradually  &om  them.  Oa 
the^  northern'  or  Canadian  side,  the  shores^  are  bold  sad 
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3,  rising  into  eminsnoea  viiich  m*;'  slmoat  be 
jntains. 

the  riven  mentioned,  there  are  very  mimy 
snch  BiEe  as  woold  entitle  them  elsewhere  to  be- 
!ry  considerable.  An  inspection  of  the  map  of 
lawick  will  show  how  admirably  the  csonnt^  is 
broughout,  no  portion  of  it  being  without  mn- 
.ms,  "  from  the  sm^eet  brook  up  to  the  oavi- 
;r,"  by  which  the  country  can  everywhere  be 
,  as  mentioned  by  the  rulway  commissioners. 
Roads  have  been  made  through  those  lines  of 
lost  thickly  settled.  The  principal  of  these  is 
'  great  road  trom  the  harbor  of  Bt.  John,  up  the 
he  St.  John  river  to  Canada.  The  next  is  the 
at  road,  from  the  United  States  frontier,  at  Ca- 
i  the  province,  eastwardly,  to  the  city  of  St. 
nee  eastwardly,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ken- 
and  Peticodiac,  to  the  bend  of  the  latter  river, 
dnt,  a  branch  diverges  southerly  to  the  bonnd- 
ra.  Scotia ;  the  main  line  pursues  its  conne  to 
ud  thcDce  northerly,  along  the  Oolf  Shore  of  the 
to  the  Canadian  boundary  at  the  Reetigouoh6. 
also  great  roads  that  connect  Fredericton  with 
if  St.  Andrew's  and  Miramichi ;  with  other  great 
as  extent  connecting  several  important  points. 
ads  in  each  county  are  numerons,  penetratii^ 
settlement ;  these  are  being  extended  continually, 
.  push  their  way  into  the  wildemen.  About 
erling  is  appropriated  annually  &om  the  pro- 
'enue,  for  the  construction  and  improvement  c^ 
bridges,  A  wire  suspension  bridge  has  recently 
wu  over  the  river  St.  Jofao,  sitnated  near  the 
.  John,  where  a  toll  i*  levied ;  ynih  that  single 

all  the  roadfl  and  bridges-  in  the  psovinoe  are 

re  nnmerouB  waterfbDs  on  the  riven  and.  streHiia 
>vince ;    very  few  an  withon^  «nd  bmo*  have 
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fallfl  of  great  height  and  large  volume.  The  amoant  of 
water  power  in  New  Brunswick  is  exceedingly  large,  and 
almost  beyond  calculation.  Few  countries  of  its  size  pos- 
sess such  facilities  for  obtaining  power  lo  an  unlimited 
extent  from  running  water. 

RAILWATS. 

The  province  was  early  in  the  field  of  railway  enterpriae. 
It  was  only  in  the  year  1825  that  the  Darlington  railroad  was 
opened  to  supply  London  with  coal.  The  cars  moved  by  steam 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per  hour,  which  was  considered  i 
marvel  then.  Inl827,  three  miles  of  railway  were  completed 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  In  1828,  twelve  miles  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  were  completed.  In  1830,  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad,  thirty-one  miles  in 
length,  was  opened.  It  was  the  opening  and  successful  work- 
ing of  this  important  line  that  gave  the  first  grand  impulse 
to  railway  enterprise.  In  1844,  only  fourteen  years  after 
this  great  era  in  the  means  of  travel  and  transit,  the  Si 
Andrew's  and  Woodstock  railroad  in  New  Brunswick  was 
commenced.  The  length  of  the  line  to  Woodstock,  is 
about  ninety  miles.  Its  progress  has  been  slow,  partly 
owing  to  the  depression  which  occurred  in  the  timber 
trade  shortly  after  its  commencement,  partly  owing  to  in- 
efScient  management,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fiMst  that  the 
provincial  energies  were  directed  to  the  construction  <rf 
other  important  lines  of  railway.  In  1855,  twenty-five 
miles  of  this  road  were  completed.  The  company  luive  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the 
provincial  government,  ten  thousand  acres  of  which  they 
have  made  over  to  the  contractors  at  $5  per  acre,  in  paii 
payment  for  their  contract.  This  road  is  just  announced 
as  being  opened  all  the  way  to  Woodstock  station  this 
month  (June,  1862).  Its  cost  per  mile  has  been  something 
near  $16,000.  It  was  originally  intended  to  extend  it  to- 
ward Quebec,  so  as  to  tap  the  great  Canadian  Hues.  In 
all  probability  it  will  be  extended  in  the  oouise  (tf  a  few 
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years  bo  as  to  tap  the  Intercolonial  Line  which  is  to  be 
constructed  forthwith. 

The  line  of  railway  between  the  city  of  St.  John's  on 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Shediac,  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  is  the  chief  line  in  this  province.  It  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  over  two  years.  This  road 
is  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  in  length.  The  whole  line 
with  its  full  complements  of  stations,  sidings,  and  rolling 
stock,  has  cost  the  province,  up  to  November  1st,  1861, 
the  sum  of  $4,548,564.59,  or  $42,116.34  per  mile,  equal  to 
£8,774  4^.  7rf.  sterling  per  mile. 

The  road  is  of  superior  quality,  well-built,  well-drained, 
well-ballasted,  with  wider  cuttings  and  embankments  than 
the  Nova  Scotia  and  Canadian  lines,  and  therefore  not 
costing  so  much  for  yearly  upholdence  and  improvements. 

The  capital  amount  of  the  above  cost  has  been  expended 
as  follows : 

Engineering  account $214,585.15 

Perm&nent  way 8,704,786.49 

Buildings 192,281.94 

RoUinff  stock  and  machinery 858,216.20 

Miscellaneous  stock 16,871.21 

G^eral  expenses 68,424.60 

$4,648,664.69 

Other  expenditures  not  included  in  the  above 184,286.89 

Grand  Total .• $4,682,800.48 

The  total  revenue  of  this  line  for  the  last  year  was 
$130,678.15,  being  an  increase  on  that  of  the  previous  year 
of  $14,452.75.  This  line  has  already  been  highly  beneficial 
to  New  Brunswick  and  to  the  city  of  St.  John's.  It  has 
attracted  the  trade  and  travel  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
toward  that  dty. 

ELEOTRIO  TELEGBAPH  UNSa 

The  first  line  of  telegraph  communication  was  built  in 
Kew  Brunswick  in  the  year  1848.    There  is,  at  present. 
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seven  hundred  miles  of  telegraph-line  in  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  being  eig/U  hundred  milei  less  than  that 
contained  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  number  of  offices  are 
twenty-four ;  telegraphists,  twenty-nine.  Ifamber  of  other 
employes,  ten. 

The  most  important  lines,  vi& :  the  line  from  SadbriUe 
to  Calais,  and  from  St,  John's  to  Woodstock,  via.  Freder- 
icton,  are  let  to  the  American  Telegraph  Company  oa 
terms  similar  to  that  on  which  the  Nova  Scotia  lines  ai^ 
let.  The  rates  of  tolls  are  very  nearly  the  saioe  as  in' 
Nova  Scotia,  making  allowance  for  the  differonoe  in  the 
currency  of  the  two  provinoes. 

GOMKERGB  AND  KAYIGATIOK. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  commeroa  and  navigation 
of  the  province,  will  be  best  shown  by  the  following  sta- 
tistical tables,  carefully  compiled  from  official  retuma 

The  first  is  a  statement  of  the  numbers  and  tonnage  of 
vessels,  owned  and  registered  in  the  province,  out  the  31st 
day  of  December,  in  each  of  the  years  mentioned:— * 

Year.     Nnmben        Tone  Tmt. 

1848 763 113,825 

1849 775 117,476 

1850 807 121,996 

1851 796.... 118,288 


1862 7Sa 103^641 

1863 827 114,688 

1864 6Sa 110,696 

1866 666 110,461 


Estimating  the  population  of  the  province  in  1855,  bX 
200,000  souls,  the  proportion  of  tonnage.to  population  will 
be  eleven-twentieths  of  a  ton  for  each  man,  woman,  an^ 
child  in  the  country — an  unusually  laige  proportion  ia  ao^ 
community. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  shipe  am^ 
vessels,  and  their  tonnage,  which  entered  inwards  at  th^ 
several  ports  of  New  Brunswick,  from  all  parts  of  th^ 
world,  during  five  yflfttyj— ditjtJngniftb^ng  the  various 
countries  fi^m  which  they  arrived : — 
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Tbe  next  table  contains  a  statem^t  of  the  number  of 
Bbips  and  TesBels,  and  their  tonnage,  cleared  oatwarda  d  nring 
fire  years,  distingnishing  the  <!oaatriee  to  which  the^ailed. 

"Em  increase  in  the  number  of  ressels  inwards  and  ont- 
wards,  during  tbe  years  stated,  has  been  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  imports  and  exports,  and  shows  the  steady  ad* 
vance  in  trade  and  navigation. 
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The  fi^owing  table  shows  the  ralne  in  sterling  of  tbe 
imports  and  exports  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
'from  and  to  the  United  States,  and  from  and  to  all 
countries,  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  or  between 
the  years  1828  and  1860,  both  years  Indnsire. 

fromaidlotbelJiiitodBtitea.  Rnn  ud  to  lO  CMUtrlM, 

ImportL  Xxpsiti.  Imp^U.  Eiparta, 

1838. . .  .£123,663 £18,084 £643,531 £461,865 

1B39 133,916 16,969 638,016 614,319 

IS30 146,167 30,313 693,661 670,307 

1831 71,416 18,011 603,870 427,318 

1833....  133,193 30,708 104,069 641,800 


M8  €X>lOIBB0B  AST)  KATiaATIDK. 

Fhim  snd  to  tb«  UBlted  Btetok  Fhnmdtotll 

Impoftib  Sxportib  Importe.  Xspocti^ 

1833....  136,432 39,362 694,599 658,531 

1834. . . .  109,606 20,411 781,167 578,907 

1835....  102,839 24,299 969,860 653,154 

1836....  112,713 29,224 1,249,537 653,645 

1837....  124,991 25,185 1,058,050 650,615 

1838....  121,160 25,598 1,204,639 793,119 

1839. . . .  249,298 35,473 1,513,204 819,391 

1840....  254,134 23,808 1,336,317 763,036 

1841....  267,852 18,523 1,391,611 700,699 

1842 162,422 29,453 548,307 487,479 

1843 140,259 16,190 639,686 638,593 

1844 207,484 16,909 850,099 598,837 

1845....  312,313 27,940 1,105,998 787,634 

1846 298,006 15,861 1,036,016 886,763 

1847 340,098 44,644 1,135,388 696,399 

1848....  244,276 44,553 629,408 639,199 

1849. . . .  264,562 51,582 693,927 601,463 

1850. . . .  262,148 77,400 815,531 658,018 

1851 330,835 83,028 980,300 773,034 

1852. . . .  393,210 83,792 1,110,601 796,335 

1863. . . .  574,070 121,858U 1,716,108 1,072,491 

1864. . . .  711,234 97,930 8,068,773 1,104^315 

1855....  782,762 123,127 1,431,330 826,881 

1866 714,515 173,485 1,521,178 1,073,351 

1857 628,510 158,697 1,418,943 917,775 

1868. . . .  564,245 163,702 1,163,771 810,779 

1859 675,095 236,014 1,416,034 1,073,433 

1860. . . .  688,217 248,378 1,446,740 916,373 

The  following  table  is  a  return  showing  the  gross  amou 
of  revenue,  in  correncj,  of  the  province  of  New  Bmn 
wick,  during  each  financial  year  from  1837  to  1860|  hot 
years  inclusive. 

Tair.  Amount  in  cnmDcj.  Tott.  AmooBtln 

1837 £75,320  16     3 

1838 79,167 

1839 123,285 

1840 109,942 

1841 110,983 

1842 55,904 

1843 69,498 

1844 92,333 

1845 127,763 

]846 127,403  17 

1847 127,410 

1848 86,437 
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1849 £96,536  17    4 

1950 104,089    9    6 

1851^ 117,363  0  10 

1853 138,380  1  3 

1853 184,787  4  4 

1854 803,054  14  11 

1856 137,476  3  11 

1866 149,348  7  6 

1857 167,063  18  16 

1868 136,357  16  1 

1859 193,381  1  6 

1860 308,331    110 


The  increase  in  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  ht 
six  years  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  as  marking  tfa 

^  Eor  eleven  months. 
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steady  progress  and  continued  advancement  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  apparent  deficiency  in  each  year  between  the 
valae  of  imports  and  the  value  of  exports,  is  amply  made 
up  by  the  sale  of  new  ships  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
freight  of  their  cargoes  to  the  place  of  sale,  the  earnings 
of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  province,  and  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  articles  exported  beyond  the  official  estimate 
of  their  value  when  shipped,  leaving,  on  the  whole,  a 
large  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  province. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Sovereign  of  England,  of  whom  he  is 
the  immediate 'representative  in  the  province.  His  func- 
tions are  extensive,  as  he  performs  the  duties  of  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral,  Chancellor,  Ordinary,  and 
other  high  offices.  He  administers  the  government  with 
the  advice  of  an  Executive  Council  of  nine  members,  who 
hold  office  only  while  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  through  their  representatives  in  the 
Assembly,  retiring  on  an  adverse  vote,  precisely  as  the 
ministry  in  England.  The  Legislative  Council,  or  upper 
House  of  the  Legislature,  consists  of  twenty-one  members, 
appointed  by  the  crown  during  pleasure,  but  usually  hold- 
ing office  for  life.  The  lower  House,  or  House  of  Asr 
sembly,  is  the  popular  branch,  and  consists  of  forty-one 
members,  elected  by  the  people.  The  several  counties, 
and  the  city  of  St.  John,  ar^thus  represented  in  the  As- 
sembly: ReBtigouch6,  two  members;  Gloucester,  two; 
Korthumberland,  four ;  Kent,  two ;  Westmorland,  four ; 
Albert,  two ;  county  of  St.  John,  four ;  city  of  St  John, 

two;  Charlotte,  four ;  King's,  three ;  Queen's,  two;  Sun- 
bury,  two ;  York,  four ;  Carleton,  two ;  Victoria,  two. 

llie  Legislative  Council  has  the  power  of  amending  or 
rejecting  bills  sent  to  it  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
may  originate  bills,  except  money  bills.  The  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  are  elected  every  four  years,  by 
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freeholders  in  the  Boveral  conntieB,  and  bjr  the  dtizens  in 
St.  John.  This  Honse  hae  the  power  of  appropriating  the 
public  moneys,  levying  dutiea,  investigatiiig  the  public  ac- 
counts, and  generally  of  l^^lating  on  the  affairs  of  the 
province,  as  they  are  brou^t  under  its  notice  by  the  gov- 
amment,  by  its  own  members,  or  by  the  petitions  of  the 
people.  Bilk  which  have  passed  both  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature, must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Lieutenant-Gbr- 
eraor  before  they  become  law ;  and  they  are  then  subject 
io  the  approval  or  disallowance  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council 

JUDICIAL  INSTETUnONa 

The  Oourts  of  Justice  are,  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of 
Vice  Admiralty,  Court  for  the  trial  and  'punishment  of 
Piracy,  Probate  Courts,  Courts  of  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
Inferior  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Oeneral  Sessions  of 
the  peace,  and  Justices'  Courts.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
has  been  recently  abolished,  and  its  powers  and  duties 
transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  This  court  consists  of 
a  chief-justice  and  assistant  judges ;  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  all  criminal  cases,  and  civil  suits  where  the 
amount  in  dispute  exceeds  five  pounds,  except  in  cases  of 
appeal  ^om  the  Justices'  Courts.  It  sits  at  Fredericton, 
four  terms  in  each  year,  and  the  judges  go  on  circuit,  aod 
hold  the  assizes  in  each  county,  the  same  as  in  England. 

The  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty  is  held  at  the  city  of  8t 
John,  and  is  presided  over  by  one  judge,  holding  his  com- 
mission from  the  Crown.  This  court  decides  maritime 
causes,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  prizes  taken  in  war.  The 
Court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  Piracy  and  other 
offences  committed  on  the  high  seas,  consists  of  the  laeo- 
tenant*Gk>vemor,  the  Chief- Justice  and  other  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Couucil, 
the  Judge  of  the  Vice- Admiralty,  the  Provincial  Secretary 
land  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  with  the  flag  officers  and 
captains  and  commanders  of  ships  of  war  on  the  station 
for  the  time  being.    It  nts  at  any  place  within  the  prov- 
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Ibce  appointed  by  any  three  of  its  memben,  the  LiecH 
tettant-Ooveraor,  the  Ohief-Jostioey  or  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Sapreme  Conrt^  or  the  Jadge  of  the  Yiee-Admiraltyi 
being  one. 

The  Courts  of  Probate  are  held  in  each  county,  by  Sur- 
rsgate  Judges  appointed  by  the  Liehtenant-Govemor. 
These  conrts  are  dways  open  for  the  transaction  of  busi-* 
tiesB,  aithongh  r^alar  mttings  are  nsnally  held  once  in 
eaeh  month  in  the  counties,  and  once  each  week  in  the 
eity  of  8t  John.  The  duties  of  these  courts  relate  to  the 
probate  of  wills,  granting  letters  of  administration  for  the 
eslates  of  persons  dying  intestate,  making  orders  for  the 
distribiition  of  such  estates,  and  oompelling  executors  and 
adnSnistrators  to  render  exact  aeoounti^  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Court  of  Governor  and  Council,  for  hearing  and  de- 
termining cases  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce,  consists 
of  the  Lieutenant-Govemor,  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Oouneil,  and  usually  one  or  more  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  It  sits  At  Frederieton  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  February,  and  the  third  Tuesdays  in  June  and 
Odx)ber. 

The  Inferior  Oonrta  of  Common  Pleas,  and  General 
SesBions  of  the  Peace,  are  held  in  each  county  four  times  in 
the  year.  They  are  presided  over  by  three  or  more  judges^ 
appointed  by  the  Lientenant-Gtovemor  in  Coun^l,  the 
senior  of  whom  aots  as  Chairman  of  the  Magistrates  at  the 
General  Sessions.  On  the  civil  side,  these  courts  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  eanses  where  the  snm  in  dispute  exceeds 
five  pounds,  except  in  cases  where  the  title  to  land  is  in- 
volved. On  the  criminal  side,  the  Sessions  exercise  juris- 
dietion  over  larcenies  and  minor  offences,  not  involving 
eapital  punishment  The  Sessions  also,  in  counties  not 
yet  incorporated,  appoint  county  and  parish  officers  and 
aadit  their  aooounts,  levy  rates  and  taxes,  and  exorcise 
a  general  supervision  over  parish  and  county  business. 

In*  three  oounties  whioh  are  now  inoorporateidf  these  duties 
89 
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are  perfonned  by  a  warden  and  councillora  elected  bj  ih/ 
rate-payers  in  each  pariah ;  and  doubtless  other  oonnties 
will  soon  a^ail  themselves  of  the  privil^;e  of  being  incor- 
porated nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Mnnicipal  Act. 

The  Justices'  Oourts  are  nsnally  held  at  the  residenceB 
of  the  J  iistices  of  the  Peace  in  the  several  counties,  when- 
ever necessary  or  convenient  Two  justices  are  compe- 
tent to  decide  in  cases  of  petty  theft,  or  of  assault  and 
battery,  not  accompanied  by  wounding  or  aggravating 
circumstances.  .  In  civil  suits,  one  justice  decides  caosoB 
where  the  sum  in  dispute  is  less  than  five  pounds,  or  the 
damages  claimed  are  less  than  forty  shillings,  except  where 
the  tide  to  lands  comes  in  question.  An  appeal  lies  from 
iixe  decisiim  of  the  justices  in  these  cases  to  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

JBirUSB  OS  LAND  AND  LAW  0?  INHEBITANGK 

All  lands  are  held  in  New  Brunswick  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage,  or  simple  freehold,  by  letters-patent  from  the 
Grown,  under  the  Great  Seal  of'the  province.  No  quit- 
rent,  due,  or  service  is  imposed ;  mines  and  minerals  only 
are  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  and  her  successors,  but  may 
be  worked  by  the  land-owner,  on  paying  a  small  royalty. 
Granted  land  id: transferred  from  one  individual  to  another 
by  simple  deed  of  feoffment,  or  indenture  of  bargain  and 
sale,  which  must  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  registnr 
of  deeds,  in  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  in  order  to  be 
effective/  Mortgages,  wills,  memorials  of  judgment  whieh 
bind  real  estate,  leases,  and  other  instruments  affi^cting  the 
title  to  land,  must  also  be  registered  in  the  same  office, 
where  searches  can  be  made  and  titles  ascertained. 

In  the  distribution  of  real  estate,  the  widow,  in  all  cases, 
has  her  right  of  dower,  or  one-third  during  life ;  when 
there  is  no  will,  the  law  gives  two  shares  to  the  eldeat  son, 
and  one  share  to  each  of  the  other  sons  and  daughters.  If 
there  are  no  children,  the  estate  is  divided  among  the  next 
of  kin,  in  equal  shares.    Of  Dersonal  property,  the  widow 
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takes  one-third,  and  the  residue  is  divided  equally  among 
the  sons  and  daughters,  share  and  share  alike.  If  there 
are  no  children,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
personal  estate,  and  the  other  half  is  appropriated  among 
the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  proportion. 


ESLIQIOXJ&  WOBSHIP  AND  ICEAKS  OF  BDUOATXON. 

The  extent  of  the  provision  for  the  worship  of  Gk>d,  will 
be  best  understood  by  the  following  statement  of  the  places 
of  public  worship  in  each  county,  and  the  number  of  clergy- 
men in  the  provinces : — 

Places  of  worship  in  Restigouch6  county,  6  f  Glouces- 
ter, 19 ;  Northumberland,  32 ;  Kent,  21 ;  Westmorland, 
88 ;  Albert,  20 ;  St  John,  40 ;  Charlotte,  63 ;  Kings,  61 ; 
Queens,  40 ;  Sunbury,  15 ;  York,  46 ;  Oarleton,  26  ;  Vic- 
toria, 8.    Total  places  of  worship  in  the  province,  423. 

The  number  of  clergymen  of  the  several  religious  de- 
nominations in  New  Brunswick,  in  1858,  is  thus  stated : — 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by 
law  established,  one  bishop,  one  archdeacon,  and  58  clergy- 
men. The  Boman  Catliolic  Church,  one  bishop,  two  vic- 
ars general,  and  23  priests.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
by  law  established,  8  clergymen ;  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  adhering  to  the  Westminster  Standards,  18 
dergymen ;  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland, 
8  clergymen  ;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  1  cler- 
gyman ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  88  poiinisters ;  Baptists,  62 
ministers  and  7  licentiates;  Free  Christian  Baptists,  18 
ministers ;  Oeneral  Baptist  Church,  2  ministers;  Congrega- 
tional Church,  or  Independents,  4  ministers. 

With  the  exception  of  some  assistance  received  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  by  the 
Wesleyan  ministers  from  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
in  England,  the  clergy  of  New  Brunsmck  are  supported 
almost  wholly  by  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  their 
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several  churcheB)  on  the  Yolnntary  principlei  no  tithei  or 
oiher  charges  for  ecolesiastical  pnrposea  being  known  in  the 
proyinoe. 

New  Brunswick,  with  its  limited  population  and  rer- 
enue,  devotes  annually  about  £12,000  sterling  to  edacs- 
tional  pntposes.  Few  countries  ^in  the  woWd,  in  propo^ 
tion  to  population  and  income,  devote  so  large  a  sum  to 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  estabfishmentB  of  the 
province  is  King's  College,  at  Fredericton,  whieh  wasei- 
tablished*b7  Boyal  Charter  dated  18th  November,  1823. 
The  object  of  this  College,  as  declared  in  the  Charter,  is 
^  the  education  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  their  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
literature  and  science."  It  receives  a  grant  amounting  to 
£2,000  sterling  per  annum  from  the  province,  and  has  be- 
sides a  revenue  arising  fh)m  its  endowment  in  lands,  whidi 
have  enabled  the  Collie  Council  to  erect  a  spaciooB 
building,  provide  a  considerable  library,  and  the  requisite 
scientific,,  mathematical,  and  astronomical  instrmnents. 

In  each  county  of  the  province,  except  York,  Eing'i^ 
and  Victoria,  there  is  a  Grammar  School,  anpported  by 
subscriptions,  tuition  fees,  and  a  grant  of  £100  per  annum 
from  the  provincial  treasury.  These  Grammar  Schools 
are  managed  by  trustees ;  instruction  is  given  in  the  oIsbs- 
ics,  and  in  the  usual  branches  of  English  education— 
and  here  the  foundation  is  laid  for  admission  into  Collega 
In  York  County,  the  Collegiate  School  at.  Frederietoa, 
under  King's  College,  takes  the  place  of  a  Grammir 
School. 

The  Baptist  Seminaiy  at  Fredericton  is  under  the  gen* 
oral  superintendence  of  the  Baptist  Association  of  New 
Brunswick,  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  1886.  Theoonrse 
of  instruction  comprises  the  classics,  English  edncatioii, 
and  mathematics.    It  has  no  permaneot  revenoMy  and  its 
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mmmtenaiioe  depends  tm  grants  from  the  prorincial  legis- 
ktnre  and  the  oontribations  of  the  denomination. 

l%e  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  an  Aeademy  at  Mount 
Allison,  a  very  pleasant  situation^  at  Sackville,  in  the 
eonnty  of  Westmorland.  The  building,  which  is  handsome 
and  spacious,  was  completed  in  184d,  by.  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  a  very  large  donation  from  0.  F.  Allison,  Esq., 
fipom  whom  the  place  takes  its  name.  This  institution  is 
incorporated,  and  a  managing  committee  has  the  direction 
ofitsaffidrs.  The  branches  of  learning  taught  are,  the 
ebsfiics,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  moral  philos^ 
ophy,  and  divinity.  This  Academy  receives  a  small, 
grant  from  the  province  annually,  but  is  chiefly  supported 
by  toition  money  and  private  subscriptions. 

Hie  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  at  the  Baptist  Acadr 
emy  and  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  are  about  £80  per 
annum. 

An  incorporated  body,  styled  ^  Hie  Qovemor  and  Trus- 
tees of  the  Madras  School  in  New  Brunswick,"  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  lands  and  grants  of  money ;  it  has 
established  schools  at  St.  John,  Fredericton,  and  other 
places  in  the  province,  where  many  children  of  the  poorer 
dtssofl  are  taught  gratis,  besides  being  fiimished  with 
books,  and  sometimes  with  clothing. 

But  the  schools  n^ost  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
pnovinoe  are  the  Common  or  Parish  Schools,  which  en- 
able the  children  in  every  settlement,  imless  very  remote, 
to  obtain  the  blessings  of  education. 

The  Act  relatipg  to  Parish  Schools  makes  the  following 
pTQioaioos,  which  are  now  in  operation.  The  Lieutenant- 
Gtoreroor,  with  the  Executive  Oouneil  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  constitute  a  provincial  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Governor  and  OouncU  appoint  the  Supers 
intondent^  who  acts  as  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  they 
also  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Schools  for  each  county.  A 
MbdeL  School  and  a  Training  Sohodl  are  established,  and 
•la^lnera  appointed  oC  tboee  who   desire  to    become 
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teachera.    On  ihe  report  of  the  ezumnen  the  Bowd  of 
Education  grants  licenaea  to  the  peraona^ezainined.aafint^ 
second,  or  third  daas  teachera.    The  Inspectors  of  Schools 
visit  and  examine  the  schools  in  their  several  districts  four 
times  in  each  year,  or  oftenor,  if  the  Board  directSi  and 
make  an  annual  report    Male  teachers  of  the  third  dasa 
receire  from  the  Provincial  Treasury  £23  10«.  currency 
per  annum,  and  arc  required  to  teadi  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic    Teachers  of  the  second  class  r& 
ceive  £30  currency  per  annum,  and  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, must  teach  English  grammar,  geography,  history, 
and  bookkeeping.    Teachers  of  the  first  dass  receive  £37 
IO9.  per  annum,  and  besides  what  is  taught  by  the  two 
preceding  classes,  must  also  teach  geometry,  mensuration, 
land-surveying,  navigation,  and  algebra.    Female  teachers 
of  the  third  dass  receive  £17  lOs.  per  annum,  and  teach 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  common  needle- 
work.   Those  of  the  second  class  recdve  £23  10s.  per  an- 
num, and  in  addition  teach  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy.   Female  teachers  of  the  first  class  receive  £37 
10s.  per  annum,  and  teach  history  in  addition  to  what  is 
taught  by  the  second  and  third  dass  teachers.    No  teacher 
is  paid  for  a  less  period  than  six  months,  unless  under 
special  circumstances,  nor  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  have  raised  by  assessment,  or  paid  for  his  or  hei 
support,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  provincial  ml 
lowance.     Any  parish  or  district  which  voluntarily  af 
sessea  itself  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  reoeiTf 
from  the  provincial  treasury  twenty-five  per  cent  more  ths 
parishes  or  districts  which  do  not  assess ;  but  in  case  of  auf 
assessment  the  tuition  money  must  not  exceed  two  sfc 
lings  sterling  per  quarter.    In  every  school,  three  childi 
of  indigent  parents  are  admitted  as  free  scholars. 

The  provincial  allowance  for  schools  must  not  ezo 
an  average  of  £200  currency  to  each  parish  in  any 
county,  or  £260  to  any  one  parish  therein.    Hie  nun 
of  parish  schools  and  scholars  in  each  county,  in  185 
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thus  stated :  Bestigoach6,  22  ficbools,  508  scholars ;  Glou- 
cester, 86  schools,  1,167  scholars;  Nortlmmb^land,  58 
scholars ;  Kent,  36  schools,  1,169  scholars ;  WestmorlaDd, 
95  schools,  2,967  scholars;  Albert,  83  schools,  994  schol- 
ars; St  John,  64 schools,  2,869  scholars;  Charlotte,  122 
schools,  2,702  scholars ;  King's,  97  schools,  2,507  scholars ; 
Qaeen's,  65  schools,  1,6^3  scholars ;  Sonbnry,  22  schools, 
751  scholars ;  York,  57  schools,  2,659  scholars ;  Oarleton, 
66  schools,  1,612  scholars;  Victoria,  12  sdxools,  275 
scholars. 

Besides  these  parish  schools,  there  are  fonr  Boman  Oath- 
olic  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  an  academy 
at  St.  Stephen,  an  infant  school  at  Fredericton,  as  also  an 
African  school  and  a  commercial  school  at  St  John,  which 
received  special  grants  annually  from  the  legislature. 
-  The  number  of  parish  schools  in  1852,  was  588,  attended 
by  18,591  scholars ;  the  numbers  in  1853  were,  schools, 
744,  scholars,  24,127 ;  evincing  a  marked  increase  both  of 
schools  and  scholars. 

OrVIL  UBT,  REVENUE,  AND  EXPENDinJBB. 

•  

In  1887,  the  proceeds  of  all  Her  Majesty's  hereditary, 
territorial,  and  casual  revenues,  and  of  all  .sales  and.  leases 
of.  Crown  lands,  woods,  mines,  and  royalties  in  Kew 
Brunswick  were  surrendered  to  the  province,  and  made 
payable  to  the  provincial  treasurer.  In  consideration  of 
this  surrender,  the  sum  of  £14,500  currency,  annually,  was 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
civil  list  of  the  province.  The  salaries  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  province  are 
borne  on  this  list,  and  ^aid  from  the  sum  so  granted. 

'The  following  statement  of  expenditure  in  1854  and 
1855,  in  pounds  sterling,  shows  the  various  objects  for 
which  the  provincial  revenues  are  annnally  dishnrsed* 
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Gvflltet £1^91^  £iyi9S 

ftj  tod  fiz|MiiM9  of  tbe  logWitere 9^''4»  ,  M19 

Collection  and  protection  of  t^ie  roT^nofi. .  6,B06  '  6,216 

'  Judicial  establishment l.SOS  1,6M 

Printing  laws,  Ae. ai3U  B*4Sf 

GoUem  and  Gnuomar  schools 2,133  1,869 

Parish  and  Madras  ^ools '.  lifi^  13,6^9 

Orsat  roads  and  bridgM k 2f,0U  U^lM 

By-roads 2^37t  22,596 

Navq^tioh  of  risers .# 2,^26  6,448 

Public  iNiikUngs. ;, ,.       16$  2,ia» 

Wharves  and  landings 8,069  739 

PoH-dfflbe,  oodrien,  Zc. . ... . .     .  .\ 4,d^4  S,937 

Lunatic  Asylunu 6,106  8,90$ 

Provincial  l^pniCeptiory. 1,500  3,062 

DeMraction  of  bears  and  wolTes.. 216  .... 

Broction  of  oat^miUa ,         83  41 

Agricultural  societies 3,498  1,768 

Fishing  societies. 418  360 

ItgUef  of  inmiiginnts. 678  741 

Charitable  purpoiies.. .. , 2,588  7,250 

Grant  to  Patriot^  Fond 6,000 

Indiaiis , 489  416 

Betun^  dutiea 425  230 

liiscellaneous. • .  4,Sl8  4,984 

latemK  on  sums  bODPOwed. 4|810  3,968 

Support  of  lighthouses 3,397  3,115 

Support  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen 822 '  1,886 

MiUtaiy  expenditure 287  183 

£136^468     1138,353 


BAITK&FOB  3AYINQ8;  Y ALITB  OF  OOllrS ;  RATBQFnmBm. 

Suvings'  Banks  are  established  in  several  parts  of  the 
province,  where  deposits  are  received  to  the  extent  of  £50 
currency  for  one  person,  and  interest  allowed  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  banks  are  r^alated 
b^  law,  and  the  Province  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  receive 
the  money  deposited  in  them,  and  allow  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest ;  the  difference  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  interest  paja 
the  expenses  of  these  institutioi^a. 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  currency ; 
its  value  is  established  by  law  at  five  shillings  currency. 
The  public  accounts  are  kept,  and  returns  made,  in  ar- 
my s&rling,  which  rates  ^e  dollar  at  four  shillings  and 
two  pence  sterling.    To  bring  currency  into  army  sterling, 


ii  iai  only  neeessavy  tx>  dedoot  oanMiittli}  <wi  to  bring 
Uter^Bg  kito  eorreiu^,  to  add.  oncefitUi!  to  1^.  •Q^md 
smocmtSi 

The  Borvreigo  is  a  logal  tender  84^  3As.  4idL  ounreMjv 
!Efae  English  orown-pieoo  paaaea  at  6#i.  Id^  lonrxtm^f  wd 
other  silvw  ooinB  in  proportion.  Immigranta  aboiild  Q<ot 
hriag  baakTBotes,  aa  thoao  ai^  gttierally  aoikl  at.  leaai  than 
tiw  Bame  amaunt  in  gokl>or  ailirer. 

The  l^al  rata  of  intareiii  is:  auc  per  coat  p€r  amxnixi* 
JSTo  greater  rate  ia  allowed  to  ^beitakeo^  exeepi  in  thetcai^ 
of  bottomry  bonds,  or  the  loan  of  grain,  eattle,  or  llvp 
atoek,  where  the  lender  takea.  the  risM.of  oasnaltiaa  npo]| 
bixnaelf. 

C^ENERAL  mFQOKATIOK  FQB  DpciaiUNTB. 

Immigr^uta  to  ISiew  '&n\mwiek  aro  eispeoiaHy  oattlfioa»4 
;igain»t  takiog  passage  to  Queboc,  M  tb^^  4PQiXK>  Tf^ulwr 
^ews  of  conveyance  from  that  for^.t^  mj  of  tbo.Xowor 
Provinces.  The  pnly  route  is  by  railway  to  Pprtlfuxdy.VI 
^aine,  and  tbeixceby  st^fwi^r  tp  $)U  Jphn^.w^^b;  Al  ez- 
pwaive, 

.  Passage  tickets  i^onld  always  b^<earefaUy  ret^ioed  bj 
immigrants,  so  that  if  t)^ey  are  ijtpt  t^^i^^  aici^aiKUng  to  law^ 
or  are  landed  at  a  different  place  from  tba;t  nM^^;ift  tbfl 
tick^  they  may  obtain  r^re9P^  Jmmigranta  aro  warped 
jbhat  l^ey  have  no  olaixia  of  right  on  the  iixu9igra,nt  tw  ^ 
iMid 'iJioi^d  provide  then^s^v^,  with  si^ciept  nioaw  9I 
thcjlr  0W1I9  for  tbeir  subsi^tenoe  and  conv^yafftoa  into  ^9 
interior  from  the  port  wh^a^  tibey  lai^df  3i<^  iinfliigf^tl 
gply  are  provided  at  the  public  wpBnso,.  .AgriQ;iUiw4 
laborers  need  not  bring  out  impleipfinl^  pf  hiw^aAdry,  a9 
tbes^  <?^n  ^ly  be  procured  ifl  th?  province ;:  but  artjaana 
jw^.  recoHiimended  tp  brinjgwch  tpolpr  ^  tb^y  pqesess^if 
^pt  tw  bulky,  Xhps^.  wbo  wt^ad  tp  beppn^  wttlenp^ 
afciould  bring  a  stock  oi  powfi^ptjahlp  WW^  J^pthtfig,  witf^ 
blankejia  twid  ^tropg  bpot^  aft4  fhf^  fi?r  tb^ir  fan^ili 
Xh^i^  \^  w>  dnty  on  tbf^  b<>u9^^^y^  ^^tn  pCiymigpy^tft, 


■^ 
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The  host  period  to  amve  in  New  Branswick  is  esrly  in 
May,  BO  as  to  be  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  spring 
and  Bummer  work,  and  get  comfortably  settled  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  The  average  length  of  passages  to  New 
Brunswick  from  great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  86  days,  bnt 
the  Passengen'  Act  reqnirss  proTistons  and  water  to  be 
laid  in  for  70  days.  Passengers  are  entitled  by  law  to  be 
maintained  on  board  the  ship,  the  same  as  during  the  voy- 
age, for  48  honrB  after  arrival  'm  port  The  tax  on  each 
passenger  is  3^.  6d.  currency  {2b.  Id,  sterling),  which  is 
paid  by  the  master  of  the  diip ;  and  security  must  be 
given  by  bond,  in  the  penalty  of  £75  currency,  that  any 
lunatic,  idiot,  maimed,  blind,  or  infirm  person  not  belong- 
ing to  an  immigrant  family,  shall  not  become  chargeable 
to  the  funds  of  the  province  for  three  years.  This  bond 
may  however  be  dispensed  with,  or  cancelled  by  order  of 
the  lientenai^i-govemor  in  council,  on  payment  of  sudi 
reasonable  sum:  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  proper  under 
the  circumstances.  • 

"(Jntil  immigrants  become  acquainted  with  the  labor  of 
the  country,  their  services  are  of  comparatively  small  value 
to  their  employers.  ^  They  should  therefore  be  careful  not 
to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  refiising  reasonable  wages 
on  their  first  arrival. 

DsHAim  K>B  Labor.— The  progrees  of  agriculture  in 
Kew  Brunswick  causes  a  steady  demand  for  labor  in  the 
rural  districts,  and,  for  the  last  two  years,  fiirmers  have 
suffered  more  than  any  other  class,  from  an  inadequate 
supply  of  agricultural  laborers  and  female  domestics.  In 
the  towns  there  has  siso  been  great  scarcity  of  female  ser- 
vants, and  a  supply  of  these  is  greatly  needed.  Boys  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  greatly  in  demand 
throughout  the  province  by  fanners  and  mechanics.  Un- 
skilled laborers  are  generally  sure  of  employment,  at  from 
two  and  sixpence  to  four  shiUings  Sterling  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  ability  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  are 

engaged.    Masons,  bricklayers,  carpentersi  and  joiners  are 

• 
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ki  request  at  good  wages;  and  th&te  is  no  Bcaroitj  of  em- 
jdoyment  for  millwri^ts^  si&iths,  foondrymen,  and  wort 
era  in  iron  generally,  painters,  tailors,  and  shoemakers. 

Trb  Cleabisq  of  Wild  Land  is  to  be  understood  as 
entting  down  and  bnming  the  trees,  ieneing,  and  leaving 
the  land  ready  for  crop,  the  stumps  and  roots  alone  re- 
maining to  impede  the  operations  of  the  farmer.  The  ex- 
pense varies  greatly,  according  ta  circumstances,  but  may 
be  stated  at  two  to  four  pounds  sterling  per  acre.  A  com- 
fortable log-house,  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  two  floors, 
and  shingled  roof,  costs  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  sterlings 
but  much  less  when  the  work  is  chiefly  performed  by  the 
immigrant  himself  When  properly  built,  this  description 
of  house  is  extremely  warm  and  comfortable.  Ko  immi- 
grant should  undertake  to  clear  land  and  make  a  farm  un- 
less he  has  the  means  of  supporting  his  family  for  twelve 
months.  It  is  better  that  the  immigrant  should  engage 
himself  to  a  farmer  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  his 
arrival,  by  which  he  will  obtain  experience  as  to  the  work 
of  the  country  and  the  mode  of  conducting  a  farm,  while 
laying  up  his  wages  wherewith  to  make  a  beginning  in 
the  forest 

If  the  immigrant  is  possessed  of  some  capital,  he  should 
by^  no  means  expend  it  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  farm 
in  the  wilderness,  as  he  will  be  almost  certain  thereby  to 
waste  his  means.  He  should  buy  land  partially  cleared, 
either  in  crop  or  ready  for  crop ;  he  will  always  find  per- 
sons ready  to  sell  their  land,  with  house  and  clearing, 
stopk,  and  implements  of  husbandry  suitable  to  the 
country,  at  a  much  less  price  than  he  could  procure  them 
for  himself. 

'  By  adopting  this  dourse,  an  immigrant  that  arrives  in 
Kew  Brunswick  with  £100  sterling,  will  in  a  few  years 
find  himself  in  easy  and  independent  circumstances,  tSid 
the  greater  number  he  has  in  family,  the  better  off  he 
will  be.  > 

Thb  DzsKTr  Taxbs  payable  by  a  settler,  are  for  poor 
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r«l6B,  comity  eiqpienBes,  and  ocoaftioDal  aaeewiiieiits  te 
pablic  buildiags;  in  the  oaaft  of  a  email  faraner,  theMi 
altogether  eeldom  amount  to  one  pound  p^r  annnoiu 
The  settler  is  also  liable  tt>  perform  statute  labor  on 
the  roadS)  streets,  and  bridges,  in  his  ooonty,  but  not 
the  first  year  after-  his  arrivel  in  the  oountry.  He  may 
perform  this  labor  either  in  person  or  by  sufficient  substir 
tuta,  eight  hours  of  actuM  labor  being  oonsiderad  a  day'a 
work ;  or  he  may  commute  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  one 
sbiUiug  and  threepenoe  ourrency  for  each  day's  labor.  The 
i^sale  of  i^nnusil  assessment  for  statute  labor>  is  as  foli. 
lows  :<«^Ferson8  between,  eighteen  and  twenty-one  yeaca 
of  age,  two  days ;  above  twenty-one  yeaie,  four  days ;  and 
one  day  in  addition  for  eyerj  £100  in  yaJue  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate,  or  one  day  for  every  £25  of  his  an^ 
nual  inoome,  up  to  sixty  days'  labor^  beyond  which  no 
person  can  be  assessed.  Every  rate-payer  is  liable  to  serve 
the  following  offices  in  his  parish  j  constaUe^  pouud-keeperi 
fenoe^viewer,  parish  clerk,  overseer  of  the  poor,  d^k  of 
the  market,  assessor  or  collector  of  rates,  road*oommi9r 
sioner,  auryeyor  of  hi^waysi  trnste^  of  aehoal8>  and' 
some  other  offices  peculiar  to  certain  counties,  such  as  suiv 
veyors  of  dams,  overseers  of  iisheries,  hooin-D^asters,  and 
tunber-driv^ers,  for  all  wliich,  howtever  (mept  as  trustee 
of  sohools),  small  feea.or  perquisites  are  AUpved^  AU  per**. 
Qpns  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  egf^  ane  liable  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  iu  ease  of  necessity* 

OnnwiJiv  Piss4ai».-^As  yet,  no  vegular  bills  of  motv 
tality  are  made  up  iuithe  province;  and  with  respect  to 
tiie  ordinary  diseases  of  die  cou^try^  th^ir  type  ap<}  preva- 
lence, reference  can  only  be  had  to  the  reports  of  the  qiedi- 
Qsl  officers  iUiOharge  of  tb^  tioops  io.  the  oology,  whiph  i^re 
prapiared  with  great  minuteness  and  pregispoiB,  ][n  tte  rar 
pon  submitted  to  Parliament  jp  18^8^  it  i^  ^f^d  tha^ 
qgrnmon  continued,  {eiorer  coqstitilteA  ahouli  tTWOrtJ^rds  of 
ihe  fevers  in  this  command ;  but  is  much  less  fireqaeol^ 
Umi.  eprm  wnwg  the  o^ost  &yoi^  fAm  of  tug/fff^  lA  ^6 
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TTnited  Kingdom^  and  much  less  severe  in  its  character. 

The  proportion  of  typhus  is  alHo  ^ttaller  than  in  the 

IhiltM'Eitigdota^'althoughits  isteasityis  mtiohthe  sktne; 

tHipClt^fiveM  Yav^  beidn  «o  iWe  as  searcdy  to  rgquti^ 
HfiWfee.  bi  a  fbriMf  report,  attenrtibn  wa»  called  to^  the 
fUst,  thiat  xii(3^fW{thiMiiding  the  greater  newAtj  of  the  oli- 
lAiAe^  lAd  Hie  fiittddldtt  altmialiomof  tempcirainrre to ^hieh 
^Ote  tl^66p»^  Im  ^tp6^^j  the  propOi»tion  both  of  admissiofi» 
into'  h^tel;  imd  desiths  hj  dii9ead^  of  the  ItMgs,  wte 
iOw^'thto  amottg  to  ^ttal  number'  of  iofantrj  in*  the 

tfiiited  Kft^gA^hi ;  atid  t^  sttihe  irits  obsdrtlible  dmrtng 
tte  tto  yeftM  !ttt«laded  in  ihd  repoirt  of  1868.  Diseases  of 
the  liter  are  Mi6td  to  be  rahs  in  this  <HHttmaiid,  more 
4b  fhto  ^uSMg  thef  santte  ekss  of  t^ps  in  the  TJnit^ 
Itingdbtoi.  OHk^  dasttes  of  ditteaaee,  althoogh  a  sonroe 
(tf^  <^D«fMt^bte  in^dffictolilcy^  are.stftted  not  to  add  rnvrdh 
^tb  the  mortiffitjr;  tiiost  of  thtise  alie  produced  by  habitual 
Ahtthk^dti^  arising  fh)m  the  low  priee  and  ftcihty  (sf 
Vklf^dtiriiig  iMteh  spirits.  On  the  Whole,  tii^to  is  mwdi 
Kfts  sick^idss  and  mortality,  both  among'  ioffioMi  amd  men^ 
flian  in  liitiy  p^  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

FRUITS  A3S[J>  YXaiTABUH. 

' AH^^O  frOitM  j^em^ally  IbMd  in  England  al^  growA  in 
iTeir  Brtihswiek;  ^d<!teHy  apples,  pears,  {dnms^  onrranlB^ 
|;66MbdMd«,  ibtmti'berrfee^  aaid  AtirAm*  Of  the  iriid 
Mits,  l^re  dt^  sffttttwl^^rries^  citaberrie^  goos^bvliee^ 
raspb^^les,  blaekbeM^  grcMt  irhorilaberliof^  blue  irhor^ 
tleberries,  wild  cherries,  and  some  others.  Butter-nuts, 
hazel-nuts,  and  beech-n'tlts  a^  plentiful  in  many  places. 

The  'p^toes  of  New  B)rml9«(dck  are  most  excellent ; 
fliibto  giy>wn  in  tlewly  eleared  knd  are  often  drier  than 
Others,  and'  of  etoperior  flavor.  All  the  Tarieties  of  peas 
ttd  beans,  tcLi^ips,  beOts^  ettttota^  parsntpB^  cabbages,  can- 
fiSowaii,  (idery ,  <!raotrttibeM^  -and  aqpaalieB,  with  all  other 
toiniii&ti  «ttlitaar^  V^geCiibletf  of  the  United  Eingdom, 
tJoltiVatcsd'iHth  ttuooess. 
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Oocftsiotially,  wolves  annoy  the  farmer  to  a  amall  ex- 
tent ;  in  the  more  settled  diatricta  sheep  are  naually  pro- 
tected by.  a  fold.  The  farmer  may  sometimes  lose  a  stray 
hog  by  the  bearsi ;  bnt  there  are  many  farmera  who  have 
lived  all  their  lives  in  the  province  without  seeing  wolf  or 
bear.  As  in  other  conntries,  foxes  and  smaller  animals  are 
destmetive  to  poultry  that  is  not  looked  after  oarefully. 

Game  is  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the  natural  re* 
sources  of  the  oountry.  The  animals  hunted  are  the  elk, 
or  moose-deer ;  the  cariboo,  a  species  of  reindeer ;  and  the 
Virginian  red  deer.  Of  the  smaller  animals,  which  are 
taken  either  by  hunting  or  trapping,  there  are  the  beaver, 
otter,  mink,  musk-rat,  marten  (a  species  of  sable),  fox, 
fisher  (or  pine  marten),  lynx,  raccoon,  poreupine,  wood- 
chuck,  ermine,  and  northern  hare.  Of  birds,  there  are 
wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  in  great  variety,  and  wood  grouse^ 
usually  called  partridges.  Snipe  and  woodcock  afford 
some  fine  shooting,  in  their  season.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  curlew,  some  very  large,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
die  plover  tribe.  The  passenger-pigeon  sometimes  visits 
the  province  in  great  numbers.' 

As  has  been  ah^ady  stated,  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  of  New  Brunswick  abound  with  fish,  in  considr 
erable  variety ;  and  if  a  man  thinks  preper,  in  the  words 
of  Izaak  Walton,  ^^  to  be  pleasant,  and  eat  a  trout,"  lie 
can  gratify  his  taste  almost  anywhere  in  the  province. 

• 

THB  ABOBIGINSa 

Tbeare  are  in  New  Brunswick  two  tribes  of  Indians, 
differing  widely  from  each  other  in  their  language,  cus- 
toms, implements,  and  habits  of  Ufa  The  marked  dis- 
tinction, in  almost  every  particular,  between  these  tribes^ 
inhabiting  the  same  country,  and  evidently  sprung  from 
the  same  stock,  constitutes  a  remarkable  point  of  interest 

First  in  order,  not  only  as  the  most  numerous,  but  as 
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pofiaeBfling  both  moral  and  phTsical-  tnperibritj  over  the 
others,  are  the  Mioraacs — it  tall  and  powerfol  race  of  men, 
vho  Bpeak  a  dialect  of  the  Algonqnin  langQage,  and  fr^ 
qnent  the  northern  or  gnlf  shore  of  the  province.  The  leaa 
Qomerous  and  inferior  body  are  the  Mflicetes,  who  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Huron  lanf^age,.  and  fi«qnent  the  river 
St.  John  and  its  tributary  waters.  The  Micmacs  are 
strongly  attached  to  the  seaside,  near  which  they  are 
generally  found;  hence  the  Milicetes  call  them^^ salt- 
water.  Indians."  The  Milieetes,  on  the  contrary,  have 
great  aversion  to  salt  water ;  they  are  thorough  woodsmen, 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  in- 
terior, for  navigating  which  their  light  canoes  are  well 
adapted. 

.  An  enumeration  of  the  Indians  of  the  province  was 
made  by  the  writer,  in  1841,  when  it  was  found  that  their 
nnmbers  stood  thus : — Of  Micmacs ;  adults-^males,  239 ; 
females,  255  ;  under  14 — boys,  215  ;  girls,  386 ;  total, 
985.  Of  Milicetes  ;  *adults-r-males.  111 ;  females,  113 ; 
under  14 — boys,  107 ;  girls.  111 ;  total,  442.  The  whole 
number  of  Indians  in  the  province,  in  1841,  was,  therefore^ 
1^377.  By  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  the  numbers 
then  found*  amounted  to  1,116  only ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  inquries  recently  made,  that  their  numbers 
do  not  now  reach  1,000.  That  they  are  steadily  decreasing, 
is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  this,  in  a  great  degree,  is  owing  to 
the  ravages  made  among  their  adults  by  small-pox  and  ty* 
phos  fever,  and  among  children  by  ^leasles,  whooping* 
cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  diseases  to  which  children 
are  subject  Very  few  submit  to  be  vaccinated,  and  hence 
smaU-pox  is  their  great  scourge.  Their  unwillingness  to 
undergo  regular  medical  treatment,  is  the  reason  why  dia- 
eaaes  are  fatal  among  them,  and  not  so  to  persons  of  £u* 
n^an  descent 

.  The  Micmacs  subsist  during  the  summer  chiefly  by  fish- 
ing and  fowling ;  during  winter  many  of  them  find  em- 
ployment with  lumbermen  in  the:  forest    On  the  Min^ 
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michi  and  RicMbneto  liyen  fleveoral  !lficmac  fiimilies  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Boil,  and 
have  comfortable  houses,  with  some  stock.  The  Milicetes 
hunt  and  trap  during  the  winter;  in  summer  they  make 
baskets  and  other  light  artioks,  varying  their  labor  with 
fishing  and  shooting.  The  people  of  both  tribes  live  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  their  white  neighbors;  and 
they  are  often  engaged  by  spcMrtsmen  as  their  attendants 
on  ezcuraions  along  the  coast  or  up  the  livers;  an  eu^ 
ployment  of  which  they  are*  very  fond. 

OOKOLUBIOK. 

The  observations  of  Lord  Durham,  with  respect  to  the 
capabilities  and  advantages  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  are  specially  applicable  to-Kdw  Brunswick.  It 
poflsesses  great  natural  resources  for  the  maintenance  of 
large  and  flourishing  communities.  A  wide  range  of  the 
best  soil  still  remains  unsettled,  and  may  be  rendered 
available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  wealth  of 
forests  of  the  best  timber,  and  of  extensive  regions  con- 
taining valuable  minerals,  yet  remains  untouched.  Along 
the  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  around  each  island,  and  in 
every  river,  are  to  be  found  the  most  productive  fisheries 
in  the  world.  The  best  fuel  and  most  abundant  wate^ 
power  are  available  for  manu&ctures.  Trade  with  other 
countries  is  favored  by  the  possession  of  a  large  number 
of  safe  and  commodious  harbors.  Numerous  rivers,  long  and 
deep,  supply  the  means  of  easy  internal  intereonrBe ;  the 
stnictnre  of  the  country,  generally,  affords  the  utmost  fa- 
cility for  every  species  of  communication  by  land.  Un- 
bounded materials  of  agricultural,  commercial,  and  mann* 
facturing  industry  are  present  These*  elements  of  wealth 
and  special  advantages  need  only  capital  and  labor  to  be 
turned  to  profitable  account,  and  rendef  New  Brunswick, 
with  a  large  and  flourishing  population,  one  of  the  fairest 
and  richest  portions  of  British  colonial  empire. 
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PBOOBBSS  OF  POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  New  Branswick,  in  1824,  was 
74,176  soak ;  in  1834,  it  was  119,457  souls ;  in  1840,  it 
was  154,000  souls ;  and  in  1851  (in  the  last  census),  it  was 
198,800  souls.  At  present  the  population  is  estimated  at 
210,000  souls,  and  upwards. 

The  increase  of  population  in  New  Brunswick  has  been 
greater  than  that  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Maine,  by 
7.29  per  cent. ;  than  that  of  New  Hampshire,  by  11.79 
per  cent. ;  and  than  that  of  Vermont,  by  16.07  per  cent. ; 
and  it  has  exceeded  their  aggregate  and  average  ratio  by 
10.86  per  cent. 

AX  AOOOUMT  OF  THE  KUMBBB  OF  IMMiaRAKTS*  ABBIYSD  IK  THB  PROTIKOB 
or  NBW  BkUVSWICK  BETWEEN  THE  TBAB8  1S44  AMD  i860,  BOTH  TBABS 
DTGLnSiyE. 

Totr.  No.  fanmigmiU  arrlTML 

1863 3,762 

1864 3,440 

1856 1,639 


No.  immlgituits  irrlTed. 

1844 2,606 

1846 6,133 

1846 :. 9,765 

1847 14,879 

1848 4,141 

1849 2,724 

1860 1,838 

1861 3,470 

1862 2,166 


1866. 
1867. 
1858, 
1869. 
1860. 


708 
607 
390 
230 
323 


Immigrants  arriyed  at  the  port  of  St  John  in  1860,  315 
"  "      atOaraquet 8 

Total  for  New  Brunawiok  in  1860,  323 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THB  PBOVINOB  BY  OOUNTIBa. 

Sbbtigouohe. — This  is  the  northemmost  county  in  the 
province.  It  has  a  large  frontage  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
and  is  bounded  northerly  by  the  forty-eighth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  New- 

*  A  dotj  of  2«.  6dL  currencj,  or  2#.  Id.  sterling,  was  imposed  bj  an  act  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature  on  each  immigrant  arriving  in  the  province.    In  the 
year  ending  31st  December,  1860,  the  sum  of  £40  7#.  6d  correnpy  was  ool- 
ijBotod  in  this  colony  on  aocount  of  immigrant  dnij* 
40 
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Bmnswick  and  Canada  in  that  quarter.  It  abuts  west- 
wardly  on  Yictoria  county,  and  is  bounded  southerly  by 
OloQcester  and  Northumberland. 

Ee8tigouch6  county  contains  1,426,560  acres  of  which 
156,979  acres  are  granted,  and  1,269,581  acres  are  still 
vacant.    The  quantity  of  cleared  land  is  8,895  acres  only. 

The  population,  in  1851,  was  4,161 ;  of  whom  2,353  were 
males,  and  1,808  were  females.    Lumbering  is  carried  on 
extensively  in  Restigouch^,  which  will  account  for  the 
excess  of  males.    This  county  is  divided  into  five  parishes 
— ^Addington,  Colbome,  Dalhousie,  Durham,  and  Eldon. 
The  shire  town  is  Dalhousie,  a  neat  town  at  the  month 
of  the  River  Restigouch6.    It  is  built  on  an  easy  slope,  at 
the  base  of  a  high  hill ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  clean. 
A  crescent-shaped  cove  in  front  of  the  town  is  well  shel- 
tered, and  has  good  holding  ground  for  ships,  in  six  and 
seven  fathoms  water.     There  are  excellent  wharves,  and 
safe  timber  ponds  at  Dalhousie,  affording  every  conveni- 
ence for  loading  ships  of  the  largest  clas|.    The  eastern 
point  of  Dalhousie  harbor  is  in  latitude  48°  4^  north,  longi- 
tude 66*  22'  west.    Variation  of  the  compass,  20°  46'  west 
Neap  tides  rise  six  feet,  and  spring  tides  nine  feet.    From 
Dalliousie  to  the  village  of  Oampbelton  the  distance  by  the 
river  is  about  eighteen  miles.     The  whole  of  this  distance 
may  be  considered  one  harbor,  there  being  from  four  to 
nine  fathoms  throughout,  in  the  main  channel.    At  Oamp- 
belton the  river  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide; 
above  this  place,  the  tide  flows  six  miles,  but  large  ves- 
sels do  not  go  further  up  than  Campbelton.    In  1853, 
ninety  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  18,217  tons,  enteired  the 
port  of  Dalhousie. 

The  soil  in  this  county  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  laige 
crops ;  it  is  especially  noted  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its 
grain.  The  best  wheat  grown  there  weighs  sixty-five 
pounds  per  bushel;  barley,  fifty-six  pounds  per  bushel; 
black  oats,  tbrty-two  pounds  per  bushel ;  white  oats,  forty* 
seven  pounds  per  busheL    The  productivenees  in  Besti- 
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^Qch^,  althongh  6o  far  north,  affirms  the  principle,  that 
^dimate^  anless  it  be  very  severe,  is  by  no  means  the 
most  influential  element  in  determining  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  a  country."  The  geological  character  of 
any  country  has  more  influence  upon  its  economical  pros- 
pects than  climate,  and  should  be  equally,  if  not  more 
careMly  studied. 

Olouobstrb. — ^This  county  lies  between  BestigonchS  and 
Northumberland,  and  has  a  long  range  of  sea-coast,  in 
part  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  and  in  part  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence ;  it  also  includes  the  Islands  of  Shippagan  and 
Miscon,  which  form  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
province. 

Gloucester  county  contains  1,037,440  acres,  of  which 
832,902  acres  are  granted,  and  704,538  acres  are  yet 
vacant.  The  amount  of  cleared  land  is  19,812  acres.  The 
population  in  1851,  was  11,704  souls,  of  whom  1,479  were 
males,  and  1,434  were  females.  Owing  to  the  extent  of 
sea-coast  and  the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the'flsheries, 
there  are  many  fishermen  in  this  county.  The  value  of 
the  catch,  in  1861,  was  returned  at  £15,693. 

There  are  six  parishes  in  Gloucester — ^Bathurst,  Beres- 
ford,  Garaquet,  New-Bandon,  Saumarez,  and  Shippagan. 
Bathurst  is  the  shire  town.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  between 
the  Nepisignit  and  Middle  rivers,  on  a  point  of  land  which 
has  a  very  easy  slope  to  the  harbor.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  between  two  low  points  of  sand  and  gravel,  and 
is  about  230  yards  across.  Outside  this  entrance  is  the 
bar,  on  which,  at  spring  tides,  there  is  fifteen  feet  of  water. 
Within  the  entrance,  the  harbor  is  a  beautiful  basin,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  two  miles  ii)  width, 
well  sheltered  from  every  wind.  In  the  principal  channel 
there  is  about  fourteen  feet  at  low  water,  and  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  fourteen  feet  usually  take  in  part  of  their 
cargoes  outside  the  bar,  in  the  roadstead,  where  there 
is  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  water,  and  good  holding-ground. 
The  entrance  toBathurst  harbor  is  in  latitude47^  89^  north, 
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longitude  65''  38'  west;  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  four  to 
Bevea  feet  In  1853,  eighty-four  yeseeky  of  the  burden 
of  11,473  tone,  entered  the  port  of  BathurBl. 

The  Nepisiguit  Biver,  flowing  into  Bathurat  harbor,  is 
eigbtj  milea  long,  but  not  navigable,  owing  to  the  number 
of  cascadeg,  falls,  and  rapids.  Large  quantities  of  timber 
are  floated  down  it  for  shipment.  Great  numbers  of  salmon 
ascend  this  river  every  season,  as  far  as  the  Grand  Falk 

At  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  county  is  the  spacious 
haven  of  Shippagan,  which  comprises  three  large  and  com- 
modious harbors,  between  the  islands  of  Pooksoudie  and 
Shippagan,  and  the  mainland.  Within  these  harbors 
there  is  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class, 
which  can  Ue  perfectly  sheltered  from  every  wind«  The 
rise  and  faU  of  tide  is  from  three  to  six  feet.  Misoou 
harbor  (formwly  called  Little  Shippagan)  lies  between 
the  islands  of  Miscou  and  Shippagan.  It  has  a  good  an- 
chorage, well  sheltered,  with  three  to  five  fathoms  at  low 
water.  This  excellent  harbor  is  of  much  use  and  imp<»rt- 
ance  to  fishing  vessels  frequenting  tiie  gulf,  which  resort  to 
it  greatly  in  stormy  weather. 

The  Garaquet,  Pokemouche,  and  Tracadie  rivers  are 
wholly  in  Gloucester  county,  and  there  is  much  good  land 
yet  vacant  on  their  banks. 

Lot  1851,  there  were  14,302  grindstones  made  in  this 
county,  and  21,157  lbs.  of  maple  sugar.  The  quantity  of 
butter  made  was  82,691  lbs. 

NoBTHUMBEBLAND. — ^This  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
province.  Its  front  on  the  gulf  includes  the  whole  bay  of 
Miramichi,  from  Tabusintac  to  Point  Escuminac,  whence 
it  spreads  out  to  a  great  breadtih  westerly,  abutting  on  Sun* 
bury,  X  ork,  and  Yictoria,  with  Kent  to  the  southward. 

Tbe  county  of  Northumberland  contains  2,980,000  acres, 
of  which  986,168  acres  are  granted,  and  1,993,882  are  still 
vacant  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  is  30,221  acres.  In 
1851,  the  population  was  15,064  souls,  being  littie  more 
than  one  soul  to  each  200  acres  in  the  county.    The  in- 
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habitantB  aie  chiefly  emplojed  in  lumbering,  agricolture, 
and  the  fisheries,  while  the  ship-yards  and  saw-mills  afford 
mnch  employment  for  ordinary  labor.  There  are  ten  par- 
i^esin  this  county — Alnwick,  Blackyille,  Blissfield,  Obai- 
ham,  Glenelg,  Hardwicke,  Ludlow,  Nelson,  Newcastle, 
and  Northesk.  The  shire  town  is  Newcastle,  situated  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  gulf,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mirami- 
chi.  Douglastown  is  a  thriving  village,  about  three  miles 
below  Newcastle,  on  the  same  side  of  the  riv^,  with  every 
convenience  for  business.  Chatham  is  a  bustling  little 
town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miramichi,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  gulf,  rather  crowded  along  the  water  side, 
but  with  deep  water  in  front,  and  many  facilities  for  load* 
ing  large  vessels.  In  1853,  two  hundrod  and  seventy-seven 
vessels,  34,528  tons  burden,  entered  the  port  of  Miramichi. 
There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  but  the  river  is 
of  such  lai^e  size,  and  pours  forth  such  a  volume  of  water, 
that  the  bar  offers  no  impediment  to  navigation,  there 
being  suiBcient  depth  of  water  on  it,  at  all  times,  for  ves- 
sels of  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons,  and  nowhere  less  than 
three  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  at  low  water.  From  the 
entrance  there  is  six  and  seven  fathoms,  in  the  channel^  up 
to  Newcastle.  Owing  to  the  size  and  depth  of  the  Mi- 
ramichi, ships  can  load  along  its  banks  anywhere  for 
miles ;  and,  consequently,  detached  villages  have  sprung 
up,  wanting  many  of  the  advantages  which  would  be 
gained  from  having  one  large  town.  The  tide  rises  from 
three  to  five  feet  The  variation  of  the  compass  is  21® 
west. 

In  1853,  the  following  quantities  of  fish  were  exported 
from  Miramichi : — ^herrings,  3,728  barrels ;  alewives,  7,130 
barrels;  pickled  salmon,  396  barrels;  pickled  bass,  113 
barrels ;  shad,  45  barrels ;  oysters,  200  barrels ;  eels,  21' 
barrels;  salted  trout,  7  barrels;  mackerel,  167  barrels; 
162,500  pounds  of  preserved  salmon;  29,000  pounds  pre- 
served lobsters. 

The  Tabusintac^  a  river  about  sixty  miles  long,  enters 
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the  gulf^  a  few  miles  to  the  n<»rthward  of  the 
The  tide  flows  up  it  twenty  miles ;  bat  it  has  only  eight 
feet,  at  low  water,  on  the  bar  at  its  entranee,  near  whieh 
the  sea-fisheries  are  prosecuted  to  some  extent.  There  is 
much  good  land  on  the  Tabusintac  yet  yaeant. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  farmiDg 
in  Northumberland,  with  favorable  results.  In  1851,  thk 
county  produced  30,854  bushels  of  wheat ;  120,366  bushels 
of  oats ;  and  289,436  bushels  of  potatoes ;  besides  other 
crops  of  grain  and  roots.  In  the  same  year  202,637  pounds 
of  butter  were  made  in  the  county,  and  5,381  pounds  of 
maple  sugar.  There  are  thirty-two  places  of  worship  in 
this  county,  and  2,116  inhabited  houses. 

ElsNT. — ^This  county  was  formerly  part  of  !N'orthumb6^ 
land,  of  which  it  formed  the  south-eastern  comer.  It  has 
a  large  frontage  on  the  gulf,  extending  from  the  northern 
point  of  Shediac  Harbor  to  Point  Escuminac,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Miramichi. 

Kent  contains  1,026,000  acres,  of  which  886,898  acres 
are  granted,  and  640,002  acres  are  still  vacant.  The  quan- 
tity of  cleared  land  is  35,496  acres.  The  population  in 
1851  was  11,410  souls,  little  more  than  one  soul  to  each 
hundred  acres  in  the  county.  The  inhabitants  follow  lum- 
bering, fishing,  farming,  and  ship-building.  There  are 
six  parishes — Carleton,  Dundas,  Harcourt,  Bichibuoto, 
Weldford,  and  Wellington.  The  shire  town  is  Bichibucto, 
a  seaport  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bichibucto  Biver,  built 
chiefly  along  the  water  side,  with  wharves,  warehouses, 
and  timber-ponds  in  front.  In  1853,  one  hundred  and 
eight  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  15,189  tons,  entered  at  this 
port.  There  was  formerly  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  on  the  bar 
at  low  water,  but  it  has  of  late  shoaled  considerably,  owing 
to  a  new  channel  having  broken  out ;  measures  have,  how- 
ever, been  taken  to  deepen  the  main  channel,  and  improve 
the  entrance.  The  tide  rises  in  Bichibucto  harbor  two 
and  a  half  to  four  feet 

The  Harbor  of  Buctouche  is  twenty  miles  aouth  of  Biehi- 
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bneto.  This  harbor  is  at  the  month  of  Great  and  Little 
Buctoache  rivers ;  the  entrance,  between  two  low  sand 
beaches,  is  narrow.  The  tides  rise  and  fall  two  to  four 
feet ;  and  vessels,  drawing  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  can  cross 
the  bar  at  ordinary  tides.  Outside  the  bar,  there  is  in- 
stantly three  fathoms  water,  deepening  gradaally  seaward. 
Inside  the  bar  there  is  two  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms,  the 
loading  place  at  the  bridge,  where  vessels  lie  in  nine  fath- 
oms water.  The  Big  Buctonche  is  forty  miles  in  length ; 
the  tide  flows  up  it  thirteen  miles.  The  Little  Buctouche 
is  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  the  tide  fiows  up  it  ten 
miles.  There  is  much  good  land,  and  some  fine  farms  on 
both  these  rivers.  In  1863,  thirty-seven  vessels,  of  the 
bnrden  of  4,323  tons,  arrived  at  this  port 

The  Harbor  of  Cocagne,  by  the  coast,  is  nine  miles  south 
of  Buctouche.  This  is  also  a'bar  harbor ;  in  ordinary  tides 
there  is  nine  feet  on  the  bar  at  low  water,  and  fourteen 
feet  at  high  water ;  at  spring  tides  there  are  two  feet  more. 
Within,  there  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  well  sheltered. 
The  tide  fiows  seven  miles  up  the  Cocagne  Biver ;  the  land 
on  its  banks  is  of  good  quality  for  settlement 

Tbere  is  scarcely  a  hill  of  any  magnitude  in  the  whole 
connty  of  Kent,  and  it  may  be  described  as  the  most  level 
county  in  the  province.  Being  wholly  within  the  forma- 
tion described  as  the  coal  measures,  it  consists  altogether 
of  gentle  undulations  and  long  swells  of  country,  covered 
with  the  finest  timber,  chiefly  hardwood.  The  maple 
abounds ;  and  44,154  pounds  of  maple  sugar  were  made  in 
18S1.  In  the  same  year,  83,171  pounds  of  butter  were 
made  in  the  connty. 

Wmtmoelaito. — ^This  county  has  a  large  extent  of  low 
sandy  coast,  on  the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  extending 
from  the  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  Baie  Verte,  to  the 
northern  point  of  Shediac  Harbor.  On  the  south-west  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Peticodiac  Biver  and  county  of  Albert ; 
and  on  the  west  by  King's  and  Queen's  counties.  It  pos- 
eesses  great  agrieultural  capabilities,  besides  many  facilities 
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for  lumbermgy  fiahing)  and  dup*bailding,  in  addition  to  iti 
mines  and  quarries. 

Westmorland  contains  878,410  acres,  of  which  577,440 
acres  are  granted,  and  801,000  acres  are  vacant.  The  deared 
laud  amounts  to  92,822  acres.  The  population  in  1851 
was  17,814  souls,  dwelling  in  2,390  houses.  There  are 
seven  parishes — ^Botsford,  Dorchester,  Moncton,  Sackville^ 
Salisbury,  Shediac,  and  Westmorland.  The  shire-town  ifl 
Dorchester,  a  rural  village  about  one  mile  from  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Peticodiac  Eiver. 

The  Harbor  of  Shediac,  on  the  gulf  shore,  is  by  the  coast, 
ten  miles  south  of  Gocagne.  Its  entrance,  at  the^  southern 
end  of  Shediac  Island,  is  in  latitude  46°  15'  16"  north,  and 
longitude  64^  32'  10"  west  The  longitude  in  time  is  4h. 
18  min.  8.40  seconds ;  the  variation  of  the  compass,  19^ 
west.  During  the  summer  solstice,  the  time  of  high  water, 
at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  is  7  a.  m.  ;  at  and  diu> 
ing  the  winter  solstice,  at  12  noon ;  neap  tides  rise  two 
feet,  and  spring  tides  four  feet.  In  the  fair-way,  or  ship- 
channel,  at  the  distance  of  two-and  a  half  miles  from  the 
harbor,  twenty-five  feet  water  is  found,  which  is  continued, 
with  little  variation,  up  to  the  entrance.  From  thence 
there  is  nineteen  feet  in  the  channel,  gradually  lessening, 
until  at  the  anchorage  off  Point  Du  Chene,  where  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  is  found,  at  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  Two  small  rivers,  the  Shediac  and  the  Scadooc, 
fall  into  this  harbor.  In  1853,  two  hundred  and  tw^il^- 
two  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  21,226  Umt^  entered  at  Sdbe- 
diac.  The  terminus  of  the  railway  firom  St.  John  is  near 
the  entrance  to  this  harbor,  whence  commonicatioD  may 
be  had,  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessdsy  with  Prince  £d- 
WArd  Island,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  and  all  o4ber  parts 
ct  tba  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  also  the  Oreat  Lakea  of 
CSanada  by  the  Biver  St  Lawrence  and  its  eanak.  it  » 
therefore  quite  certain  to  become  a  plaiee  of  moeh  tracb 
and  business. 

Aboushagan  and  Tedish  are  boat  harboBBj.  to  thtt  cast- 
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ard  of  Shediac,  between  that  harbor  and  Oape  Banld. 
t  Aboushagan  there  is  five  feet  water  on  the  bar,  with 
S<ood  sand  beaches  near  the  entrance.  Tedish  bar  is  dry 
«k^  low  water,  bnt  there  is  a  fine  sand  beach,  on  which  boats 
easily  drawn  up. 
The  harbors  of  Big  and  Little  Shemogae  are  between 
ape  Bauld  and  Gape  Tormentine.  Big  Shemogne  is  a 
harbor  for  vessels  of  all  sizes,  np  to  130  tons.  At 
ordinary  tides  there  is  ten  feet  on  the  bar  at  high  water, 
ith  a  channel  fifty  faithoms  wide.  Inside,  the  harbor  is 
pable  of  containing  one  hundred  vessels,  with  anchorage 
two  and  a  half  fathoms,  well  sheltered.  Ship-building 
i^^  prosecuted  in  this  harbor,  near  which  the  best  ship 
^uiber  is  said  to  be  abundant  Little  Shemogue  is  about 
"^Jhree  miles  east  of  its  larger  namesake,  but  is  only  a  boat- 
^i^arbor,  with  two  feet  water  on  its  bar. 

Westmorland  has  the  advantage  of  several  shipping 
ports  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  within  Cumberland  Basin,  and 
along  the  Petioodiac  Biver;  from  each  of  these  there  is 
considerable  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  In  1853,  eighteen 
vessels,  of  1,328  tons,  entered  at  Sackville ;  ten  vessels,  of 
771  tons,  entered  at  Dorchester ;  and  twenty-one  vessels, 
of  1,646  tons,  entered  at  Moncton.  Vessels  of  all  sizes,  up 
to  1,000  tons,  are  built  at  each  of  these  places. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  on  the  shores  of  Westmorland, 
within  Cumberland  Basin,  and  up  the  river  Peticodiac,  are 
very  great.  At  Dorchester  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  thd 
Peticodiae  river,  an  ordinary  tide  rises  thirty-six  feet,  and 
luring  tides  forty-eight  feet.  The  tide  rushes  up  this  river 
with  great  velocity,  and  with  a  tidal  wave,  usually  called 
^  the  bore,^  which  at  spring  tides  is  five  or  six  feet  high; 
At  Moncton,  usually  called  the  Bend,  because  it  is  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  river,  which  flows  thence  in  aa 
easterly  coarse,  turns  suddenly,  almost  at  a  right  angle^ 
and  flows  to  the  southward,  an  ordinary  tide  rises  forty* 
eight  feet,  and  spring  tides  fifty-seven  feet  Moncton  is  a 
thriving  village,  its  population  inoreasing  rapidly  in  coiBt* 
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sequence  of  the  operationB  for  eBtablishing  railway  com- 
munication with  the  Gnlf  at  Shediac,  and  with  the  city  of 
St.  John.  A  bank  has  been  establiBhed  there  recently, 
for  facilitating  extensive  business  transactions,  and  tl^ 
flourishing  place  bids  fair  to  become  an  entrepot  for  trade 
with  the  northern  counties,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the 
Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  generally. 

The  fertile  marshes  and  uplands  of  Westmorland  are 
well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes.  In  1851,  323,335 
pounds  of  butter  were  made.  lit  the  same  year,  this 
county,  with  other  crops,  produced  38,987  tons  of  hay; 
145,396  bushels  of  oats ;  and  282,224  bushels  of  potatoes. 
The  quantity  of  maple  sugar  made  was  48,485  pounds. 

Albebt. — ^This  county  lies  south  and  west  of  the  Biret 
Peticodiac,  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  front,  and  abutting 
westwardly  on  St.  John  and  Ejing's  counties.  It  was  fo^ 
merly  part  of  Westmorland,  from  which  it  was  separated 
in  1845. 

Albert  contams  438,560  acres,  of  whidi  238,700  aeree 
are  granted,  and  199,860  acres  are  still  vacant  There  are 
82,210  acres  of  cleared  land.  The  population  in  1851  was 
6,318  souls.  There  is  much  good  land  in  this  county,  and 
its  diked  marshes  are  extensive.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  vacant  land  is  of  good  quality,  well  adapted  for  settle* 
ment  and  cultivation.  Besides  its  agricultural  capabilities, 
Albert  county  possesses  valuable  resources  in  its  forests, 
its  mines,  and  its  fisheries. 

There  are  five  parishes  in  this  county — Ooverdale,  Elgin, 
Haryey,  Hillsborough,  and  Hopewell.  The  shire-town  ia 
at  Hillsborough,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Petioodiae 
River.  Shipments  take  place  at  Hillsboroii^h  and  Harvey, 
and  at  the  former  place  ship-building  is  prosecuted.  ^ 
1858,  thirteen  vessels,  of  1,401  tons,  entered  at  Harvey; 
and  sixty-seven  vessels,  of  11,877  tons,  entered  at  BSUfr* 
borough.  These  vessels  carried  the  various  products  <^ 
this  country  to  places  abroad ;  and  there  were  many  coast* 
era  also  employed  in  carrying  produce  to  the  port  of  St. 
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In  1861,  there  were  142,137  pounds  of  batter  made 
»ert,  and  62,235  pounds  of  maple  sugar. 
«T  John. — This  county  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
tretching  for  nearly  ninety  miles  along  the  shores  of 
iy  of  Fundy,  with  Albert  county  on  the  east,  Char- 
ounty  on  ttie  west,  and  King's  county  to  the  north- 
It  contains  414,720  acres,  of  which  309,147  acres 
anted,  and  105,573  acres  are  still  vacant,  chiefly  at 
istem  and  western  extremes  of  the  county.  Its 
ktion,  in  18S1,  was  38,475  souls, 
re  are  five  parishes  in  this  county — ^Lancaster,  Port- 
Jt.  John,  St.  Martins,  and  Simonds.  The  city  of 
John  is  the  shire  town ;  it  contained,  in  1851,  a 
ition  of  22,745  souls,  and  the  parish  of  Portland,  its 
),  contained  8,429  souls,  mining  together,  31,174 
At  the  present  time  (1854)  the  population  of  St. 
md  Portland  may  be  estimated  at  85,000  souls, 
lough  this  coun^  cannot  boast  of  its  agricultural 
lities,  yet  in  1851  it  produced,  with  other  crops, 
tons  of  hay,  30,961  bushels  of  oats,  9,758  bushels  of 
'heat,  34,438  bushels  of  turnips,  and  105,695  bushels 
itoes.  In  the  same  year,  102,716  pounds  of  butter 
oade,  and  12,960  casks  of  lime  were  burned, 
city  of  Saint  John  was  established  by  Boyal  CShar- 
1785,  and  is  now  divided  into  seVen  wards.  Of 
flve  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor ;  the  other 
e  on  the  western  side,  and  constitute  that  part  of  the 
Bually  called  Carleton.  The  city  government,  or 
^n  council,  consists  of  a  mayor  and  recorder,  with  an 
lan  and  councillor  from  each  ward.  The  mayor, 
len,  and  councillors  are  elected  annually  by  the 
LS  and  freeholders ;  the  recorder  is  appointed  by  the 
All  British  subjects  may  become  citizens  on  pay- 
rtain  fees,  amounting  to  about  £5  sterling ;  but  sons 
sens,  bom  in  the  city,  and  those  who  have  served  an 
iticeship  in  it,  become  citiisens  at  twenty-one  years 
,  on  payment  of  about  £1  sterling. 
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In  1851,  there  were  3,885  inhabited  houses  in  the  city^ 
and  133  in  oourse  of  erection.  The  number  of  stores, 
bams,  and  outhouses  was  then  3,897 ;  these  numbers  bave 
considerably  increased  since  1861.  There  are  manj  good 
buildings  of  brick  and  stone,  especially  in  the  business  put 
of  the  city,  where  none  others  are  now  allbwed  to  be  built 
Hie  tide  rises  twenty*one  to  twenty-three  feet  at  ordinary 
tides,  and  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  fbet  at  spring  tidea 
At  fiill  and  change  of  the  moon,  it  is  high  water  at  eleven 
hours  forty-four  minutes.  There  is  good  aidborage  within 
the  harbor  in  ten  to  seventy  fathoms  water.  Owing  to  the 
tide-falls  at  the  head  of  this  harbor  it  is  n^ver  Irozen,  or  in 
any  way  impeded  by  ice  during  the  winter ;  vessels  arrive 
and  depart  every  day  during  the  year.  Its  latitude  is 
45''  15'  north,  longitude  65''  3'  36''  west ;  variation  of  tiie 
compass,  16^^  30'  west 

The  position  of  St.  John  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river  with  numerous  tributaries,  and  its  entire  freedom 
from  obstruction  by  ice,  give  it  great  advantages  over  all 
the  northern  ports  in  North  America,  and  render  it  almost 
certain  of  becoming  a  place  of  mudi  commercial  impo^ 
tance.  The  existing  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port^  with 
its  steady  increase,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  numbers  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
inwards,  and  cleared  outwards,  during  Ax  years. 


Vow 

1850— Inwards 1,695  260,429 

Outwards M20  2S4yt99 

1851— Inwards 1,528  282,566 

Outwards 1,545  324,821 

1862— Inwards. 1,740  884^961 

Outwards 1,746  362,917 

1853— Inwards 2,117  400,216 

Outwards 2,106  400^216 

1854— Inwards 1^0  858,060 

Outwards 1,990  405«812 

1655— Inwards 1,896  867,621 

Outvrards a,870  420,6U 

The  amount  of  ship-building  and  the  vahieof  tiie  fthiog 

in  the  harbor  of  8t  John,  have  been  ahready  aUted  under 
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)  heada.  In  the  city  and  eonnty  of  St.  John,  there 
in  1851,  fifty-one  saw-milla,  ^nplojing  803  men ; 
een  grist-miUs ;  seventeen  tanneries ;  six  foondrias ; 
breweries ;  and  sixty-one  other  factories,  giving  em- 
ment  to  1,120  men.  The  numerous  ship^yards,  and 
large  quantities  of  deals  and  timber  continually  ex- 
xl,  afford  much  profitable  employment  for  labor, 
lere  are  three  banks  in  the  city  (^  St.  John — ^the  Bank 
few  Brunswick,  witli  a  capital  of  £100,000  currency; 
Commercial  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  with  a  capital 
.60,000  currency,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British 
h  America,  established  in  London,  with  a  capital  of 
)0,000  sterling. 

'  means  of  the  electric  tel^raj^,  St.  John  is  in  imme- 
communication  with  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  which  the  telegraph 
»een  extended.  A  railway  firom  the  harbor  of  St  John 
Lodiac,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  114 
I,  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  proposed  to 
id  this  railway  to  the  Nova  Scotia  boundary  near  Baie 
3,  to  meet  the  railway  now  being  built  from  Halifax 
it  point ;  and  also  northwardly  from  Shediac  to  Mira^ 
i,  and  to  the  St  Lawrence  and  Trois  Pistoles,  there 
tmect  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  of  Canada,  and 
th  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  far  west  Another  line 
Iway  is  also  contemplated  from  the  city  of  St.  John, 
vardly,  to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  at  Calais, 
hich  connection  will  be  had  with  the  whole  railway 
01  of  the  United  States.  From  this  line  it  is  proposed 
•nstruct  a  branch  northwardly  to  Frederickton,  and 
le  up  the  valley  of  the  St  John,  to  give  greater  facili- 
OT  traffic,  especially  in  winter, 
present,  constant  communication  is  maintained  with 
and  and  Boston  by  first-daas  steamers.  The  time 
St  John  to  Portland  by  steamer,  and  thence  by  rail- 
either  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  is  about  thirty-five 
Hrto  Boston  thirty  hours. 
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The  city  of  St  John  k  lighted  with  gas  and  sappUed 
with  water  b j  iron  pipes,  from  a  resenroir  about  fonr  mileB 
from  the  city.  These  water-works^ure  to  be  inmiediately 
eitended,  so  as  to  give  every  part  of  the  city  an  ample 
aapply  of  pure  water. 

Ohaslottb  CionNTV.— ^This  coHnty  oeoapieB  the  south- 
west comer  of  New  K-nnswick,  and  is  nearly  square  in 
form.  Its  front  on  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  extends  him.  Point 
Lepreanx  to  the  St.  Groix  Biver,  whidh  is  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  in  that  direction.  CSiarlotte  county  con- 
tains 783,360  acres,  of  which  817,246  acres  are  granted, 
and  the  remaining  466,116  acres  are  yet  vacant  The 
quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1861,  was  46,666  acres,  or 
about  one-seVemth  part  of  the  quantity  granted.  The 
population  of  the  county  in  1851,  was  19,988  souls,  chiefly 
engaged  in  fishing,  farming,  lumbering,  and  ship-building. 
There  are  ten  parishes  in  Oharlotte— Oampo  fieUo  (sn 
island),  Grand  Manan  (also  an  island),  Pennfield,  St  An* 
drews,  St.  David,  St  George,  St  James,  St  Patrick,  St 
Stephen,  and  West  Isles  (a  group  of  islands).  The  shire 
town  is  St  Andrews,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
point  of  land  between  the  St  Oroix  (or  Sohoodic)  Biver,  and 
the  inner  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  on  an  easy  slope^  with  a 
southern  aspect  The  parish  of  St  Andrews  has  a  popu- 
lation of  8,910  souls.  From  the  harbor  of  St  Andrews  a 
railroad  has  been  projected,  which  is  at  piesent  in  course 
of  construction,  toward  Woodstock  on  the  Kver  St  John, 
a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  Of  this  railway,  twenty- 
six  miles  are  now  completed  and  open  for  traffic ;  and  the 
intention  is,  after  reaching  Woodstock,  to  continue  the 
line  by  the  valley  of  the  St  John,  to  the  Biver  St.  Law- 
rence, and  thence  to  Quebec. 

The  St  Croix  is  a  large  river,  flowing  from  two  chains  of 
lakes,  widely  spread  over  a  tract  of  country  which  has  long 
furnished,  and  still  continues  to  furnish,  extensive  supplies 
of  timber.  It  is  navigable  to  the  head  of  the  tide  at  St 
Stephen,  which  is  about  16  miles  above  St  Andrews.    St 
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Stephen  and  Milltown  are  two  thriving  villageB  on  the  St. 
Croix,  chfefly  supported  by  the  saw-millB  in  their  vicinity, 
and  the  traffic  in  sawed  lumber  of  every  description. 

The  Digdeguash  and  the  Magaguadavic  are  two  consider- 
able rivers  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Passamaqaoddy,  to  the 
eastward  of  St.  Andrews.  There  are  saw-miUs  on  each  of 
these  rivers,  and  ships  load  with  himber  at  their  mouths,  as 
also  at  the  entrance  to  Lepreaux  Biver,  in  Mace's  Bay,  at 
the  eastern  extreme  of  this  county.  The  fisheries  of  Orand 
Manan,  Campo  Bello,  and  West  Isles,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  All  vessels  which  enter  and  clear  at  the  various 
harbors  and  loading  places  in  Charlotte  county,  are  enu- 
merated as  entering  and  clearing  at  the  port  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  their  numbers, 
tonnage,  and  men,  during  six  years,  distinguishing  coun- 
tries:— 

YESSBLS  IirWABD& 


1 

United 

Britlth 

Unltwl 

"FottAgh 

TotiOt. 

Kingdom. 

Golonlea. 

SUtoa. 

StotM. 

No. 
10 

T0B& 

Ha 

Tons. 

No. 
613 

TOBt. 

Ha 

Tom. 

Ka 

TODI. 

Mob. 

1849 

2,430 

66 

2,887 

52,001 

1 

230 

690 

57,548 

2,681 

1850 

12 

3,437 

84 

5,475 

634 

63,531 

2 

250 

732 

72,693 

3,851 

1851 

15 

4,985 

92 

8,168 

694 

75,407 

4 

1,137 

805 

89,597 

4,725 

1852 

9 

3,916 

57 

4,262 

675 

81,693 

2 

424 

743 

89,845 

4,322 

1853 

13 

3,760 

91 

6,029 

733 

88,950 

6 

1,159 

843 

99,898 

4,881 

1854 

8 

2,882 

5.  J 

4,586 

716 

110,958 

3 

1,318 

782 

119,744 

5,115 

1855 

788 

127,689 

5,516 

1 
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■1 

United 
Ungdom. 

BrItiBh 
Colonies. 

United 
Stetos. 

Vorelim 
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There  is  abnndanoe  of  both  lime  and  marl  in  the  comity 
of  Charlotte,  as  well  as  sea  manure,  and  in  those  topecte 
it  possesses  advantages  over  most  other  counties  in  the  proT- 
ince.  By  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  the  crops  of  that 
year  were  as  follows : — ^hay,  17,076  tons ;  wheat,  3,2^ 
bushels ;  barley,  7,206  bushels ;  oats,  69,988  bushels;  budc- 
wheat,  14,804  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  1,999  bushels; 
turnips,  72,419  bushels ;  potatoes,  168,117  bushels.  The 
quantity  of  butter  made  during  the  year,  was  441,532 
pounds ;  of  maple  sugar,  700  pounds ;  of  lime  burned, 
16,100  casks. 

This  county  may  be  described  as  a  hilly  country,  with* 
rocky  sea-coast  studded  with  islands,  everywhere  indent- 
ed with  excellent  harbors,  and  the  neighboring  waters 
abounding  with  fish.  Numerous  rivers  and  large  lakes  in- 
tersect the  interior  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  valleyB 
and  basins  of  these  rivers  and  lakes,  there  is  much  good 
land.  The  quantity  of  available  water  power  is  wonde^ 
fully  great,  and  in  many  places  it  yet  remains  to  be  turned 
to  profitable  account. 

King's  Oouimr. — ^This  is  an  inland  county,  lying  north 
of  St  John,  abutting  westwardly  upon  Charlotte  countj, 
and  widening  to  the  eastward,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
counties  of  Albert  and  Westmorland.  It  contains  849,- 
920  acres,  of  which  662,752  acres  are  granted,  and  only 
187,168  acres  are  vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land 
in  1851,  was  120,923  acres,  and  its  population,  18,843 
souls. 

King's  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  River  St 
John,  which  passes  across  it  fi*om  north  to  south.  The 
eastern  part  is  intersected  by  the  River  Kennebecasis, 
which  passes  through  it  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
renders  much  of  that  portion  accessible  by  water.  The 
western  part  of  this  county,  on  both  sides  of  the  St  John, 
is  hilly  and  dotted  with  numerous  small  lakes ;  while  the 
eastern  portion,  stretching  towards  the  sandstones  of  the 
coal    measures,  and  embracing  the  lower  carboniferous 
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rocks,  consistB  of  long  swells  of  land,  hills  of  gentle  ele- 
vation and  rounded  summits,  with  level  and  fertile  valleys 
between,  often  of  considerable  extent  and  tnuch  picturesque 
beauty. 

There  are  nine  parishes  in  this  county,  thus  designated 
— Greenwich,  Kingston,  Hampton,  Norton,  Springfield, 
Studholm,  Sussex,  Upham,  and  Westfield.  The  shire 
town  is  in  Kingston,  between  the  Kennebecasis  Biver  and 
Bellisle  Bay.  The  village  of  Hampton  is  a  thriving  place, 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  city  of  St.  John,  on  the  Ken- 
nebecasis Eiver.  The  tide  flows  up  this  river  five  miles 
beyond  Hampton,  but  up  to  the  village  the  river  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels  and  steamers.  As  this  village  will 
Boon  be  connected  with  St.  John,  by  the  Shediac  railway, 
it  will,  undoubtedly,  become  a  place  of  great  resort,  and 
a  favorite  spot  for  summer  residences.  The  rides  and  drives 
in  its  vicinity  are  varied  and  beautiful,  and  the  country,  with 
its  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  possesses  many  attractions 
for  the  sportsman. 

King's  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county ;  the  crops 
of  1851  are  thus  stated  in  the  census  of  that  year : — hay, 
88,811  tons ;  wheat,  14,895  bushels ;  barley,  5,427  bushels ; 
oats,  178,968  bushels ;  buckwheat,  206,251  bushels  ;  In- 
dian corh^  2.968  bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  4,210  bushels ; 
turnips,  84,359  bushels ;  potatoes,  303,568  bushels ;  other 
roots,  9,142  bushels.  There  were  then  in  the  county,  18,- 
295  head  of  neat  cattle ;  8,463  cows ;  2,988  horses ;  and 
80,235  sheep.  The  quantity  of  butter  made  in  1851,  was 
606,292  pounds ;  and  of  maple  sugar,  37,801  pounds.  The 
number  of  saw-mills  was  seventy-five;  of  grist-mills, 
forty-six;  with  seventeen  tanneries,  and  eleven  carding  and 
weaving  establishments.  Apples  are  found  to  thrive  well 
in  this  county,  and  much  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
the  growth  of  that  description  of  fruit 

The  facilities  of  access,  both  by  land  and  water,  from 
every  part  of  King's  county  to  the  harbor  of  St.  John, 
and  a  ready  market  there,  give  great  advantages  to  the  far- 
41 
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mere  of  this  county,  and  render  their  purBoits  in 
▼ery  profitable. 

Qukbn'b  Coitbtt. — ^This  county  liea  north-wes 
Eling's  county,  and  between  it  and  Sunbor} 
bounded  by  Charlotte  on  the  south-west,  and  b 
morland,  Kent,  and  Northumberland  at  its  nortl 
extremity.  It  contains  961,280  acres,  of  which 
acres  are  granted,  and  444,076  acres  are  still  vaca 
quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851,  was  63,719  ac 
the  population,  10,634  souls. 

Queen's  county  is  also  divided  into  two  portion 
river  St.  John,  which  crosses  it  from  north  to  sont 
largest  part,  east  of  the  St.  John,  comprises  wi 
bounds  those  two  large  lakes,  the  Washademoak 
GraudLake,  with  several  smaller  lakes,  and  the  ni 
tributaries  by  which  they  are  fed.  That  part  of  th< 
west  of  the  St.  John,  is  generally  broken  and  hi 
there  are  in  this  district  many  tracts  of  good  lan< 
portion  east  of  the  St  John  rests  almost  entirely  v 
sandstones  of  the  coal  measures,  and  its  prevailing 
teristic  is  that  of  a  low  and  level  country.  Alon^ 
John,  there  are  extensive  meadows  and  large  flat 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits ;  these  possess  great  i 
of  an  enduring  character,  from  their  being  ovc 
every  spring,  and  thus  annually  receiving  a  fresh 
of  rich  alluvium.. 

The  inhabitants  of  Queen^s  county  are  chiefly  < 
in  agricultural  pureuits,  for  which  the  country 
adapted ;  but  some  of  them  follow  lumbering,  anc 
are  employed  in  raising  coab,  at  various  localities  i 
Grand  Laka 

The  crops  of  1851  are  thus  stated :  hay,  22,55 
wheat,  7,222  bushels ;  oats,  97,  359  bushels ;  bud 
89,475  bushels;  Indian  com,  8,507  bushels;  p( 
beans,  2,771  bushels ;  turnips,  28,925  bushels ;  p 
168,656  bushels.  The  number  of  neat  cattle,  10,612 
4,710;  horses,  1,514;  sheep,  16,040.    The  quan 
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butter  made,  242,342  ponnds;  of  maple  sugar,  6,687 
pounds.  There  were  then  24  saw-mills ;  28  grist-mills ;  8 
tanneries,  and  6  carding  and  weaving  establishments,  with 
454  hand  looms  in  the  county,  at  which  59,283  yards  of 
cloth  were  made. 

Queen's  county  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  thus  named 
— ^Brunswick,  Canning,  Chipman,  Gagetown,  Hampstead, 
Johnstob,  Petersville,  Waterborough,  and  Wickham. 

Oagetown,  a  pleasant  village,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  the  shire  town.  It  is  situated  upon  Gagetown  creek, 
a  short  distance  from  the  River  St.  John,  on  a  fine  swell 
of  land,  sloping  easily  to  the  water's  edge,  and  may  be 
reached  by  vessels  and  steamers  of  large  class. 

The  large  navigable  lake  and  streams  of  this  county 
furnish  great  facilities  for  the  transport  of  agricultural 
produce  to  the  port  of  St.  John,  and  render  it  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  sea  in  every  part,  except  at  its  southwest- 
em  and  north-eastern  extremities. 

SuNBUEY. — This  county  is  of  equal  breadth  throughout, 
and  lies  north-westerly  of  Queen's,  between  it  and  York 
county,  with  its  south-western  end  abutting  upon  Char- 
lotte, and  its  north-eastern  extreme  bounded  by  Northum- 
berland. 

Before  New  Brunswick  was  erected  into  a  separate 
province,  it  constituted  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  known 
as  **  Sunbury ;"  and  now  Sunbury  is  diminished  to  one  of 
the  smallest  counties  in  New  Brunswick.  It  contains  only 
782,080  acres,  of  which  377,078  acres  are  granted,  and 
405,002  acres  are  yet  vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared 
land  in  1851  was  15,587  acres  only,  and  the  population, 
5,301  souls. 

Sunbury  county  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  thus  desig- 
nated— ^Blissville,  Burton,  Lincoln,  Maugerville,  and  Shef- 
field. The  shire  town  is  in  Burton,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  St  John.  The  county  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  the  River  St.  John ;  the  western  portion  con- 
sists chiefiy  of  long  sweUs  of  land  and  rounded  hills  of 
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little  elevation,  while  that  part  east  of  the  St.  Joh 
low  and  level,  resting  almost  wholly  on  the  gray  a 
sandstones  of  the  coal  formation.  Along  the 
there  are  large  tracts  of  alluvial  land,  as  in  Queen^ 
and  in  the  river  several  large  islands  of  exceeding 
which  are  flooded  nearly  eveiy  year,  and  produ 
quantities  of  excellent  hay.  Lumbering  is  prose 
some  extent,  but  Sunbury  may  be  classed  as  an  a^ 
ral  county. 

The  crops  of  1851  are  thus  stated :  hay,  10,01 
wheat,  6,551  bushels;  barley,  973  bushels;  oati 
bushels ;  buckwheat,  21,911  bushels ;  Indian  coi 
bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  1,378  bushels ;  tumipi 
bushels;  potatoes,  116,357  bushels;  other  root 
bushels.  The  number  of  neat  cattle  was  4,475  ; 
2,125,  and  of  sheep,  6,688.  The  quantity  of  buti 
was  105,704  pounds,  and  of  maple  sugar,  1574  po 

The  only  village  in  this  county  is  Oromocto,  si 
the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  1 
of  that  name,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  sea.  1 
mocto,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  ^'  deep  river,"  a: 
building  is  prosecuted  on  its  banks  to  some  extent 
up  to  1,300  tons  burden  being  built  there,  and  se 
the  St.  John  to  sea.  Ship  timber  of  good  quality  a 
size,  especially  hackmatack  (larch),  abounds  in  S 
Large  quantities  are  sent  down  the  St.  John,  beside 
iug  facilities  for  ship-building  in  the  county.  Biti 
coals  are  found  in  Sunbury,  but  hitherto  no  mil 
been  opened  or  worked. 

YojBK. — ^This  is  a  large  comnty,  occupying  a  cei 
sition  in  the  province,  and  lying  across  it  diagom 
is  bounded  by  Charlotte  county  and  the  frontie 
United  States  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  Nortl 
land  on  the  north-east ;  the  Eiver  St.  John  flows  \ 
from  west  to  east,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  \ 
Its  geological  character  is  greatly  varied ;  the  co 
diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  intersectec 
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lakes  and  BtreamB.  Along  the  latter  there  are 
racts,  or  ^^  bottoms,"  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  an(f  the 
general  are  not  deficient  in  fertilitji  even  to  their 
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county  contains  2,201,600  acres,  of  which  970,914 
re  graQted,  and  the  remaining  1,230,686  acres  are 
cant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851  was 
Eusres,  and  the  population,  17,618  souls.  There  are 
ishes  in  this  county,  thus  designated  —  Douglas, 
Bs,  Fredericton,  Kingsclear,  New  Maryland,  Prince 
1,  Queensbury,  Saint  Mary's,  Southampton,  and 
.  The  shire  town  is  the  city  of  Fredericton ;  with 
rons,  constituting  the  parish  of  that  name,  it  con- 
n  1851,  4,458  inhabitants.  This  city  is  the  seat  of 
aent  in  New  Brunswick ;  it  is  situate  on  the  right 
:  the  St  John,  at  eighty-four  miles  distance  from 

of  Fundy,  and  the  river  is  navigable  up  to  this 
r  large  steamers  and  the  smaller  class  of  sea-going 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  level  plaii^ 
Qg  of  diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  several  feet  higher 
i  alluvial  intervales  along  the  river.  It  is  bounded 
by  a  wide  sweep  of  the  River  St  John,  which  in 
ree-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  in  the  rear  by  a 
f  hills,  moderately  elevated,  which  rise  directly 
3  plain.  The  streets  are  wide  and  airy;  they  are 
Y  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  the 
ion  of  gardens,  and  the  planting  of  ornamental 
kve  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation, 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  resides  at 
3ton,  in  a  large  stone  building  known  as  Govern- 
ouse.  In  the  Province  building,  which  is  of  wood, 
irincial  Legislature  holds  its  sittings,  and  the  Su- 
)ourt  also  meets  there.  The  Grown  Land  Office, 
3r  public  offices,  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  Prov- 
ilding.  King's  College  is  a  substantial  stone 
;,  170  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  standing  on  the 
tie  rear  of  Fredericton ;  from  it  there  is  a  very  fine 
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view  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country.  There  are 
barracks  in  the  city,  near  the  river,  with  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Tbd  city  has  beea 
incorporated  but  a  few  years ;  its  affairs  are  managed  in 
St.  John,  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  elected 
by  the  citizens  and  ratepayers.  The  Central  Bank,  located 
at  this  place,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  jB35,000,  gives  facili- 
ties for  business,  and  from  its  position,  there  is  much  trade 
carried  on  from  Fredericton  with  the  upper  countiy.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  thriving  place,  which  will  steadily  increaae 
with  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country. 

York  is  an  agricultural  county,  although  lumbering  is 
pursued  within  its  limits  to  a  large  extent.  The  crops  of 
1851  are  thus  stated :— hay,  26,430  tons ;  wheat,  16,142 
bushels ;  barley,  4,539  bushels ;  oats,  205,343  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, 62,765  bushels ;  Indian  com,  18,178  bushels ;  peas 
and  beans,  6,842  bushels ;  turnips,  44,616  bushels ;  pota- 
toes, 233,695  bushels;  other  roots,  6,524  bushels.  The 
number  of  neat  cattle  was  11,594 ;  of  cows,  5,705 ;  of 
horses,  2,440 ;  of  sheep,  16,734.  The  quantity  of  butter 
made  was  447,395  pounds ;  of  maple  sugar,  81,077  pounds. 
There  were  then  thirty-five  saw-mills ;  thirty-one  grist- 
mills ;  eleven  tanneries ;  five  carding  and  weaving  estab- 
lishments ;  with  477  hand  looms  in  the  county,  at  which 
70,936  yards  of  cloth  were  made. 

Two  very  striking  instances  of  success  attending  the 
formation  of  new  settlements  in  the  wilderness,  by  associ- 
ations of  settlers,  can  be  adduced  in  this  county.  The 
Harvey  settlement  was  formed  in  1887,  by  a  party  of  immi- 
grants from  the  north  of  England,  who  landed  in  the  prov- 
ince in  a  very  destitute  condition.  The  teetotal  settlemeDt 
was  formed  in  1842,  by  a  party  of  destitute  immigrants  fit)m 
the  south  of  Ireland.  Both  these  settlements  are  now  in  the 
most  prosperous  and  thriving  condition;  many  of  the  settiers,  | 
who  at  the  outset  were  in  actual  want,  are  now  poosooood  of  I 
largo  and  valuable  farms,  while  some  have  become  posi-  1 1 
tively  wealthy.    These  persons  were  assisted,  in  the  fint     1 1 
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isetance,  by  being  employed  to  make  roads  throngh  the 
wilderness  to  their  several  settlements,  for  which  they  were 
paid  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  mode  of  assistance  gave 
them  not  only  profitable  employment,  but  enabled  them  to 
reach  their  lands  with  facility.  The  experiment  was 
attended  with  complete  success,  and  no  doubt  might  be 
extended  to  other  parts  of  the  province  with  the  like  favor- 
abfe  results.  • 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  county,  the  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Company  (incorporated  by  y 
Boyal  Charter,  in  1834)  holds  upwards  of  half  a  million  f 
acres  of  land  in  one  tract.  This  company  has  from  time 
to  time  expended  large  sums  in  making  roads,  and  con- 
structing bridges,  mills,  school-houses,  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  in  order  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  their 
territory.  Stanley,  a  thriving  village  on  the  River  Nash- 
waak,  was  founded  by  the  company ;  a  good  road  connects 
this  village  with  the  city  of  Fredericton.  At  present,  the 
company  sells  lots  of  land,  up  to  800  acres  each,  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  sixpence  currency  per  acre  (equal  to 
three  and  ninepence  sterling),  payable  as  follows : — Deposit 
on  signing  agreement  to  purchase,  sixpence  currency  per 
acre.  The  second  year  no  payment  is  required ;  the  third 
year  and  each  succeeding  year,  sixpence  currency  per  acre, 
imtil  the  whole  is  paid,  without  interest.  Larger  quanti- 
ties of  land  may  be  purchased  by  special  agreement,  as 
also  improved  farms,  with  buildings ;  a  liberal  discount  is 
made  by  the  company  to  those  who  pay  in  full  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  Settlements  have  been  established  on  the 
aouth-west  Miramichi,  Nashwaak  Mactaquack,  and  Kes- 
wick rivers ;  the  cleared  and  cultivated  land  on  many  of  the 
farms  in  these  settlements,  is  from  thirty  to  eighty  acres. 
Much  of  the  land  is  represented  to  be  of  good  quality, 
especially  near  the  rivers,  and  there  are  several  mill-sites 
for  sale.  The  company's  commissioner  resides  at  Frederic- 
ton,  and  there  is  an  agent  at  the  port  of  St  John. 

Oablbton. — This  county  is  nearly  triangular  in  form ; 
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it  lies  north  of  York,  with  the  State  ofMaine  on 
York  county  on  the  east,  and  Yietoria  to  the  nc 
The  Eiver  St  John  runs  nearly  through  its  cei 
north  to  south;  it  contains  700,000  acres,  c 
465,802  acres  are  granted,  and  234,198  acres 
▼acant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851  wi 
acres,  and  the  population,  11,108  souls. 

There  are  seven4>ari8he8  in  Carleton  county,  as 
— Brighton,  Kent,  Northampton,  Simonds,  ^ 
Wicklow,  and  Woodstock.  The  shire  town  is  W< 
a  prosperous  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  i 
about  sixty-four  miles,  by  the  river,  above  Fre 
The  great  post  road,  by  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lower  Canada,  passes  through  Woodstock ;  anc 
the  extremity  of  a  high  road  from  the  town  of 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  about  twelve  miles  distant, 
there  is  much  traffic.  From  the  rapidity  of  the 
transportation  downward  on  the  River  St.  John 
easy.  Steamers  of  light  draught  ply  regularly  di 
summer,  from  Fredericton  to  Woodstock,  except '' 
water  in  the  river  is  very  low ;  but  such  improver 
now  being  made  in  the  navigation  between  thes 
that  steamers  will  be  enabled  to  ply  more  Irequei 
heretofore.  Being  surrounded  by  a  fine  agi 
country,  the  steady  advancement  of  Woodstock 
certain. 

There  is  much  alluvial  land  of  excellent  qual 
the  St.  John,  and  its  tributaries,  in  this  county 
^upland  is  generally  very  good,  producing  large 
grain  and  vegetables,  besides  being  well  adapted 
culture.    The  crops  of  1851  are  thus  stated  : — ^ha; 
tons ;  wheat,  21,165  bushels ;  barley,  8,512  bushc 
234,628  bushels;    buckwheat,   131,482  bushels 
com,  14,650  bushels;  peas   and  beans,  7,163 
turnips,  73,506  bushels :  potatoes,  174,416  bushel 
roots,  2,235  bushels.    The  number  of  neat  cattl< 
year  was  8,072 ;  of  cows,  4,026 ;  of  sheep,  14,31 
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quantity  of  batter  made  was  237,172  pounds ;  of  maple 
sugar,  37,520  pounds ;  of  iron  smelted,  770  tons ;  and  of 
lime  burned,  840  casks. 

The  completion  of  the  railway  from  St  Andrews  to 
"Woodstock,  by  giving  ready  access  to  the  sea  at  all  sea- 
JBons,  will  throw  open  the  resources  of  this  county  in 
timber  and  iron,  and  rapidly  develop  its  great  agricul- 
toral  capabilities. 

Victoria. — Next  to  Northumberland,  this  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  province.  It  comprises  all  the  land  on  the 
8t.  John  and  its  tributaries,  above  Carleton  county,  which 
belongs  to  New  Brunswick,  and  a  large  portion  of  terrir 
tory  watered  by  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Bestigouoh6. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Maine,  on  the  west,  by 
Canada  to  the  north,  and  by  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Ilestigouch6  on  the  east. 

Victoria  contains  2,872,000  acres,  of  which  only  346,- 
600  acres  are  granted  ;  the  remaining  2,526,400  acres  are 
still  vacant.'  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851  was 
but  26,834  acres,  and  the  population  5,408  souls. 

The  ranges  of  high  land  which  cross  this  county,  are 
generally  of  the  primitive  rocks ;  bold  and  rugged  in  their 
outlines,  they  give  the  country  a  wild  and  romantic  aspect 
But  although  much  of  the  surface  is  elevated,  and  rises 
into  lofty  eminences,  there  are  not  many  abrupt  precipices^ 
and  in  general  the  slopes  are  not  too  steep  for  cultivation. 
Along  the  St.  John,  the  belts  of  alluvial  land  become 
more  and  more  narrow ;  but  there  are  terraces  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river,  composed  of  successive  deposits 
of  alluvium,  sometimes  consisting  of  five  different  steps, 
indicating  that  number  of  changes  in  the  level  of  the 
stream. 

There  are  six  parishes  in  Victoria,  thus  designated-^ 
Andover,  Madawaska,  Perth,  Saint  Basil,  Saint  Francis, 
and  Saint  Leonard.  The  shire  town  is  Colebrooke,  a  vil- 
lage situate  at  the  Grand  Falls  of  the  St.  John,  which  are 
about  200  miles  from  the  sea.   A  sudden  torn  in  the  river 
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at  this  place,  forms  a  little  peninsula,  upon  which  the 
village  is  placed.  The  whole  waters  of  the  St  John  are 
precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  seventy-four  feet  in 
height,  and  then  rash  wildly  through  a  narrow  rocky  gorge 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  descending  in  that  distance 
forty-five  feet  The  difference  of  level  between  the  waten 
in  the  basin  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  and  the  waters  of  tlie 
basin  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  gorge,  up  to  which  the  lower 
Bt  John  is  navigable  for  tow-boats,  and  sometimes  for 
small  steamers,  is  119  feet  Squared  timber  and  round  logi, 
from  the  extensive  forests  on  the  upper  St  John  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  are  passed  over  the  falls  and  down 
the  rocky  gorge,  but  not  without  considerable  loss  and 
damage,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstanoeB. 
All  merchandise  and  supplies  for  the  upper  country  are 
hauled  by  horses  acs'oss  the  portage  between  the  upper 
and  lower  basins,  and  this  is  attended  with  great  labor  and 
expense.  A  railway  has  been  projected  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  transit  at  this  point,  to  bie  worked  by  a  sta- 
tionary steam-engine  at  the  summit  level,  with  inclined- 
planes  to  the  water  in  either  direction,  and  it  is  btiieved 
that  this  undertaking,  when  completed,  will  be  of  great 
public  and  private  benefit 

TheTobique  River,  which  enters  the  St  John  about 
twenty  miles  below  the  Orand  Falls,  is  almost  wholly 
within  the  county  of  Victoria.  It  is  a  river  of  lai^  siie^ 
and  the  land  along  its  valley  is  reported  to  be  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  as  yet  it  is  in  a  state  of  complete  wildemetf, 
and  almost  wholly  destitute  of  settlers.  The  ledges  of  red 
sandstone,  and  the  cliffs  of  gypsum,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tobique,  with  other  rocks  of  a  favorable  character,  c<Hii- 
bine  to  form  an  admirable  soil  along  the  river,  exceed* 
ingly  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  There  is  here  good 
land  sufficient  for  a  large  county,  needing  only  the  hbct 
of  men  to  bring  it  into  profitable  cultivation. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Yictoria,  at  the  mouth  of  tha 
Xadawaska  river,  stands  the  rising  village  of  Edmandstoo* 
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From  its  position  on  fhe  St  John,  at  the  outlet  of  a  navi- 
gable  river  flowing  from  extensive  chains  of  lakes,  ex- 
tending  to  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  8t.  Lawrence,  and 
watering  a  wide  extent  of  timber  country,  this  village  bids 
fair  to  become  a  place  of  some  importance  and  consid- 
erable trade. 

The  population  of  Victoria  is  yet  too  scanty  to  have 
done  much  towards  developing  its  agricultural  capabili- 
ties. But  considering  the  large  proportion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants who  are  engaged  in  lumbering,  the  following  return 
of  the  crops  of  1851  is  worth  notice: — ^hay,  6,961  tons; 
wheat,  5,262  bushels ;  barley,  7,979  bushels ;  oats,  59,163 
bushels ;  buckwheat,  44,730  bushels ;  Indian  com,  824 
bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  7,824  bushels ;  turnips,  9,195 
bushels ;  potatoes,  84,527  bushels.  The  quantity  of  butter 
made  in  1851,  was  78,467  pounds;  of  maple  sugar,  55,- 
685  pounds;  of  gypsum  quarried,  4,075  tons. 

The  Grand  River,  the  Quisibis,  and  the  Green  Biver, 
are  three  considerable  streams  in  this  county,  flowing  into 
the  8t.  John  from  the  eastward ;  they  interlock  the  Besti- 
gouch6  and  its  upper  tributaries,  which  flow  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  various  streams  thus  interlaced,  drain 
a  tract  of  country  containing  more  than  a  million  of  acres, 
of  which  very  little  is  known,  the  whole  being  yet  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  heretofore  visited  only  by  some  ex- 
ploring lumberman,  or  an  adventurous  hunter  and  trap- 
per. The  reports  of  explorers  state  that  there  are  in  this 
tract  thousands  of  acres  of  deep  rich  soil,  covered  with 
the  finest  timber,  standing  more  widely  apart  than  is 
usual  in  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick,  and  giving  to  the 
ooimtry  a  park-like  character. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA, 


WITH  A  BBIKF  YHW  OF  ITS 


RESOURCES,  NATURAL  AKD  INDUSTRIAL 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISOOYEBY  AND  BABLY  FOBTUlirBS  OF  NOTA  SOOriA. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1496,  John  Cabot,  a  YeBetiaii 
mariner,  already  somewhat  distingnished  for  skill  and 
enterprise,  obtained  from  Henry  YII.  of  England  a 
patent,  in  favor  of  himself  and  his  three  sons,  to  fit  oat  a 
small  squadron,  ^^  for  the  conqaest,  discovery,  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  lands  beyond  the  western  ocean,  inhabited  by 
heathens  and  infidels,  and  till  those  times  unknown  to 
Christians." 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  the  following  year,  this  small 
squadron,  consisting  of  one  larger  and  three  small  ships, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Bristol  for  the  regions  of  the  setting 
sun. 

On  the  24th  day  of  June,  1497,  they  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  land  in  the  Western  World.  They  named  the 
spot  they  had  first  sighted  Prima  Vista,  lliere  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  land  which  they  first  sighted 
was  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  or  Nova  Scotia. 
The  best  authorities,  while  admitting  the  doubt,  ftvor 
the  opinion  that  it  was  Nova  Scotia.  During  that  and 
the  following  year,  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian 
explored  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  North  Amerifea. 
For  nearly  a  century  after  these  discoveries,  the  English 
bestowed  hardly  any  attention  on  North  America. 

Newfoundland,  on  account  of  its  valuably  fisheries^ 
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formed  the  only  exception.  It  was  visited  yearly  by  the 
ships  of  English  merchants,  and  attempts  were  made  at  an 
early  period  to  colonize  it. 

Cape  Breton  was  resorted  to  by  Englishmen,  in  the  year 
1590.  The  earliest  attempt  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia  proper, 
was  made  in  the  year  1598,  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Hoche, 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Five  years 
subsequently,  M.  De  Monts  was  appointed,  by  the  same 
monarch,  governor-general  of  Za  NouveUe  Fra/nce^  which 
embraced  Kova  Scotia,  and  extended  from  40  to  54  degrees 
north  latitude.  He  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace  on  the 
17th  March,  1604,  and  arrived  at  a  harbor  on  the  south- 
east side  of  Acadia  on  the  16th  of  May  following.  The 
first  European  settlement  was  formed  at  this  date,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the  Annapolis  River. 
They  called  their  headquarters  Port  Royal  (now  Annap- 
olis Royal). 

Newfoundland  was  taken  formal  possession  of  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert^  on  behalf  of  the  crown  of  England, 
twenty-one  years  prior  to  this  date. 

In  the  year  1613,  the  French  settlement  at  Port  Royal 
(Annapolis)  was  broken  up  by  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  goveiv 
nor  of  Virginia,  in  the  name  of  the  English,  who  con- 
sidered the  French  as  intruders  upon  British  possessions. 
In  1621,  James  I.  of  England  granted  the  whole  country 
called  by  the  French  Acadia,  by  letters  patent,  to  Sir 
William  Alexander.  Sir  William  was  a  Scottish  noble- 
man, and  in  the  patent  the  country  is  named  Nova  Sootia. 
He,  with  several  of  his  countrymen-^men  of  distinction — 
fitted  out  fourteen  vessels,  and  effected  some  settlements. 
Eiiights-baronets  of  Kova  Scotia  were  founded  in  the 
year  1624. 

Shortly  after  this  date.  Sir  David  Kirk  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  and  Cape  Breton. 

But  just  as  the  British  were  beginning  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  country,  Charles  I.,  in  the  year  1632, 
in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
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Germans,  ceded  the  whole  of  Acadia  and  Ckmada  to  Ilia 
king  of  France. 

In  1654,  as  the  French  were  occnpied  with  home  eon* 
flictB,  a  Britifih  fleet  was  fitted  oat  by  CromweU,  which 
•oon  effected  the  conquest  of  the  conntrj,  and  biongfat  it 
again  under  the  domain  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1667  it  was  again  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  at 
Breda,  one  of  the  conditions  being  the  payment  by  France 
of  £16,000  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  who  had  expended  thi^ 
amount  on  the  erection  of  forts.  This  condition  wsi 
never  fulfilled.  The  French  population  at  this  time  wai 
reckoned  at  900  or  1,000  at  the  utmost  The  French  now 
enjoyed  peaceable  possession  of  the  country  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  In  1690,  however,  an  expedition  under 
Sir  William  Phipps  succeeded  in  wresting  Acadia  Stom 
the  French ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Byswick,  1696,  it  wai 
again  restored  to  France. 

The  French  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia,  Ac)  sought  every 
opportunity  of  annoying  the  British  colonists  of  Massa- 
chnsetts.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  retaliated  as  they 
were  able.  At  length  they  were  fully  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  taking  Acadia  entirely  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
French.  Having  obtained  the  assent  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, with  the  promise  that  it  should  not  be  again 
ceded  to  France,  they  succeeded,  in  the  year  1710,  in  efEwt- 
ing  the  conquest  of  Port  BoyaL  The  expenses  of  the 
expedition,  which  amounted  to  £28,000,  were  paid  by  the 
Brit^h  government. 

Three  years  after  this  date,  peace  having  been  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1713,  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  ^alL 
Nova  Scotia,  with  its  ancient  boundaries,  as  also  the  ei^ 
of  Port  Boyal,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  aame^  were 
ceded  to  Great  Britain." 

The  name  of  Port  Royal  was  now  changed  to  Annapolis 
Boyal,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  strongly  garri- 
soned, and  continued  the  capital  of  Nova  Sootiatill  1749* 
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General  NickelBon,  of  MasBachnsctts,  who  took  a  verj 
active  part  in  the  Bubjugation  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  ap- 
pointed its  commander-in-chief  in  1714,  and  continued  to 
govern  it  till  1719.  He  was  Bucceeded  by  Colonel  Phillips, 
under  whose  adminiBtration  a  council  of  eleven  was  formed. 
At  this  period  the  population  consisted  chiefly  of  Acadians 
and  Indians.  There  were,  of  the  former,  4,000  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  The  attempts  to  make  them  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  proved,  upon  the 
whole,  unsuccessful. 

The  French,  having  lost  Nova  Scotia,  turned  their  at- 
tention with  much  vigor  to  Cape  Breton,  which  remained 
still  in  their  hands.  In  1720,  they  1)egan  the  fortification 
of  Louisburg,  and,  at  the  cost  of  £1,250,000  sterling, 
made  it  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  America.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Indians,  they  made  frequent  and  verj 
destructive  forays  upon  the  British  settlements  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  1745,  an  expedition,  under  the  joint  command  of 
General  Pepperell,  of  New  England,  and  Commodore 
Warren,  of  the  West  India  station,  after  a  brief  ai^e, 
took  the  fort  and  town  of  Louisburg.  The  Island  of  St. 
John  (now  Prince  Edward  Island)  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  at  the  same  time.  The  French  made  vigorouB 
but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  retake  Cape  Breton. 

In  1748,  however,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  New  Englanders  and 
the  provincials  generidly.  Cape  Breton  was  once  more  re- 
store to  France. 

The  French,  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  obtain  more 
territory  in  North  America,  maintained  that  it  was  only 
the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  that  was  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  that  all  the  country  between  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  belonged  to  the  French 
crown. 

Soused  by  strong  petitions  from  New  England  against 
ibis  claim,  the  British   government  resolved  to  begin 
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at  once  the  settlement  ^of  the  conntiy  with  their  own 
people. 

Accordingly  8,760  families  were  sent  out  from  Great 
Britain,  under  the  Hon.  Edward  Comwallis,  who  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province.  They  arrived  at  the 
harbor  of  Chebucto  in  the  month  of  June,  1749.  They 
landed,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  on  the 
2l8t  day  of  June,  1749,  and  forthwith  began  to  lay  oat 
and  build  the  city  of  Halifax,  which  from  that  time  be* 
came  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  city  was  so  named 
by  Comwallis  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  an  active 
promoter  of  the  enterprise  which  resulted  in  founding  the 
city.  A  council  of  six  persons,  under  Governor  Com wallis, 
performed  the  functions  of  government. 

Some  five  or  six  years  later,  Lunenburg  was  settled  bj 
1,453  Germans.  What  is  now  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  was  part  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Cape  Breton  was  still  in  the  possession  of  France.  la 
1755,  the  French  population  of  Nova  Scotia  (then  including 
New  Brunswick)  was  18,000  souls.  These  were  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  and  danger  to  the  British  settlerSi 
They  leagued  with  the  Indians  in  conflicts  with  the  British 
settlers.  Both  they  and  the  Indians  were  tools  in  the 
hands  of  France,  which  it  used  against  the  British  at  dis- 
cretion. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1755,  the  French  neutrab 
(Acadians)  were  removed  from  Nova  Scotia  and  distributed 
among  the  other  British  possessions  in  North  America. 
About  7,000  individuals — ^men,  women,  and  children- 
shared  this  fate.  Their  property,  with  the  exception  of 
money  and  movables,  was  confiscated  to  the  government 
They  had  1,269  oxen,  1,537  cows,  5,070  young  cattle,  93 
horses,  8,660  sheep,  and  4,197  hogs.  In  the  district  of 
Minas  (Horton)  alone,  255  houses,  276  bams,  15  outhouses, 
11  mills,  and  1  church  were  destroyed. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
lands  vacated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  were  set* 
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farmers  from  New  England.  The  grandchildren 
^at-grandchildren  of  these  inhabit,  at  this  moment, 
lest  and  fairest  portions  of  Nova  Scotia, 
iburg,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  Quebec,  in  Canada, 
ow  the  strongholds  of  the  French  in  America, 
irg  was  twice  cqpquered  by  the  British.  It  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
n  which  the  French  relinquished  all  claims  forever 
A  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  all  the  islands 
jrulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

as  in  1758  that  orders  were  given  by  Governor 
ce  for  the  election  of  the  Fi^t  Pkovtnoial  Pab- 
r  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  convened  in  October  of 
3ar.  It  consisted  of  twenty-two  members,  elected 
lolders  among  the  people,  a  council  of  twelve,  and 
nor  appointed  by  the  crovni. 
r63  Cape  Breton  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  In 
was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  a  distinct 
nent  of  its  own.  But  in  1819  it  was  again  joined 
I  Scotia,  and  has  continued  a  part  of  that  province 
)re8ent  time. 

IS  only  in  the  year  1784  that  New  Brunswick  was 
sd  from  Nova  Scotia  and  erected  into  a  separate 
le. 

r69,  the  parliamentary  estimate  for  the  province 
,375.  In  1772  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
reton  was  19,120.  In  the  year  1776,  after  the  re- 
Imerican  colonies  had  declared  their  independence, 
3yalists  left  Boston  and  arrived  at  Halifax.  It  is 
ed  that  the  population  of  the  province  was  aug- 
by  the  number  of  20,000  from  this  one  source 
the  American  "War  of  Independence. 
i  this  time  onwards  the  progress  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
ion,  and  in  the  development  of  her  great  natural 
es,  has  been  marked,  steady,  regular,  and  will  not 
by  comparison  with  any  of  her  older  and  more 

il  neighbors. 
42 
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CHAPTER  n. 

SITUATION.— EXTENT.— NATURAL  FEATUBEa— CLDCATl^  im 

PoBrnoK. — ^As  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  Non 
Scotia  ifi  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  It  lies  between  43®  26'  and  47*^  north 
latitude,  and  between  59®  40'  and  66®  25'  west  longi- 
tude. It  consists  of  a  peninsula,  called  Nova  Scotia  pro- 
per, and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  separated 
from  the  main  land^  by  the  Strait  of  Canseau — an  outlet 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  joining  it  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  province  projects  in  a  southeast  direction 
into  the  Atlantic.  It  extends  about  two  hundred  miles 
farther  east  than  any  other  portion  of  theKorth  American 
continent,  except  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  position 
gives  it  great  and  peculiar  commercial  advantages.  It 
marks  it  as  the  great  natural  highway  for  travel  between 
Europe  and  the  continent  of  America,  especially  as  r^axdfl 
the  vast  portions  of  that  continent  lying  north  and  west 
of  the  province. 

Extent. — ^Nova  Scotia  proper  is  256  miles  in  length, 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  100  miles,  and  an  area  of 
15,600  square  miles.  The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is  about 
100  miles  in  length,  72  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  3,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  superficial  area  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  is,  therefore,  18,600  square  miles,  or  12,000,000 
acres.  Still,  with  an  area  so  limited,  it  is  possessed  d 
vast  mineral  resources — exhaustless  shore  fisheries — ^great 
diversity  of  soil,  and  has  the  capability  of  raising  with 
profit  a  great  variety  of  products. 

Natubal  Features. — Its  surface  is  undulating.  Its 
htUsy  in  some  instances,  are  steep  and  high,  though  hardlj 
ever  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains, — ^the  highe^ 
(the  "  Oobequid  Chain  ")  being  only  1,100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    Excellent  arable  soil  ig  found  on  the  top 
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of  the  highest  hills,  and  some  of  them  are  covered  at  this 
moment  with  rich  crops  of  various  grains  and  esculents. 
The  LaJces  and  ItwerSj  or  rather  streams  of  the  province,  are 
very  numerous.  The  latest  maps  give  400  lakes,  but  this 
is  considerably  short  of  the  number.  We  know  four  lakes 
in  a  single  district,  of  considerable  extent,  and  yielding 
excellent  trout,  which  have  never  yet  found  their  way  into 
any  map  of  the  province.  The  lakes  generally  afford 
excellent  trout.  Lake  Rossignol  is  the  largest  in  Kova 
Scotia  proper,  being  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  next 
largest  is  Ship  Harbor  Lake,  fifteen  miles  long ;  and  the 
next  again,  Grand  Lake,  near  Halifax  nine  ftiiles  in  length. 
The  lakes  of  Gape  Breton  are  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant. The  principal  of  them  are,  however,  inland  seas 
rather  than  lakes.  The  great  Bras  d'Or  Lake  is  a  mag- 
nificent expanse  of  water,  of  great  depth,  about  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  abounding  with  the  best  quality  of  fish, — 
mackerel,  herring,  cod,  t&c. 

Of  the  Rivera  of  Nova  Scotia,  thirteen  flow  into  North- 
umberland Strait ;  four  into  St.  George's  Bay ;  seventeen 
into  the  Atlantic ;  and  twenty-four  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  these  are  navigable  for 
the  ordinary  coasting-vessels  of  the  province,  for  distances 
varying  fi*om  two  to  twenty  miles.  The  most  important 
are  the  Shubenacadie,  the  Avon,  and  the  Annapolis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  the  St.  Mary's,  Musquodo- 
boit.  La  Have,  and  Liverpool,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  Bays  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  most  beautiful  is 
Mahone  Bay ;  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  is  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  in  width,  and  which, 
after  extending  100  i^iles  inland,  divides  into  two  branches. 
The  northern  branch  is  called  Chiegnecto  Bay,  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  The  southern  branch  is  called  at  its  mouth, 
and  for  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  Minas  Channel ;  it 
then  suddenly  expands  *into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  twenty  in  breadth, 
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called  the  Basin  of  Minas ;  its  Eastern  extremity  1 
Cobequid  Bay.  The  Bay  of  Fandj  is  famous  the 
over  for  the  extraordinary  height  and  rapidity  of  it 
and  the  excellence  of  its  shad  fishery.  At  the  m< 
Minas  Channel,  the  spring  tide  rises  about  fifty  fee 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie,  near  the  head  o: 
quid  Bay,  at  the  spring  tides  it  attains  to  the  he 
seTenty-five  feet 

The  HwrboTS  of  Kova  Scotia  are  numerous,  de 
spacious.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  another  country 
world,  of  the  same  extent,  possessed  of  so  many  a] 
excellent  harbors.  The  Harbor  of  Halifax  ranks 
importance.  It  is  pronounced  by  the  highest  aut 
<^  one  of  the  best  in  the  world."  It  is  of  easy  ac< 
ships  of  every  class.  It  is  capacious  enough  to 
anchorage  for  the  navies  of  all  Europe ;  it  is  also 
ated  as  to  afford  protection  fi*om  every  wind.  It  rv 
fifteen  miles  inland^  and  after  passing  the  city  of  ] 
and  having  considerably  narrowed  about  three-c 
of  a  mile  above  the  city,  it  suddenly  expands  into  ] 
Basin,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  covering  an  area 
square  miles,  completely  shut  in  from  the  sea  and  ai 
good  anchorage  throughout,  with  from  four  to 
fathoms  of  water.  The  coast  line  of  JS'ova  Scotia 
over  a  distance  •  of  1,000  miles ;  and  good  harb 
accessible  on  every  side.  The  best  are,  however, 
Atlantic  coast.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
and  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  a  distance  of  about  30( 
there  are  nineteen  harbors  easy  of  access,  capacio 
secure  for  first-class  ships.  There  are  also  on  th 
coast  and  within  the  same  distance  forty  other  har 
inferior  capacity,  available  for  vessels  of  from  300 
tons.  There  are  some  excellent  harbors  also  on  thi 
side  of  the  province. 

The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is  second  only  to 
Scotia  proper,  in  the  number  and  capacity  of  its  h 
The  "  Big  Bras  d'Or,"  to  which  reference  has  alread 
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ade,  IB  one  grand  harbor.    The  Strait  of  Cansean,  which 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  yaries  from  one-half  to  one 
d  a  half  miles  in  breadth,  with  from  fourteen  to  thirty 
thorns  of  water,  comprises  several  good  harbors.    It  is 
6  grand  highnxxvy  for  vessels  nmning  between  the  Gnlf 
St.  Lawrence  and  all  of  the  American  coast  lying  west 
its  sonthem  termination.    It  is  often  preferred  to  the 
dangerous  route  by  the  north  of  Cape  Breton,  by 
"^^^seels  bound  up  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  east  side  of 
^%he  Atlantic 

SoEZTEBY. — The  scenery  of  Kova  Scotia  is  not  grand  or 
imposing,  when  compared  with  that  of  some  other  coun- 
tries. Still  it  is  diversified,  picturesque,  and  in  some 
instances,  of  exceeding  beauty.  We  know  of  no  scenery — 
natural  scenery — that  can  surpass  that  of  Mahone  Bay.  It 
is  for  sight,  not  for  description.  The  same  may  be  said 
also  of  the  view  one  obtains  from  the  bluff  of  Cajpe  Bio* 
midan^  and  some  heights  of  the  North  Mountain  of  Oom- 
wallis, — ^whence  may  be  seen  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley 
of  Comwallis — Horton  with  its  Grand  Pr6 — ^the  flourishing 
little  towns  of  Canning,  Kentville,  and  Wolfville— 6,000 
acres  of  the  finest  marsh-land  in  the  world — ^upward  of 
8,000  snow-white  cottages  and  farm-houses — ^thirty  church- 
es— ^twenty-six  school-houses — six  temperance  haUs — thou- 
sands of  orchards  in  blossom,  or  laden  with  fruit,  according 
to  the  season, — the  Basin  of  Minas,  with  its  numerous  in- 
lets and  little  estuaries,  and  the  twelve  rivers  that  pour  their 
waters  into  its  bosom,  may  be  all  taken  in  with  one  sweep 
of  the  naked  eye — while  the  glass  will  add  still  more 
to  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  objects  that  consti- 
tute the  entire  scene.  A  portion  of  four  of  the  finest 
counties  in  the  province  is  before  you,  while  the  garden 
of  Nova  Sootia  is  at  your  feet,  llie  view  obtained  from 
one  of  the  peaks  of  the  North  Ifountain  of  Annapolis  is 
seareely  inferior.  The  scenery  of  Truro,  of  Pictou,  and 
ieetions  of  Cape  Breton,  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 
Cumatbl — ^The  elinuite  of  Nova  Sootia  is  by  no  means 
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80  eevere  as  it  is  reported  to  be,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Though,  at  some  seasons,  the  weather 
is  very  severe,  as  compared  with  England,  Ireland,  the 
South  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  i>ortion  of  the  United 
States  '  of  America,  still  it  is  more  conducive  to  health 
than  the  milder  but  more  humid  corresponding  seasons 
in  those  countries.  The  length  and  severity  of  Nova 
Scotia  winters  are  greatly  compensated  by  the  mildncflB 
and  beauty  of  autumn, — which  is  protracted,  not  unfre- 
quently,  into  the  middle  of  December, — as  wdl  as  by  the 
months  of  steady  sleighing  which  follow. 

Tkmperatubb. — The  extreme  of  cold  is  24^  Fahr.  below 
zero ;  the  extreme  of  heat,  95^  above,  in  the  shade.  Theee^ 
extremes  are  not  often  attained  to  of  late  years.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  43^.  There  are  about 
100  days  in  which  the  temperature  is  above  70^  in  sum- 
mer. There  are  about  twenty  nights  in  the  year  in  which 
the  temperature  is  below  zero.  The  coldest  season  is  from 
the  last  week  of  December  till  the  first  week  of  Marck 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  mean  tempe^ 
ature  of  several  European  cities,  as  compared  with  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Toronto,  0.  W. : 

Lutitadib                                                            lUmnkrft 
44<>  40'. Halifax 48.8 

48  89 Toronto 44.4 

62    81   Berlin 47.5 

68    28   Dublin 49.1 

60      7 Frankfort 49.6 

49  89  Oherbonig 62.1 


Halifax 62.0 

Toronto 64.6 

Greenwich  60. 9 

Berlin 68.2 

Cherbourg 61 .9 

The  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  about  fortj- 
one  inches.  Of  this  quantity  about  six  and  a  half  inches 
fall  in  the  form  of  snow.    The  annual  depth  of  snow  is 
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eight  and  a  half  feet.  Much  of  this  quantity  of  snow  is 
not  allowed  to  rest  long  in  its  solid  form.  There  are  about 
114  days  of  rain  on  the  average  in  each  year,  and  much  of 
this  rain  occurs  in  winter.  The  average  days  of  snow  in 
each  year  is  about  sixty. 

Violent  tempests  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Kova 
Scotia.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  south-west,  west, 
and  north-west.  In  summer  the  north,  north-west,  and 
west  winds  are  cool  and  dry.  In  winter  they  are  cold  and 
piercing.  The  south  and  south-west  are  mild — agreeable 
—delightful.  The  north-east  brings  our  greatest  snow- 
storms; the  east  and  south-east  our  most  disagreeable 
rain-storms. 

Thb  Seasons. — Spring  conmiences  in  Nova  '  Scotia 
with  the  beginning  of  April.  Seed-time  and  planting 
continue  till  the  middle  of  June. 

Summer  begins  with  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  em- 
braces July  and  August.  Vegetation  is  very  rapid  in  the 
middle  and  western  parts  of  the  province,  where  the  hay, 
crop,  and  usually  nearly  all  the  grain-crops,  are  harvested 
by  the  last  week  of  August  or  first  week  of  September. 

AiUumn  is  the  finest  season  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is 
mild,  serene,  and  cool  enough  to  be  bracing,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  of  a  purity  that  renders  it  peculiarly  exhil- 
arating and  health-giving.  The  '^  Indian  simimer"  occurs 
sometimes  as  late  as  the  middle  of  November,  and  lasts 
from  three  to  ten  days. 

The  Winter  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be  said  to  comprise 
about  four  months.  It  begins,  some  seasons,  with  the  Ist 
of  December,  and  runs  into  the  month  of  ApriL  Other 
seasons  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  December  and  ends 
with  the  last  of  March. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Spring  is  49 ;  of  Summer, 
63 ;  of  Autumn,  35  ;  of  Winter,  22. 

Variety  of  Productions  as  a  Test  of  GUmxxU. — Similari- 
ty in  agricultural  productions  furnishes  a  very  fair  criterion 
for  the  comparison  of  the  climates  of  different  countries. 
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Wheat,  rye,  oata,  barley,  buckwheat,  Indian  com,  pdtatoeBi 
turnipB,  mangel-wurtzel,  tomatoes,  and  other  roots  and 
grainB  grow  in  abundance  and  perfection  in  Kova  Scotia. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller 
•  garden-fruits  attain  the  utmost  perfection.  In  some  aee- 
tions  of  the  country  peaches  and  grapes  ripen  in  the  open 
air. 

Health  and  LoNOEvrrT. — ^The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  highly  favorable  both  to  health  and  length  of  days. 
Men  and  women  frequently  attain  to  the  age  of  eighty  yean 
with  the  full  possession  of  their  mental  faculties,  and  in 
excellent  bodily  health.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  men 
enjoying  good  health  at  ninety;  and  not  a  few  reach 
one  hundred  years,  while  some  pass  over  that  extreme  I 
boundary. 

Let  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  in  Noys 
Scotia  be  compared  with  that  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
State  of  Bhode  Island : — 

Kova  Scotia,    1  in  70.71,  or  less  than  1|   per  o«ni 
Rhode  Island,  1  in  46.11,  or  more  than  2        '* 
Great  Britain,  1  in  44.76,  or  more  than  8        ^ 

The  climate  of  If  ova  Scotia  is  not  noted  for  the  gemnr 
tion  of  any  disease  peculiar  to  itself.  Diphtheria  has^  of 
late  years,  been  its  most  terrible  scouige. 


OHAPTEE  m. 

VATUBAL  BB90UBCS& 


Thb  natural  reeourees  of  Nova  Scotia  are  not  to  be  Bn^ 
passed  by  those  of  any  country  of  equal  extent  on  the  faoe 
of  the  earth.  Our  sketch  of  them  here  will  be  compre- 
hensive, though  necessarily  Twy  brief. 

BoTAvioAL. — ^We  only  enumerate  the  plants  and  trM 
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that  enter  more  etpeciallj  into  the  indoAtrj  and  commeroe 
of  the  province.  The  most  important  of  these  are :  the 
white  and  red  pine;  the  hemlock;  the  black,  red,  and 
white  spmce ;  the  fir,  and  the  hackmatack  or  juniper,  of 
the  order  coniferoB.  The  trees  enumerated  are  commonlj 
called  soft  wood.  They  are  brought  into  market  in  the 
form  of  boards,  plank,  shingles,  scantling,  <bc.  The 
hackmatack  is  yerj  valuable  as  ship-timber. 

Among  the  most  useful  ha/rdwood  trees  are  the  black 
■ugar-maple,  the  white  sugar-maple,  the  white  soft  maple, 
the  red  maple,  the  striped  maple,  the  mountain  maple ; 
the  white  ash,  the  black  ash ;  the  white  beech,  the  red 
beech;  the  white  oak,  the  black  oak;  the  yellow,  the 
black,  the  white,  the  canoe,  and  the  i>opltLr-leaved  birch ; 
and  the  hazel.  The  rock-maple  ranks  high  for  the  su- 
perior quality  of  its  timber.  The  variety  known  as  bird's* 
eye  maple  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
The  black  birch  is  also  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fbmiture,  and  when  highly  polished  is  preferred  by  many 
to  mahogany,  to  which,  in  that  state,  it  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance.      Birches  are  also  used  in  ship-building. 

Among  the  ornamental  trees  of  Nova  Scotia  the  prin- 
oipal  are  flie  sumach,  the  wild  pear,  the  mountain  ash, 
the  wild  hawthorn,  the  wild  red  cherry,  the  willow,  the 
flspen,  the  poplar,  the  white-leaved  poplar,  the  acacia. 
Distinguished  among  medicinal  plants  are  the  black 
cherry-tree  and  the  sarsaparilla.  Among  the  wild  plants 
of  Nova  Scotia,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 
fiowers,  are  the  May-flowor,  the  white  pond-lily,  the  wild 
rose,  the  Indian  cup,  Solomon's  seal,  the  tree  cranberry, 
the  pigeon-berry,  the  Indian  hemp,  the  wild  pea,  the  star- 
flower,  the  violet. 

The  strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  blueberry, 
whortleberry,  oranbenry,  gooseberry,  are  the  principal 
fruit-bearing  plants. 

Agsicttltural. — ^For  a  conntiy  of  such  Umited  area, 
Nova  Sootia  possesses  great  diversity  of  soil,  and  tlia 
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capability  of  nusing,  with  profit,  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
ducts. 

Young,  in  his  ^^  Letters  of  Agricola,"  published  some 
forty-four  years  ago,  classified  the  principal  soils  of  Nova 
Scotia  as  follows : 

1.  Mwrih, — A  compound  of  fine  particles  of  sand, 
limestone,  clay,  calcareous  earth, — of  shells  and  putres- 
cent remains  of  vegetables  and  animals,  which  lived  and 
decayed  upon  it. 

2.  FreahADote/r  Intervale. — ^The  finest  of  Nova  Scotis 
loams. 

8.  UpUmd  Loams. — Of  the  same  material,  but  the 
parts  are  bulkier,  and  not  so  well  mixed. 

4.  Sandy  or  OramU/y  Upkmde. — ^Unproductive  to  any 
remunerative  d^ree,  in  their  natural  state ;  but  capable 
of  great  improvement  by  the  addition  of  clay. 

5.  Clay  in  the  Uhsvichied  State. — ^The  most  barren  of 
all  soils,  but  capable  of  being  rendered  eminently  fertile^ 
by  the  mixing  of  a  quantity  of  sand  with  it,  sufficient  to 
open  its  pores,  and  then  spreading  over  it  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime. 

Dr.  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill  OoUege,  classifies  the 
soils  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  under  the  following 
heads: 

1.  The  soils  of  the  Metamorphio  district  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast. 

2.  The  soils  of  the  Metamorphic  districts  of  the  inland 
hills.  I 

8.  The  soils  of  the  Oarboniferous  and  New  Bed  Sand-, 
stone  districts. 

4.  The  Marine  and  Biver  Alluvia,  Marshi  and  Intel' 
vale  soil. 

5.  Bog  soils. 

jFiret.—The  Metamorphio  Distriot  qfihe  AUamUe  Coad: 
If  you  run  a  straight  line  from  the  north  of  Clare,  in  Dig- 
by,  to  the  head  of  Chedabucto  Bay,  nearly  aU  to  tiie  south 
of  that  line  wiU  belong  to  this  district    It  is  an  uneven 
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but  not  very  elevated  constry.  It  is  composed  of  slate, 
granite,  and  qnartzose  rocks.  It  abounds  with  *lakes, 
streams,  and  rocky  ridges ;  and  contains  the  greater  part 
of  the  barren  lands  of  the  province.  Of  cultivable  soil, 
there  are  two  kinds, — ^the  granitic  and  alaiy.  The  grc^ 
nitio  is  usually  coarse  and  sandy,  and  often  covered  with 
black  vegetable  mould.  In  most  cases  it  produces  good 
crops.  This  kind  of  soil  is  abundant  in  the  county  of 
Shelbume ;  between  Chester  and  Halifax ;  at  Musquodo- 
boit  Harbor ;  between  Indian  Harbor  and  Oape  Canseau ; 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Kings  and  Annapolis,  which 
are  on  the  northern  margin  of  this  district.  These  soils 
are  generally  deficient  in  lime,  gypsum,  and  phosphates, 
while  often  well  supplied  with  alkaline  matter.  It  is  a 
happy  arrangement  that  this  kind  of  soil  occurs  near  the 
sea,  where  the  very  elements  of  fertility  which  it  lacks 
can  be  supplied  from  sea-weed  and  fish  offal,  which  are 
both  abundant  and  accessible  in  the  districts  which  have 
most  need  of  them.  The  slaiy  variety  of  this  district  con- 
sists usually  of  clays — more  or  less  stiff,  sometimes  light 
and  shingly.  When  not  too  much  encumbered  with  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  or  too  shallow,  they  are  generally  culti- 
vable, and  sometimes  of  very  fair  quality.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  great  improvement  by  draining,  sanding,  liming, 
and  receiving  an  occasional  covering  of  sea  manure  vr 
compost.  Soils  of  this  description  occur  abundantly  in 
Clare,  Yarmouth,  North  Queens,  Lunenburg,  Halifax, 
and  southern  Guysborough ; — some  of  which  is  under  ex- 
cellent cultivation,  and,  for  some  kinds  of  crops,  will  take 
rank  with  any  upland  in  the  province.  When  properly 
cultivated,  this  land  yields  excellent  pasturage,  and  might 
be  made  a  source  of  wealth,  by  rearing  flocks  and  herds. 
There  are  140,000  acres  of  cultivable  ungramUd  land  in 
this  section  of  the  province. 

Second. — ^We  have  the  soils  of  the  Inland  SiUdj—ihe 
Silurian  and  Devonian  districts.  Under  this  head  may 
be  comprised  the  Cobequid  range  of  hills,  extending  £r6m 
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Oape  Chiegnecto  to  the  east  of  Earltown,  on  the  borders  gI 
Pictou ;  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yallej  of  Corob- 
wallis  (locally  called  ^'  the  Soath  Mountain") ;  all  the 
hilly  country  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Stewiacke 
through  Pictou,  Sydney,  and  Northern  Gnysborooghi 
With  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  of  Cape  Breton.  With 
flome  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  soils  of  these  districts 
may  be  characterized  as  good.  They  are  often  deep,  and 
easily  worked,  and  always  fertile.  In  their  original  state^ 
they  are  cov^ered  with  a  fine  growth  of  hard-wood  timber; 
and  when  well  cultivated,  yield  excellent  crops  of  hay, 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root  and 
green  crops.  In  the  more  fertile  parts  of  these  hilly 
ranges,  as  in  South  Horton,  New  Annan,  Earltown,  tiM 
Pictou  Hills,  Lochaber,  and  northern  Gape  Breton,  there 
are  fine  flourishing  agricultural  settlements.  A  consider^ 
able  part  of  the  soil  included  in  the  ffraniiio  district  ap- 
proaches in  quality  the  soils  of  these  districts,  as  in  Clan^ 
North  Yarmouth,  Queens,  Kawdon,  and  Douglas  in 
Hants,  for  example.  The  quantity  of  ungranted  ((arown) 
lands  ia  these  districts  may  be  stated,  in  round  numben^ 
at  about  400,000  acres. 

Third. — We  oome  to  the  soils  of  the  Oarhaniferaui  and 
Ifew  Red  Sandstone  districts.  These  occupy  tiie  low 
country  of  Annapolis,  Kings,  Hants,  Oolchester,  Cumber- 
land, Pictou,  Guysborough,  Sydney,  and  the  several  coun- 
ties of  Cape  Breton.  In  some  cases  it  rises  on  the  flanks 
of  the  hills.  Dr.  Dawson  has  four  varieties  under  this 
head. — 1.  The  loamy  and  marly  sdOs  of  the  oarbooifer- 
ous  system,  which  occur  usually  in  the  vioinity  of  lai]ge 
deposits  of  limestone  and  gypeum,  and  of  which  the  soib 
of  Mabou,  Whycocomah,  Long  Point,  Middle  River,  Bad- 
deck,  Boularderie,  Bed  Islands,  Irish  Cove,  and  other  seo- 
tions  of  Cape  Breton  ;  Antigonish,  South  Biver,  Merigo- 
mish,  parts  of  East  and  West  Bivers  of  Pioton^  Biver 
John,  Cape  John.  Tatamagonche,  Gulf  Shore  of  Wallaoe^ 
Wentworth,  and  Pugwash ;  muoh,  also,  cf  South  Oolohet- 
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ter  and  South  Hants,  Stewiacke,  Shnbenaoadie,  Newport, 
Windsor,  Gay's  River,  and  parts  of  Musqnodoboit,  maj 
be  given  as  good  specimens  of  this  class.  The  soil  of  dl 
these  localities  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  first-class  up- 
lands, not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  upland  of  any  country, 
when  properly  tilled.* 

2.  There  are  the  days,  sands,  and  stony  grounds  of  the 
carboniferous  district.  These  are  light-colored  or  reddish 
stijQf  clays,  white  and  gray  sands,  and  ground  filled  with 
flaggy  fragments  of  hard  sand-stone,  and  sometimes  peb- 
bles and  other  rocks.  This  soil  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
kind  last  described,  though  often  in  its  close  vicinity,  and 
even  intersecting  it. 

8.  Loams  and  Sands  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone.  Those 
are  limited  to  the  country  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
They  occur  near  Truro ;  they  skirt  both  sides  of  Cobequid 
Bay ;  occur  in  several  places  in  Hants,  but  more  extensive- 
ly in  the  Valley  of  Comwallis,  and  onward  toward  Annap-  » 
olis.  Generally  they  are  of  a  bright-red  color,  and  vary 
firom  loams  to  sandy  loams,  and  Ught  sands.  When  not 
^run  out,"  the  red  loams  and  sands  abound  in  oxide  of 
iron,  lime,  and  gypsum,  but  they  are  deficient  in  phos- 
phates and  alkalies.  They  are  admirable  for  the  culture 
of  the  apple  and  other  fruits,  also  for  potatoes  and  Indian 
com ;  while  as  grain  soils  they  are  inferior  to  the  best 
soils  of  the  carboniferous  and  silurian  districts. 

4.  The  soil  of  the  Tbap  district,  which  is  confined  to 
the  North  Mountain  of  Kings  and  Annapolis,  and  its  pro- 
longation in  Digby,  and  to  a  few  isolated  patches  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  yields  well  at  first,  but  soon  be- 
comes degenerated.  It  is  best  fitted  for  pasturage,  and  is 
being  largely  used  for  that  purpose. 

Forurth, — These  are  the  AUumal  aoUs.  TheSe  are  the 
best  soils  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this 
class :  Eed  Marsh,  Blue  Marsh,  and  Intervale. — ^1.  The 

*  Hie  quantity  of  ungranted  land  of  thiasoperior  dass  is  about  two  hondrad 
tboDBand  aoes. 
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Sed  Marsh  is  far  the  best    There  ia  no  soil  in  tihe  world 

to  surpass  the  best  portions  of  it.    Some  portions  of  the 

Orand  Pr6  of  Horton,  and  the  Comwallis  Middle  and 

Upper  Dykes,  have  been  cropped  for  upwards  of  200 

years  without  manure.    The  richness  of  this  soil  is  such, 

that  when  carted  on  upland  it  makes  excellent  manure. 

It  has  87.00   per  cent,  of  silioions  sand,  Terj  fine^ 

in  its  oompoaition. 
Organic  matter. 
Ohlorine. 
Soda. 
Fotaqh. 

Solphnric  Acid* 
Lime. 
Alumina. 
Magnesia. 

Oarbonate  of  lime. 
Oxide  of  Iron. 
Magnesia. 
Phoephoiio  Acid. 
Moiatore. 

The  weak  point  ot  tnis  soil  is  the  small  proportions  of 
phosphates  it  contains;  and  although  it  may  bear  crop- 
ping for  generations  without  manure,  it  will  graduallj 
run  out    Draining  is  essential  to  its  fertility.    Admitting 
the  sea-water  to  deposit  new  layers  of  mud,  is  one  method 
of  restoring  its  power.    Bone-dust  and  guano  are  the  best 
restoratives. — 2.  Blue  Marsh — which  is  also  known  bj 
the  names,  inshore  dyke,  low  marsh,  corky  dyke,  and  graj 
marsh — ^is  much  inferior  to  the  red  marsh.    It  contams 
more  vegetable  matter  than  the  red,  and  is  often  not  much 
superior  to  boggy  swamp.    Draining  and  heavy  liming 
have  been  tried  on  this  Idbd  of  marsh  with  excellent  effect 
When  drawn  out  and  composted  with  lime  or  marl,  it 
makgs  an  excellent  top-dressing  for  upland  grass. — 3.  Thd 
Frei^ater  AUumum  of  Nova  Scotia  is  generally  of  very 
good  quality.    There  is  hardly  a  river,  or  even  a  brook 
in  Nova  Scotia  which  is  not  skirted  wiUi  more  or  less  of 
this  beautiful  and  productive  soil.    It  is  spoken  of  usually 
under  the  name  Intervale.    There  are  about  40,000  acre^ 
of  alluvial  soil  ungranted  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Gape  BretoH' 
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Fifth. — ^There  are  the  Bog  SoiU.  Much  of  the  bog 
land  of  fTova  Scotia  is  called  meadow,  and  is  covered  with 
natural  grass.  Other  portions  are  covered  with  spruce, 
alder,  and  other  trees,  and  usually  called  swamps;  and 
others  again  are  covered  with  low  shrubs  and  moss,  and 
are  known  simply  by  the  name  hogs.  The  greater  part 
of  the  bog  soil  of  this  province  is  at  present  unproductive. 
It  is,  however,  being  rapidly  reclaimed.  When  cleared, 
and  burned,  and  drained,  and  limed,  and  sanded,  it  is 
found  to  be  equal  in  productiveness  to  good  marsh  land. 
After  being  once  well  cultivated,  it  will  yield  a  succes- 
sion of  crops  without  manuring. 

The  natural  capabilities  of  I^ova  Scotia,  as  an  agricul- 
tural country,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  subjoined 
table,  compiled  from  authoritative  documents : 
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u 
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U 
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What  relates  to  the  United  States,  Oanada,  and  New 
Brunswick,  is  taken  upon  the  authority  of  Professor  John- 
ston and  Principal  Dawson.  The  rates  per  acre  in  Nova 
Scotia  are  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Agriculture,  James  Iron,  Esq.,  verified  by  my 
own  observation,  and  the  testimony  of  practical  farmers. 
In  Gomwallis,  well-manured  upland  yields  300  busl]#s  of 
potatoes  per  acre ;  while  on  the  dyked  land  of  that  place, 
600  bushels  have  been  raised  off  one  acre.  Seventy  bush- 
els of  oats  have  been  raised  off  the  same  land.  Also  forty 
bushels  per  acre  of  wheat.  This  is  of  the  very  best  dyke 
land,  but  without  being  manured. 
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ZooLooioAL. — ^Like  moet  of  tbeir  brethren  on  this  conti- 
nent, the  aborigines  of  Nora  Scotia  lived  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  The  early  immigrants  too  found  the  chief  attrac- 
tion in  the  chase  and  the  fishery,  which  the  forests  and 
rivers,  and  lakes,  and  shores  of  the  coont^y  afforded.  They 
prosecuted  the  department  of  hunting  with  sucti  excessive 
eagerness,  that  in  less  than  one  century,  more  than  one 
valuable  species  became  extinct,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  most  valuable,  both  for  fur  and  food,  became  very 
scarce. 

Among  the  natwe  guadrupeds  of  the  province,  the 
moose,  cariboo,  bear,  fox,  lynx,  weasel,  martin,  otter, 
minx,  fisher,  woodchuck,  hare,  raccoon,  porcupine,  beaver, 
musquash,  squirrel,  rat,  mouse,  are  still  to  be  found. 

The  moo9e  is  the  most  splendid  animal  of  our  forest  He 
is  generally  sixteen  hands  high.  His  palmated  horns, 
which  he  sheds  annually  in  February,  weign  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds.  He  has  no  brow  antiers.  His  head  is 
long,  neck  short,  ears  large  and  pointed,  and  nostrils  great- 
ly dilated.  His  upper  lip  is  very  broad  and  pendent,  his 
legs  long,  tail  short ;  his  hoof  is  cloven,  and  when  he  trots 
the  clattering  of  it  can  be  heard  a  long  distance.  His  col- 
or is  light  gray,  mixed  with  a  dark  red.  His  flesh  is  ten- 
der, delicate,  easy  of  digestion,  palatable,  and  nourishing. 
He  ruminates  like  the  ox,  and  feeds  on  moss,  on  the  natu- 
ral grass  of  intervales,  and  on  the  tender  buds  and  leaves 
of  a  species  of  maple  called  moosewood. 

The  ca/rihoo  is  distinguished  by  having  brow  antlers, 
which  are  rounder  than  the  horns  of  the  moose.  It  is  not 
so  tall  as  the  moose,  but  more  swift.  Its  flesh  is  very  ten- 
der, and  much  esteemed  for  its  nourishing  qualities.  Both 
moo^  and  cariboo  were  very  numerous  in  Nova  Scotia 
forty  years  ago,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing. 

The  only  kind  of  bear  in  Nova  Scotia  is  the  Uaek  heatf 
which  attains  to  a  very  large  size,  and  weighs  from  500  to 
800  pounds. 

We  have  four  varieties  of  foa^ — ^the  red,  gray,  silver,  and 
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black.  Their  fur,  with  that  of  the  otter,  minx,  and  bea- 
ver, forms  a  valaable  export  That  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  fur  in  the  world,  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  "  a  medal  was  awarded  to  W.  J.  Cole- 
man, Esq.,  for  a  very  choice  collection  of  skins — fine  speci- 
mens of  silver,  red,  and  cross  fox,  otter,  and  minx,"  by  the 
jury  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

The  native  birds  of  Nova  Scotia  are  too  numerous  to 
be  even  enumerated  here.  Each  of  the  six  orders  into 
which  birds  have  been  divided,  is  well  represented.  Of 
the  order  RapU/res  are  two  families :  \kii^  falcons  and  owls  ; 
prominent  specimens  of  which  are,  the  bald-eagle,  the  fish- 
hawk,  hen-hawk,  and  sparrow-hawk ;  of  the  owls,  we  have 
the  white  owl,  great-eared  owl,  speckled  owl,  homed  owl, 
bam  owl.  Of  the  order  Perchers^  there  are  the  shrikes^ 
vxirblerSy  thimshes^  fiy-catchers^  chatterers^  Jmci^es^  cross- 
billSy  crowSy  creepers^  humming-birdsy  king-fishers^  swallows, 
night-hawks  /  under  each  of  these  families  there  are  many 
species,  which  I  attempt  not  to  enumerate.  Of  the  order 
ClimberSy  the  woodpecker  is  the  most  familiar  family  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Of  the  order  Scrapers,  the  grouse  and 
pigeons  are  the  chief  families  in  Nova  Scotia,  of  which 
the  birch-partridge,  spruce-partridge,  and  wild-pigeon  are 
well  known  specimens.  Of  the  order  Waders,  there  are 
herons,  snipes^  phalaropes,  and  plovers.  Of  the  la^t  order, 
the  Smmmers,  we  have  six  families — the  ducks  and  geese, 
divers,  auks^  gulls,  gannets,  and  grebes. 

Tlie  reptiles  of  Nova  Scotia  are  not  very  numerous, 
neither  are  they  large  in  size,  nor  injurious  to  man.  The 
principal  are  the  tortoise  (fresh  water)  ;  several  species  of 
snakes ;  some  lizards ;  several  species  of  frogs,  toads,  and 
newts. 

Fish  forms  one  of  the  chief  natural  resources  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  "With  the  exception  of  New- 
foundland, no  other  country  on  this  continent  can  ap- 
proach Nova  Scotia  in  the  article  of  fish.     Her  seas,  bays, 

and  coasts  abound  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  mack- 
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erel,  herring,  cod,  haddock,  halibat,  alewires  or  ga^perean, 
pollock,  salmon,  and  shad.  All  these  are  superior  m  qual- 
ity. There  is  hardly  a  lake,  river,  or  streamlet,  that  does 
not  abound  with  excellent  trout,  salmon,  perch,  or  some 
other  kind  of  firesh-water  fish.  The  cod,  mackerel,  and 
herring,  are  the  most  important  and  numerous.  The  cod 
and  haddock  irequent  the  coast  of  the  province  throughoat 
nearly  its  entire  extent,  and  in  quantities  which'  hardly 
know  exhaustion.  The  mackerel  come  in  vast  ^^  schtdes,^ 
of  several  miles  in  breadth,  sometimes  so  dense  as  to  im- 
pede  the  progress  of  smaller  vessels.  "With  proper  appli- 
ances immense  quantities  can  be  secured  at  a  single  haul 
from  these  masses.  Upwards  of  3,000  barrels  have  been 
taken  in  a  single  night,  and  1,000  barrels  in  a  single  haul 
In  the  autumn  of  1855,  upwards  of  20,000  barrels  of  mack- 
erel were  taken  in  the  harbor  of  Halifax  alone.  Mackerel 
of  the  first  quality  abound  in  the  Great  Bras  d'Or  Lakes, 
Cape  Breton.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
where  herring  may  not  be  caught  in  abundance.  Hie 
halibut  is  a  delicious  fish,  attaining  sometimes  to  the 
weight  of  500  pounds ;  it  is  very  abundant  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  shad  is  a  splendid  fish,  greatly 
valued,  and  always  in  demand  at  a  good  price,  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  is  seldom  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast^ 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  its  basins,  and  estuaries,  and  trib- 
utary rivers,  being  its  chief  resort.  The  alewife,  aloof,  or 
gaspereau,  is  caught  in  rivers  and  streams,  where  it  resorts 
in  great  quantities  in  spring.  The  ealmon  is  found  in  most 
of  the  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  is  taken 
on  the  coast  in  spring,  before  it  has  entered  the  rivers. 
The  common  trout,  and  ealmonrtrout  are  found  in  all  lakes, 
rivers,  and  brooks.  The  eel,  psrchj  and  wneU,  abound  in 
the  harbors  and  streams. 

Of  ahdlrjUh  our  coasts  furnish  the  following  specimens: 
The  lobster,  muscle,  sea  clam,  cockle,  blue  crab,  nipple- 
fish,  oyster,  periwinkle,  quahog,  scallop,  razor-fish,  shore 
clam,  sea-spider,  soldier-crab,  sea-crab^  and  star-fish. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

POPULATION,  STATISTICS^  to 

The  stndy  of  the  increase  and  origin  of  the  population 
of  a  country  is  both  interesting  and  important.  The  peo- 
ple of  a  country,  afber  all,  is  its  most  precious  treasure. 
It  is  its  men  that  make  a  country  great  or  otherwise. 
Every  thing  relating  to  the  origin,  character,  habits,  and 
progress  of  the  population  is,  therefore,  deserving  of  care- 
ful preservation  and  stufly.  Till  the  taking  of  the  last 
census  in  this  province,  there  had  been  a  very  sad  neglect 
in  securing  and  preserving  information  on  these  subjects. 

Tlie  Mic  Mac  Indians  and  French  Acadians  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  inclusive  of 
Cape  Breton  and  what  now  forms  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  prior  to  the  yiear  1755,  when  the  expulsion  of 
the  disloyal  Acadians  took  place.  A  considerable  acces- 
sion to  the  British  population  was  made  in  1749,  when  the 
city  of  Halifax  was  founded. 

At  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  disloyal  Acadians, 
the  British  population  of  the  whole  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  only  5,000. 

Three  years  after  this  date  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  inviting  the  people  of 
New  England  to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  bani^ed  Aca- 
dians. The  terms  were  very  liberal,  and  hundreds  of 
substantial  farmers  came  over  and  settled  in  the  several 
districts  left  vacant  by  the  Acadians. 

In  1764  the  population  of  the  province  was  estimated 
«t  13,000.  The  American  War  of  Independence  added 
considerably  to  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
number  of  loyalists  who  sought  refuge  in  the  province 
during  that  war  has  been  estimated  at  20,000.  Their 
descendants  are  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Shelbume, 
Digby,  Annapolis,  Hants,  and  Guysborough. 
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Emigration  from  Scotland  added  largely  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  in  the  years  1770-1775.  The  easitcm 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  proper  and  Gape  Breton  are  indebted 
mainly  to  Scotland  for  their  population. 

By  the  last  census — that  of  1861 — we  have  only  6,927 
Kegroes,  1,407  Indians,  and  20,859  Acadians. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  JSfova  Scotia,  down  to  the  census  of  1861 : 

DatMi  Popnlfttlon.         Intenrml  of  jmn^     Bsto  of  Ib< 

1766,  6,000, 


1764,  18,000,  9,  

1772,  19,920,     •   8,  

1784,  82,000,  12,  

1818,  82,068,  84^  166.41 

1828,  168,848,  10,         87.49 

1887,  199,906,  9,         29.98 

1861,  276,117,  14,         88.12 

1861,  880,867,  10,         19.83. 

Since  the  period  of  the  American  Ilevolution,  Kotb 
Scotia  has  received  no  considerable  addition  to  her  popu- 
lation from  immigration.  A  ship-load  of  immigrants  from 
Scotland,  and  another  from  Ireland,  might  arrive  at  some 
of  our  principal  ports,  at  the  earlier  period,  once  a  year, 
latterly  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  land  half  her 
passengers,  and  then  proceed  to  Oanada  or  the  United 
States  with  the  remainder.  The  progress  of  our  popula- 
tion cannot,  therefore,  fairly  be  compared  with  that  of 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  as  a  whole.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  Canada,  by  the  last  census, 
and  about  one-half  of  the  population  of  Uie  United  States, 
have  arisen  from  immigration. 

"When  we  compare  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in 
Nova  Scotia  with  that  of  older  countries,  the  result  is 
highly  gi-atifying  to  our  patriotism. 

Let  us  compare  it  with  some  of  the  New  England  States. 
From  the  year  of  the  peace  of  1783  to  1850,  tlie  popula- 
tion of  Connecticut  increased  less  than  twofold;  Bhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  nearly  threefold ;  New  Hamp- 
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lire,  nearly  fourfold.  Nova  Scotia  proper  increased,  from 
784  to  1851,  more  than  sixfold,  and  to  1861,  more  than 
Igktfcld;  while,  including  Cape  Breton,  it  increased  more 
lan  trnfcld. 

1784.  I860. 

Rhode  Island,  60,400  147,545 

New  Hampshire,  82,500  817,976 

Connecticut,  206,000  870,792 

Massachusetts,  350,000  994,504 

Nova  Scotia  (1784),  32,000  (1851)  276,117 

The  following  table  will  show  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
tion  for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
ovince : 

roPVULnow.  B«i«  p«r  eent 

18B1.  186t  InereMe.  of  InereaMi 

HaUfaz  (city) 19,949       26,026       6,077       26.44 

''      (outside  citj)..     19,163       28,996       4,882      26.21 

Total  in  coxrntj 89,112  49,021  9,909  26.88 

Ck>lche8ter 16,469  20,045  4,676  29.68 

Camberland. 14,889  19,683  6,194  86.22 

Picton 26,6A  28,785  8,192  12.47 

Sydney 18,467  14,871  1,404  10.42 

Guysborongh 10,888  12,718  1,876  17.80 

Inverness. 16,917  19,967  8,060  18.02 

Richmond 10,881  12,607  2,226  21.44 

S?&toa  county   f  «^.8«0  1  sJSS  \  «•»'»»  ^«-» 

Hants 14,880  17,460  8,180  21.14 

Kings 14,188  18,781  4^698  82.48 

Annapolis 14,286  16,968  2,467  17.26 

Digby 12,252  14,761  2,499  20.89 

Tarmonth 18,142  16,446  2,804  17.68 

Shelburne 10,622  10,668           46  .48 

Qaeens 7,266  9,866  2,109  29.06 

Lunenburg. 16,895  19,682  8,287  19.74 

Totals 276,117    880,867     54,740      19.82 

Tlie  average  number  of  members  in  each  family  in  tlie 
rovince  is  6.07 ;  in  Canada,  in  1851,  the  average  was  6.26, 
nd  in  Oreat  Britain,  at  the  same  date,  4.73. 
Obioin  of  the  Population. — Out  of  a  population  of 
30,867,  there  are  294,706  native  bom,  leaving  onlj 
6,151  who  have  come  from  abroad ;  the  proportion  bom 
nt  cf  the  province  being  10.92  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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The  following  abstract,  prepared  from  the  censiui  of 
1861,  will  give  an  interesting  yiew  of  our  population  by 
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The  Beliqious  Census  of  Nova  Scotia  maj  be  exhibited 
as  follows : 

SplBoqpalians 4T J4/ NlniTaraallftB 8il 


unliedPresbyteriant.  .88,406 )  00  mo 

Church  of  Scotland.... 18,088  f **»°'* 
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Ftemert 87,887 

FarmLaborers 9,808 

Fishermen. 7,608 

liariners 6,848 

Laborers 8,908 
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Diseases  and  Deaths. — ^The  total  number  of  deaths  in 
one  year — the  year  previoas  to  the  taking  of  the  census 
of  1861 — was  4,769,  being  1.41  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population.  2,480  of  this  number  were  males,  and  2,199 
females.  One-third  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  is  of 
persons  under  five  years  of  age,  and  over  two-fifths  of  this 
number  take  place  under  one  year  of  age.  The  census 
of  1851  showed  the  mortality  of  that  period  to  be  2,802, 
or  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  increased 
mortality,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1861,  is  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  that  fatal,  and,  in  this  province,  compara- 
tively new  disease,  dipfUheria.  In  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  census  it  carried  off  upwards  of  one  thousand 
persons.  The  only  other  disease  that  approaches  it  by 
half  is  consumption^  which  had  swept  off  767  in  the  same 
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year.  Scarlet  fever  rankB  next,  being  210 ;  then  meadei, 
152 ;  next  croup,  122 ;  injlammuUion  of  the  hmge  and  tors 
throat  are  the  only  other  specific  difieaaee  that  have  taken 
off  ae  many  aa  one  hundred  in  the  year.  The  m<xtgii\j 
in  Upper  Canada,  in  1851,  was  under  one  per  cent. ;  in 
Lower  Canada  it  was  one  and  one-third  per  cent ;  in  Kew 
Brunswick  it  was  the  same  as  in  Lower  Canada,* 
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Deaf  and  Dumb. — ^There  is  1  of  this  class  in  every 
1,100  of  the  population.  In  Canada,  in  1851,  there  was 
1  in  1,372 ;  in  the  United  States,  1  in  2,395 ;  in  Great 
Britain,  1  in  1,590 ;  in  France,  1  in  1,212 ;  in  Prussia,  1 
in  1,364 ;  and  in  Switzerland,  1  in  every  503.  The  aver- 
age proportion  of  this  class  throughout  the  civilized  world 
is  estimated  at  about  1  in  1,550  of  the  population. 

The  Bund. — There  were  136  blind  persons  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1851.  The  census  of  1861  returns  185  of  this 
class.  It  is  not  stated  how  ihany  of  this  number  were 
bom  blind,  and  how  many  became  so  by  old  age  or  dis- 
ease. 

Lunatics  and  Idiots. — In  1851,  there  were  only  166  of 
this  class  of  unfortunates,  being  1  in  1,660  of  the  whole 
population.  The  returns  for  1861  give  340.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  number  in  1851  was  understated. 
The  number  of  idiots  in  the  returns  of  1851  was  299,  and 
in  1861,  317. 

BKLATXYB  PBOPOBTtOV  Of  SEXES. 

, 1851. ,  , ^1861. . 

Malen  FflmalMi  Maleflw  Femalaii 

Under  10  years  of  age. . .  44,000  48,462  45,668  44^561 

From  10  to  20 88,791  88,444  40,848  89,715 

"      20  "  80 20,277  22,885  27,998  80,148 

"      80  "  40 14,615  14,665  17,447  18,618 

"      40  "  50 10,616  10,271  12,898  18,056 

Above  50  years 14,878  14,228  20,489  18,844 

187,677      188,445      *  165,288     164,949 
•  Cdumn  of  ages  aot  given  not  inohided. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

mDUSTBIAL  BESOUBGBa 

Under  this  head  may  be  comprised  the  AffrictsUurdf 
JPishinffj  Mining  J  Commercial^  SMp-buUdingj  Manufao- 
turingj  and  Lwrnhermg  interests,  with  the  progress  made 
in  each  of  these  departments.  The  wtiwral  resawroes  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  four  of  these  departments  are  snch  as  to 
afford  scope  for  indefinite  imdnigtrial  progress.  Her  geo- 
graphical position  affords  eminent  facilities  for  the  pusQiti 
of  commerce.  Her  fisheries  have  no  rivals.  'B.er  ooalrfoid$ 
— the  umpires  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  being 
judges — ^have  no  equal ;  and  her  iron,  gypsum,  and  gold, 
no  superior ;  while  a  great  portion  of  her  soU  is  as  fertile 
and  productive  as  any  in  the  world. 

Aqbioultubal. — ^That  this  is  an  important  part  of  our. 
provincial  industry,  will  appear  fix>m  the  fact  that  there 
are  87,897  farmers,  and  9,806  farm  laborers,  given  in  the 
census  of  1861 — something  considerably  over  on&fcurlk 
of  the  entire  male  population  of  the  province.  In  Upper 
Oanada,  which  is  eminently  an  agricultural  country,  onlj 
three-eighths  of  the  male  population  claim  to  be  fSeuma^ 
in  the  census  of  1851 ;  while  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  census  of  1855,  returned  only  821,930,  or  about  one- 
fifth,  as  such. 

As  a  grcusmg  country.  Nova  Scotia  takes  a  very  respec- 
table position  among  her  neighbors.  The  counties  of 
Kings,  Annapolis,  Cumberland,  Colchester,  and  HantB, 
owing  to  their  excellent  and  extensive  marshes  and  inte^ 
vales,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  place  in  Brit- 
ish America,  in  this  respect  No  finer  heef  is  produced 
in  America  than  that  of  Eings  county,  and  the  praise  of 
Annaj>olis  cheese  bids  fair  to  be  as  wide-spread  as  that  of 
Gloucester,  Cheshire,  or  Dunlop  cheese.    As  a  wheai  jprih 
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^  country,  Nova  Scotia  cannot  take  rank  with  the 
,  West.    She  does  not  raiee  her  ovn  bread.    Still, 
is  article  ahe  Barpaesea  fiva  of  the  New  £nf;laDd 
i,  and  twelve  of  the  more  recently  aettled  Statea  and 
lories.    The  following  table  will  illiutrate  tluB  faut : 
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!  above  table  is  based  on  the  censoa  of  1851.    It  ap- 
from  the  above,  that  in  the  growth  of  By«t  Nova 
I  exceeds  sixteen  of  the  nei{;hboring  States  and  Terri- 
;  in  the  growth  of  Oate,  she  excels  thirteen;  in 
wheat,  twenty-three ;  in  SaHejft  every  State  and  Ter- 

in  the  Union,  with  the  excq>tion  of  Ohio  and  New 

In  the  growth  of  Hay,  and  in  the  produce  of  the 

,  the  lai^er,  more  poptUons,  and  older  Sutes  only 

advance  of  Nova  Scotia.    In  Hay,  she  is  ahead  of 
y-two ;  in  Batter,  of  fifteen  j  in  Cheese,  of  fourteen ;    ■ 

in  Totatoes  she  leaves  twenty-three  of  them  far  be- 

i 
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bind  her.  In  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  moet  of  the 
States  surpass  Nova  Scotia.  The  quality  of  the  com  raised 
in  the  province  is  excellent,  and  the  rate  per  acre  is  larger 
tlian  in  any  place  we  know  of.  It  is  only  in  some  of  the 
western  counties  of  the  proN^nce  that  any  effort  has  been 
made  to  raise  it 

Tbe  progress  of  Nova  Scotia  in  husbandry  is  not  by  any 
means  what  it  might  be,  were  skill,  and  industry,  and  cd- 
terprise  applied  to  hei^  natural  resources,  as  they  have  been 
in  some  neighboring  countries.  Too  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  laws  of  rotation — ^to  the  preservation  and 
preparation  of  manures — to  the  management  of  live  stock 
-^to  the  using  of  improved  implements  and  modes  of  col- 
ture.  There  is  need  of  a  second  Agricola,  to  give  a  new 
impetus  to  our  agricultural  interests.  Agricultural  socie- 
ties in  many  of  our  counties  are  but  a  mere  form,  without 
life  or  energy ;  and  the  Central  Board,  if  not  entirely  de- 
funct, is  certainly  asleep  for  all  practical  purposes. 

(Comparison  with  the  past,  however,  will  show  that  we 
are  making  substantial  progress. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  at  three  succee- 
sive  periods  were  as  follows : 

In  18tT.  IB 18M.  In  ISttL 

292,009  acres.         839,322  acres.        1,028,032  acres. 

The  cultivated  land  of  the  province  is  given  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1861,  under  the  following  heads .  Salt  marsh,  20,- 
729  acres;  diked  marsh,  35,487  acres;  cultivated  inte^ 
vale,  77,102  acres;  and  cultivated  upland,  894,714  acres; 
making  a  total  of  1,028,032  acres,  the  total  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  $18,801,365,  the  average  value 
given  per  acre  is :  of  diked  marsh,  $62.06  ;  of  salt  marsh, 
$26.04 ;  of  cultivated  intervale,  $27.45  ;  and  of  cultivated 
upland,  $15.58.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  under-estimate 
of  the  value  of  every  one  of  these  classes  of  land.  It  is  ft) 
be  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  local  prejo- 
divm  i)f  a  ^\ml  many  jimplfi  itflainst  giving  thftAflda 
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real  estate  to  the  enumerators,  for  fear  that  it  would 
the  basis  of  taxation.  In  some  counties,  cultivated 
lells  for  $50,  $60,  $80,  and  in  some  cases,  $100  per 
liile  diked  marsh  of  the  .most  ordinary  description 
80,  and  the  best  from  $200  to  $350. 


VM    STATXiaNT 

or    AGBIOnLTURAL    FBODUOB, 
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alne  of  the  agricultural  products  of  1861  is  esti- 
b  $8,021,860. 

Vm   8TATXMBHT   BHOWHrO   ZNOBlAm  OF  UYl  STOCK;  FBOM  1808 
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.156,857 
.  86,856 


186L 

41,927 

882,668 

53,217 


161,798 
110,604 


alne  of  the  live  stock  of  Nova  Scotia  is  estimated 

2,399. 

k1  milch  cow  costs  from  $20  to  $40.    SometimcB 

superior  breeds  sell  for  $60  and  $80. 
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The  best  fatted  oxen  are  produced  in  Kings  c 
The  next  best  in  the  connty  of  Camberland ;  Hant 
Annapolis  counties  come  next. 

A  pair  of  fatted  oxen  of  the  first  quality  yie 
owner  from  $190  to  $300  at  his  own  barn-yard.  1 
fers  specially  to  C!omwallis,  Kings  county. 

In  the  department  of  agricultural  industry,  Pictoi 
first,  Colchester  second,  Cumberland  third,  Kings 
Annapolis  fifth,  Inverness  sixth,  Sydney  seventh, 
eighth,  Lunenburg  ninth,  Halifax  tenth,  Cape  '. 
(county)  eleventh,  Yarmouth  twelfth,  Digby  thir 
Victoria  fourteenth,  Guysborough  fifteenth,  Quee 
^  teenth,  Richmond  seventeenth,  Shelbume  eighteen 
will  be  noticed  that  those  counties  which  rank  the 
in  agricultural,  rank  the  highest  in  fishing  industry 

FiSHiNO  LamusTBT. — ^If  we  except  Newfoundland. 
Scotia  may  be  safely  said  to  possess  the  finest  fishe 
the  world.  There  is  no  part  of  its  coast  of  1,000 
where,  at  one  season  or  another,  a  profitable  fiishin, 
not  be  pursued.  Its  bays  and  harbors^  and  inland 
seas,  and  rivers,  abound  also  with  excellent  fish. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  num 
vessels  and  boats  employed,  and  men  engaged  in  f 
and  the  quantities  of  fish  cured  in  Nova  Scotia,  ii 
and  X861  respectively,  will  exliibit  the  progress  beinj 
in  this  department : 

1810.  18 

Veflsela. '.        813  I 

Boats 5,161  8,1 

Men  employed 10,894  14,; 

Quintals  of  Dry  Fish 196,484  896,^ 

Barrels  of  Mackerel 100,047  66,: 

Barrels  of  Shad 8,686  r,( 

Barrels  of  Alewives. 6,848  12,( 

Barrels  of  Salmon 1,669  S,^ 

No.  of  Smoked  Salmon 2,i 

Barrels  of  Herring 68,200  194,1 

Boxes  of  Herring,  smoked 15,409  S5,< 

The  only  kind  of  fish  in  which  there  is  a  decrease 
catch,  as  compared  with  1851,  is  the  maekereL   The  ] 
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toiy  habits  of  this  fish  will  acconnt  for  the  difference. 
230,979  gallons  of  fish-oil  have  been  manufactared  in  the 
province  in  1860.  43,965  nets  and  seines  are  reported  in 
the  census  of  1861.  The  value  of  the  vessels,  bj^ts,  and 
nets  used  in  the  fisheries  of  the  province  is  estimated  at 
$1,780,450.  The  value  of  the  fish  and  oil  reported  in  1861 
is  estimated  at  $2,876,721.  Halifax  ranks  first  in  this  de- 
partment of  industry,  Guysborough  second,  Bichmond 
third,  Lunenburg  fourth,  Shelbume  fifth,  Yarmouth  sixth, 
Digby  seventh,  Gape  Breton  (county)  eighth,  Inverness 
ninth,  Queens  tenth,  Victoria  eleventh,  Annapolis  twelfth, 
Sydney  thirteentl^  Kings  fourteenth,  Pictou  fifteenth, 
Colchester  sixteenth,  Cumberland  seventeenth,  Hants 
eighteenth. 

The  set-line  or  ^'  trawl"  fishing  is  pursued  to  a  large 
extent  by  foreign  fishermen,  to  the  serious  injury  of  our 
fishing  interests.  It  is  maintained  by  good  authorities  on 
the  subject,  that  if  this  method  is  long  persisted  in  the 
banks  will  be  rendered  entirely  unproductive.  Lines 
having  hooks  suspended  to  them,  about  three  feet  apart, 
are  made  to  descend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where 
the  mother  fish  repose  to  deposit  their  spawn.  Tliese 
baited  hooks  are  seized  by  these  fish,  generally  the  largest, 
before  they  have  accomplished  the  important  ofiice  of 
reproduction.  The  consequence  will  inevitably  be,  the 
extermination  of  that  invaluable  kind  of  fish  in  that  most 
productive  of  all  regions.  Destroy  the  mother  with  her 
brood,  her  offspring,  and  the  result  is  one  and  ineviiabla 
in  all  nature.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  governments  to  put 
an  instant  and  peremptory  stop  to  this  suicidal  practice. 
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*  CHAPTER  VL 

COMMEBGIAL  INDUSTET. 

The  geographical  position  of  Nova  Seotia  is  highly  favo^ 
able  to  commercial  pursuits, — and  as  her  natural  resources 
become  more  fully  developed,  there  is  no  doubt  her  com- 
merce will  increase  indefinitely.  It  was  only  in  the  year 
1818  that  Halifax  and  St.  John  were  appointed  free  ports: 
Pictou  and  Sydney,  0.  B.,  in  1828.  Now  there  are  sixty 
free  ports  in  the  province. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
drawn  from  the  fishing  and  agricultural  interests.  In  1860 
the  total  value  oijish  exported,  after  supplying  home  con- 
sumption, was  $3,094,499;  in  1854  it  was  $2,093,415. 
The  total  value  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  products 
exported  in  1860  was  $786,526 ;  of  lumber,  $767,136 ; 
products  of  mines  and  quarries,  $658,257;  furs,  $72,218  ; 
manufactures,  $69,978  ;  vessels,  $168,270 ;  miscellaneoas, 
$151,132  ;  imported  from  other  countries  and  re-exported, 
$1,019,788 :  making  the  total  exports  for  1860,  $6,787,- 
804. 

The  chief  exports  to  Oreat  Britain  consist  of  ships  built 
in  the  province,  and  squared  and  sawed  timbers.  The 
West  Indies  is  the  principal  market  for  our  fish.  The 
United  States  is  also  an  important  market  for  some  kinds  of 
our  fish,  also  for  potatoes,  coal,  gypsum,  and  freestone.  The 
trade  of  Nova  Scotia  with  Canada  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Nova  Scotia  imports  the  greater  part  of  what  she  needs 
of  textile  manufactures ;  also,  hardware,  cutlery,  pottery, 
chinaware,  ship-chandlery,  chemicals,  glassware,  &c.,  from 
Great  Britain. 

Breadstuff's,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  woodware,  &c.,  are 
largely  imported  from  the  United  States.    The  value  of 
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imports  from  the  United  States  to  the  port  of  Halifax 
alone,  in  1861,  was  $1,736,879,  and  of  those  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  same  port  in  that  year,  was  $2,222,266; 
from  the  British  North  American  provinces,  $760,800 ; 
the  West  Indies,  $107,443  ;  from  all  other  countries, 
$678,571.  Every  one  of  the  outports  import  largely  from  the 
United  States ;  Yarmouth  imported  goods  to  the  value  of 
$224,967  in  1861  from  the  United  States,  while  the  value 
of  all  her  imports  was  but  $323,597.  The  "  Reciprocity 
Treaty"  has  given  a  very  favorable  impetus  to  our  com- 
merce with  the  United  States.  All  unmanufactured 
articles,  the  growth  and  produce  of  Nova  Scotia,  may,  by 
virtue  of  that  treaty,  be  exported  free  of  duty  to  the 
United  States. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1852  to  1861 : 


ImportA. 

Exporta. 

1852, 

$5,970,877 

$4,853,908 

1853, 

7,085,431 

6,393,538 

1854, 

8,955,410 

8,696,525 

1855, 

9,413,515 

4,820,654 

1856, 

9,349,160 

6,864,790 

1857, 

9,680,880 

6,967,830 

1858, 

8,075,590 

6,321,490 

1869, 

8,100,955 

6,889,180 

1860, 

8,511,549 

6,619,634 

1861, 

7,613,227 

6,774,334 

The  value  of  ships  exported  is  not  included  in  the  above. 
In  1860  that  article  amounted  to  8,842  tons,  valued  at 
$295,054. 

TB8BBUI  XNTERED  TSTWABD  AT  THl  POBTS  OF  KOYA  SCOTIA  IK  1861. 

VessclA.  Tono.  Hon. 

Great  Britam 194  97,538  5,111 

British  West  Indies 259  31,436  1,916 

British  North  America. 2,681  227,596  14,451 

United  States 2,851  803,638  18,226 

Other  countries 838  36,565  2,101 

Total 6,828        696,763        41,804 

44 
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TI88KU  OLXABXD  OUTWABD  AT  TBI  POBTB  OF  NOVA  800TU  DT 

YoaadiL  ToDt.  lf« 

Great  Britun. 162  68,289  4,! 

Bntish  West  Indies 476  52,890  4,1 

British  North  America 2,665  289,036  14,t 

United  States. 2,509  806,333  16,1 

Other  ooontries. 297  29,034  1,1 

Total 6,089        695,682        41,( 

In  Bhipping  Nova  Scotia  takes  a  high  rank,  in  { 
tion  to  her  extent  and  population.  It  was  shown, 
official  report  from  the  governor  of  the  province 
colonial  secretary,  in  1853,  that  Nova  Scotia  then 
one-third  as  much  tonnage  as  France — that  she  sur 
the  Austrian  empire  by  2,400  vessels,  and  by  69,00( 
that  she  owned  116,000  tons  of  shipping  more  tha 
gium — 38,449  tons  more  than  the  Kingdom  of  th< 
Sicilies — 90,783  more  than  Prussia.  Holland,  whic 
contested  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  Great  B 
owned  at  tliat  date  (1853)  but  72,640  tons  of  sh 
more  than  Nova  Scotia;  Sweden,  with  a  populati 
three  millions,  surpasses  Nova  Scotia  in  shipping  b 
36,927  tons.  At  the  same  date,  only  six  of  tlie  \ 
States  of  America  exceeded  Nova  Scotia  in  tonnagi 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
land,  and  Louisiana. 

In  1846,  the  tonnage  of  all  the  British  North  Am 
colonies  was  252,832  tons.  That  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  141,093  tons — something  considerably  over  th< 
In  1853,  the  tonnage  of  Nova  Scotia  had  increai 
189,083  tons.  It  is  now  (1861)  248,061  tons.  The 
ber  of  vessels  is  3,258  ;  estimated  value,  $6,487,490 

Ship-Bdilding. — Great  facilities  for  ship-building 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  has  attracted  the  capital  and 
try  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest 
ment  of  the  country.     Correct  statistics,  showing  tl 
tent  to  which  this  branch  of  industry  was  carried 
earlier  years,  are  not  attainable.     The  greater  numl 
vessels  built  in  the  province  are  comparatively  smal 
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luiapted  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Many  are  built,  however,  at  Pugwash,  New 
Olasgow,  Pictou,  Sydney,  C.  B.,  Shelburne,  Windsor,  and 
other  places,  of  a  superior  description,  and  ranging  from 
300  to  1 ,200  tons ;  and  they  command  a  ready  market  in 
England  and  elsewhere  abroad. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  extent  to  which 
sfaip-bnilding  has  been  prosecuted,  from  1853  to  1861 : 


T«r. 

Ho.  of  VeeMli 

L   Toim«g«L 

y«la«i 

185a, 

208 

31,376 

tl,557.090 

1854, 

244 

62,814 

2,546,595 

1855, 

236 

40,469 

2,240,710 

1856, 

208 

30,582 

1,852,540 

1857, 

•  •  • 

•  •«••••« 

1868, 

161 

16,366 

757,900 

1859, 

•  •  • 

1860, 

233 

20,684 

852,881 

1861, 

216 

23,634 

972,448 

LiTMBERiNO. — ^This  department  of  industry  is  not  prose- 
cuted to  the  same  extent  that  it  had  been  some  years  ago, 
in  Nova  Scotia ;  still,  however,  the  products  of  the  forest 
form  an  important  part  of  our  exports.  Deals,  boards, 
scantlings,  spars,  knees,  and  other  ship-timber;  hoops, 
staves,  laths,  shingles,  and  cord-wood,  are  all  comprised 
nnder  this  head. 

There  are  in  Nova  Scotia  1,401  saw-mills ;  130  shingle 
mills;  6  lath  mills.  In  1860,  the  saw-mills  turned  out 
25,072  M.  feet  deals ;  46,607  M.  feet  pine  boards ;  36,422 
M.  feet  spruce  and  hemlock  boards.  The  return  of  staves 
for  the  same  year  is  7,659  M.     Timber,  22,592  tons. 

The  county  of  Queens  takes  the  lead  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  It  saws  more  than  one-half  the  pine  boards 
that  are  sawed  in  the  province.  Lunenburg  comes  next, 
and  then  Digby.  Pictou  ranks  fourth  ;  it  exceeds  all  the 
other  counties  in  hewed  timber.  Halifax  exceeds  the 
others  in  staves ;  and  Cumberland  in  the  quantity  of  deals. 

In  the  census  of  1861,  only  507  give  themselves  as  lum- 
berers.   Many  others,  no  doubt,  devote  part  of  their  time 
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to  lumbering,  while  they  are  given  in  the  census  as  farm- 
ers, or  carpenters,  or  laborers. 

Manufactubing. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  No- 
va Scotia  is  but  in  its  infancy.    We  are  still  dependent  on 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, in  this  department,  as  has  already  been  indicated 
under  the  head  of  "  Commerce."    The  position  and  inex- 
haustible natural  resources  of  Nova  Scotia,  however,  war- 
rant the  expectation  that  in  the  course  of  some  years,  as 
her  population  increases,  and  these  resources  become  de- 
veloped by  the  application  of  skill  and  industry  and  en- 
terprise and  capJtal,  she  will  occupy  the  first  position 
amongst  all  her  neighbors  as  a  manufacturing  country.   If 
she  comes  short  of  this,  it  will  be  through  lack  of  energy 
and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  her  sons.     The  number  of 
saw-mills,  shingle-mills,  and  lath-mills,  has  been  already 
given  under  the  head  of  "Lumbering."    This  class  of  in- 
dustry is  usually  placed  under  the  head  of  Manufactores. 
In  1851,  there  were  in  Nova  Scotia  398  grist-mills;  in 
1861,  4:14:.      Hand  looms,   in  1851,   11,096;    in  1861, 
13,230.     Cloth  fulled  in  1851,  119,068  yards;   in  1861, 
281,709  yards.    Cloth  not  fulled,  in  1851, 790,104  yards;  in 
1861,  1,039,214  yards.    Malt  liquor  manufactured  in  1851, 
71,076  gallons ;  in  1861,  109,867  gallons.    The  value  of 
leather  manufactured  in  1851  was  $210,500  ;  of  the  same 
article  manufactured  in  1861,  $240,386.     There  is  not 
much  room  for  comparison  with  former  years  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  provincial  industry  ;  its  history  is  simply 
from  nihil  up  to  something.    That  something,  however, 
is  hopeful.    In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  enume^ 
ated,  we  can  add  the  following :    77  carding  mills,  with 
116  employes — value  of  mills,  $39,440 ;  3  soap  and  candle 
factories,  value,  $7,000  ;  4  block  factories,  $1,650 ;  3  axe 
factories,  $3,130  ;  2  rake  factories,  $1,400 ;  3  chair  facto- 
ries, $4,400 ;  3  cloth  factories,  $14,800 ;   1  paper  mill, 
$1,000  ;  1  tobacco  factory,  $800  ;  2  nail  factories,  $6,000; 
11  iron  foundries,  $114,600 ;  10  carriage  factories,  $19,- 
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940  i  44  tanneries,  $74,600 ;  3  cabinet  factories,  $7,100 ; 
1  brush  factory,  $1,200 ;  1  gas  factory,  $180,000  ;  1  trunk 
factory,  $300 ;  5  breweries,  $46,000 ;  2  joiners'  factories, 
$14,400 ;  2  brick  factories,  $8,200 ;  15  fulling  mills,  $18,- 
800  ;  8  shoe  factories,  $4,000  ;  2  planing  factories,  $7,000; 
1  plaster  mill,  $400;  1  grind-stone  factory,  $4,000;  1 
coal-oil  factory,  $1,000;  2  baking  factories,  $7,000;  1 
engine  factory,  $4,000;  1  pottery,  $500;  6  bark-mills, 
$7^600;  1  pail  factory,  $100;  various  kinds  of  factories,  12; 
value,  $59,000.  The  number  of  bricks  made  in  1861  was 
7,659  M. ;  value,  $51,703.  The  number  of  grind-stones 
made,  46,496 ;  value,  $44,100.  Bushels  of  lime  burnt, 
136,848;  maple  sugar  made,  249,549  pounds.  By  the 
census  of  1861,  it  appears  that  13,516  of  our  population 
are  employed  in  manufacturing. 


OHAPTER  Vn. 

PUBLIO  WORK&— CROWN  LAND&— RBVBNUB,  to 

Railways. — ^The  oldest  piece  of  railway  in  Nova  Scotia 
18  in  the  county  of  Pictou,  between  the  Albion  Mines  and 
^^  the  loading  ground."  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  length  ; 
it  is  owned  by  the  General  Mining  Association,  and  was 
built  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Eailways,  built  and  owned  by  the 
province,  are  of  more  recent  date.  They  were  commenced 
in  April,  1854,  and  completed  in  December  15th,  1858. 
They  consist  of  a  trunk  line  from  Halifax  to  Truro,  and  a 
branch  line  to  Windsor.  The  number  of  miles  completed 
is  92.75.  The  distance  from  Halifax  to  Truro  is  about 
sixty  miles,  and  from  "  the  Junction  "  to  Windsor  about 
thirty-three  miles.  The  Windsor  branch  brings  Halifax 
into  railway  communication  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  the 
Eastern  line,  when  extended  to  Pictou,  will  open  nulway 
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communication  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  line 
from  Truro  to  Pictou  is  being  located.  The  distance  is 
forty  miles. 

The  cost  to  the  province  of  the  92.75  miles  already  built 
may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Oost  of  building  permanent  way,  inclnding 

sidings,  stations,  and  buildings $3,896,148  86 

Oost  of  locomotives 281,179  00 

Oost  of  rolling  stock  (as  cars) 121,600  00 

TotaL $4,248,927  86 


There  are  on  the  lines  twenty  locomotives,  ten  firBt-clan 
cars,  eight  second-class  cars,  one  hundred  and  sixty  other 
cars,  two  snow-ploughs.  The  road  will  compare  favorably 
with  British  railroads,  and  is  superior  to  the  railroads  on 
this  continent,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  line  of  Canada.  The  station-houses  are  built,  how- 
ever, with  a  special  view  to  economy.  The  railway  ifl 
managed  by  a  commissioner  who  is  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  who  is  responsible  for  its  successful  manage- 
ment. There  are  employed  under  the  commissioner  a 
superintendent  of  the  locomotive  department;  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  traffic  department;  and  a  general  inspec- 
tor of  upholdence  and  construction.  All  these  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Commissioner  for  the  management  of  the 
departments  committed  to  them. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  revenue  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Kailroad,  for  the  last  three  years : 

Year  endtnir         Yew  endhiff        Tear  cndlBf 
Dec.  81, 18M.       Dec.  81,  I860.       Dea  81,  m. 

Receipts  from  all  sonroes, .  .$102,872  57    $116,742  89    $120,917  6$ 
Working  expenses 111,274  88        96,472  26        94,114  8S 

$8,897  31      $20,270  63      $26,802  79 


In  1859  the  road  did  not  pay  working  expenses ;  in 
1860,  it  earned  $20,270.63  over  and  above  working  ex-     /, 
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penaes ;  in  1861,  $26,802.78  over  working  expenses,  while 
1862  promises  to  be  far  in  advance  of  1861.  The  rate 
for  travel  per  mile  is  three  cents  first  class,  two  cents  second 
class  cars ;  rate  of  speed  twenty  miles  per  hour,  including 
stoppages.  Nova  Scotia  railway  stock  has  reached  as  high 
as  108  and  109  in  the  English  market.  Parties  in  England 
hold  our  debentures  to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000,  being 
interest  at  6  per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly,  on  cost  of  rail- 
ways. The  largest  proportion  of  this  interest  must, 
for  some  years  to  come,  be  paid  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country.  The  extension  of  the  Trunk  line  to 
the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  and  onwards  through  that 
province  till  it  unites  with  the  Grand  Trunk  line  of 
Canada,  will  cause  this  line  to  be  highly  remunerative.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  in  the  course  of  1863,  this  great 
line  will  be  located.  This  will  make  Halifax  the  grand 
winter  terminus  for  British  North  America.  The  distance 
from  Halifax  to  Riviere  du  Loup  (the  present  terminus  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  line)  is  530  miles ;  of  this  sixty  miles  is 
already  made,  that  is,  from  Halifax  to  Truro,  which  leaves 
only  470  miles.  This  is  by  the  north  shore  route.  By 
the  central  route  the  distance  is  478  miles ;  from  which 
deduct  eighty-two  miles  already  completed,  and  we  have 
to  be  built  only  396  miles.  Again,  there  is  the  St.  John 
River  route,  which  makes  the  distance  from  Halifax  to 
Riviere  du  Loup  593  miles,  of  which  237miles  is  constructed, 
and  which  leaves  355  miles  to  be  made.  Each  of  these 
routes  has  its  advocates  in  New  Brunswick.  It  has  been 
agreed  at  an  intercolonial  convention  to  leave  the  decision 
of  the  matter  to  a  commission  consisting  of  two  from 
Canada  and  one  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
respectively — provision  being  made  for  the  appointment  of 
an  umpire  in  case  of  the  commissioners  failing  to  agree  in 
opinion. 

Canals. — In  the  year  1825  the  "  Shubenacadie  Canal" 
was  commenced.  It  is  still  unfinished.  It  is  intended  by 
means  of  this  canal  so  to  unite  the  Dartmouth  Lakes  and 
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the  Shubenacadie  Biver,  as  to  connect  the  Halifax  harbor 
with  the  Bay  of  Fandj.  It  consista  of  a  seriea  of  locki 
and  two  inclined  planes,  one  1,820  feet,  the  other  500  feel 
in  length,  to  be  worked  by  machinery.  The  locks  are 
sixty-seven  feet  in  length,  seventeen  in  breadth,  with  five 
feet  depth  of  water.     It  is  very  nearly  completed. 

There  is  also  the  "  St.  Peter's  Canal,"  which  is  to  coih 
nect  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Island,  with 
the  great  Bras  d'Or  lake.  The  whole  length  of  this  canal 
is  to  be  only  2,300  feet ;  its  breadth,  at  water  line,  fifty 
feet ;  and  depth  of  water  thirteen  feet  It  is  to  have  one 
lock  at  the  St.  Peter's  Bay  termination,  and  a  guard 
gate  at  the  Bras  d'Or.  Length  of  lock,  120  feet ;  width 
of  gates,  twenty-two  feet.  This  canal  was  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1854.  The  work  has  been  suspended  fet 
some  time. 

Stkamkes. — The  line  of  steamers  from  which  Nova 
Scotia  derives  the  greatest  advantage  is  that  of  the  Cunard 
Company.  These  call  at  Halifax  to  land  and  receive  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  both  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  and  oil 
the  return  voyage  to  Liverpool.  The  freight  by  these 
steamers  to  Halifax  is  increasing  every  year.  The  finef 
description  of  merchandise,  which  was  wont  to  be  conveyed 
in  sailing  ships,  is  now  almost  without  exception  brought 
to  Halifax  in  these  steamers.  When  the  great  Interco- 
lonial Railway  is  finished,  Halifax  will  undoubtedly  have 
her  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  England,  instead  of 
fortnightly  as  at  present.  The  Cunard  Company  have  als6 
a  line  of  screw  steamers,  which  ply  regularly  betweeli 
Halifax  and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland  ;  and  Halifax  and 
Bermuda.  The  steamers  to  Newfoundland  receive  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  colonial  government.  There  is  a  steamet 
also  which  plies  between  Halifax,  Yarmouth,  and  Boston. 
There  is  a  steamer  that  makes  tri-weekly  trips  between 
Windsor  and  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  also,  between  Annapolis 
Royal  and  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  connecting  with  Bostoid 
steamers  to  that  city.    There  is  also  a  line  that  eonneell 
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Pictou  with  Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  She- 
diac,  N.  B.,  and  Quebec.  There  is  one  also  on  the  Bras 
d'Or  lake,  and  one  that  plies  between  Halifax  and  the 
principal  gold-fields  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Two  little  steamboats  ply  between  Pictou  town  and  New 
Glasgow,  and  two  others  between  the  city  of  Halifax  and 
the  town  of  Dartmouth.  The  legislature  granted  the  sum 
of  $7,700,  in  aid  of  steamers,  packets,  &c.,  in  1860 ;  and 
$7,240  in  1861. 

Roads,  Stage  Coaches,  &o. — The  high  roads  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  very  numerous,  and  generally  they  are  good. 
Legislative  grants  are  made  yearly  to  aid  in  opening  new 
roads,  and  repairing  the  great  post-roads.  The  grant  for 
this  object  in  1850  was  $96,800 ;  in  1860  it  was  $103,856 ; 
and  in  1861,  $100,341  34. 

The  great  roads  of  the  province  are : — 

From  Halifax  Westward  to  Yarmouth,  by  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  follows :  Halifax  to  Lunenburg,  seventy  miles ; 
thence  to  Liverpool,  thirty-six  miles ;  thence  to  Shelbume, 
forty  miles ;  thence  to  Yannouth,  fifty-fiix  miles, — making 
in  all  202  miles  from  Halifax  to  Yarmouth.  A  tri-weekly 
stage-coach  runs  this  line.  Another  line  of  highway  is 
from  Halifax  to  Yarmouth  via  Windsor,  Kentville,  Annap- 
olis Royal,  Digby,  and  Clare.  The  distance  from  Halifax 
to  Yarmouth  by  this  route  is  214  miles.  A  stage-coach 
runs  this  line  three  times  a  week.  Eastward  from  Halifax 
we  travel  sixty  miles  to  Truro  by  railway ;  from  Truro  to 
Amherst  (within  three  miles  of  the  New  Brunswick  line) 
the  distance  is  sixty  miles ;  from  Truro  to  Pictou  the  dis- 
tance is  forty  miles.  An  excellent  line  of  stage-coaches 
run  this  road  daily.  From  Pictou  to  Antigonish,  fifty 
miles ;  thence  to  the  Strait  of  Canseau  Ferry,  thirty-three 
miles.  Total  from  Halifax  to  Canseau,  188  miles.  On 
Cape  Breton  side,  from  Plaister  Cove  at  Canseau,  to  Syd- 
ney town  via  South  of  Bras  d'Or,  seventy-six  miles ;  from 
-Sydney  via  Sydney  mines  to  Margaree,  sixty-four  miles ; 
fix)m  Plaister  Cove  to  Port  Hood,  thirty  miles ;  thence  to 
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Margftree,  forty  miles.  Another  great  road  mns  from 
Halifax  through  Mnsquodoboit  via  Guysborongh  to  the 
Strait  of  Canseau.  Another  from  Halifax  to  Tangier, 
Sheet  Harbor,  &c.,  by  the  Atlantic  coast  Another  imp<»^ 
tant  road  rans  from  Pictou  ma  River  John,  Tatamogonche, 
Pugwash,  &c,  to  Amherst.  The  cross-roads  and  by-roads 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  those  mentioned  are 
run  either  by  daily,  tri-weekly,  bi-weekly,  or  weekly  stage- 
coaches. 

Postal  Communioation,  &c. — ^Nova  Scotia  has  r^olar 
mails  from  Great  Britain  only  once  a  fortnight ;  with  the 
United  States  we  have  weekly,  and  sometimes  bi-weeklj 
postal  communication ;  with  Newfoundland,  in  summer 
we  have  fortnightly  communication,  in  winter,  monthly; 
with  Prince  Edward  Island,  bi-weekly  in  summer,  or 
during  seven  months,  and  weekly,  and  sometimes  only 
monthly,  in  mid- winter ;  with  New  Brunswick,  bi-weekly 
and  weekly. 

The  number  of  offices  under  the  control  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  in  1860,  was,  1  general  post-office,  Halifax,  72  cen- 
tral offices,  and  344  branch  or  way  offices.  In  1861,  the  num- 
ber of  way  offices  increased  to  380.  The  number  of  news- 
papers posted  at,  and  delivered  at  Halifax  office  during 
the  year  1860,  was  2,080,520 ;  in  1861,  2,358,824— show- 
ing an  increase  of  278,304.  The  number  of  letters  of  all 
kinds  sent,  received,  and  delivered  in  1 860,  was  534,922 ; 
in  1861,  705,696— increase,  170,774.  The  number  of  par- 
cels received  and  sent  from  Halifax  and  county  post-officee 
in  1860,  was  627;  in  1861,  717— increase,  90.  The 
amount  of  money  paid  through  the  money-order  depart- 
ment of  the  post-office  during  tibe  last  year,  was  $67,081.90. 
This  department  has  been  in  existence  only  two  years,  in 
this  province.  The  net  income  for  1861,  was  $47,115.76. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period,  $69,444.35|. 

In  1860,  the  length  of  mail  route  in  existence  in  the 
province  was  4,115^  miles ;  and  the  actual  distance  trav- 
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elled,  761,346  milefl.  In  1861,  the  length  of  route,  4,151f 
milee ;  distance  travelled,  809,032  miles. 

There  are  289  mail  contracts  made  by  the  postmaster- 
general,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $38,604.60. 

There  is  a  uniform  rate  of  postage — five  cents  for  let- 
ters weighing  half  an  ounce — now  established  between  all 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  with  the  exception 
of  Newfoundland. 

Elbctrio  TfiLEOBAFHS. — ^Tho  provinco  of  Nova  Scotia 
contains  1,500  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  three  sections 
of  submarine  cable,  viz. : 


AoroM  Pagwash  Harbor ^  mile. 

"     Strait  of  Oanseau li    " 

^     Lenox  passage  (between  0.  B.  and  the  Isle  of  Madone) .  1      ^' 

Total Smiles 

The  lines  in  the  province  are  owned  by  the  "Nova 
Scotia  Electric  Telegraph  Company.'* 

It  has  fifty  telegraph  offices ;  fifty-six  telegraphists ; 
thirty  linesmen,  and  a  large  number  of  messenger  boys. 
All  officers  of  the  company  are  sworn  to  secrecy.  The 
rates  of  tolls  for  messages  of  ten  words  are  as  follows : 

Over  any  distance  under  80  miles 12^  cents. 

Over  80  mUes  and    "     160     "     26      " 

OverlGO   **       "      "     240    "     87i    *« 

Over  240   "       "      "     820     "     60      «» 

Over  320   "       "      "     400    "     62i    " 

All  distances  over  400  miles 76      ^ 

In  proportion  to  extent  and  population,  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  has  a  greater  extent  of  telegraph  wire,  a 
greater  number  of  offices,  and  the  tariff  is  lower,  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  first  lino  in  Nova  Scotia  was  erected  from  Halifax 
to  the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick,  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, in  1848.    Another  line  was  built  by  a  local  com- 
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pany,  between  Truro  and  Pictou,  in  1849.  In  1851,  the 
legislature  chartered  the  "  Nova  Scotia  Electric  Telegraph 
Company."  This  company  purchased  the  government  line 
from  Halifax  to  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  the  one  from 
Truro  to  Pictou ;  and  they  constructed  nearly  all  the  ex- 
isting lines  between  that  date  and  1856.  In  1860,  all  the 
lines  of  the  company  were  leased  for  fifty  years  to  the 
"American  Telegraph  Company" — a  wealthy  orgaDiz*- 
tion,  which  controls  a  great  proportion  of  the  telegraphs 
on  the  American  continent. 

CitowN  Lands. — Only  a  little  over  the  half  of  the  arei 
of  Kova  Scotia  has  been  granted,  or  alienated  from  the 
crown.  The  price  charged  for  crown  lands  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia is  about  forty  cents  per  acre.  Tlie  following  statement 
will  show  the  quantity  of  granted  and  ungranted  land  in 
the  province : 


Qaantity  sl- 
resdy  grsnted. 

Bemsining 
QBgrsiitML 

Estlnuitedss 

sTsUsbleftv 

■etUement 

LsadsopeDftr 
iflttl«fBentt. 

Nova  Scotia  proper. 
Gape  Breton 

Acres. 
4,935,849i 
818,648i 

Acres. 
4,112,884i 
l,207,488i 

AereSb 
556,664^ 
856,676i 

Acres. 
8,412,884} 

777,488i 

Total 

5,748,898 

6,819,8221 

918,840f 

4,189,8221 

The  gross  proceeds  of  crown  lands  sold  during  1860,  was 
$20,846.28.    In  1861,  $16,698.73. 

Eevkndb  AND  Expenditure. — ^The  year  1861  shows  % 
decrease  in  the  revenue  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  is  owing, 
undoubtedly,  to  the  American  war.  Nova  Scotia  has  suf- 
fered probably  more  from  this  war  than  any  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies. 

Free  trade  is  the  policy  of  Nova  Seotia.  It  has  no  pro- 
tection duties.  Its  ad  valorem  duties  are  lower  than  thoM 
of  any  neighboring  countries. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  gndaal  growth 
of  our  provincial  revenue : 


t^r^^m^^^ 
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Tatm       B«Tena«.  Toara.  Szpfndltare& 

1806,  $82,809  50  1766,  $19,464  00 

1835,  196,455  66  1800,  22,160  00 

1836,  185,864  00  1810,  •  40,660  00 
1846,  881,104  00  1815,  52,860  00 

1851,  438,120  00  1851,  423,742  00 

1852,  485,582  00  1852,  482,895  00 

1853,  510,192  00  1853,  458,712  00 

1854,  752,642  00  1854,  776,802  00 

1855,  888,069  00  1855,  788,052  00 

1856,  691,015  00  1856,  696,897  00 
1867,  726,666  00  1857,  798,809  00 

1858,  716,025  00       1858,     787,108  00 

1859,  698,938  00       1859,     690,595  00 

1860,  870,055  00       1860,     862,133  00 

This  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  excise,  and  light 
duties,  from  the  crown  lands,  the  mines,  the  provincial 
railway,  and  the  post-office  department.  The  expendi- 
ture is  for  the  payment  of  all  public  officers,  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  grants  for  roads  and  bridges,  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  subsidies  for  steamers,  mail  packets,  and 
ferries,  militia,  &c. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  1861  was  $870,771. 

Public  Debt,  Cdbbenot,  &c. — The  public  debt  has  been 
mainly  incurred  in  constructing  the  provincial  railways. 
It  is  almost  wholly  represented  by  works  of  great  public 
utility.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  the  whole  liability 
of  the  province  was  $4,901,305  42,  viz : 

Provincial  Bonds $4,000,000  00 

Provincial  Notes 447,468  00 

Savings  Bank 463,847  42 

Total $4,901,805  42 

The  first  provincial  currency  was  eighteen  shillings 
sterling  to  the  pound  currency,  or  £100— £90.  The  next 
change  made  the  English  shilling  equal  to  one  shilling 
and  three-pence  sterling,  or  sixteen  English  shillings  equal 
to  £1  currency. 

In  common  with  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  has  recently  adopted  the  decimal  mode  of  computa- 
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tion.  Dollars  and  cents  have  taken  the  place  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  with  ns.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Britiflh 
shilling  is  twenty-five  cents — the  British  Florin  fifty 
cents — the  British  crown  $1  25 — and  the  British  gold 
sovereign  or  pound,  $5. 

The  treasury  issues  £1  Nova  Bcotia  currency,  or  $4  and 
$5  notes.  The  banks  issue  £5  or  $20  notes  and  upwards ; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  issue  notes  of  a  less  sum 
than  $20.  The  par  of  Exchange  on  England  is  121  per 
cent. 

The  oldest  bank  in  the  province  is  the  ^^  Halifax  Banking 
Company,"  besides  which,  there  are  the  '^  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,"  the  "  Bank  of  British  North  America,"  and  the 
**  Union  Bank."  There  has  never  yet  occurred  an  in- 
stance of  a  Nova  Scotia  bank  having  suspended  pay- 
ment The  new  premises  of  the  Union  Bank,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  the  finest  building  in  HalifS&x. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

(EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  IN8TITUnON& 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Nova  Scotiii 
does  not  much  differ  from  that  of  its  progress  in  the  nei^ 
boring  states  and  provinces.    Its  progress  has  been  in  the 
face  of  many  and  formidable  difficulties.   The  early  settlen 
had  to  conquer  the  forest,  build  houses,  make  roads,  and 
struggle  hard  to  keep  want  and  grim  poverty  out  of  th^ 
humble  dwellings.     They  could  neither  afford  to  build 
school-houses  nor  pay  schoolmasters — ^if  they  could  be  had. 
They  had  to  teach  their  children  at  their  own  firesides, 
after  the  toils  of  the  day  were  ended,  without  the  aid  of 
many  books,  and  often  when  they  could  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  lamp  or  candle  to  read  by.     Two  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  and  orators  Nova   Scotia  ever 
reared,  were  thus  taught  to  read.     On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion we  have  heard  one  of  them  relate,  for  the  enconr^ 
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agement  of  the  young  of  his  native  city,  liow  on  the  long 
winter  evenings,  at  his  father's  knee,  he  studied  history 
and  literature  with  no  other  light  than  that  furnished  by 
the  good  old-fashioned  fireplace.  In  the  year  1787,  there 
was  not  a  single  school  or  school-house  in  what  is  now  the 
populous  and  highly  educated  county  of  Pictou.  Now 
there  are  116  school-houses  in  that  county,  and  as  many 
schools,  many  of  which  are  of  a  high  order.  Seventy 
years  ago  there  were  not  thirty  school-houses  in  all  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  majority  of  those  were  but  log-houses 
of  the  humblest  description.  Now  there  are  upwards 
of  twel/ve  himdred  school-houses,  many  of  which  are 
elegant,  commodious,  and  well  furnished  structured. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  legislative  grant  for  the  support  of 
education  was  only  $16,000.  In  1861  it  was  $66,749.03, 
while  that  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription  was 
nearly  three  times  that  amount. 

Sixty  and  even  forty  years  ago,  an  old  soldier,  who  could 
read,  write,  and  ''  cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three" — a 
broken-down  merchant,  or  an  accountant,  whose  habits 
had  become  so  unsteady  that  he  could  no  longer  serve 
with  efficiency  in  the  counting-house,  would  be  hired  as  a 
schoolmaster.  Now  it  is  only  the  graduates  of  our  provin^ 
cial  normal  college  for  the  training  of  teachers,  that  can 
command  any  of  our  best  common  schools.  It  is  not 
half  a  century  since  the  "  New  England  Primer,"  "  Dil- 
worth,"  "  The  Collection,"  "  Tutor's  Assistant,"  thQfertOe 
and  the  birch,  were  accounted  the  orthodox  and  all-potent 
instrumentalities  for  teaching  "the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,"  and  for  restraining  and  correcting  it,  should  it 
venture  "  to  shoot"  on  its  own  account  in  any  forbidden 
direction.  At  present  our  schools  are  supplied  witli  the 
latest  and  best  British  and  American  text-books,  and  cor- 
poral punishment,  in  the  best  of  them,  is  resorted  to  but 
▼ery  seldom,  and  that  in  extreme  cases. 

Common  Schools. — ^The  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in- 
cluding Cape  Breton,  is  divided  into  thirty-three  school 
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districts,  each  having  a  distinct  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners, whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  license  teachers, 
determine  what  shall  be  the  number  and  what  the  bound- 
aries of  the  schools,  and  distribute  the  government  allow- 
ance among  the  several  schools  entitled  to  participate  in 
it.  There  are  1,227  school-houses  in  the  province,  and 
1,175  schools  were  in  operation  in  1857  (the  only  edu- 
cational census  taken) ;  685  of  this  number  were  taught 
by  male  teachers,  520  by  females.  About  one  to  every 
seven  of  the  population  is  attending  school : — a  small  pro- 
portion when  compared  with  some  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  where  the  proportion  is  one  to  four,  and 
in  three  of  the  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New 
York,  it  is  one  to  three.  There  are  school  libraries  uuder 
the  direction  of  every  board ;  6,844  vols,  were  in  circu- 
lation in  1857.  The  number  of  text-books  reported  was 
6,360 ;  wall  maps,  2,521 ;  blackboards,  640 ;  globes,  56. 

Amount  contributed  for  common-school  education  bv 
voluntary  contributions,  $128,222.22 ;  by  the  government, 
$53,519.25.  Maximum  salary  of  common-school  teachers, 
$600;  average  salary,  $180;  average  cost  of  each  pupil 
per  annum,  $2.53.  The  best  common  schools  are  in  Pic- 
tou,  Colchester,  and  Kings. 

Grammas  Schools. — ^There  were  forty-four  grammar 
schools  in  the  province,  by  the  late  educational  census. 
The  winter  attendance  was  1,476,  and  the  summer,  1,738. 
The  number  studying  the  classics  and  mathematics  wjis 
1,074.  The  support  from  the  people,  $9,814.09 ;  from  gov- 
ernment, $3,274.95.  Latin,  French,  mathematics,  includ- 
ing algebra  and  agricultural  chemistry,  are  taught  in 
the  grammar  schools,  in  addition  to  the  branches  taught 
usually  in  the  common  schools. 

Academies. — There  are  six  academies  at  present  in 
Nova  Scotia,  inclusive  of  Sackvjille  Academy,  N.  B.  All 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Pictou  Academy,  are  under 
the  control  of  some  one  religious  denomination. 

The  Winditor  Academy,  or  Collegiate  School}  which  is 
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the  oldest,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians.  It 
has  three  teachers.  Tlie  Pictou  Academy  comes  next  in 
point  of  age,  and  first,  perhaps,  in  point  of  fame.  It  was 
started  at  the  early  part  of  this  century,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Dr.  McCulloch,  and  gave  a 
poweriul  impetus  to  the  cause  of  a  thorough  and  sound 
education  in  the  province.  For  many  years  it  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 
At  present  it  has  but  two  teachers,  and  is  only  a  high 
school  for  the  town  of  Pictou. 

The  Horton  Academy^  at  Wolfville,  comes  next  in  point 
of  age.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists.  It  has  a 
principal  and  two  assistants. 

The  Sachmlle  Academy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  body,  and  is  equally  patronized  and  sup- 
ported by  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  has  male  and  female  departments.  The  male 
department  has  seven  teachers ;  the  female  department, 
nine  teachers. 

The  Presbyterian  Academy^  in  Halifax,  was  started  in 
1847,  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church.  It  has  fova* 
teachers. 

The  Ariehat  Academy,  in  the  Isle  of  Madame,  C.  B.,  is 
in  connection  with  the  Boman  Catholics.  It  has  three 
teachers. 

The  Sackville  Academy  stands,  for  the  "Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist body,  instead  of  a  college,  theological  hall,  and 
preparatory  high  school.  All  the  other  academies  enu- 
merated are  but  preparatory  high  schools. 

Colleges. — There  are  six  institutions  in  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  that  go  by  the  name  of  colleges.  The  oldest 
and  best  endowed  of  these  is  Kirig^s  College,  at  Windsor. 
It  was  commenced  in  1788-9.  From  that  date  till  about 
twelve  years  ago  it  had  annually  received  from  the  pro- 
vincial government  a  grant  of  $1,777.66.  At  present  the 
annual  grant  is  $1,000.  It  \iSAfive  professors.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church.    It  was  chartered  in 
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1802,  by  George  IIL,  and  has  the  Archbishop  of  Oanter 
bury  for  its  patron. 

Acadia  CoUege  is  in  Wolfville,  in  Kings  county.  It  ii 
under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  It  hai 
fov/r  professors — one  theological,  and  tharee  for  all  the 
other  branches  taught.  $1,000  of  provincial  aid,  that  wai 
formerly  given  to  this  college,  is  now  given  annually  to 
the  academy  in  the  same  place  and  connection. 

The  Prefijytericms  have  U/oo  colleges  at  present,—* 
theological  college  in  Halifax,  with  tiires  professors ;  a  lit- 
erary and  classical  college  at  Truro,  with  three  professon 
and  one  tutor.  These  institutions  are  endowed,  by  the 
liberality  of  the  body  with  which  they  are  connected,  to 
the  amount  of  $66,000.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  bj 
which  the  two  may  be  consolidated. 

Chrehmn  GoUege^  in  Liverpool,  Queens  county,  was  set 
up  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  Goreham  of  that  places 
in  connection  with  the  orthodox  Congregational  bod/. 
The  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  since,  and 
have  not  been  rebuilt 

8t.  Ma/ry^e  College  is  a  theological  school,  in  the  Bomni 
Catholic  connection.  The  number  of  professors,  &c.,  is  not 
made  known  to  the  general  public  It  receives  $1,000 
annually  from  the  provincial  government.  It  is  oituated 
in  Halifax. 

St.  Fra/nois  Xamer^e  College  is  in  the  town  of  Atigo- 
nish,  in  the  county  of  Sydney.  It  has  Jhe  professors; 
three  theological,  and  two  for  other  departments.  It  in 
under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  le: 
ceives  $1,000  from  the  government  annually. 

DaUumeie  College  is  in  the  city  of  Halifax.  It  is  • 
handsome  edifice,  built  of  freestona  It  was  built  under 
the  direction,  and  mainly  through  the  influence,  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  when  he  was  governor  of  the  province ; 
he  procured  $39,000  out  of  the  Castine  fund  for  its  pe^ 
manent  endowment,  and  induced  the  legislature  to  grant 
$12,000  towards  the  erection  of  the  building.    It  was  in- 
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x^orporated  in  1820,  and  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  model 
of  the  Uniyersitj  of  Edinburgh.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  set  it  into  operation,  but  hitherto  witliout 
much  success;  the  main  hindrance  being  the  existence  of 
so  many  denominational  institutions  under  the  name  of 
colleges.  In  the  mean  time  the  capital  endowment  fiind 
has  been  so  well  managed  by  the  governors  of  the  college, 
that  from  $39,000  it  has  increased  to  about  $60,000. 
There  is  the  prospect  at  present  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  denomi- 
nations, combining  their  several  secular  colleges  with  this 
institution,  and  thus  out  of  the  whole  forming  one  grand 
provincial  university — each  denomination  to  maintain  its 
own  theological  institute,  and  the  provincial  grants  that 
were  wont  to  be  given  to  these,  to  be  given  to  the  university. 

The  province  has  no  medical  or  law  school  or  college, 
nor  a  single  professorship  devoted  to  these  branches  in  any 
of  the  existing  colleger  This  clamant  want  will  be  sup- 
plied in  that  university  tkat  is  to  be. 

NoBMAL  OoLL£OK  AND  MoDEL  ScHooLs. — ^Thesc  are  sit- 
uated in  the  town  of  Truro,  Colchester  county,  and  are, 
as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  centre  of  the  province.  They 
are  provincial  institutions.  Hie  act  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Normal  CoIl^;e  passed  the  legislature  in  1854;  and 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Forrester,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  institution,  and  superintendent  of  education, 
by  the  governor  in  council,  in  the  spring  of  1855 ;  and 
opened  the  Normal  Collie  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
The  Model  Scliools  were  opened  in  June,  1857.  There 
are  ^ve  teachers  in  the  Normal  College,  and  mx  in  the 
Model  Schools.  There  is  a  model  farm  attached  to  these, 
which  is  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  The 
annual  cost  of  these  institutions,  and  of  the  whole  educar 
tional  sup^vision  of  the  province,  is  only  $4,680.  The 
Normal  College  has  already  trained  about  500  teachers, 
of  whom  230  have  taken  grammar-school  and  first-class 
certificates. 
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V /nstitntionB  has  been  an  im- 
<  of  edncation  in  Nova  Scotia. 
.,  jt'cided  success.    The  7iaiural  or 
«•'•'    ..^  'a^^^  pursued.     The  fnecAanicalj  ex- 
j^/:'!Z^^;[:M*e  systems  are  made  use  of  only  in  so 
r'*:!^.  *,!-'  into  the  full  workinff  out  of  the  one 
Jfodd  School  18  conducted   on  the  most 
^,/eJ    method,    having   three    departments, 
^  ."ertnediate,   and    high-school,  each   with    its 
'jff  teacher.    Vocal  music  and  physical  exer- 
• ''  ^*very  happily  intermingled  with  the  severer  busi- 
*  /  the  school.     There  is  a  very  great  improvement 
^Ze  fiirniture  of  school-rooms  throughout  the  whole 
^'•'icc  since  the  establishment  of  the  Model  Schools: 
•jit.  in  the  quality  of  the  education  imparted  to  the  young. 
4Jeq"ate  support  is  the  great  want  of  our  common  and 
^nimar  schools,  at  present.    The  public  mind  is  steadily 
i^rting  in  for  a  system  of  general  assessment  of  property 
snd  income  for  the  support  of  schools ;  the  present  method 
— voluntary  subscriptions — being  found  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  very  inefiBcient.     This  appears  from  the 
startling  disclosures  of  the  late  census  (1861).    It  appears 
from  the  census,  that  while  in  some  districts  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  is  able  to  speak  can  read,  and  nearly 
all  can  write ;  yet  that  when  the  province  is  taken  as  a 
whole,  there  are,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years,  36,430  who  cannot  read,  and  45,012  who  cannot 
write;    while  there  are,   over  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
49,430  who  cannot  read,  and  65,444  who  cannot  write; 
making  in  all,  85,860  illiterate  persons  in  the  province. 
This  is  a  state  of  matters  which  no  patriotic  Christian  mind 
can  contemplate  without  the  deepest  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  country.     It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  a  few  thou- 
sands may  be  deducted  from  one  of  the  above  items,  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  children  in  the  rural  districts  of  Nova 
Scotia,  generally,  do  not  attend  school  or  learn  to  read  and 
write  till  they  are  seven  and  often  eight  years  of  age. 
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Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. — This  institution  is  but 
in  its  infancy.  It  was  established  in  1858,  under  the  present 
highly  efficient  superintendence.  It  has  very  commodious 
premises,  in  a  very  healthy  and  sightly  position  in  the  city 
of  Halifax.  It  derives  its  support  from  three  sources: 
the  contributions  of  the  benevolent — fees  from  the  pupils, 
when  the  parents  are  not  poor,  and  legislative  grants  from 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
whole  income  of  this  institution  for  1861  was  $3,691.85. 
$2,000  of  this  sum  was  from  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  $80  from  that  of  New  Brunswick.  The  attendance 
for  the  year  1861  was  forty-four  pupils,  thirty  of  whom 
were  males  and  fourteen  females:  eight  of  this  number 
were  from  New  Brunswick,  the  remaining  thirty-six  from 
Nova  Scotia.  The  system  of  instruction  is  emphatically 
iJic  natAiral  8y%tem.  The  pupils  are  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, English  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
and  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  Bible, 
with  remarkable  success.  There  is  also  an  industrial  de- 
partment in  this  school,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  where  no 
small  amount  of  work  is  very  skilfully  and  cheerfully 
performed.  The  institution  is  managed  by  five  directors, 
a  secretary,  treasurer,  principal,  and  assistant  teachers ;  a 
matron,  physician,  dentist,  and  a  committee  of  eleven 
ladies.  The  Right  Hon.  the  £arl  of  Mulgrave  is  patron, 
and  lady  Mulgrave  patroness  of  the  institution.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Cochran,  the  secretary,  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
starting  this  school.  Its  present  high  state  of  efficiency  is 
owing  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  principal,  J.  Scott 
Hutton,  Esq. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ECGLBSIASnOAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PROVIKGB. 

Nova  Scotia  does  not  want  for  religious  denominations 
or  places  of  worship.    There  are  22  denominations  and 
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831  places  of  worship.  This  gives  a  cbnrek  for  every  400 
of  the  population.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  buildings^ 
called  churches,  are  not  such  as  to  accommodate  400,  but 
many  others  again  are  buildings  that  can  comfortably  seat 
500,  800,  1,000,  and  in  some  cases  2,000. 

All  religious  denominations  are  considered  equal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  church  or  re- 
ligious sect  established  by  civil  enactment  in  Nova  Scotia, 
or  in  any  of  the  lower  provinces  of  British  America. 

The  Episcopal  Chuech. — This  denomination  was  at  one 
time  established  by  law  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  law  which 
gave  it  the  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion  has  been  re- 
pealed, and  it  is  now  on  the  same  level  with  the  other 
churches.  It  has  47,744  adherents  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton.  It  has  139  places  of  worship,  and  64  clergy- 
men. The  Episcopal  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  exercises 
jurisdiction  over  the  Episcopal  church  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  This  denomination  has  hitherto  derived  much  of 
its  support  from  the  liberality  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Religion  in  Foreign  Parts.  There  is  at  present  a 
very  creditable  movement  among  the  laity  of  the  body,  to 
raise  an  endowment  iund  for  the  permanent  support  of 
religion  in  that  connection. 

The  Peesbyteeian  Chuech. — ^Under  this  may  be  in- 
cluded three  different  bodies^  viz. :  the  Presbyterian  church, 
which  has  69,456  adherents,  144  places  of  worship,  and  88 
ordained  clergymen ;  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Nova 
Scotia,  which  has  19,063  adherents,  25  places  of  worship, 
and  20  ordained  clergymen ;  and  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  which  has  (by  late  census)  236  adherents 
(ought  at  least  to  be  double  that  number),  8  places  of  wo^ 
ship,  and  5  ordained  clergymen. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chuech. — ^In  the  number  of  ad- 
herents this  body  ranks  next  to  the  Presbyterians.  The 
number  is  86,281 ;  places  of  worship,  121 ;  clergy,  42.  It 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Archbishop  of  Halifax.  It  has 
two  diocesan  bishops,  that  of  Halifax  and  Arichat    It 
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owns  Bome  of  the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Thb  Baptist  Churoh. — The  Associated  Baptists  have 
65,386  adherents,  182  places  of  worship,  and  83  clei^- 
men.  Other  Baptists  have  7,605  adherents,  34  places  of 
worship,  and  15  clergjrmen. 

The  Wbsleyan  Methodist  Church. — ^Thisbody  is  nnder 
the  superintendence  of  the  Eastern  British  North  Amer- 
ican Affiliated  Conference.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  British 
Conference,  and  includes  under  its  supervision  the  whole 
of  the  lower  provinces,  as  well  as  Bermuda.  The  president 
is  nominated  by  the  colonial  body.  Its  adherents  in 
Nova  Scotia  are  34,055 ;  places  of  worship,  136 ;  clergy,  54. 

The  CoNOEEGA'noNAL  Chubch. — This  body  has  2,183 
adherents,  11  places  of  worship,  and  10  clergymen. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  4,382  adherents,  4  places  of 
worship,  and  3  clergymen. 

The  Uhiversdliata  have  846  adherents,  2  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  1  clergyman. 

There  are  158  Quakers ;  112  Bible  Christians ;  27  Mor- 
mons; 13  Swedenborgians ;  143  Morisonians,  or  £.  U. ; 
46  8andemanians ;  32  Campbellites ;  and  3  Deists. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bihle  Society  has  a  branch  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Halifax,  but  it  has 
numerous  auxiliary  branches  throughout  the  province. 

There  are  five  Yowng  Men^a  Chriaticm  Associations  in  the 
province.  The  one  in  Halifax  has  an  excellent  library 
and  reading-room,  and  has  a  course  of  twelve  lectures,  of 
a  very  high  order,  during  the  winter  months.  There  is  a 
mission  to  the  Mic  Mac  Indians  of  the  lower  provinces, 
which  is  supported  by  all  evangelical  denominations  in 
common.  The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into 
the  Mic  Mac,  through  its  means.  The  Presbyterians 
maintain  4  missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
Baptists  at  one  time  maintained  a  missionary  in  Hindu- 
stan ;  but  their  agent  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate, 
the  mission  has  been  abandoned  by  them.    No  other 
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denomination  has  as  yet  engaged  in  foreign  missionarj 
enterprise. 

In  Pictou  and  Colchester  connties,  the  Presbyterians 
greatly  predominate.  In  the  western  counties,  especially 
Kings  and  Annapolis,  the  Baptists  and  Wesleyans  prevail 
In  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  Presbyterians  and 
Koman  Catholics  are  aboat  in  equal  numbers.  In  Hal- 
ifax, the  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics  prevail ;  in 
Hants,  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians ;  in  Cumbe^ 
land,  the  Wesleyans ;  in  Limenburg,  the  Lutherans.  Con- 
troversy between  religious  bodies  has  been  at  discount, 
for  some  years  past.  Christian  benevolence  and  denomi- 
national courtesy  are  manifestly  on  the  increase. 


li 


CHAPTER  X. 

POLinOAL  STATE   OP  THE  PROVINOR 

It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  polit- 
ical progress  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  last  one  hv/ndred  and 
fifty  years.    From   absolute   despotism   it   has   passed, 
during  that  interval,  into  constitutional  government, — ^the 
freest,  the  most  equitable,  and,  withal,  the  least  costly  in 
the  civilized  world.    From  the  first  settlement  of  the 
province  till  the  year  1719,  its  government  was  vested 
solely  in  the  governor,  and,  in  his  absence,  in  the  lieutenant- 
governor  or  commander-in-chief.    The  seat  of  government 
was  at  Annapolis  Royal.    In  1719,  Governor  Phillips 
received  instructions  from  the  crown  to  choose  a  council 
of  twelve,  who  should   advise  with  him  in   r^ulatinj^ 
the  affairs  of  the  province ;  he  was  further  directed  Up 
regulate  himself  by  the  instructions  of  the  governor  of 
Virginia  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  until  a  legislatives 
assembly  should  be  formed.    The  names  of  the  first  council- 
of  Nova  Scotia  are :  John  Doncett,  Lawrence  Armstrong, 
Paul  Mascarine,  Cyprian  Southack,  John  Harrison,  ArthujT' 
Savagid,  John  Adams,  Hibbert  Kewton,  William  Skeen^ 
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William  Sheriff,  Peter  Bondrie,  and  Gideon  Phillips.  They 
wore  all  officers  of  the  garrison  or  public  departments,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  From  1719  till  1749,  the 
governor  with  this  conncil — both  appointed  by  the  crown — 
combined  at  once  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
functions  of  civil  government.  They  had  absolute  power 
in  all  cases,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  restrained  by 
the  general  principles  of  English  law.  In  1749,  on  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Comwallis,  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  the  newly  formed  town  of  Halifax.  He 
had  instructions  to  erect  commission  courts  of  justice. 
He  erected  three  courts.  The  first  was  a  Court  of  Ses- 
sions. The  second  was  a  County  Court,  invested  with 
powers  similar  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  in  England.  The  third  was  a  Court 
of  Assize  and  General  Jail  Delivery,  in  which  the  governor 
and  the  council  for  the  time  being  sat  as  judges.  In  1752 
the  County  Court  was  abolished,  and  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  erected  in  its  place.  The  General  Court  of  Assize 
was  abolished  in  1764,  and  the  Supreme  Court  established 
in  its  place.  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  this  court  the  same  year. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1758,  Governor,  Lawrence  laid 
before  his  council  his  majesty's  instructions  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  representative  assembly  for  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  then  resolved,  by  the  governor  in  council,  "  That 
a  house  of  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in 
conjunction  with  his  majesty's  governor,  or  commander- 
in-chief  for  the  time  being,  and  his  majesty's  council  for 
the  said  province,  be  the  civil  legislature  thereof." 
There  were  sixteen  members  "  elected  for  the  province  at 
large."  Any  elector  voting  for  one  of  these  sixteen  mem- 
bers was  compelled  to  vote  for  the  other  fifteen.  There 
were  two  elected  for  the  township  of  Lunenburg,  and  four 
for  the  township  of  Halifax.  The  whole  assembly  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  members :  eleven,  besides  the  speaker, 
constituted  a  quomncL     The  first  meeting  of  the  first 
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represerUativs  agsembly  of  Nova  SeaUa  was  on  tlie  second 
day  of  October,  1758.  Kobert  Sandei^on,  Esq.,  was  cho- 
sen speaker  of  this  first  assembly. 

In  1761  a  new  assembly  was  elected,  consisting  of  twenty- 
foar  members.  The  province  was  then  divided  into  four 
counties — ^Halifax,  Lunenburg,  Annapolis,  and  Kings-- 
each  returning  two  members ;  and  into  seven  townships^ 
Halifax,  Lunenburg,  Annapolis,  Horton,  Comwallis,  Fal- 
month,  Liverpool — each  sending  two  members,  with  the 
exception  of  Halifax,  which  sent  four. 

Thb  Pbessnt  OoNsmuTioN  OF  THB  FfioviNOB. — ^Ths 
province  had  not  a  legislative  council  distinct  from  the 
executive  council  till  the  year  1838.  Hitherto  the  council 
deliberated  with  closed  doors.  From  this  date  the  legis- 
lative council  sat  with  doors  open  to  the  public.  In  1841 
^'  responsible  government"  was  inaugurated  in  I^ova  Scotis. 
It  was  not  fully  established,  however,  till  the  parliamrataiy 
session  of  1847-8.  The  departmental  system  was  then  fully 
acted  upon  for  the  first  time. 

The  highest  authority  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenani-Oim' 
emor,  who  acts  as  the  representative  of  royalty.  He  is 
styled  lieutenant-governor,  as  being  nominally  subordi- 
nate to  the  governor-general  of  British  Korth  America. 
The  governor  is  surrounded  by  an  ea6(yu;ififi>e  council  of 
nine  persons,  appointed  by  the  crown  from  the  legislatiTe 
council  and  house  of  representatives ;  these  are  his  swcmi 
advisers,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative duties.  They  a/re  responsible  to  the  people  for  the 
acts  of  his  administration.  That  is  one  of  the  pecnUaritieB 
of  responsible  government  I^'ive  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  councU,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  consti- 
tution, are  heads  of  departments :  the  attomey-genend, 
solicitor-general,  provincial  secretary,  financial  secretary, 
and  receiver-general. 

The  Zegislative  CotmcU  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  It 
consists  of  twenty-one  members.  They  choose  their  own 
president,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown.   They  are 
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to  ns  ioBtead  of  peers.  They  hold  their  seats  for  life,  if 
they  do  not  become  insolvent.  They  are  magistrates  with- 
in the  province. 

The  House  of  Represefntatwea  consists  of  fifty-five  mem- 
bers, who  are  elected  once  in  four  years.  They  represent 
eighteen  counties.  Some  counties  are  subdivided  into  dis- 
tricts ;  others  have  townships.  Universal  suffrage  is  the 
law  of  Nova  Scotia,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions : 
The  elector  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  must  be 
native-bom,  or  a  naturalized  subject  of  Great  Britain.  He 
must  be  a  resident  one  year  in  the  county,  district,  or  town- 
ship in  which  he  votes.  The  members  of  this  house  must 
have  a  property  qualification,  and  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  before  they  take  their  seats.  The  members  of 
both  houses  are  paid  $4  per  diem  each,  with  travelling  ex- 
penses during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  on  the  civil  list,  authorized  by 
law,  amount  to  $52,365.  This  is  inclusive  of  $6,415  of 
pensions  paid  to  retired  officials.  There  is  usually  voted 
yearly,  in  addition  to  the  above,  $29,680  for  clerks  and 
contingencies. 

Laws  and  Coxjbts  of  Justice. — ^The  laws  and  forms  of 
judicial  procedure  of  Nova  Scotia  are  founded  on  those 
of  England,  while  the  common  law  of  England  is  the 
law  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  case  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  special  provincial  enactment.  The  body 
of  local  enactments  has  been  recently  revised  and  consoli- 
dated under  the  supervision  of  the  provincial  government. 
The  work  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Revised  Statutes." 
The  punishment  of  death  is  limited  by  the  law  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  crimes  of  treason  and  murder. 

Justice^s  CouH, — ^Tliis  is  the  lowest  order  of  courts  for 
the  trial  of  civil  causes.  There  are  1,412  justices  of  the 
peace  in  Nova  Scotia.  Each  magistrate  has  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  whole  county  in  which  he  resides.  They 
can  adjudicate  in  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  forty  dol- 
lars.   In  criminal  matters  their  powers  are  very  similar  to 
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that  of  the  same  class  of  officers  in  England.  They  can 
fine  and  commit  to  the  county  jail  for  petty  offences,  and 
bind  over  to  keep  the  peace,  or  appear  for  trial  at  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  graver  offences.  They  usually  issue  war- 
rants for  tlie  appearance  of  offenders  against  the  peace. 

General  Sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  annually  in  each 
county,  and  in  some  counties  twice  in  the  year.  These  are 
composed  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officials,  for 
the  transaction  of  county  business.  They  are  presided  over 
by  the  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  each  county. 

The  Court  of  Probate  is  a  county  court,  which  has  the 
custody  of  all  wills,  and  disposes  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons.  The  judge  of  this  court,  who  is  usually  a  barris- 
ter of  good  standing,  practises  at  the  bar,  but  cannot  be  a 
member  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  by  far  the  most  important  in 
Nova  Scotia.  It  has  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
highest  causes.  It  is  the  only  criminal  court  in  the  prov- 
ince. It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes  over 
twenty  dollars,  and  is  the  court  of  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  justices'  courts.  The  province  is  divided  into  four  cir- 
cuits, and  the  Supreme  Court  holds  its  sitting  twice  a  year 
in  every  county  of  the  province  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 
criminal  causes.  It  sits  in  Halifax  twice  in  the  vear  as  a 
court  of  equity,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  once  ex- 
isted in  Nova  Scotia,  having  been  abolished,  and  its  juris- 
diction transferred  to  this  court.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
chief-justice  and  four  assistant  judges.  These  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  council,  and  they  hold  office 
for  life.  Their  appointment  must  receive  the  royal  sanc- 
tion before  they  can  be  considered  as  .fixed  in  office.  Their 
salaries  are  fixed  upon  the  civil  list  of  the  province. 

The  Court  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  is  composed  of 
the  lieutenant-governor,  the  executive  council,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  register,  advocate,  and 
proctor.  It  has  full  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  relating 
to  marriage  and  divorce. 
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The  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty  includes  Canada  and  all 
the  lower  provinces  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  governor- 
general  of  British  North  America  is  the  vice-admiral,  and 
Alexander  Stewart,  C.  B.,  the  judge  of  this  court  It  has 
surrogates,  procurators,  and  advocates  in  all  the  British 
provinces.  Its  bank  of  admiralty  deposifs  is  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America. 

Tlie  Court  of  Error  consists  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. Suits  where  the  amount  of  the  judgment  is  not  less 
tlian  $1,200,  may  be  brought  into  this  court.  Cases  for  the 
commutation  of  capital  punishment  are  also  brought  before 
the  governor  in  council  by  petition.  The  last  appeal  is  to 
the  queen  in  council.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment not  to  interfere  with  any  local  matters  in  the 
colonies.  We  are  instructed  to  make  what  laws  we  deem 
proper,  and  to  appoint  whom  we  choose  to  administer  our 
laws. 


CHAPTER  XL 

GENERAL  GTVILIZATION.— SOCIAL  PROGBESS.— LTTEBATURE,  ta 

Gbeat  progress  has  been  made  in  every  section  of  Nova 
Scotia,  during  the  last  half  century,  in  all  that  makes  life 
comfortable  and  agreeable.  The  little,  rude  log-house  of 
two,  or  at  best  three  apartments,  has  passed  away,  to  make 
place  for  the  snug  white  cottage  of  at  least  six  or  seven 
rooms,  besides  the  kitchen,  or  the  fine  stately  two-story 
house,  with  ten,  twelve,  or  more  apartments.  Bams  and 
outhouses  have  improved  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The 
hand-mills,  or  "querns,"  of  seventy  years  ago,  have  given 
place  to  excellent  grist-mills,  propelled  by  water-power  or 
steam.  Saw-mills,  shingle-mills,  carding-mills,  dyeing- 
mills,  foundries,  and  factories,  have  increased  proportion- 
ately. 

Churches  and  school-houses  of  an  improved  style  have 
sprung  up  in  every  settlement.    Temperance  halls  and 
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other  county  and  township  public  bnildings  ariB  quite  nn- 
merouB  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

There  are  53,215  dwelling-houses  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
citj  of  Halifax  contains  only  2,635  of  the  above  number. 
There  are  63,293  farms  and  outhouses.  The  number  of 
stores  and  shops  is  3,322 ;  of  that  number  the  city  of  Hali- 
fax has  422.  There  are  forty-nine  temperance  halls  in  the 
province,  valued  at  $43,340.  Nine  of  the  number  are  in 
Hants  county,  and  eight  in  Kings  county.  There  are  only 
two  counties  without  a  temperance  hall,  viz. :  Richmond 
and  Victoria.  There  are  ninety-three  public  county  and 
township  buildings,  estimated  at  $984,160. 

The  vast  improvements  made  in  the  mode  of  travelling, 
and  in  the  mail  communication  of  the  province,  have  heeH 
already  noticed.  Parties  are  still  living  who  can  remem- 
ber when  there  was  only  a  weekly  mail  between  Hali&x 
and  Pictou,  and  when  that  mail  was  carried  by  one  man, 
on  his  back,  in  a  knapsack,  making  a  journey  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  on  toot.  Now  there  is  a  daily  mail  to  and  from 
Pictou. 

Towm  Am>  YrLuaetA. — ^The  oldest  t6Wii  in  ITova  Seotiif 
is  Annapolis  Boyal.    From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country  until  the  city  of  Halifax  was  built,  this  town  was 
the  capital  of  the  province.    It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
forces  of  France  and  England,  as  they  alternately  possessed 
the  country.    The  conquest  of  "  Port  Royal  ^  was,  in  those 
times,  considered  the  conquest  of  the  whole  province.    It 
is  a  small  town  still,  and  is  not  remarkable  for  any  things 
except  its  having  been  the  ancient  French  and  Englidi 
capital  of  the  province.     Yarmoitih  is  an  impottant  com- 
mercial town,  and  owns  much  shipping.    Pictou  contests 
the  honor  of  being  the  second  most  important  town  in  the 
province,  with  Yarmouth.    JH^ew  Olisgow^  on  thei  East 
Eiver  of  Pictou,  has  grown  up  lately  into  a  toWtt  of  almost 
the  size  of  Pictou.    Sydney  and  ArioJuxt^  in  Cape  BrsCoH, 
Windsor,  in  Hants,  Lunenburg,  in  the  couiily  of  the  same  I 
name,  and  Dartmouth,  opposite  Halifax,  are  tlie  Femtdtittlg 
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towns  of  the  Prormce.  There  are  besideB,  however,  quite 
a  nnmber  of  villages  and  places  near  seaports,  that  are  fast 
growing  into  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  towns. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Badd'Cck^  in  Victoria ;  Port 
Hood  and  Maybon^  in  Inverness ;  AnUgonisk^  in  Sydney ; 
TrurOf  in  Colchester ;  Amherat  and  Pugnoiuh^  in  Cumber- 
land ;  dmvMhg^  and  WolfviUe^  and  KewtmUe^  in  Kings ; 
lAverpoclj  in  Queens;  bridgetown^  in  Annapolis;  and 
Digby  and  SheJhwme^  in  the  counties  of  the  same  name. 

Cffy  of  Haufax. — ^This  city  was  fonnded  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  1749.  It  became  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government  early  in  the  following  year. 
It  has  a  noble  harbor,  which  we  have  already  described. 
It  is  fortified  by  St.  George's  Island  in  the  centre  of  the 
harbor;  by  the  Oitadelj  which  is  on  the  hill  which  rises 
behind  the  city,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  also,  by  the  fortification  of  York 
Bedoubt,  and  several  masked  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the 
harbor.  The  strength  of  the  fortifications  of  Halifax  take 
rank  next  after  those  of  Quebec. 

The  city  extends  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  north 
and  south,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  by  the  harbor.  Its 
width,  at  the  most,  does  not  exceed  tiiree-qnarters  of  a 
mile.  Just  one  hundred  and  one  years  ago  the  town  con- 
tained one  thousand  houses,  and  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants. At  that  time  on&4hird  of  the  population  were 
Irish,  onefaufrth  German  and  Dutch,  the  remainder  Eng- 
lish, with  a  very  small  number  of  Scotch. 

^^  There  were  oue  hundred  houses  licensed  to  sell  ardent 
spirits,  and  as  many  more  houses  that  sold  spirituous 
liquors  without  license ;  so  that,''  to  continue  the  words  of 
Dr.  Styles,  who  records  the  fact,  "  the  business  of  one-half 
the  town  is  to  sell  mm,  and  1^  other  half  to  drink  it." 
About  this  time  the  city  was  divided  into  Halifax,  Irish- 
town,  and  Dutchtown — Halifax  the  centre,  Irishtown  the 
south,  and  Dutchtown  the  north  end.  The  population  in 
1861  was  25,026.    Some  sections  of  the  dty  are  now  ex. 
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ceedingly  well  built.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  particnlar- 
ly  on  Granville  street  and  Hallis  street,  wooden  buildings 
have  been  replaced  by  brick,  granite,  and  freestone  struo- 
tures,  which  are  not  surpassed  by  any  on  this  continent. 

Of  public  buildings,  the  "Province  Building"  is  the 
chief.  It  is  built  of  brown  freestone,  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length,  seventy  in  width,  and  forty-two  in 
height.  On  its  ground  flat  are  apartments  for  the  varions 
provincial  oflices — ^provincial  secretary's,  financial  secre- 
tary's, receiver-general's,  attorney-general's,  customs,  ex- 
cise, and  crown-land  department  offices.  On  the  second  are 
the  halls  and  committee-rooms  of  the  two  houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  a  very  spacious  and  beautiful  apartment  oc- 
cupied by  the  provincial  legislative  library.  The  Govern- 
ment House,  the  Admiralty  House,  Dalhousie  College,  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  Wellington  Barracks,  the  Court 
House,  the  Hospital,  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  City  Mar- 
ket are  the  remaining  principal  public  buildings.  The 
Queen's  Dockyard,  in  the  north  of  the  city,  is  an  impo^ 
tant  public  establishment.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1758.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  side  toward  the  city  by  a  high 
stone  wall.  It  contains  workshops,  warehouses,  and  storeB 
of  various  descriptions,  besides  very  commodious  buildings 
for  the  residence  of  its  officers  and  workmen. 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  wards,  and  the  corporation 
consists  of  a  mayor  and  eighteen  aldermen.  The  Mayor's 
Court  is  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  every 
month.  The  police  office  is  open  on  every  week-day  from 
ten  A.  M.  till  three  p.  m.  The  fire  department  is  under  the 
control  of  the  city  corporation ;  and  also  the  water  supply 
of  tlie  city.  The  taxable  property  of  the  city,  in  1861,  was 
$14,400,000. 

There  are  seventeen  places  of  public  worship  in  the  city. 
Three  of  these  belong  to  the  Episcopalians,  four  to  the 
Presbyterians,  three  to  the  Wesleyans,  two  to  the  Baptists, 
two  to  the  Koman  Catholics,  one  to  the  Congregationalists, 
one  to  the  Universalists,  and  one  to  the  Oampbellites. 
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There  are  in  the  city  four  commercial  banks,  and  one 
savings  bank,  and  a  building  society;  the  agencies  of  thir- 
teen British  and  four  American  life  insurance  companies, 
and  of  four  British  and  sixteen  American  tire  insurance 
companies.  There  are  four  public  libraries  in  the  city, 
two  reading  and  news,  rooms,  and  benevolent  societies  of 
various  descriptions  and  nationalities.  There  are  one  gas 
company,  five  gold-mining  companies,  and  five  other  joint- 
stock  companies.  There  are  one  public  museum  and  one 
visiting  dispensary. 

Halifax  is  important  both  as  a  military  post  and  naval 
station.  It  is  the  military  head-quarters  of  all  the  lower 
provinces.  It  is  the  chief  naval  station  for  the  whole  of 
British  North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  admiral 
of  the  North  American  station  resides  at  Halifax  during 
the  summer  months,  and  in  the  winter  at  Bermuda.  The 
commerce  of  Halifax  is  considerable.  The  exports  from 
the  port  of  Halifax,  in  the  year  1860,  were  $3,902,638. 
The  imports  for  the  same  year  were  $6,431,581. 

LrrKRATURE,  &c, — Nova  Scotia  depends  for  literature,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  on  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  quarterly  reviews  and  monthly  magazines  of  those 
countries  are  very  extensively  read  in  the  province.     There 
is  no  quarterly  review  published  in  the  province,  and  the 
only  monthly  perio;licals  at  present  published  are  two  of 
a  religious  character,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians.    i)(  newspapers,  there  are  twenty-two  published  in 
the  province  at  present.     In  1828  there  were  seven.     Of 
these  seven,  six  were  in  Halifax,  and  one  in  Pictou.     The 
first  paper  started,  out  of  Halifax,  was  the  Pictou  Colonial 
Patriot,     The  oldest  of  our  existing  newspapers  is  the 
Acadian  liecorder.     Of  the  twenty-two  newspapers  now 
published,  thirteen  are  in  Halifax,  and  the  remaining  nine 
are  published  in  the  following  towns  in  the  province :  one 
in  Sydney,  one  in  Atigonish  (the  Ca^ket^  partly  English 
and  partly  Gaelic),  two  in  Pictou,  one  in  Liverpool,  two  in 
Yarmouth,  one  in  Digby,  and  one  at  Bridgetown.     We 
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have  no  daily  newspaper.  There  are  six  of  the  Halifas 
papers  that  are  pabli&hed  tri-weekly,  on  alternate  daji. 
Some  are  morning  and  some  are  evening  papers.  Four  of 
the  Halifax  weeklies  are  in  the  interest  of  religions  denoini- 
nations.  There  is  also  a  monthly  sheet  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  total  abstinence. 

The  principal  publishing  house  in  Halifax  is  that  of  A. 
&  W.  Mackinley.  The  greater  part  of  their  publications 
are  school-books. 

The  principal  literary  productions  of  Nova  Scotia  are 
those  of  Judge  Haliburton  (Sam  Slick),  John  Young,  Esq., 
Principal  Dawson  (now  of  McGill  College,  Montreal),  Pro- 
fessor Lyall,  and  the  Rev.  George  Patterson.  Haliburton's 
History  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  standard  work  of  over  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  octavo.  It  brings  the  history  of 
the  province  down  only  to  the  year  1828.  The  lighter 
writings  of  the  judge,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Sam 
Slick,  are  very  popular,  and  widely  known.  The  ^'LetterB 
of  Agricola,"  by  John  Young,  Esq.,  have  been  already 
referred  to. 

Dr.  Dawson's  works  are  chiefly  on  geology.  His  Acadian 
Geology  and  Archia  are  widely  and  very  favorably  known, 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  His  Kemarks  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Husbandry  are  also  very  valuable.  His  attain* 
ments  in  natural  science  are  not  second  to  those  of  any  on 
this  continent,  while  his  style,  for  simplicity,  elegance,  terse- 
ness, and  quiet  power,  is  equalled  only  by  very  few  living 
naturalists. 

^^  Intellect,  Emotions,  and  the  Moral  Nature,'^  has  ranked 
Professor  Lyall  already  with  the  foremost  thinkers  and 
writers  of  the  present  day. 

"  Memoirs  of  Dr.  McGregor,"  by  the  Rev.  George  Pat- 
tei-son,  is  a  work  of  much  interest  and  well  written.  The 
late  Dr.  MacCulloch  was  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  power, 
and  has  left  behind  him  some  theological  works.  The 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  the  present  premier  of  Nova  Scotiti 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  effective  writers.    He  htf 
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produced  some  political  brochures  of  great  power — always 
written  in  a  fascinating  style.  No  poet  of  any  mark  has 
yet  made  his  appearance  in  Nova  Scotia.  Tliere  are  nu- 
merous versifiers  among  us,  but  hardly  any  that  has  arisen 
to  the  dignity  of  a  poet  The  nearest  approach  to  poetry 
had  been  made  by  some  of  our  female  writers. 

The  following  list  of  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
from  Haliburton's  History,  as  far  as  it  comes  down,  and 
the  remaining  ones  from  personal  knowledge: 

AT  ANHAFOUS  BOTAL. 

2.  Oolonel  Vetch,  Governor. October  82,  lYlO. 

5.  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq, 1714. 

8,  Richard  Philips,  Esq 1719. 

4.  John  Doncet,  Esq.,  Senior  Oonncillor,  administers  govemmeDt  1722. 

6.  Jjawrence  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Gk^vernor 1725. 

6.  John  Adams,  Esq.,  Senior  Councillor Decembers,  1789. 

7.  Paol  lUscarene,  £sq^  Lieatenant-Goyemor 1740. 

AT    HALIFAX. 

Edward  Gomwallis,  Governor,  July  14 1749 

Peregrine  Thomas  Ilopson,  Governor,  Aug.  8 1762 

Charles  Lawrence,  Senior  Coancillor,  Nov.  1 1758 

do  do  Lieutenant-Governor,  Oct  21 1754 

do  do  Governor,  July  28 1768 

Jonathan  Belcher  administers  government,  Oct.  9 1760 

Mr.  Ellis,  late  Governor  of  Georgia,  is  appointed  Governor  of 

Nova  Scotia,  but  never  leaves  England 

Jonathan  Belcher,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Nov.  21 1761 

Montague  Wilmot,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sept  26 1768 

do  do  Governor,  May  31 1764 

Mr.  Green,  Senior  Councillor,  May  23 1766 

Michael  Franklin,  Lieut  Governor,  Aug.  26 1766 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Wm.  Campbell,  Governor,  Nov.  27 1766 

Ber^jamin  Green,  Senior  Councillor,  Oct  80 1771 

Michael  Franklin,  Lieut  Governor,  June  80 1772 

Lord  Wm.  Campbell  resumes  government,  July  18 1772 

Francis  Legge,  Governor,  Oct  8, 1778 

Mariot  Arbuthnot,  Lieut  Governor,  April  27 1776 

Richard  Hughes,  Lieatonant  Governor,  Aug.  17 1778 

Sir  Andrew  Snope  Hammond,  Lieut  Governor,  July  81 1781 

John  Parr,  Governor,  Oct  9 1782 

Edward  Fanning,  Lieut  Governor,  Sept  28 1788 

Richard  Bnlkley,  Senior  Councillor,  Nov.  26  1791 

John  WentworUi,  Lieut  Governor,  May  14. 1798 

Sbr  G^rge  Prevost,  Lieut  Governor,  April  18 1808 
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Alexander  Oroke,  Senior  OouncUlor,  Deo.  IT 1808 

Sir  George  Prevost,  Lieut.  Governor,  April  11 1809 

Alexander  Croke,  Senior  Councillor,  Aug.  26 1811 

Sir  John  Sberbrooke,  Lieut.  Governor,  Oct.  16 1811 

Miyor-General  Darrock,  Commander-in-chief,  Aug.  26 1814 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  Lieut.  Governor,  Sept.  21 1814 

M^jor-General  Geo.  Tracy  Smitli,  Commander-in-chief,  June  27  1816 
Lieut.  General  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, Oct.  24 1816 

Michael  Wallace,  Senior  Councillor,  Sept.  13 1818 

Lord  Dalhousie,  resumes  May  1 1819 

Sir  James  Kempt,  Lieut.  Governor,  June  2 1820 

Michael  Wallace,  Senior  Councillor,  May  19 1824 

Sir  James  Kempt,     do         do    Aug.  22 1825 

Michael  Wallace,      do         do    May  26 1825 

Sir  James  Kempt,     do         do    July  18 1828 

Michael  Wallace,     do        do    Aug.  23 1828 

Sir  Peregrine  Mailand  do 1828 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lieut.  Governor 1834 

Lord  Falkland,  Lieut.  Governor 1840 

Sir  John  Harvey,  Lieut.  Governor 1846 

Colonel  J.  Bazalgette,  Com 1853 

Sir  J.  G.  La  Marchant 1863 

Earl  of  Mulgrave 1858 

During  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years,  the  province  had  forty- 
nine  administrators  of  its  government. 

SABLE    ISLAND. 

This  little  island  is  a  dependency  of  Nova  Scotia.  It 
is  between  44  degrees  and  43  degrees  and  54  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  between  60  degrees  12  minutes  and  59  degrees 
40  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  about  eighty-seven  geo- 
graphical miles  from  Cape  Canseau,  the  nearest  point  in 
Nova  Scotia  to  it.  It  is  over  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  merely 
a  sand-bank  thrown  up  by  the  sea  and  wind.  Its  highest 
hillocks  are  one  hundred  feet  high.  Coarse  grass,  cran- 
berry and  whortleberry  bushes  cover  the  greater  part  of 
its  surface.  It  is  famous  chiefly  as  the  scene  of  numerous 
shipwrecks,  for  its  position  is  in  the  usual  track  of  ships 
sailing  between  Great  Britain  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  shoals,  which  are  very  dangerous  to  navigators. 
A  superintendent  and  a  staff  of  men  are  now  placed  on 
the  island,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  of  Nova 
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Scotia  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  express  purpose  of  afford- 
ing assistance  and  protection  to  distressed  seamen.  Its 
cost  to  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  1860  was  $3,854.44.  The 
island  is  visited  statedly  by  a  government  vessel,  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  conveying  necessary  supplies  to  the 
island,  and  bringing  off  those  who  have  been  thrown  on 
shore.  The  island  is  searched  all  round  after  every  storm. 
The  commission  takes  possession  of  the  wrecks  and  prop- 
erty saved,  and  sells  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner, 
retaining  a  salvage  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment. 
There  is  not  a  tree  on  the  whole  island.  It  has  one  lake — 
Lake  Wallace,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  nearly  a  mile  wide. 
Between  this  lake  and  the  sea  there  is  a  narrow  ridge  or 
wall  of  sand,  about  two  hundred  yards  in  widtli.  Some 
years  ago  a  breach  was  made  in  this  wall  on  the  north  side, 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  an  inlet  was  formed  which  con- 
verted this  lake  into  a  very  commodious  harbor  for  small 
coasters.  A  storm  similar  to  that  which  opened  it  closed 
it  again,  blockading  two  small  American  shallops,  which 
had  taken  shelter  there.  The  house  of  the  superintendent 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  opposite  its  centre.  Eng- 
lish rabbits,  and  a  species  of  ponies — "Sable  Island  po- 
nies"— are  the  only  wild  animals  running  at  large,  and 
subsisting  on  the  products  of  the  island.  The  rabbits  are 
very  numerous,  and  good  for  food.  The  ponies  are  small, 
but  active  and  strong,  and  surprisingly  hardy.  Some  hun- 
dred years  ago  this  was  a  favorite  resort  of  fishermen,  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  morse  and  %eal.  They  are  now  all 
but  exterminated,  especially  the  former. 
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SITUATION,    EZTKNT,   GENERAL  FKATOrBEfi,   KABLT  HIS- 
TORY, Aa 

Pkikcb  Edward  Island  is  situated  in  that  large  reees 
in  the  Galf  of  St.  Lawrence  which  washes  the  shores  of 
Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia^  and  New  Brunswick,  It  is  be- 
ty^een  45°  57^  and  47  7^  ncnrth  latitude,  and  between  62°  and 
64°  26'  west  longitude.  Its  distance  from  Now  Brnnswidc 
at  the  nearest  point  is  nine  miles ;  from  Nova  Scotia,  fifteea 
miles ;  from  Cape  Breton,  thirty  miles. 

On  the  ei»st,  north,  and  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Oulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Northumberland 
Strait. 

Extent. — ^Its  extreme  length  is  130  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  thirty-four  miles.  Its  area  is  2,133  square  nodleSi 
or  1,365,400  acres. 

General  Features. — ^In  form,  the  island  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  crescent,  the  concave  side  being  toward  the 
gulf.  In  general  appearance  it  is  flat  and  gently  undu- 
lating. There  are  no  mountains^  and  the  several  ranges 
of  hills  which  lie  across  the  country,  nowhere  rise  to  any 
considerable  height. 

The  north-eastern  and  southern  sliores  of  the  island  arc 
much  indented  by  bays,  harbors,  and  inlets ;  on  the  west 
there  is  an  almost  unbroken  shore,  without  bay  or  harbor. 

The  principal  hays  are  Holland,  Gren  ville,  Harris,  Cove- 
head,  Bedford,  and  St.  Peter's,  on  the  north;  Egmont^ 
Bedeque,  Hillsborough,  Pownal,  and  Orwell,  on  the  aouth ; 
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and  Cardigan,  Boughton,  Howe,  RoUo,  and  CSolville  on  the 
east. 

The  chief  harbors  are  Charlottetown,  Georgetown,  Be- 
deque,  Cascampec,  Porthill,  New  London,  and  Murray 
•liarbors. 

The  lakes  are  few  and  small.  The  ponds  or  lagoons  are 
•numerous. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  East,  West,  and  North 
Rivers,  meeting  in  the  harbor  of  Charlottetown  ;  the  Ellis, 
opening  on  Richmond  Bay ;  the  Morell,  flowing  into  St. 
Peter's  Bay  ;  and  the  Cardigan,  Brudnell,  and  Montague, 
flowing  into  Cardigan  Bay. 

The  principal  capes  are  North  Point,  Kildare  Cape, 
Cape  Tryon,  Cape  Turner,  East  Point,  Colville  Point, 
Terras  Point,  Cape  Bear,  Point  Prim,  Cape  Traverse,  In- 
dian Point,  Cape  Egmont,  and  West  Point. 

In  Richmond  Bay  there  are  two  islands,  Lennox  and 
Bunbury ;  in  Cardigan  Bay  are  Panmure  and  Boughton ; 
in  Hillsborough  Bay  are  St.  Peter's  and  Gk)vernor's  Islands. 

Eably  History. — ^In  all  probability  this  island  was 
discovered  in  the  year  1497,  aftor  the  discovery  of  New- 
foundland. Good  authorities  diifer  in  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  its  discovery,  no  details  of  Cabot's  first 
voyage  having  been  preserved.  It  was  nearly  two  centu- 
ries after  its  discovery  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
colonize  it.  The  Aben(dci  and  Miomac  Indians  were  its 
original  inhabitants. 

It  is  mentioned,  and  accurately  described,  as  to  situa- 
tion and  extent,  by  Ghamjplain,  the  founder  of  Quebec, 
under  the  name  St.  John.  It  retained  this  name  till  the 
year  1800.  It  was  included  by  the  French  in  that  exten- 
sive territory  called  New  France.  In  1663,  it  was  granted 
to  Sieur  Doublet,  a  captain  in  the  French  navy,  for  fish- 
ing purposes.  It  was  not,  however,  till  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  that  this  island  began  to  be  the  permanent 
home  of  Europeans.  A  few  families  from  Acadia,  with 
occasional  settlers  from  Cape  Breton,  were  its  first  settlers. 
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In  1728,  tho  European  settlors  were  only  »ixty  families, 
Tliese  sixty  families  were  chiefly  Acadians,  who  had  r& 
moved  from  Nova  Scotia  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

In  1752,  the  whole  population  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated at  1,354.  The  sections  of  the  island  at  tliat  time 
most  thickly  settled,  were  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  Point 
Prim,  the  lands  about  St.  Peter's  Bay,  Savage  Harbor, 
Charlottetown  Harbor,  and  Hillsborough  Bay. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia  was 
the  means  of  more  than  doubling  the  population  of  the 
island.  When  it  became  a  British  possession,  in  1758,  the 
inhabitants  numbered  4,100.  By  the  treaty  of  Fontaine 
bleau,  in  1763,  this  island  was  finally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  then  placed  under  the  government  ot 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1764,  in  comtnon  with  the  other  British 
American  territories,  the  British  government  ordered  the 
survey  of  tlie  island.  This  survey  was  begun  in  the  spring 
of  1764,  and  completed  in  1766.  After  the  completion  of 
the  survey,  no  doubt  remained  as  to  the  superior  quality 
of  the  land  of  this  island  for  agricultural  purposes.  Vari- 
ous plans  for  its  settlement  were  proposed.  Lord  Egmont 
proposed  that  it  should  be  settled  on  a  feudal  plan  ;  that 
he  himself  should  preside  as  lord  paramount,  and  that 
a  number  of  baronies  should  be  held  from  him, — each 
baron  to  erect  a  stronghold,  and  with  their  under-tenants 
and  men-at-arms  to  perform  suit  and  service,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures  of  Europe.*  This  plan 
was  rejected  as  impracticable.  The  plan  adopted  was  far 
from  satisfactory  in  its  results.  It  was  to  the  following 
efiPect : — ^The  island  was  divided  into  a  given  number  of 
townships,  or  lots — sixty-seven.  These  townships,  or  lots, 
or  parts  of  them,  with  certain  reservations,  were  to  be 
granted  to  parties  having  claims  upon  the  government, 
npon  certain  conditions  of  settlement,  and  the  payment 
of  quit-rents.  Lot  sixty-six,  about  6,000  acres,  was  reserved 
for  the  crown.    Lots  forty  and  fifty-nine  had  already  been 

*  Montgomerj  Kartiii. 
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promised  to  parties  who  had  made  improvements  on  them. 
Sixty-foar  townships,  or  lots,  remained  to  be  disposed  of. 
There  were  more  applicants  than  lots.  They  were  disposed 
of  by  means  of  the  ballot-box.  '^  When  an  individual  was 
to  receive  a  whole  lot,  his  name  alone  appeared  on  the  slip, 
of  paper ;  in  other  cases  two,  and  sometimes  three  names 
were  inscribed  on  one  paper,  as  sharers  in  one  lot.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  individuals  participated  in  these  grants.'** 
These  grants  were  made  in  1767. 

A  town-lot  and  royalty  were  reserved  in  each  county ; 
while  each  township  was  to  furnish  a  glebe-lot  of  one 
hundred  acres  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  lot  of 
thirty  acres  for  a  school-master.  The  quit-rents  were  of 
tliree  rates,  six  shillings,  four  shillings,  and  two  shillings, 
annually,  per  hundred  acres. 

The  grantees  were  to  settle  on  each  lot  a  settler  for 
every  200  acres,  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
grant.  The  settlers  were  to  be  Protestants,  from  the  parts 
of  Europe  not  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  persons  that 
had  resided  in  America  for  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  grant.  Emigration  from  the  motlier  country  was  then 
discouraged,  from  the  prevailing  notion  that  it  would  de- 
populate the  country. 

At  the  request  of  the  majority  of  the  grantees,  the  island 
was  separated  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
obtained  a  separate  government,  1770.  Its  first  governor 
as  a  separate  colony  was  Walter  Patterson,  Esq. 

When  ten  years  had  elapsed,  there  was  but  very  little 
done  toward  fulfilling  the  conditions  on  which  the  land 
was  granted  to  the  several  proprietors.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  settle  forty-eight  of  the  sixty-seven  lots,  or 
townships,  into  which  the  island  was  divided.  The  pro- 
prietors of  only  ten  lots  had  shown  any  conscientious  zeal 
in  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  grants.  Sir  James 
Montgomery  deserves  to  be  named  first  among  those  who 

*  Sutherland.     Geography  and  Ndturai  and  Cwil  Eistory  of  the  Jskmd; 
an  excellent  woric 
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had  done  their  duty  in  this  matter.  The  grand  object  of 
the  majority  of  the  proprietors  was,  how  to  maJte  thi 
greatest  gain  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense. 

Tliis  land  question  has  been  the  standing  grievance  of  the 
.  island  for  the  last  ninety  years. 

In  1781,  nine  whole  and  five  half  townships  were  sold 
for  the  payment  of  quit-rents.  In  1797,  it  was  found  upon 
investigation,  under  direction  of  the  provincial  parliament, 
that  twenty-three  lots,  embracing  458,580  acres,  had  not  a 
tingle  family  settled  on  them ;  twelve  other  lots,  containing 
243,000  acres,  had  only  thirty-six  families  ;  six  other  lots, 
containing  120,000  acres,  had  only  forty-eight  families. 
The  whole  population  at  this  time  was  estimated  at  4,500. 
The  knowledge  of  these  facts  led  to  an  agitation  for  the 
escheat  of  the  lands  of  those  proprietors  who  made  no 
efibrt  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  grants. 

In  the  year  1798,  a  bill  passed  the  provincial  legislature, 
changing  the  name  of  the  island  from  St,  John  to  Prinok 
Edward.  Inconvenience  had  arisen  from  the  island  hav- 
ing the  same  name  with  the  capitals  of  two  neighboring 
provinces.  The  people  of  the  island  were  anxious  to  mark 
their  gratitude  to  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the 
father  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  for  kindness  ex- 
tended to  them;  they  therefore  resolved  to  call  their 
country  by  his  name,  the  change  to  take  effect  from  the 
commencement  of  1800.  At  this  period  the  population 
of  the  island  was  not  over  5,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  arrears  of 
quit-rent  amounted  to  £59,162  sterling.  A  very  liberal 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  government  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  arrears.  The  lots  were  divided  into^tw 
dosses.  The  first,  those  which  had  the  full  number  of 
settlers,  were  to  pay  only  four  years*  quit-rent,  for  the 
amount  of  arrears  from  1769  to  1801.  The  second  claaa, 
those  having  only  half  the  required  number  of  settlen, 
were  to  pay  five  years'  quit-rent.  The  third  class,  those 
having  less  than  a  half  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  re- 
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quired  population,  were  to  pay  nine  years*  quit-rent.  Tlie 
fourth  class,  those  which  had  less  than  a  fourth  of  tlie 
required  number  of  settlers,  were  to  pay  twelve  years* 
rent.  The  fifth  class  embraced  those  lots  or  townships 
that  were  wholly  unsettled;  fifteen  years'  quit-rent  was 
required  in  their  case  in  lieu  of  all  arrears.  This  was  less 
than  half  the  amount  owed  by  this  class.  This  arrange- 
ment had  a  very  beneficial  eflfect  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
island.  Hapid  progress  in  population  and  social  comfort 
followed. 

There  were  some  proprietors  who  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  commutation ;  it  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  proceed  against  them  for  the  recovery  of  the  quit-rents 
due  from  them.  In  1804,  judgments  were  obtained  against 
ten  townships,  five  half-townships,  and  one-third  of  a 
township.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  nonpaying  proprie- 
tors had  sufiicient  influence  with  the  home  government  to 
prevent  the  act  under  which  their  lands  were  seized  from 
receiving  the  royal  assent  Under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Smith,  lots  15  and  55  wore  escheated.  He  was 
prevented  from  further  progress  with  that  work  by  orders 
from  the  king. 

The  old  conditions  for  settling  the  island  having  been 
cancelled,  as  far  as  they  required  the  immigrants  to  be 
Protestants  from  the  parts  of  Europe  not  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  quit-rents  having  been  made  light- 
er, a  very  healthy  impetus  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  island. 

In  1803,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  settled  about  800  High- 
landers on  his  lands,  who  soon,  by  dint  of  industry,  became 
comfortable  and  prosperous  farmers.  In  subsequent  years 
immigrants  continued  to  arrive  from  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  England ;  so  that  in  the  year  1832,  the  population  in« 
creased  to  32,292.  From  that  time  onwards,  the  history 
of  this  little  colony  has  been  that  of  true  progress,  in  aJl 
that  tends  to  make  a  country  truly  great 
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CHAPTER  IL 

NATURAL   RESOURCES,  CLIMATE,   Ac 

This  island  diflfers  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  in 
respect  of  natural  resources,  in  having  no  mines  or  min- 
erals. Its  chief  natural  resources  may  be  comprised  under 
these  three :  the  forest^  the  boU^  the  sea. 

The  Forest. — ^The  whole  island  was  at  one  time  covered 
with  a  magnificent  growth  of  forest  trees ;  birch,  beech, 
maple,  elm,  ash,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  fir,  juniper,  cedar, 
willow,  and  poplar,  are  the  chief  varieties.  There  are 
hardly  any  barrens  in  this  island  ;  even  where  destructive 
fires,  or  the  constant  encroachments  of  lumbermen,  de- 
stroyed the  original  forest,  a  new  growth  of  trees  spring 
up  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  become  fit  for  fuel  or 
fence-poles.  At  one  time  a  very  extensive  lumber  trade 
was  carried  on  in  several  districts  of  the  island.  Ship- 
building is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Thb  Soil. — There  is  no  portion  of  tlie  lower  provinces 
where  agriculture  can  be  prosecuted  with  better  prospecti 
of  a  good  return  than  in  this  island.  The  soil  is  strong 
and  rich  to  an  uncommonly  uniform  degree.  Even  the 
swamps,  with  which  we  meet  occasionally,  are  hardly  an 
exception  to  this  statement,  for  when  drained  and  limed, 
tliey  make  good  hay  land.  The  peat  bogs,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gcsner,  are  of  excellent  quality,  will  one  day 
afford  good  fuel.  They  afford  also  good  material  for  com- 
posted manure.  The  most  extensive  of  these  is  on  the 
south  side  of  Cascampee  harbor.  Such  is  the  excellence 
of  the  soil,  that  good  crops  are  produced  immediately  on 
its  being  redeemed  from  the  forest,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
yield  is  good,  though  it  remain  entirely  unmanured,  if  any 
attention  is  given  to  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  soil  seems 
equally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
The  facilities  for  making  manure  are  very  great     The 
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bogs,  to  whicli  reference  has  been  already  made,  supply 
one  source.  The  rivers — rather,  arms  of  the  sea— creeks, 
and  inletd,  which  almost  everywhere  indent  the  land,  have 
deposited  vast  stores  of  sea-manure,  which,  when  spread 
over  the  exhausted  soil,  has  the  most  beneficial  effect  in 
fertilizing  it.  Tlie  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  this  island 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of 
J!f ova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  Sea. — It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  waters  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  that  they  are  not  one  whit  behind  those 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their 
fish.  The  rivers  abound  with  excellent  trout,  eels,  fioun- 
ders,  mackerel,  oysters,  lobsters,  and  salmon ;  and  the 
coast  with  cod  and  herring.  The  oysters  of  this  island 
are  very  superior,  and  large  quantities  of  them  are  export- 
ed annually.  The  halibut  and  sturgeons  that  are  caught 
on  tlie  coast,  are  usually  very  large.  In  former  times  the 
walrus  was  wont  to  frequent  the  shores  in  large  numbers, 
and  was  a  source  of  considerable  profit.  Tlie  harbor  seals 
and  harp  seals  fioat  on  the  ice  toward  the  north  shore  in 
large  numbers.  Wild  geese,  wild  pigeons,  wild  ducks,  and 
brant  are  also  very  plentiful  in  their  seasons. 

Climate. — This  island,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  temperate  zone,  has  a  climate  that  is  neither  extremely 
cold  nor  hot.  The  variations  from  the  coldest  day  in  winter 
to  the  hottest  day  in  summer  are  however  very  considerable. 
On  rare  occasions,  under  a  keen  northwest  wind  the  mercury 
will  be  found  falling  as  low  as  23  degrees  below  zero ;  and 
on  a  calm  day  in  July  or  August,  it  will  rise  as  high  as  90 
degrees  in  the  shade.  In  some  sections  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  it  rises  higher  in  summer  and  falls  lower 
in  winter  than  it  ever  does  in  this  island.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  40  degrees.  The  number  of  days  of 
£alUng  weather  in  a  year  ranges  from  120  to  140  days. 
The  climate  of  this  island  is  conducive  to  health  and  longev- 
ity in  a  high  degree.  The  atmosphere  is  pure,  and  re- 
markably free  from  fogs.    The  water  is  good  and  very 
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sbnndant  Many  of  the  prevailing  fevers  and  diseases  d 
tlie  North  American  continent  are  almost  unknown  in  th» 
iBland.  Healthy  and  vigorooB  old  age  is  rather  the  nilt 
than  the  exception  here. 


CHAPTER  m. 

INDUSTBIAL  RBSOIJROEa 

AoRiouLTUBAL. — Agricnltore  overshadows  every  otfaei 
department  of  industry  in  this  island.  When  in  the  poeset- 
rion  of  the  French,  large  quantities  of  grain  were  supplied 
fh>m  this  island  to  their  fortresses  at  Louinburg  and  Quebec 
Tliey  called  it  even  then  the  granary  of  North  Amerioti 
Individual  farmers  were  then  wont  to  export  1/iOO  busheb 
of  grain  annually.  The  soil  and  the  climate  are  equallj 
favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  AV  heat,  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  a  highly  remunerative 
rate  per  acre,  are  raised.  The  potatoes  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  famous  for  their  excellence,  not  only  in  the 
British  provinces  but  also  in  the  United  States ;  beans  and 
peas,  and  all  sorts  of  esculents  and  culinary  vegetableB, 
grow  to  perfection,  and  yield  large  returns.  Apples,  plumfly 
cherries,  currants,  &c,  grow  well,  and  with  due  attention 
yield  ample  returns.  Excellent  specimens  of  live-stook 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  section  of  the  island.  Some 
of  the  hardiest  and  swiftest  horses  in  the  lower  provinces 
are  raised  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  following  figuiei 
will  indicate  the  progress  made  in  this  department  of  in- 
dustry during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

In  1825  there  were  raised  on  this  island  766  bushek  of 
wheat ;  10,717  bush,  oats,  and  47,220  bush,  potatoes.  In 
184:1  there  was  raised  of  wheat,  160,028  bush. ;  of  barley, 
88,299 ;  of  oats,  61 1,824 ;  of  potatoes,  2,250  1 14  bush.  Num- 
ber of  horses,  9,861 ;  of  neat  cattle,  41,915 ;  sheep,  73,650; 
hogs,  35,521.    In  1860  (as  shown  by  the  census  of  1861) 
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«ere  waf^  raised  of  wheat,  346,125  bash.;  of  barley,  223,195 ; 
t8,  2,218,578;  buckwheat,  50,127;  potatoes,  2,972,335; 
turiiijw;  348,784;  hay,  31,100  tons ;  horses,  18,765;  ueat 
oattlis  fiO,015  ;  sheep,'^107,242 ;  hogs,  71,535. 

In  1841  there  were  141,560  acres  of  land  under  cultiya- 
tion.  In  1848  there  were  215,389  acres  cultivated.  The 
number  has  largely  increased  since  that  date. 

TiiK  Fishing  industry  of  this  island  is  not  what  it  might 
have  been,  if  the  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  a  little  more  directed  into  that  channel.  Thera 
is  however  a  decided  progress,  as  shown  by  recent  statistics. 
The  late  census  (1861)  gives  as  the  product  of  thelisheriea 
duriiijj:  the  preceding  year:  herrings  and  gaspcreaux,  22,416 
barrels ;  mackerel,  7,163  barrels ;  codfish,  39,776  quintals ; 
fish  oil,  17,608  gallons.  There  were  89  fishing  establish- 
ments, 1,239  boats,  and  2,318  persons  employed  in  the 
fisheiv. 

Sii ) p-BuiLDiNo  is  not  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
was  some  years  ago ;  still,  a  good  many  vessels  are  built  an- 
nual! v,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  In  1846, 82  vessels 
were  built,  whose  tonnage  was  12,012 ;  estimated  value, 
$330,000.  In  1847, 96  vessels  were  built,  tonnage,  18,445 ; 
value,  $553,350.     In  1860,  66  vessels  were  built,  value, 

$309,225. 
Tur.  Manufacturing  industry  of  the  island  is  not  very 

extensive.  The  statistical  returns  of  1861  give  the  follow- 
ing items  under  the  head  of  manufactories :  grist-mills,  141; 
cardinix  mills,  46 ;  saw-mills,  176 ;  fulling  and  dressing  mills, 
9;  tanneries,  55  ;  lime-kilns,  48;  brick-kilns,  9.  In  1848 
there  were  13  breweries  and  distilleries.  In  1860  there  were 
122,940  yards  of  cloth  fulled ;  and  303,676  yards  of  cloth 
manufiW-^tured,  not  fulled ;  143,803  lbs.  of  leather  manufac- 
tured ;  1,331,000  bricks  manufactured;  711,485  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  109,233  lbs.  of  cheese. 

Commercial. — The  commerce  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
is  mainly  with  the  British  provinces,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Great  Britain. 
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Tlie  total  value  of  the  imports  of  Pr 
for  18i7,  waa  $718,370  ;  total  value  of 
year,  $356,130.  Of  the  imporU,  t286,( 
Britain  j  $395,505  from  the  British  pro 
from  foreign  uouittriea.  Of  the  export 
ceived  $160,98  ;  tlie  British  province 
Indies,  $1,2^5  ;  tbreign  countries,  $1,] 
vhole  value  of  iiuports  to  the  island 
exports,  $325,990.  The  value  of  the  e: 
$1,015,970,  exclusive  of  sixty-six  new 
bnilt  tliat  year.  The  trade  of  the  isla 
States  lias  largely  iucreosed  of  late  yi 
exports  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to 
1860,  was  $390,028 ;  being  almost  as  i 
to  all  the  lower  provinces  together. 


CHAPTEIt  IT. 

POPULATION,  EDUCATION,  CIVIL  IS 

PopvLATioN. — In  1752,  the  whole 
island  was  but  1351;  souls.  In  1753, 
British  poseeseion,  the  inhabitants  nu: 

In  1822,  the  population  had  increi 
X833,  it  was  32,392 ;  in  1841,  it  wai 
55,000  ;  and  by  the  census  of  1861,  it  < 

Tlie  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitant 
island.  Of  those  from  abroad,  the  1 
Scotchmen,  next  Irish,  then  English ; 
colonists.  The  number  from  foreign  o 
small. 

Rkligioos  Desominatiohb. — ^The  R< 
the  most  nuinerous  of  all  the  religi 
island.  The  number  of  the  adhereo 
85,797.    They  have  one  bishop  sad  tv 
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^^ThePBESBYTERiA^cs,  Dumericallj,  take  rank  next.  Thej 
Vnmber  25,925.     They  have  fifteen  clergymen. 

The  Episcopalians  come  next  iu  point  of  numbers,  be- 
ing 6,785.  They  have  one  arch-deacon  and  nine  clergymen. 

The  Wbslbyans  number  5,80-1:.  They  have  seven  cler- 
gymen and  one  supernumerary.  The  Baptists  number 
3,402,  and  have  seven  clergymen.  The  Bible  Christians 
number  2,061,  and  have  five  clergymen.  There  are  forty- 
one  Universalists,  and  about  300  who  name  themselves  on 
no  denomination. 

Education. — The  first  effort  toward  the  promotion  of 
public  education  was  made  by  opening  the  National  School, 
in  Charlottetown,  about  the  year  1821. 

Tlie  Board  of  Education  was  appointed  in  1830.  It 
consisted  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  formed  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  o^business.  The  Central  Ac<xdemy^ 
at  Charlottetown,  was  opened  in  January,  1836.  The  first 
principal  of  this  institution  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Loyd.  In 
1837,  a  further  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  a  sound 
and  thorough  education,  by  the  appointment,  for  the  first 
time,  of  a  vi&itor  of  schools  for  the  whole  island.  John 
McNiel,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  this  office.  The  number 
of  schools  at  that  period,  was  fifty -one ;  scholars,  1,649. 
In  1847,  when  Mr.  McNiel  resigned  this  important  work, 
the  schools  had  increased  to  120,  and  the  pupils  to  5,000. 
In  1851,  the  number  of  schools  was  135  ;  of  scholars, 
6,360.  In  1856,  the  number  of  schools  was  260 ;  of 
scholars,  11,000.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  a 
NoTTMii  School^  for  the  training  of  teachers,  was  opened. 
It  is  the  law  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  that  the  Bible  be 
read  in  all  the  public  schools.  This  law  was  passed  in 
1860,  after  much  agitation  on  the  subject. 

The  census  of  1861  gives  302  public  school-houses,  and 
280  public  teachers. 

The  number  of  churches  is  156. 

Civil  GK)vbrnment» — ^This  island,  like  the  neighboring 
provinces,  is  a  British  colony.    Like  all  the  North  Ameri- 
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can  colonies,  it  enjoys  the  fullest  freedom  to  make  ft^j^ 
administer  whatever  laws  are  best  suited  to  its  peculiy 
circumstances,  without  any   interference  by  the  parent 
state. 

The  Legislatubb  consists  of  the  Governor,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  h  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Assembly,  or  Representatives,  consists  of 
thirty  members,  and  the  Legislative  Council  of  twelve 
members.  Both  these  bodies  are  elected  by  the  people. 
The  island  is  divided  for  civil  purposes  into  three  coun- 
ties— ^King's,  Queen's,  and  Prince's;  each  of  these  elects 
ten  representatives  and  four  councillors. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor  and 
nine  members,  chosen  out  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lati  ve  Council  and  House  of  Assembly. 

The  Judicial  Department  embraces  the  following 
courts :  1.  The  Commissioners^  Courts^  for  smaU  debts. 
These  have  jurisdiction  in  settling  debts  that  do  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  dollars.  Each  county  has  six  or  seven  of 
these  courts.  They  consist  of  three  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  government.  They  meet  monthly,  and  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  expensive  litigation.  2.  The  Court  of 
Probate^  which  disposes  of  wiUs^  and  grants  letters  of  ad- 
ministration for  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  such  as  die 
intestate.  3.  The  Supreme  Courts  which  is  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  civil  law.  It  meets  four  times  in  the  year  in  Queen's 
county,  and  twice  a  year  in  the  two  other  counties.  It  is 
presided  over  by  a  Chief-Justice  and  one  Assistant  Judge. 
4.  The  Court  of  Chxincery^  of  which  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor is  chancellor,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  the  acting 
judge.  This  court  adjudicates  in  cases  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  determined  by  statute  law.  It  aims  at  de- 
ciding according  to  the  equity  of  the  case.  5.  Ths  Court 
of  Vi^-Admiralty^  which  is  similar  in  function  to  the 
court  of  the  same  name  in  the  other  provinces.  6.  The 
Court  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.     The  Lieutenant-Gt)ve^ 
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Cuor  is  the  president  of  this  court,  and  the  Executive-Coun- 
cil are  the  members  of  it.     It  exists,  as  yet,  but  in  name. 

The  First  House  of  Assembly  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
met  in  July,  1773.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  members.  The 
Legislative  and  Executive  Councils  were  then  one  body, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

The  island  was  connected  with  Nova  Scotia,  in  respect 
of  civil  government,  till  the  year  1770.  In  that  year  it 
was  erected  into  a  separate  province.  Its  first  governor, 
as  a  separate  province,  was : 


1.  Walter  Patterson,  Esq.,  whoso  term  was 

from 

miO  to  1786 

2.  Lieut.  General  Edmund  Fanning, 

ti 

II 

1786  »*  1806 

3.  Colonel  Joseph  F.  W.  Dobarres, 

ti 

II 

1808  "  1813 

4.  Cliarles  Douglas  Smith,  Esq., 

II 

II 

1813  "  1824 

5.  Colonel  John  Ready, 

II 

M 

1824  "  1831 

6.  Sir  Aretes  W.  Young, 

II 

II 

1831  "  1835 

*l.  Sir  John  Harvey, 

II 

II 

1836  "  1837 

8.  Sir  Charles  Auj^ustus  Fitzroy, 

II 

II 

1837  "  IS^il 

9.  Sir  Henry  Vere  lluntly, 

II 

II 

1841  "  1847 

10.  Sir  Donald  Campbell, 

II 

II 

1847  "  1860 

11.  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman, 

II 

M 

1851  "  1854 

12.  Sir  Dominic  Daly 

II 

II 

1854  "  1859 

George  Dundas,  Esq.,  became  governor  in  1869,  and  con- 
tinues still.  He  is  one  of  the  most  deservedly  popular 
governors  the  island  ever  had. 

The  Pvhlic  Debt  of  the  island  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1861,  was  $155,324.  To  meet  this  debt,  there  are  4,190 
acres  of  crown  lands,  and  73,821  acres  of  public  lands,  as 
well  as  $66,278  due  in  instalments  for  sales  of  public  lands, 
and  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

Kevenue  AND  Expenditure- — For  1859,  the  revenue 
^mounted  to  £41,106  3^.  11^?.,  Prince  Edward  Island  cur- 
rency. The  expenditure  for  that  year  was  £44,707  13*.  l^d. 
For  1860,  the  revenue  was  £43,113  13*.  M.  The  expen- 
diture for  that  year,  was  £61,794  12*.  ^d.  The  excess  of 
expenditure  over  revenue  during  these  years,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  expensive  purchase  of  the  large  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  for  the  public  good. 

The  city  of  CnARLOTTBTowN  is  the  capital  of  the  island. 
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again  in  retail  to  the  tenants.  If  the  goyernment  decline, 
or  is  not  in  circumstances  to  make  the  purchase,  then  the 
award  of  the  commissioners  is,  that  the  sale  of  the  land  to 
the  occupant  tenants  be  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords,  on  the  receipt  of  a  just  and  reasonable  price. 
They  also  fixed  twenty  years'  rent  as  the  highest  sum  that 
could  be  demanded  by  any  proprietor.  Tlie  award  further 
determines,  that  all  arrears  of  rent  due  previous  to  first  of 
May,  1868,  are  now  cancelled.  Their  report  is  very  able 
and  elaborate,  and  has  had  a  beneficial  eifect  already.  It 
may  be  further  noticed,  that  their  award  does  not  compel 
proprietors  of  less  than  1,500  acres  to  sell  their  lands  to 
those  who  may  be  occupying  them  as  tenants. 


NEWFOUNDLMD. 


CHAPTER  L 

SrrUATIOlf,  DISCOVERT,  AND  EARLY  BISTORT. 

Situation  and  Extent. — ^Newfoundland  is  an  island  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  situate  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  lying  between  the  paral- 
lels of  46°  40'  and  51°  39'  north  latitude,  and  the  meridian 
of  52°  44'  and  59°  31'  west  longitude.  On  the  eastern 
shore  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north  and 
northeast  by  the  Strait  of  Bellisle— fifty  miles  long  by 
twelve  wide ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the  Atlantic.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  Cape  Kace  to  Grignet  Bay,  is  420 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  from  Gape  Ray  to  Cape  Bonavista, 
300  miles.  Its  circuit  is  estimated  at  1,000  miles ;  its  area, 
36,000  square  miles.  It  is  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  part 
of  the  American  continent ;  the  distance  from  St.  John's, 
in  Newfoundland,  to  Valenti,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  being 
1,656  miles. 

Discovert,  Settlement,  &o. — ^It  is  said  that  in  the  year 
1001,  A.  D.,  Biom,  a  sea-king  of  Iceland,  took  possession 
of  this  island,  and  settled  near  Harbor  Grace.  Both  Eob- 
ertson  and  Pinkerton  are  of  opinion  that  its  colonization 
was  at  least  attempted  by  the  Norw^ans,  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  John  Cabot,  the  Venetian,  under  a 
commission  for  discovery  from  Henry  VH.  of  England, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  observed  a  headland  of  this 
island,  and  taking  it  {or  a  lucky  omen,  called  it  Bonavista, 
which  is  its  name  till  the  present  day.  The  island  was 
then  inhabited  by  a  savage  race  of  Indians,  with  whom  it 
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was  very  diflScult  to  establish  any  amicable  relations. 
They  suflfered  greatly,  in  consequence,  at  the  hands  of  the 
many  adventurers  who  resorted  tliither.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  last  remnant  of  them  emigrated  to  Labrador.  It 
is  some  years  since  one  of  them  has  been  seen  on  the  island. 
A  colony  of  Micmacs  from  Nova  Scotia  helped  to  drive 
them  oflf.  They  have  left  many  traces  of  their  labors  and 
energy  behind  them :  one  of  these  is  a  fence,  which  extends 

over  thirty  miles.  Its  object  was  to  be  of  help  to  them  in 
catching  deer.  It  was  built  from  water  to  water,  with  one 
gap,  close  to  which  the  hunters  posted  themselves,  and 
watched  for  their  prey. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  colonizing  this  island  by  the 
English,  was  in  1536.  "  Master  John  Hore,"  a  London 
merchant,  "  with  divers  other  gentlemen,"  sailed  thither 
in  that  year,  but  were  reduced  to  great  extremities,  and 
were  compelled  to  return  to  England  in  the  winter,  and 
would  have  perished  had  they  not  met  with  a  French  ship 
laden  with  provisions,  which  they  seized  and  brought  with 
them  to  England. 

In  1578,  another  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  settle  a 
colony  there,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  half-brother 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  island  having  now  become  a 
common  resort  for  fishermen  and  traders  of  all  nations, 
even  pirates  having  made  it  a  place  of  rendezvous  with 
impunity,  Sic  Humphrey  Gilbert  again,  in  1583,  embarked 
with  200  people,  in  several  ships,  landed  at  Bay  St. 
John's,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  in  the  presence  of  the  crews  of 
thirty-six  fishing  vessels  of  various  nations.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  was  lost  on  his  way  home  to  England  the 
succeeding  winter,  his  little  ship,  the  Little  Squirrel^  hav- 
ing foundered  in  a  terrific  gale  near  the  Azores.  Of  all 
the  armament  that  went  out  with  him,  the  Oolden  Hind 
alone  reached  England,  and  she  in  the  most  dilapidated 
condition.  Sir  Bernard  Drake  made  a  further  attempt  a 
few  years  later,  but  without  much  success.     The  next 
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attempt  was  made  in  1610,  under  a  patent  granted  hj 
James  I.,  to  Lord  Bacon  and  others,  who  established  the 
first  permanent  colony  on  the  island  at  Conception  Bay. 

In  1617,  a  Welsh  settlement  was  established  on  the  south 
part  of  the  island,  called  Gambriol  (now  Little  BritaiB)^ 
under   the  direction  of  Captain  Whitboume.    Jji  1623, 
Sir  George  Calvert — who  afterward,  as  Lord  Baltimore^ 
settled  Maryland — formed  an  important  and  prosperooi 
settlement  at  Ferryland,  where  he  remained  about  twenty 
years.    A  few  years  later,  Lord  Falkland  (Cary)  sent  a 
small  colony  of  Lishmen  there.     About  the  year  164# 
there  were  sixteen  settlements  planted  on  various  parts  of 
the  coast.     Sir  David  Kirk  brought  a  number  of  settlers 
to  the  island  in  1654.    There  were  350  British  families 
there  about  this  date.    The  French  had  a  colony  of  some 
strength  at  Flacentia.     For  the  next  eighty  years  th0 
colony  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  of  regular  goveror 
ment,  which  was  mainly  caused  by  the  selfish  cruedty  and 
mistaken  policy  of  the  ^^  Lords  of  Trades  and  Plantar 
tions,"  who  imagined  that  a  well  regulated  government 
would  be  injurious  to  their  interests  there.     They  even 
moved  the  British  government,  through  their  misrepresen- 
tations and  influence,  to  send  Sir  John  Berry  (mi  with 
orders  for  the  deportation  of  the  settlers,  the  destruction 
of  their  houses,  and  the  wholesale  demolition  of  a  colony 
which  had  been  planted  and  reared  at  a  heavy  cost  of 
blood  and  treasure  to  the  nation.     Sir  John  Berry  was  a 
man  of  humane  character,  and  while  with  his  l^t  hand 
he  reluctantly  and  tardily  carried  out  his  orders,  with  his 
right  hand  he  pleaded  successfully  for  the  colonists. 

In  1606  all  the  English  settlements  of  Newfoundland, 
except  Bonavista  and  Garbonear,  were  seized  by  the  French, 
who  always  set  a  high  value  on  this  island  on  account  of 
its  fisheries.  It  was  the  scene  of  much  conflict  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  many  subsequent  years. 
The  Treaties  of  Utrecht,  1716 ;  of  Paris,  1763 ;  of  Ver- 
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aailles,  1783 ;  and  of  Paris,  1814  and  1815,  all  recognize 
this  island  as  a  British  possession. 

It  was  in  the  year  1T29  that  Captain  Osborne  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  civil  governor  of  this  colony.  He  was 
empowered  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace.  Courts  of 
justice  were  appointed  in  1T89.  A  few  years  later  a 
chief-justice  was  appointed,  and  surrogate  courts  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  island.  John  Beaves,  Esq.,  was  the  first 
chief-justice  of  this  colony.  In  1824  the  island  was  divided 
into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  court  was  annually 
to  be  held. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  CIIMATB,  Aa 

Newfoundland  is  in  shape  almost  an  equilateral  trian- 
gle, the  apex  being  to  the  northward,  terminating  in  Cape 
Bauld,  while  the  base  extends  east  and  west  between  Cape 
Ray  and  Cape  Race.  The  coast-line  is  very  irregular, 
being  indented  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  miles  with  bays, 
harbors,  coves,  creeks,  and  rivers.  The  shores  are  rocky, 
and  the  headlands,  on  the  south-west  side,  quite  lofty. 

Bays. — ^Tho  most  important  bays  are :  on  the  east  side 
of  the  triangle,  Hare,  White,  Notre-Dame,  Bay  of  Exploits, 
Bonavista,  Trinity,  and  Conception  Bays;  on  the  south 
side,  St.  Mary's,  Placentia,  and  Fortune  Bays ;  on  the 
west,  St.  GUiorge's  and  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  and  at  the 
northern  apex.  Pistol  et  Bay.  Most  of  theseare  extensive, 
and  contain  commodious  and  well-sheltered  harbors.  The 
good  harbors  are  numerous,  and  have  good  anchorages  with 
clear  good  channels. 

Rivers. — ^Rivers  are  numerous  in  the  island,  and  though 
the  great  majority  are  small,  yet  some  attain  to  respectable 
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size.  The  largest  are  the  Humber,  River  of  Exploits, 
Gombo,  and  Great  Cod  Roy  Rivers.  Nearly  all  the  rivere 
of  this  island  issue  from  lakes  or  ponds  in  the  interior. 
Many  of  them  aboond  with  excellent  salmon. 

Lakes  and  Ponds. — Fresh-water  lakes  and  ponds  are 
very  numerous.  They  are  found  over  the  face  of  the 
entire  country — on  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.  The  surface 
covered  with  water  l>as  been  estimated  at  one-third  of  the 
whole  island.  The  Grand  Pond  is  about  sixty  miles  long, 
and  five  miles  wide.  Indian  Lake  is  thirty  miles  long  by 
six  wide.  Sixty-seven  ponds  have  been  counted  from  one 
spot  on  the  top  of  the  N.  E.  Mountains  of  Avalon,  some 
two  and  three  miles  in  extent,  none  less  than  100  yards, 
and  not  at  a  farther  distance  than  ten  miles  from  the  base 
of  the  hill.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  important  lakes 
have  water  communication  with  each  other. 

Victoria  Lake  has  commimication  with  Bathurst,  Wil- 
mot,  and  George  the  Fourth  lakes. 

Mountains  and  Hills. — There  is  a  long  and  continnons 
mountain  extending  from  the  three  sugar-loaf  hills  near 
Cape  Roy,  to  the  norih-east.  These  elevations  have  a 
steep  face  toward  the  north-west,  and  are  rather  flat  and 
regular  on  the  summit.  The  ''  Blow-me-down  Hills,"  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Humber  River,  have  the  least  ele- 
vated peak  at  800  feet.  "  Butter  Pots,"  near  Conception, 
at  either  end  are  1,000  feet.  A  ridge  that  runs  from  Cape 
Dog  to  St.  Mary's  Bay,  at  the  highest  elevation  ranges 
from  1,200  to  1,500  feet.  The  elevations  about  St.  John's, 
viz. :  Signal  Hill,  South  Side  Hill,  and  Bronxscombe  Hill, 
are  respectively  520,  700,  and  870  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  Ex- 
ploits are  from  1,000  to  1,600  feet  high.  There  is  more 
good  soil  on  this  island  than  was  supposed  some  years 
since.  The  "Barrens,"  properly  so  callcwi,  are  the  tops  of 
hills,  and  most  elevated  plains.  These  are  covered  with 
thin  scrubby  vegetation — berry-bearing  plants  and  dwarf 
bushes  of  various  kinds. 
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Trees. — ^The  principal  trees  are,  spruce,  birch,  larch, 
willow,  moan  tain  ash,  and  fir-trees.  Trees  do  not  attain 
to  a  large  size.  Kecambent  and  standing  evergreens  are 
to  be  met  in  great  variety ;  berry-growing  bushes  abound 
in  every  swamp.  European  and  American  grasses,  also 
red  and  white  clover,  are  abundant. 

Animals. — The  only  animal  peculiar  to  this  island  is 
the  Newfoundland  dog,  which  is  famous  the  world  over. 
A  team  in  the  out-districts  of  Newfoundland  consists  of 
a  man  and  two  dogs.  A  team  of  this  description  carries 
two  men  with  a  considerable  amount  of  stuff  on  a  sledge 
or  sleigh.  All  their  fire- wood  is  hauled  by  teams  of  this  des- 
cription in  some  districts.  The  long-haired  pure  Newfound- 
land dog  is  not  very  easily  procured  now.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  short-haired  native  breed,  a  cross  with  the  other, 
which  is  abundant,  and  possesses  the  chief  excellences  of 
the  first  named.  The  deer,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  beaver, 
martin,  and  wild-cat,  are  to  be  enumerated  among  the 
wild  animals  of  the  country.  Land  and  aquatic  birds  are 
numerous. 

Fish. — The  lakes,  and  ponds,  and  rivers  abound  with 
trout,  and  salmon,  and  eels  of  great  size.  The  lobsters 
are  uncommonly  large  and  of  good  quality.  The  mussels 
are  more  esteemed  than  European  ones.  The  capelin, 
mackerel,  herring,  and  salmon  are  abundant.  The  hali- 
but, thomback,  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  coast.  The  cod^  however,  is  the  "  fish"  of  New- 
foundland, while  all  other  varieties,  as  being  less  import- 
ant, are  called  by  their  specific  names.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  world  comparable  to  the  shores  and  "  banks"  of 
Newfoundland  for  cod-fisheries. 

Agricultural  CAPABiLinEs. — In  several  sections  of  the 
Island  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  with  profit.  The 
timber,  natural  grass,  and  clover,  found  in  various  districts, 
indicate  a  productive  soil.  In  the  neighborhood  of  many 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  there  are  valuable  alluvia.  The 
stunted  forests  on  the  east  and  south  shores  mark  a  poor 
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country ;  but  the  large  growth  of  timber  in  the  interior 
and  toward  the  west  indicates  a  rich  soil,  and  proves  that 
there  is  room  for  successful  agricultural  enterprise  in  New- 
foundland. The  land  close  by  the  searshore  affords  no 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  fertility  of  the  inland 
districts. 

Potatoes  yield  well  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Oreen 
crops  thriye  well  in  many  districts.  Wheat  has  been 
known  to  yield  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Apples,  plums,  and 
cherries  have  been  raised  with  success.  Red,  black,  and 
white  currants ;  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries 
of  very  good  quality  are  grown.  The  season  for  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  brief,  but  fervent 

Climate. — ^The  climate,  though  severe,  is  not  unhealthy. 
The  rate  of  mortality,  according  to  the  population,  i&  lower 
than  in  any  other  country  in  America.  Old  age  is  usuallj 
attended  here  with  an  unconmion  degree  of  bodily  vigor 
and  mental  activity. 

In  1829,  Marten  Galen,  of  Placentia  Bay,  was  over  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  lived  in  excellent  health,  and  in 
company  with  his  brother,  caught  that  year  nine  quintals 
of  iish.  Seventy  years  previous  to  that  date  he  piloted 
Captain  Cook  into  Placentia  Bay.  Mrs.  Tait  died  in  the 
same  place  125  years  old.  About  twenty-five  years  since 
a  woman  died  at  Torbay,  near  St  John's,  aged  125  yean; 
Bhoii;ly  before  her  death  she  sent  for  a  doctor  to  see  what 
was  the  matter  with  her  poor  child,  who  was  sick.  The 
child  was  ninety  years  of  age  I  The  winter  lasts  from  the 
beginning  of  December  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  some- 
times till  the  end  of  that  month.  Frost  is  less  intense 
here  than  in  Canada.  January  and  February  are  the 
coldest  months.  The  bitterest  winds  are  from  the  north- 
west. The  south-east  wind  is  warm;  the  north-easterly 
winds  are  cold,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  The  follow- 
ing table  contains  the  results  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions for  the  years  1858,  1859,  1860,  taken  by  E.  M.  L 
Delaney,  Esq.,  0.  E. 
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185a 

H«x.  halght  of  b«TOflMter,  oorrectad  to  sea  level SO^tthiehet....    jABUtfTlflL 

Mln.  do.  do.  28.70     »*     ....    March  % 

Medii  do.  da  88.51      •* 

Max.  height  thermometer 84** ..*.'.'    August  18. 

Min.  do.       do 2" Fehmary  11. 

Mvan  temperature  for  year 41* 

Quantity  of  rain,  including  melted  snow 60.860  inehei. . .    th«  ywr. 

Prevailing  winds N.  W 

Bain  fell  on  98  dajs ;  fog  prerailed  66  days. 


1859. 

Max.  height  of  barometer,  corrected  to  sea  leyel 

Mia.  do.  do.  

Moan  do.  do.  

Max.  height  of  thermometer 

Min.        do.  do.         

Mean  temperature  for  vcar 

Quantity  uf  rain,  including  melted  snow. 

Prevailing  winds 

Bain  fell  on  110  days;  snow  on  54;  fog,  88;  thunder 
and  lightning  on  6. 

1860. 

Max.  height  of  barometer,  corrected  to  sea  level 

Min.  do.  d<K  ...^. 

Mean  do.  do.  

Max.  height  of  thermometer. 

Min.  do.       do 

Mean  temi>erature  for  year 

Quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow. 

Prevailing  winds 

Bain  fell  on  117  days:  snow  on  48;  fbg,l09;  thunder 
and  lightning  on  0. 


Januarv^ 


80.66  inches.... 
88.7S  "  .... 
20.79      "     .... 

96- Julyia. 

8« MarchS. 

i4« 

61.820  inches. . .    the  year. 
NNW.  A  88W. 


80.86  Inehei. . . . 
t9Jjo  • .  •  * 
29.60  ■  .... 
80- 


February  29. 
February  11. 


Aug.l1Al& 

lip Februarys. 

41^ 


82.040  inches... 
n  W^»  flS  SB  W  •  •  ■ 


the  year. 


Grand  Banks. — ^These  dre  the  most  famons  snbmarine 
elevation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  the  whole  of  their 
extent  they  occupy  six  decrees  of  longitude,  and  nearly 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  being  over  600  miles  in.  length, 
and  200  miles  in  breadth,  with  soundings  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  150  fathoms^  .The  mean  depth  is  estimated 
at  forty  fathoms.  Th6y  swarm  with  cod  and  other  kinds  of 
fish. 


CHAPTER  EL 


Iin)nSTBIAL  BESOnSGBa 


Agbioultube. — ^This  important  branch  of  industry  was 
for  centuries  not  only  systematically  discouraged,  but  actu< 
ally  prohibited  by  law  in  Newfoundland.  The  first  im- 
portant relaxation  of  the  old  system  regarding  the  land  waft 
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made  by  Gk)vemor  Sir  Richard  Keats,  in  1815.  He  was 
authorized  to  make  Btnall  grants  of  land,  limited  from  two 
to  four  acres.  In  1825  a  further  advance  was  made ;  un- 
der the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  grants  of 
from  250  to  500  acres  were  made  to  enterprising  settlers; 
roads  were  made  at  the  public  expense,  and  agriculture 
encouraged. 
From  the  returns  for  1836,  we  give  the  following  items: 

24,11*7  acres  of  land  in  possession. 

11,062^    "     in  cultivation ;  estunated  value,  $606,250 

1,669  horses  ..."  "  •r'7,950 

5,832  neat  cattle ..."  "  146,800 

6,923  sheep    ..."  "  44,615 

4,000  goats  ..."  "  20,000 

3,156  hogs      ..."  "  23,660 

$918,275 

The  returns  for  the  same  year  give  1,168,127  bushels  of 
potatoes,  10,310  bushels  of  grain,  and  6,975  tons  of  hay. 

The  returns  for  1845  give  the  following  figures,  which 
show  a  healthy  progress : 

83,436^  acres  of  land  in  possession. 

29,656^      "    under  culUvation,  valued  at  $2,990,626 


2,409  horses  . 

II 

• 

120,450 

8,136  neat  cattle  . 

11 

• 

203,375 

5,760  sheep    . 

11 

• 

23,750 

5,791  goats     . 

11 

• 

28,955 

5,077  hogs . 

II 

39,075 

$3,406,230 

The  same  returns  give  853,352 J  bushels  of  potatoes; 
11,695  bushels  of  grain ;  11,013  tons  of  hay  and  fodder. 

In  1857,  the  latest  Census  taken,  the  whole  improved 
land  of  the  Island,  including  dyke  or  marsh  land,  intervale, 
and  upland,  was  49,61 6  J  acres.  Tons  of  hay  cut,  16,250} ; 
bushels  of  oats  raised,  9,438 ;  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley, 
l,932f ;  bushels  of  potatoes 'raised,  571,480;  bushels  of 
turnips,  12,832 ;  bushels  of  other  roots,  3,502 ;  bushels  of 
clover  and  timothy  seed,  731^     Number  of  neat  cattle, 
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12,962 ;  milch  cows,  6,924 ;  horses,  3,509 ;  sheep,  10,Y37  ; 
swine  and  goats,  17,551.  Butter  made,  134,968  pounds ; 
cheese,  158  pounds. 

Mills  and  Factories. — ^There  were  in  the  Island,  in 
1857,  fourteen-saw  mills,  valued  at  $28,500,  and  employ- 
ing fifty-four  men  ;  and  three  grist-mills,  valued  at  $5,000, 
worked  by  three  men.  There  was  one  iron  foundry,  em- 
ploying seven  men  ;  three  breweries,  employing  thirteen 
hands.  The  oil  factories  and  cod-liver  oil  manufactories 
are  numerous ;  but  the  returns  of  them  are  incomplete. 
In  one  electoral  division  alone  there  are  eight  cod-liver  oil 
manufactories,  and  one  common  oil  factory.  The  shoes 
and  boots  manufactured  the  year  preceding  the  census,  arc 
valued  at  $43,455  ;  chairs  and  cabinet  wares,  $120 ;  car- 
riages, $490;  other  wooden  wares,  $31,220;  lime  manu- 
factured, 16,500  bushels,  valued  at  $6,000. 

Suip-BuiLDixG. — ^This  department  of  industry  has  never 
been  prosecuted  to  a  very  large  extent  in  this  colony.  The 
native  timber  does  not  furnish  materials  for  ships  of  the 
first  class.  The  returns  for  1857,  give  eighty-eight  vessels 
as  the  number  built,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  2,427,  which 
shows  that  they  were  vessels  of  very  moderate  size.  Num- 
ber of  boats  built  during  the  same  year  was  630 ;  number 
of  vessels  owned  in  the  island  was  212 — ^tonnage,  6,229. 

Fishing  Industry. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
dei)artrnent  of  industry  in  Newfoundland.  The  cod  and 
seal  fisheries  rank  first  in  importance. 

The  fishing  season  opens  in  May,  when  herring  are 
caught  chiefly  for  bait.  Tlie  cod  fishing  begins  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  sometimes  till  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  carried 
on  in  large  boats  on  the  great  banks,  and  in  boats  and 
shallops  near  the  shore.  The  first  is  termed  the  bank  fish- 
ery, the  other  the  shore  fishery.  The  bank  fisheries  are 
prosecuted  chiefly  by  the  French  and  Americans,  while 
the  British  direct  their  chief  energies  to  the  shore  fisheries. 
The  cod  is  caught  on  hooks  baited  with  herring,  mackerel. 
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capelin,  clamg,  &c.  They  are  very  yoradons,  and  bite 
with  great  rapidity.  One  man  often  catches  250  good 
fish  in  a  day.  They  are  carried  on  shore  for  curing,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  When  landed,  the  fish  is  thrown 
on  a  stage,  and  by  a  division  of  labor  between  four  per- 
sons— respectively  termed  cut-throat,  header,  splitter,  and 
Salter — they  are  rid  of  heads,  opened,  cleaned,  and  piled  in 
salt  to  cure,  at  the  rate  of  several  hundreds  per  hoar. 
When  completely  cured,  the  codfish  are  assorted  into  four 
difierent  kinds,  known  as  merchantable,  Madeira,  West 
India,  and  dun  or  broken  fish.  The  first  is  prime  fish; 
the  second  is  nearly  as  good ;  the  third  is  intended  for  the 
negroes;  the  fourth,  which  is  incapable  of  keeping,  is  used 
at  home.  The  tongues  and  bladders  are  cut  off  from  the 
refuse  by  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  and  pickled 
in  kegs.  The  livers  are  exposed  to  the  sun  in  vats,  until 
the  oil  drains  off;  the  oil  is  then  barrelled ;  it  is  afterward 
boiled  to  extract  the  inferior  quality.  These  several  pro- 
ducts of  this  branch  of  industry  are  commonly  sold  by  the 
fishermen  to  the  wholesale  merchants  for  goods  or  money. 
During  the  winter  months  many  of  the  fishermen  are  en- 
gaged in  hunting  for  game,  or  trapping  for  fur.  Otherft 
are  occupied  in  making  boats,  oars,  staves,  hoops,  &c. 

In  1849,  there  were  exported  from  Newfoundland 
1,175,167  quintals  of  dried  fish,  valued  at  $2,825,895  ;  in 
1857,  1,335,649  quintals  of  fish  were  cured,  the  value  of 
which  would  be  over  three  millions  of  dollars. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cod,  is  the  seal  fishery.  The 
season  for  this  fishing  commences  in  March.  During  win- 
ter, vessels  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  are 
fitted  out,  and,  manned  with  crews  of  from  fifteen  to  forty 
men,  set  out  for  the  seal  regions  early  in  March.  The  men 
generally  pay  for  their  own  provisions,  and  receive  their  wa- 
ges in  such  a  proportion  of  the  seal-skins  caught,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  themselves  and  the  owners  of  the 
vessel.  They  have  usually  to  cut  a  channel  for  themselves 
out  of  their  harbor;  then  they  push  their  way  to  the  fields 
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of  ice  and  bergs  that  float  down  from  the  Arctic  ocean, 
and  are  often  exposed  to  terrible  dangers.  The  seals  arc 
found  in  groups  on  the  ice,  sunning  themselves,  or  asleep. 
These  places  are  called  "  seal  meadoxJOsP  When  a  "  seal 
meadow"  is  reached,  the  men,  armed  with  spiked  clubs, 
beset  them  on  every  side,  and  with  a  knock  on  the  head 
dispatch  thein  with  great  rapidity.  If  not  instantly  killed, 
they  utter  the  most  piteous  moans,  like  the  cry  of  children. 
They  are  skinned  at  once  and  on  the  spot ;  and  the  skins, 
pelts,  and  scalps,  with  the  inner  coat  of  blubber  on  them, 
are  then  carried  into  the  vessel,  and  strewed  upon  the 
deck  until  they  have  become  sufficiently  dry  to  be  stowed 
below. 

As  many  as  800,  and  sometimes  1,000,  have  been  taken 
by  a  vessel  in  one  day.  The  seals  are  oifour  kinds  :  the 
bay  seal,  found  on  the  coast ;  the  hooded  seal,  which  has  a 
hood  that  it  can  draw  over  its  head;  the  square  flipper; 
and  the  harp  seal,  the  last  named  being  the  most  valuable. 

In  1845  there  went  out,  from  the  port  of  St.  John  alone, 
to  the  seal  fishery,  120  vessels,  of  11,863  tons,  and  manned 
by  3,895  men.  They  took  302,303  seals.  In  1852,  tlie  seal 
fishery  of  the  Island  employed  367  vessels,  of  35,760  tons, 
manned  by  13,000  men,  and  took  550,000  seals.  During 
the  same  year,  7,333  tons,  220  gallons  of  seal  oil,  valued 
at  $1,188,500  ;  387  tons,  237  gallons  of  blubber  and  dregs ; 
and  531r,378  ^ieal-skins,  were  exported,  the  whole  being 
valued  at  $2,085,100. 

The  census  of  1857  gives  the  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  seal  fishery  at  802,  tonnage  57,898^,  men  on  board, 
14:,442.     Number  of  seals  taken,  428,143. 

Herrings  are  plentiful,  but  until  recently  have  not  en- 
tered much  into  the  fishing  industry  of  the  colony.  In 
1857  there  were  157,354  barrels  of  herring  cured. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  aahyion  fishing.     It  has 

secured   more   attention  of  late  years.     In   1857,   2,940 

tierces  of  salmon  were  cured,  besides  913  fresh  salmon  that 

were  disposed  of  in  St.  John's.     The  following  is  the  nnm- 
48 
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bcr  of  boats  that  were  engaged  in  the  shore  fishery  in 
1857;  large  boats,  from  four  to  fifteen  quintals,  10,497; 
large  boats,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  quintals,  797;  large 
boats,  from  thirty  quintals  and  upward,  1,2J4, — ^total, 
12,588. 

CoMMKRCE. — Fish  is  the  great  staple  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  Newfoundland. 

The  following  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Island  tor  a  series  of  years,  will  indicate  at  once  the 
amount  of  its  commerce,  and  its  stationary  character.  In 
1829  the  imports  of  the  colony  were  valued  at  $4,096,995; 
the  exports  at  $3,451,545, 

Imports.  Exporta, 

1845 $4,006,650  $4,097,190 

1840 4,01  l,4:i5  3,705,515 

1847 4,217,045  4,0rr>,825 

1848 3,848,140  4,187,905 

1849 3,700,912  4,207,521 

1850 4,103,116  4,683,676 

1851 4,609,291  4,276,876 

1852 3,857,468  4,306,376 

1856 6,356,H30  6,693,985 

1857 7,067,160  8,255,855 

1858 5,864,310  6,594,180 

1859 6,020,680  6,785,565 

For  1860,  the  imports  were  valued  at  $6,270,640 ;  the 
exports  at  $6,358,560.  During  the  last  260  years,  this 
Island  has  furnished  fish  and  oil  to  the  value  of  very  nearly 
$650,000,000. 


CHAPTEE   TV. 

POPULATION,  CIVIL   AND   RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS,  Ac. 

Population. — In  1785,  the  population  of  the  Island  wM 
estimated  at  10,244;  in  1806,  it  was  26,505;  in  1S25, 
45,759 ;  in  1836,  73,705 ;  in  1845,  96,295  :  in  1851,  it  was 
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101,r)00 ;  and  by  the  census  of  1857,  it  was  122,638.  The 
last  census  shows  that  107,399  of  the  population  were  born 
in  Kewfouridhind ;  3,516  born  in  England  ;  7,383  in  Ire- 
land ;  I)0O  in  Scotland ;  475  in  the  British  colonies ;  and 
the  bahince  in  forei<i:n  countries. 

In  1^57,  the  religious  census  is  stated  as  follows: — 
Church  of  England,  44,285 ;  Roman  Catholics,  56,895 ; 
Wcshn-ans,  20,229 ;  Kirk  of  Scotland,  302  ;  Free  Kirk, 
536  ;  Congrcgationalists,  347  ;  Baptists  and  other  denom- 
inations, 44. 

The  phices  of  worship  are:  Church  of  England,  75; 
Chunrh  of  Rome,  63;  Wesleyans,  37;  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
1 ;  Free  Kirk,  2 ;  Congregationalist,  1. 

ruder  the  head  of  trades  and  professions,  we  have  the 
following  statement: — Clergymen,  or  ministers,  77;  doc- 
tors and  lawyei-s,  71 ;  farmers,  1,697  ;  mechanics,  1,973 ; 
merchants  and  traders,  694 ;  persons  engaged  in  catching 
and  curing  fish,  39,805;  able-bodied  seamen  and  fisher- 
men, 20,S87 ;  j)crsons  engaged  in  lumbering,  334. 

HrrLiMN(;s. — ^The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the 
Island  in  lSr>7  was  18,3<;4.  These  were  inhabited  by  20,187 
families.  The  number  of  uninhabited  houses  was  903; 
of  houses  then  in  ju'ocess  of  building,  1,026 ;  of  stores, 
barns,  and  out-houses,  9,940 ;  of  fishing-rooms  in  actual 
use,  6,006. 

Schools. — Denominational  schools  prevail  more  in 
Newfoundland  than  in  any  of  the  lower  ])rovinces.  De- 
nominational conflicts  of  a  fierce  and  pernicious  descrip- 
tion prevail  there  also.  There  are  Episcopalian  schools, 
Roman  C^atholic  schools,  and  Protestant  dissenters'  schools. 
In  1S36,  there  were  but  79  schools  in  the  colony.  In 
1845,  there  w^ctc  209  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  10,266 
pupils.  In  1857,  there  280  schools,  and  the  number  of 
jnipils  in  attendance  was  14,136.  The  sum  voted  by  the 
legislature  for  education,  in  1859,  was  §55,968.  There  is 
a  General  Protestant  Board  of  Education  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  Board.    There  are  three  academies  in  St.  John's ; 
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one  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  of  England,  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  Wesleyan  Church,  respectively.  Tliere 
is  a  high  school  in  connection  with  St.  Andrew's  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  There  is  a  grammar  school  of  a  superior 
character  in  Harbor  Grace.  There  are  ten  commercial 
schools  of  a  superior  character. 

Legislative. — ^Tlie  first  legislature  of  Newfoundland 
met  in  the  year  1832.  The  elective  franchise  was  confer- 
red, in  1832,  on  the  whole  male  population  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  occupying  dwelling-houses,  either  as 
owners,  or  tenants  for  one  year.  The  legislature  consists 
of  the  governor  in  council  and  two  houses  of  Parliament : 
the  upper  house,  called  the  Legislative  Council ;  the  lower, 
the  House  of  Assembly.  The  executive  council  consists  at 
present  of  five  members ;  the  legislative  council  of  twelve, 
and  the  house  of  assembly  of  thirty  members. 

Judicial. — There  is  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  chief- 
justice  and  two  assistant  judges.  The  spring  term  of  the 
court  begins  on  the  20th  of  May ;  the  autumn  term  on 
the  20th  of  November.  There  is  a  central  circuit  court, 
the  spring  term  of  which  opens  in  April,  and  the  autumn 
term  in  October.  There  is  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  of 
which  the  chief  justice  for  the  time  being  is  judge.  There 
are  also  courts  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

BoABD  OF  Works. — ^Tliis  board  has  the  manaoferaent  and 
superintendence  of  the  public  buildings  and  public  works 
of  the  colony.  Government  House,  the  Colonial  Buildings, 
Court  Houses,  Customs  Houses,  Hospital,  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  all  other  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  Island  are 
under  its  control.  It  has  also  the  supervision  of  all  light- 
houses, buoys,  beacons,  roads,  highways,  bridges,  &c.,  &c. 
The  various  local  boards  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
central  board. 

Post  Office  Department. — ^There  is  a  postmaster-gen- 
eral in  St.  John's.  There  are  sixteen  post  masters  and 
mistresses,  and  fourteen  way-office  keepers,  in  the  various 
other  districts  of  the  Island. 
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The  only  route  on  which  there  is  a  daily  mail  is  between 
St.  John's  and  Portugal  Gove.  On  two  or  three  routes 
there  is  a  tri-weekly  mail,  by  wagon.  About  four  more 
routes  are  rim  weekly,  by  boat  or  messenger;  the  remainder 
are  nm  fortnightly  in  summer  and  monthly  during  winter. 

Elkctuio  Telkgraphs. — ^Tliere  arc  live  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  over-land  telegrapli  in  Newfoundland.  The  sub- 
marine line  from  Aspv  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  to  Cape  Kay, 
Newfoundland,  is  seventy-eight  miles.  Tliis  submarine 
line  was  laid  in  1856.  There  are  fifteen  stations  and  twenty- 
two  em])loyes.  The  tariff  from  St.  John's  to  Port  Hood, 
C.  B.,  is  three  dollars  for  ten  words,  and  for  each  additional 
word,  twelve  cents.  The  local  tariff  is  twenty-five  cents 
for  ten  words.  The  great  Atlantic  electric  cable  was  laid 
on  the  r)th  of  August,  1858.  Its  termini  were  Valentia  Bay, 
Ireland,  and  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

Banks,  &c. — The  Savings  Bank  is  governed  by  three 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  five  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly.  The  bank  is  opened  every  Mon- 
day for  depositors'  business,  and  on  every  Wednesday  for 
discount  business.  Three  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  all  sums 
not  less  than  $4.  No  sum  exceeding  §400  is  received,  ex- 
cept on  condition  that  it  shall  not  be  withdrawn  without 
two  months'  notice.  As  audited  the  31st  December,  1860, 
the  assets  and  liabilities  were  as  follows : — 


Asseta $930,633 

LiabUities 839,741 


Surplus  and  assets $90,892 

The  Union  Bank  and  Commercial  Bank  are  both  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  are  found  sufiicient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  community  in  this  department. 

There  are  fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  companies,  and 
agencies  for  British  and  foreign  ones.  There  are  also 
benevolent,  charitable,  and  religious  voluntary  associa- 
tions. 
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St.  John's  Citt. — ^This  is  the  capital  of  the  Island.  It  is 
built  mainly  of  wooden  houses.  It  is  built  at  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  best  of  harbors,  with  highlands  sheltering  it 
on  either  side.  It  is  entered  from  the  sea  through  a  narrow 
passage  only  about  six  hundred  feet  wide,  between  two 
lofty  cliffs,  which  ai'e  strongly  fortified.  The  city  is  lighted 
by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  a  pond  on  one  of  the 
adjoining  hills.  One  irregular  street  of  about  one  mile  in 
length  comprises  the  chief  buildings  of  the  city.  Tlie  Colo- 
nial Building  is  built  of  granite ;  the  Government  House  is 
a  handsome  building,  which  cost  nearly  $1,000,000.  Tlie 
new  Homan  Catholic  Cathedral  is  also  a  handsome  edifice. 

TiiK  Miquelets. — ^Theso  are  three  little  islands  on  the 
south  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  Fortune  Bay,  being  the  only 
remaining  possessions  of  the  French  in  these  regions. 
They  are  called  Miquelon^  Little  Muiuelon  (or  Laugley), 
and  St,  Pierre.  The  Miquelets  are  connected  by  a  sandy 
beach,  which  is  sometimes  passal>le  by  foot  travellers,  and 
at  other  times  cut  through  by  storms.  The  French  main- 
tain a  small  military  force  there,  and  it  is  the  head-qaar- 
ters  of  their  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  assuming  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  naval 
station. 
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ABOKiGUcn  of  New  Brnnswlck,  084-42(1 

Acadia  ColU'go  in  Nova  8cotia,  708. 

*'  Acatlia*^  iron  uiine  of  Nova  Scotia,  804. 

AcadlA,  New  Brunswick  flrst  settled  under 
the  name  ot  M2. 

Acton  coppor  mines,  825-32B>. 

Addinfrton  <'olonization  n>a<l,  SOft. 

AKTicultuml  Association  uf  Upper  Canada, 
history  ot,  44-48 ;  tables  of  the  exhibitions 
ot4&-17. 

Agricnltnral  capabilities  of  New  Brons- 
wick,  554. 

Agricultural  productions  of  Canada,  68-64; 
of  Lower  Cansilo.  85,  36;  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, «1,  62;  of  New  liniiibwlck,  56U,  687- 
P63;  of  Nova  Sc««tl»,  687;  <»f  Priuco  Kd- 
wanl  Isliind,  786 ;  of  Newfoundland,  758. 

Agricultural  prod  net!  vencsd,  comparative,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  635. 

Agricnltnral  products  exported  from  Can- 
ada. 21)1. 

Agricultural  School  at  8t  Anne,  in  Lower 
Canada,  89. 

Agricultural  societies  in  Lower  Canada, 
87-39. 

Agricultural  sodotlcs  in  Upper  Canada, 
89-5i». 

Agriculture  in  Canada,  history  of,88-M;  en- 
cuuraecment  of,  by  govorniiient,  42. 

Agriculture  in  N\>«-'BrunitwieL.  627-4i58. 

Agriculture  in  Newfoundland,  749,  751-758. 

Agriculture  in  Nova  Soj.tlo,  6S4-6!m«. 

Agriculture  in  Priuce  Edward  Island^78SL 

Ague  and  fever  unknown  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 556. 

**  Albert"*  coal  <»f  New  liranswick,  remark- 
able propertleN  of,  361. 

Albert  county.  New  Brunswick,  description 
of;  636. 

Albertlte,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
591. 

Albion  cool  mines  of  Nova  Sk^tia,  850. 

Alcwifu  fliihery  on  the  St.  John  Kiver.  560; 
in  the  Gulf  of  Sl  Lawreni^e,  TiSS. 

Alluvial  soils  of  Nova  Scotia,  671. 

Alluvium,  two  kinds  of  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 5S9. 

American  clergy  in  Canada,  rastrletions 
on,  876. 

American  oommon  school  syttom,  remarks 
oi  Mr.  Duncombe  on,  896. 


American  railroad  contractors  in  Oinada, 
exttinsive  operations  of;  88S^-9Mu 

Anecdotes  or  an  Amerioan  railroad  con- 
tractor.  2S3-284. 

Anticosti,  Island  ot,  Immense  peat  bog  in,  846. 

Autlcosti.  ship  route  fhim,  to  Superior 
City,  19. 

Apatite,  Importanoo  oi;  at  manure,  888; 
where  found  In  ( -anada,  886 ;  value  of  per 
ton  In  Kngland,  889. 

Architects  of  the  Government  buildings  at 
Ottiwa,  9ii. 

Area  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  14 ;  of 
New  Brunswick,  552;  of  Nova  Scotia, 
660;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  72S:  of 
Newfoundland.  744 ;  of  the  Labrador  nvn- 
inBuU,81;  of  llie  Ottawa  valley,  96;  of  the 
groat  basin  of  Lake  AVlnnlpeg,  75;  of  the 
timber  territories  oi  Canada,  67 ;  of  snd- 
Imentary  and  crystalline  rocks  in  Canada, 
88;  of  lAkft  Superior.  14;  of  Lake  Huron, 
14 ;  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  15 ;  of  Lake  On- 
tario, 16. 

Arichat  Academy  in  Nova  Scotia,  707. 

Ascott  copper  mine,  mar  Hherbrooke,  886L 

Ash,  two  »p<;cles  of,  in  New  Brunswick,  570. 

Atlantic  and  Puclflc,  importance  of  a  prac- 
ticable n>ute  between,  through  British 
territory.  872. 

Atlantic  coa5t  of  Nova  Scotia,  soils  ot,  608. 

Authors,  distinguished,  of  Nova  Scotlsu 
724. 


BaNKfl,  Grand,  of  Ncwfotindland,  751. 

Banks  in  NewfouiMlIand,756. 

BankM  in  Nova  Scotia,  704^ 

Baptist  Church  in  Cunada,  Literary  Insti- 
tute ot,  at  Woodstock,  489 ;  theological 
text-books  adopted  by,  443. 

BapUst  Church  In  Nova  Scotia,  71& 

Baptist  S<-minttry  at  Fredcrlefin,  614^ 

Bark  canoe,  how  cmstructed,  181-183. 

Bark  at  the  birRh-trce,  numerous  uses  oC;  18IL 

Barley,  prodnctlon  of,  in  ( 'anatK  56. 

**  Baron  of  Benfhjw,''  the  great  timber  ship, 
286. 

Baryten.  sulphate  of,  where  found  in  Gan- 
a4la,884. 

BuMwiHKl-tn.'e  in  New  Brunswick,  ftTSL 

Batiscan,  Radnor  forfta  at,  619. 
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Bftttean,  description  and  biBtory  of  the, 

188,184. 
Bay  of  Chalear  ood,  inperlority  of  the,  C61. 
Bay  of  Chalear,  descrlptlnn  oi;  609. 
Bt^y  of  Fundy^aea  flaheriea  Jn.  074-^80; 

BavB  of  Nova  Scotia  691  -,  Prince  Edward 
bland,  7i8;  of  Newfoundland,  747. 

Beanbamois  canal,  length  and  coarse  oi^  167. 

Beaver-skins,  early  tax  on,  97fi. 

Beaver,  the,  the  present  symbol  of  Canada, 
27&. 

Beech,  two  soedes  of^  in  New  Bnmswlek, 
568. 

Belluville  Seminary  near  Pioton,  488. 

Bichromate  of  potash,  how  mannfactored  in 
Norway,  832. 

Birch-bark  canoe,  how  oonstmcted,  181-188. 

Birch,  four  species  of^  in  New  Brunswick, 
563. 

Bircb-tree  and  bark,  ralne  of  the,  188. 

Birds  of  Nova  Scotia,  675. 

Bishop's  College,  Lennozville,  history  of; 
530  ;  fiicalty  of  arts  in,  521 ;  fiMmlty  of 
divinity  in,  522. 

Blind  in  Nova  Scotia,  688. 

Board  of  Works  in  Newfoundland,  758. 

Boanls  of  Agriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  48. 

Bobcaygeon  colonization  road,  806. 

Bog  iron  ores  of  Canada,  819. 

Bog  soils  of  Nova  Scotia,  678. 

JBoU  braU%^  or  half  breeds,  Omadian,  87. 

Books,  value  of,  imported  into  Canada  in 
1850-61, 47& 

Botanical  Society  of  Canada,  51,  472. 

Boundaries  of  Ciuiada,  18. 

Boundary  of  New  Brunswick  settled  by 
treaty,  1842,  551. 

Breadth  of  beam  of  vessels  admitted  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Welland  canals,  182. 

Bridge  over  the  St  Lawrence,  plans,  for,  265. 

Bridges  in  Oonada,  cost  of  construction  oL 
127. 

Bridge,  the  Victoria,  origin  of,  257;  de- 
scription of;  25S-268;  cost  of,  268. 

Bridle  and  winter  roads  in  Canada,  116-119. 

British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island, 
mineral  resources  of,  865-871. 

British  Columbia,  influence  o^  on  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Saskatchewan,  78, 80;  com- 
munications with,  79. 

British  government,  early  policy  of;  in  re- 
gard to  education  in  Canada,  8i5. 

Brothers  of  St  Joseph,  587. 

Bruce  copper  mines,  822,  828. 

Buffalo,  Brantfonl  and  Qoderioh  Ballway, 
history  oi;  284-286. 

Buildings  in  Newfound  knd,  757. 

Buller,  Arthur,  remarks  of;  on  education  in 
Lower  Canada  in  1888  {note\  501. 

Burlington  Bay,  railway  from,  to  London, 

J.  9  v. 

Bush,  list  of  articles  necessarj  for  a  settler 

going  into  the,  804 
Butternut  tree  in  New  Bnmswiek,  668. 


Calvchil  description  of  the,  111. 
Campbell,  Mr.  John,  gold  found  by,  near 

Halifax,  357. 
Camping  in  the  Canadian  woods  in  winter. 


Canada,  phyrioal  features  ot  18-Sl;  gw> 

graphic  surface  ot  20 ;  soils  0^22;  cU- 
mate  of,  27 ;  Agricultural  history  of,  82- 
64;  forest  industry  of,  64-74;  Northwest 
Territory  <^,  74-SO  ;  agricultural  prodao- 
tions  of  52-64;  travel  and  transportation 
in,  99-268 ;  roads  in,  102-128;  water  oom- 
munications  of,  129-185;  history  of  rail- 
ways in,  190-256 ;  aclion  of;  in  favor  of  aa 
inter-colonial  railway,  241 ;  eleetrte  tel- 
egraph in,  266 ;  trade  and  eomnMrce  ^ 
868-807;  present  trade  ot  293-296;  im- 
mizratloa  into,  801-8U8:  mineral  resonrcas 
ot  808-850 ;  historical  sketch  of  education 
in,  878-541. 

Canada  Gold  Mining  Co.,  operations  ot  ^Ml 

Canada  Presbyterian  Church,  college  ot  at 
Toronto,  488 ;  text-books  adopted  by,  4I2L 

Canadian  age  of  iron  and  brass,  221. 

Canadian  guarantee  law  of  1849,  unguarde^ 
2i0. 

Canadian  Institute  at  Ottawa.  47L 

Canadian  Institute  at  Toronto,  47L 

Canadian  Literary  Institute  at  Woodstodc, 
484 

(Radian  railway  gauge,  268-855;  advant^s 
ot  in  case  of  invasion,  256. 

Canadian  railway  statistics,  198-196L 

Canadian  securities  in  England,  200. 

Canadians,  not  **  morally  responsible^  for 
the  failure  of  the  Grand  Trunk  BaUway, 
205,211. 

Canadian  tariffs,  800; 

Canadian  trade,  total  tonnage  engaged  in,  la 
1858-61,  295. 

Canals  in  Canada,  149-166,  158-185;  taUe 
showing  dimensions  and  coat  ot  177;  re- 
marks on  the  system  ot  181. 

Canals  in  connection  with  the  St.  LawreiML 
16, 19,  20. 

Canals  in  Nova  Scotia,  697. 

Canoe,  bark,  description  of  the,  181-188. 

Capes  Gf  Prince  Edward  Idand,  729. 

Gipital  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  in 
1856,  281. 

Carboniferous  districts  of  Nova  Scotia^  soUf 
of.  670. 

Cariboo  district  on  Frazer  Blven  86T. 

Osrlolea,  description  of  and  mode  of  traTol- 
ling  hi,  90. 

Carleton,  county.  New  Bran«wick«  dewrlp- 
tion  ot  M9. 

Carleton,  Sir  Gay,  governor  of  New  Bmnt- 
wick  in  1785,  544. 

Cartier.  Jacques,  the  St  Lawrence  ditcer- 
ered  by,  268. 

Catalogue  of  useftd  minerals  foond  in  Qui- 
ada,  818-815. 

Catholic  college  of  Regiopolis  opened  al 
Kingston  in  1846.  89& 

Cattle,  climate  of  New  Brunswick  Ikvorabla 
to  the  rearing  ot  560. 

Cedar,  the  white,  in  New  Brunswick.  571. 

Census,  religious,  of  Nova  Scotia,  ^Ot 

Choir  of  agriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  6L 

Chambly  canal,  when  projected,  150L 

ChamblV  Industrial  College,  52& 

Channels  of  Canadian  trade,  298. 

Characteristics  and  cost  of  Canadian  eanalii 
177. 

Charlotte  ooim^,  New  Bmnswiek,  defcrip- 
tion  ot  64a 
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**  Gurlotte,''  tho  first  rlrer  ttoiiiMr  In  Upper 
ConadA,  141. 

Ch«floit«u>wii,  P.  £.  L,  detcription  of;  TML 

ChAudieru  FulU,  90. 

Chauv«au,  Dr.,  appolnt4Ml  saperintendent 
of  oduuatiiiu  iu  Lower  Canada  In  1650, 
606;  ixuiMirlunt  5orv1ue«of,  60d,  60". 

Chlorite,  whcrv  fuund  in  New  Brunswick, 
696. 

Christian  Brothers'  Schools  in  Canada,  68(1 

Chrunii<*  iron,  whr-re  found  in  Canada,  871. 

Church  of  Kn^^loml  parochial  schools  In 
Uppvr  ('anjulu.  I'^J. 

Church  of  Ku;;Iand  Schools  of  theologf  in 
Canada,  4:{A ;'  ti-xt-books  used  in,  441. 

Chun-h  of  Uuni<\  schovtU)  of  theology  of;  In 
Upper  i^'aiiodu,  4:47 ;  text-boolis  used  in 
the  thoolo^'iral  acliuols  of,  441. 

Church  of  Scutluud,  university  of,  at  King- 
ston, 4ik>;  thL*olugicul  text-books  of;  441. 

Churches  In  New  Briiuswiclc.  013 ;  in  Nova 
BcoUa,  71-2.  TIU;  iu  Princo  Edward  Island, 
T8S ;  in  Nuwfuundland,  767. 

Civil  LiHt,riivenuo,  and  expenditure  of  New 
BrunswiclH  til  7. 

Classical  aiul  Industrial  College  of  8te. 
Aiuic  <ie  la  Tocatii^ro,  526;  of  Bte.  Mario 
do  Mannoir.  6'27. 

Classical  Oulio^e  and  Theological  Bemlnarj 
of  HoritroaL62»;  uf  Nioolet,624:  of  St. 
Hyacinthe,  5.24 ;  of  Ste.  Th6r4se  deBlain- 
ville,  626. 

Classical  CuUoge  of  Three  Kivera,  680. 

Chissicai  schools  In  Canada  in  17b&  and  1789, 
376. 

Clay,  platitic,  whore  found  in  New  Bmns- 
wick,  604. 

Cloariug  wild  land  in  New  Bmnswick,  621. 

ClorKy,  American,  in  Canada,  restrictions 
on,  376. 

Clergymen,  number  of,  in  'New.Brunswick, 
613. 

Clinuto  of  Canada,  27-Sl ;  of  New  Brans- 
wick,  606;  of  Nova  Scotia.  663-666;  of 
Prince  Kdward  Island,  736;  of  Newfound- 
land. 764). 

CSoth  muiiufocturod  in  Upper  Canada,  68. 

Cloudy  lUiys  ul  Toronto,  tablo  oC  30. 

Coal,  not  f<)un<l  in  Canada,  3()9 ;  extensive 
fields  of,  in  Nova  Scotia,  36<);  amount  of; 
oxport4jd  at  l^ctou  in  lS6i(;  important 
mini-B  of;  at  Ciipc  Breton,  361;  amount 
raised  in  Nova  ^cotia  in  1861;  in  New 
Brunswick,  36-J,  36ii,  363:  in  Newfound- 
land, 3G0;  found  in  Jlritisn  Columbia  and 
Vane«iuver  IsIaniL,  368;  mining  for,  at 
Nanianio,  37U;  amount  exported  flrom 
Naniamo,  371. 

Coal,  bituminous,  where  found  in  New 
Brunswick,  fi90. 

Coal  measures  of  New  Brunswick,  860, 688. 

Cobtilt,  tmc^-s  of.  foil  ml  In  Canada,  829. 

Co<l  fLtlii  ry  in  the  Boy  of  Fundy,  676 ;  on 
the  (lulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  680;  of  New- 
foundland, 703. 
Coins,  value  oC  in  New  Branswick,  618. 
Colbome,  Sir<lohn,  endowment  obtained  by, 

for  Upper  Cuuula  iiollegc,  392. 
CollufTO  preparatory  schools  in  Canada,  488. 
Colleges  in  Lower  (.Canada,  608-640. 
Colleges  In  Upper  Canada,  481-467 ;  theologi- 
oal  toxt-books  adoptod  in,  441-448. 


Colleges  In  Nora  Scotia,  TOT. 

Colonization  roads  in  Cauada,  61,  806. 

Colored  se{Mirate  schools  in  Cana<la,  428. 

Columbia,  British,  gold  discoveries  in,36fr- 
867. 

Commerce  and  navigation  in  New  Brans- 
wick, 6U6-609. 

Commerce  and  trade  of  Canada,  268-807 ;  of 
Nova  Scotia,  690 ;  of  l*rince  Edward  It- 
land,  737;  of  Newfoundland,  766. 

Common  School  Act  of  Up|H-r  Canada,  the 
first  appropiiations  under,  3S4. 

Common  Scuools  In  Canwla,  trma  1816  to 
1822,  3S4;  in  New  Brunswick,  616-617; 
in  Nova  Scotia,  706;  In  Upper  Canada, 
grants  for,  419 ;  increase  in  tho  number  oL 
420. 

Common  school  system  of  America,  re- 
marks of  Dr.  DunoomlH)  on,  896. 

Common  school  system  of  Upper  Canada, 
distinct! vo  features  of,  409  ;  permanency 
of;  411 ;  support  o^  not  compulsory  on  the 
municipalities,  412;  text-books,  mapfi,^bc^ 
used  in,  418-416;  religious  character  oil 
416. 

Communications  of  Canada,  by  water,  199- 
IW. 

"Company  of  Canada.""  2T0. 

**  Comimny  of  Ono  Hundred  Partners,"  809. 

Conft^rcnce  at  Toronto,  in  relation  to  an  inter- 
colonial railwav,  2:^1. 

Congretfational  Church  in  Nova  9cotia,  T18. 

Congroi;;ational  Odlcfire  of  British  North 
America.  440 ;  text-books  used  in,  448. 

Constitution  of  Nova  Scotia,  716. 

Continental  Church  and  Sch(Nil  Society,  688. 

Convents  in  UpiK>r  Cana<la,  480,  486. 

Contractors,  Aiiiorlcan  railroad,  extenalTe 
operations  of,  222-224. 

Contractors  of  the  Grand  Trank  Co.,  gor- 
orument  controlled  by,  210. 

Oontracis  of  the  Grand  Trank  Co.,  defectlre 
provisions  of,  209. 

Contracts,  railroad,  item,  and  per  mile,  com- 
parc<l,  202. 

Copi>cr  Bay  mine,  828. 

Copper,  grav  sulphuret  of,  found  in  New 
Brunswick,  692. 

Coi>pcr  mines  of  Lake  Huron,  produce  o( 
9^;  at  Acton,  826-3-28 ;  Ascot,  826. 

Copper  mining  In  the'liike  r^on,  821-888 ; 
in  Canada  East,  324-327. 

C'oppor  on  Lake  Sni>erIor,  found  in  1687, 2TL 

Copi>er  ores  found  in  groat  abundance  in 
Canada,  321 ;  discoveries  of,  in  New  Brans- 
wick, 362;  in  Newfoundland,  864;  in 
Vancouver  Island,  367. 

Copper  r^ritca,  deposits  of;  in  New  Brnna- 

Corduroy  j^ads  in  Canada,  119. 

Corn  Indian,  production  of,  in  Canada,  6O1 

Cornwall  canal,  history  of  tho,  167. 

Connirato  names  of  railways  in  Canadli 
193-196. 

Cost  of  public  works  connected  with  inland 
navigation  in  Canada,  179.  180. 

Cost  of  railways  in  Canada,  196. 

Cot«au  locks,  tolls  taken  at,  in  1818-^148. 

Cottage^  French  Canadian,  on  the  St  Law- 
rence; 85u 

Counties,  description  of  New  Bronawick  bj, 
627-668. 
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Ooanties  In  Norft  Bcotta,  aprrleuUiml  rank  of^ 

688 ;  rank  of;  ia  fishing  Indnstry,  689. 
0)ant]r  grammar  schools  In  Upper  Omada, 

432. 
Coureura  du  Bois^  Canadian,  mode  of  life 

of;  87. 
Course  of  study  in  the  tkcultj  of  arts  in 

Canadian  aniversiUe^  468. 
Ooorse  of  the  seasons  in  New  Brunswick, 

657. 
Courts  of  New  Brunswick,  610:   of  Nova 

Scotia,  717 ;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  740 ; 

of  Newfoundland,  708. 
Oiminaiti,  iuvenile,  schools  for,  in  Upper 

Canada,  468;  reformatory  school  for,  at 

Isle  aux  Noix,  S88. 
Cronyn,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Iluron,  theological 

college,  proposed  by,  487. 
Crooks,  Mr.  Wm.,  remarks  ot  on  the  state 

of  education  in  Canada  in  1818,  887. 
Crops  in  New  Brunswick,  average  produce 

otMO. 
Cro8by  iron  mine,  on  the  Bideau  Canal,  81 6L 
Grown  lands  of  Nova  Scotia,  708. 
Crown  lands  surveyed  and  for  sale  in  Can- 
ada, 806. 
Crystilline  rocks  in  Canada,  area  of;  28. 
Culture  of  wheat  in  Canada,  58. 
Currency,  provincial,  of  Nova  Scotia.  708. 
Customs  revenue  of  Canada  in  1851-4S1, 800. 


DALHOUgn  College  In  Nova  Scotia,  708. 
Dams  suggested   as  a  means  of  flooding 

shoals  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  169. 
Dawson,  Dr.,  remarks  o^  on  the  iron  ore  of 

Nova  Scotia,  851-^56. 
Day  in  the  wilderness  of  Canada,  88-90. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums  in  Lower  Canada, 

5SS. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Nova  Scotia,  688;  insti- 
tutions for,  711. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School  in  Upper  Canada,  467. 
Deaths  in  Nova  Scotia,  681,  682. 
Debt,  public,  of  Nova  Scotia,  708;  of  Prince 

Edward  Island,  '741. 
Defence,  importance   of  an  inter-oolonlal 

railway  for,  24,V247. 
Denonvillo,  M.  D.,  hostilitv  of,  to  English 

trading  in  Canada  in  I6861,  271 ;  letter  of; 

to  Gov.  Dongan,  272. 
Deposits,  supertlcial,  of  Canada,  818 ;  tertiary, 

of  New  Brunswick,  589. 
Descriptive   account  of  New  Brunswick, 

652 ;  by  counties,  627-658. 
Destroyers  of  wheat  In  Canada,  54-67. 
Directness  of  Canadian  navigation,  180. 
Discovery  and  early  fortunes  of  Nova  BcotUL 

651-669. 
Diseaso^  ordinary,  in  New  Brunswick,  022; 

in  Nova  Scotia,  681,  682. 
"Documents  de  Paris,''  early  history  of 

Canada  contained  in,  27. 
Dogs,  employment  o^  in  winter  travelling 

in  Canada,  90-94. 
Doolittle,  Rev.  L.,  Bishop's  College,  Len- 

noxville,  projected  by,  MO. 
Dongan,  Governor,  letter  of,  to  Denonville 

r»o<e),  272;  letter  of;  on  beaver  hunting, 

Dorchester,  Lord,  action  of;  in  relatfon  to 
education  in  Canada,  877. 


DonglM,  Sir  Howard,  tfoTemor  of  New 

Brunswick,  1824,  546u 
Douglastown,  destruction  of;  in  ihe%reit 

Mframichi  fire,  650. 
Duncombo,  Dr.,  remarks  ot  on  the  Gem- 

mon  Schools  of  America  in  1B86,  896. 
Dundas   Street,   established   by  Govenor 

Sfmooe,118. 
Durham  boat,  history  and  deacriptioa  of 

the,184w 
Durham  IxMts,  expenses  of;  firom  Lsdrtas 

to  Kingston,  148;  canaci^  ot  149:  Um» 

and  expense  of;  fh>m  Kingston  to  Ladilne, 

149 ;  trade  done  in,  149. 
Durhaon.  Lord,  int^-colonial  railway  pro- 
posed by,  288 ;  remarks  ot^  <m  edaoatioB 

in  Lower  Canada,  602. 


Easlt  educational  efforts  in  Upper  Canada, 
874 :  in  Lower  Canada,  1 682-11^,  48&-4S& 

Early  history  of  New  Brunswick,  M2-M6 ; 
of  Nova  Scotia,  654-659;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  729-788;  of  Newlbundland, 
744-747. 

Earhr  navigation  of  the.St  Lawrenoa,  146- 

Early  roads  in  Canada,  111,  112, 116L 

Early  trade  of  Canada,  26&-275. 

Earnings  and  expenses  of  nilwayt  in 
Canada,  196L 

Ecclesiastical  condlti(Mi  of  Nova  Sootia. 
711-714 

Educational  commnnities  in  Lower  Canads. 
584. 

Educational  department  for  Upper  Canada. 
421. 

Educational  Mslation  in  Upper  Ouada, 
from  1806  to  1816, 881. 

Educational  statistics  of  Lower  Canada,  640. 

Education  in  Lower  C-anada,  bistoricsl 
sketch  of,  4S5-542;  indebted  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  458;  from  1769  to  1S00,4»- 
491;  progress  of,  fVt>m  1801  to  ISIS,  491- 
495;  fh>m  1S19  to  1885,  496-499;  fh>m 
1886  to  1840,  499-603;  pnigresa  ot  f^m 
1841  to  1846.  608-606;  ftt>m  lS56to]Se2, 
60e-508;  public  aid  to,  in  nm,  640:  table 
showing  the  progress  of,  in  l&63-'6i,  641; 
parliamentary  grants  for,  641. 

Education  in  New  Brunswick,  614-<iT. 

Education  in  Newfbundland,  757. 

Education  in  Nova  SooUa,  7^-711. 

Education  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  T8f. 

Education  In  Upper  Canada,  historical 
sketch  ot  878-4S1;  history  of,  tntm  173S 
to  1806,  874;  le^laUon  in  regard  Us 
from  1806  to  1816,  881 ;  remarks  of  Mr. 
M.  Smith  on  the  state  of;  in  1908-11, 
888;  popular,  from  1816  to  1832,  SM: 
Mr.  Gourli^'s  renurks  on,  in  1SI7,  886; 
letter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Crooks  in  reUtion 
to,  in  1818,  887;  fitful  progress  ot,  fkx>m 
1822  to  1886,  890:  parliameatary  inquirr 
as  to,  and  its  results,  from  1S86  to  1848, 
896;  progress  of;  Arom  1S44  to  185&,  899; 
higher  and  intermediate,  fhnn  195B  to 
1860,  401 ;  summary  of  institutiona  ibr, 
407;  progress  of;  419;  gorcmment  office 
of;  421;  additional  supplementary  aids 
to,  476;  endowments  for,  477;  nomber, 
oharaeter,  and  Taloe  of  institationi  fbr. 
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478,479;  tables  ■howiiurthe  progreMOf; 

from  IS42  to  1B61,  480,  481. 
Educatifmufllce  in  Upper  (3ao(ula,  421. 
Eh'ctrlc  Teletiraph  in  Canaila,  2G8;  in  New 

BninBwIck,  '267,  G05;  in  liova  dcotia,  2G7. 

701;  in  IVince  Edward  Island,  74»;  In 

Nowfuundland,  ".OO.  • 

Elcnifntary  Schools  In  Lower  Canada,  •*i34. 
Elgin  colonization  road  in  Lower  Canada, 

El^in,  Karl  ot,  remarks  by,  on  the  educational 

system  of  Canada,  41d. 
Elm.  tho  white  and  red  in  New  Brunswick, 

56&-MSL 
Emigration  of  American  loyalists  to  Canada, 

101. 
Endowments,  educational  in  Upper  Canada, 

477. 
Euer'iand.  discreditable  railroad  transactions 

in.  22r>.  227. 
Ennisliilien.  petroloom  found  at,  846;  vifld 

of  oil  at,  849 ;  export  of  i>etroleum  from, 

til  England,  850. 
Episcopal  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  712. 
Epidoupulians  in  Prince  Eilwanl  Island,  739. 
Eur<ip«.  large  exfiort  of  lumber  to.  tVi. 
Exhiiiltions  of  the  Airricultural  Association 

of  Cinada  West,  44-4}s. 
£x]K*ndituro  and  rvvonuc  of  Canada,  161, 

162,  8U0, 301 ;  of  New  Brunswick,  617;  of 

Nova  t«cotia,  702;  of  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, 741. 
Exiiorts  and  imports  between  Canada  and 

the  United  Statics  in  18rjO-60,  299. 
Ezpprtd  and  imi>orts  of  New  Brunswick, 

from  1828  to  1860,  607;   of  Nova  Scotia, 

69t).  691 ;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  789; 

of  Newfoundland  in  lS4ft-18Q0.  7S6. 
Exports  fh>m  Canada,  in  18G2-'61,  ralao  of; 

294. 
ExiMirts  from  Canada  to  tho  United  States 

In  1^1-61,  297. 
ExiKirts  of  fish  fh>m  New  Brunswick,  in 

ItOO-ls^o,  OcA;  firom  Newfoundland,  756. 
Exports  of  lumber  from  Quebec,  257. 
ExiMirts  of  planks  and  boards  frt>m  Canada 

to  tho  United  States,  69. 
Exi>orts  of  wheat  from  Canada,  02,  68,  290, 

291. 
ExTKirts  to  Great  Britain  firom  foreign  and 

Colonial  porta  in  1880,  292. 
Exports,  total,  from  Quebi>c,  in  1808,  292L 
ExJMrtA  via  the  Bt  Lawrence  in  1807-61, 

value  of.  298. 
Express  Companies  in  CVuiaila,  248-251. 
Extrav:upuico  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailroad 

Company,  212. 


**  Fabriqub^  School  Act  in  Lower  Oanada, 

provisions  ot  498. 
Fabrique  Scho<ils  in  Lower  Canada,  586. 
Fallun*  of  tho  Grand  Trunk  Kailway,  causes 

ot  2(»<^214. 
Fall  of  nln  at  Toronto,  28, 81  ;iat  Montreal,  29. 
Fares,  cheap,  influence  ot  on  railroad  travel, 

248-250. 
Farm  practice  In  Lower  C«anada,  84. 
Farms,  French  Canadian,  divisions  ot  88. 
Farms  in  Upper  Canada,  value  ot  68. 
Felspar,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 


Fertile  Bolt  of  tho  North-Woat^erritorj, 
7&-78;  fertility  ot  80. 

Fever  and  oirue  unknown  in  New  Brant- 
wick,  556l 

Fire,  inH'at  destruction  of  pine  forests  by,  70 

Fire,  th<;L'rvat  Mlrumichi,  of  1h25,  646-551. 

Fint  establishment  of  common  schools  in 
Canada,  884w 

Fish  cared  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1651  and  186L 
689. 

Fish,  dried,  oxportM  from  Newfoundland  In 
1849  and  1857,  754. 

Fish  cx]K>rtGd  from  New  Brunswick,  in 
1850-1855.  585. 

Fi»h,  frcah-water,  of  Newfoundland,  749. 

Fish  of  Nova  Sofitia.  675. 

Fisheries  of  New  Bninswick,  574-586;  of 
Nova  Scotia,  688;  of  lYince  ]<>lwanl  Ishmd, 
785.  787;  of  Newfoundland,  758-756. 

Fitftil  pro^n^ss  of  education  in  Canada  from 
1822  U)  188(V,   890. 

Foffs  on  the  hay  of  Fundy,  656. 

Fori'St,  tabicit  of  the  produce  of,  in  Canada, 
71,  72;  Cinailian,  value  of  the  products  ot 
from  1858  to  ISitl,  287;  product  ot  in 
New  Brunswick  m  IS49-185^  574;  in 
Prince  Eiiwanl  Islaml.  784. 

Forest  industry  of  Canada,  64-74. 

Forcst-tn-oii  in  New  Brunswick,  561-674. 

Forces,  iron,  at  Three  Rivers  and  in  Batl»* 
can,  819. 

Fonu  of  government  of  New  Brunswick, 
609:  of  Nova  Scotia,  714;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  789 ;  of  NewfoundlaniL,  758. 

**  Forty  Thieves,'*  the,  in  tho  American  Con- 
gress, 225. 

Fosallifenius  rocks  of  Canada,  area  ot  27. 

Froztsr  river,  gold  diMooverios  on,  866. 

Fredoricton,  in  New  Brunswick,  settlement 
otM4. 

Free  grunts  of  lands  in  Canada,  808;  oondi- 
tions  ot  806. 

Free  {lorts,  Canadian,  value  of  imports  at| 
299. 

Freight  tratlic  on  Canadian  railroads.  2S0. 

French  Canadian  farms.  dlvlMons  ot  88. 

French  population  removed  from  Noya 
Scotia  in  175^  658. 

French  Ulver  and  Ottawa  navigation,  IfiC^ 
161. 

Friends'  Seminary,  near  Picton,  898-488. 

Frontenac  and  Madawaslut  colonlsati(m 
road,  806. 

**  Frontenac^**  tho  flrst  steomet  on  Lake  On- 
tario, 188. 

Front  road!^  in  Lower  Canada,  105. 

Fn>»t  and  snow,  travel  an<l  tnnsport  Afdll- 
tated  by,  in  i:una<la,  117-119. 

Frosts  in  New  Brunswick,  effect  of,  on  tht 
land,  56a 

Fruit-growers*  Association  for  Upper  Gtn- 
nd.^,  4a 

Fruits  and  regetables  in  New  Bmnswiek,628. 

Fulton,  how  for  indebu*d  to  Symington,  I87. 

Furs  and  skins  exports  ot  fhim  Canada  in 
1858-61,  284w 

Far  tnule  of  Canada,  275-281 


G.\LZ!rA,  whore  found  In  Canada,  820. 
Game  and  wild  beasts  In  Now  Bmnawiok. 
621 
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OaspA  B^,  In  th«  Golf  of  8t  Lawrence,  a 
true  port,  299 ;  yalae  of  Imports  at,  899. 

Oasp^  at«am  and  sailing  Tesacls  bnilt  at,  186. 

Gauge  on  Canadian  railways,  258-26Sl 

Genenil  Mining  Association  of  Nova  Sootia, 
860,802. 

G«nerftl  Railroad  Law  of  New  York,  281 

G«ognu>hical  snr&ce  of  Oanada,  20-22. 

G«ol(igical  structure  of  Canada,  810-818. 

Geology  of  New  Brunswick,  585-690. 

Gloucester  county,  New  Brunswick,  descrip- 
tion of;  029. 

Goderich,  Brantford  and  BoflUo  Railway, 
history  of;  284-286. 

Gold,  discoveries  ot,  in  Oanada.  880 ;  In  Nova 
Boutia,  356-859:  amount,  of,  obtained  by 
the  Canada  Gold  Mining  Co.,  in  2851-2, 
881 :  amount  obtained. In  Nova  Scotia,  859 ; 
discoveries  of,  in  British  (Columbia,  865- 
867 ;  discoveries  of  in  Vancouver  Island, 
867;  yield  of;  in  British  Columbia,  368, 
869 ;  discoveries  of;  in  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritory, 871. 

Gold-flclds  of  Nova  Scotia.  857,  858;  sur- 
veyed and  divided,  859;  advantages  of, 
860;  of  BriUsh  Columbia,  866^ 

Gore,  Governor,  trustees  of  public  schools 
in  Upper  Canada  appointed  by,  in  1807, 
{note\  882. 

Gourlay,  Mr.  Robert,  remarks  of;  on  the  state 
of  education  in  Canada  in  1817,  8S5. 

Government  buildings  at  Ottawa.  96. 

Government,  form  of;  in  New  Brunswick, 
609;  in  Nova  Scotia,  714;  in  Prince  PCd- 
wovd  Island,  789 ;  in  Newfoundland,  753. 

Government,  Imperial,  action  of,  in  relation 
to  an  intor-colonial  railway,  242. 

Governors  of  Nova  Scotia,  list  of;  from  1710 
to  1858,  725. 

Governors  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  list  of; 
from  1770  to  1859,  741. 

Graded  roads  in  Canada,  120 ;  length  and  cost 
of,  127,  12a 

Groin  portage  railways  in  Canada,  286-288. 

Grammar  schools  in  Canada,  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  in  relation  to,  879;  ef- 
forts of  government  for  the  establishment 
of;  879;  Dr.  Baldwin's  and  Mr.  Strachon's, 
881;  masters  of;  in  1818  (noteX  889;  dis- 
trict schools  converted  into,  in  1889,  897; 
improvements  mode  in,  in  1858,  402. 

Grammar  schools  in  New  Brunswick,  614 

Grammar  schools  in  Nova  Scotia,  706. 

Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  751. 

Grand  Lake,  New  Brunswick,  601. 

Grand  Seminuire  at  Montreal,  528. 

Grand  Seminary  at  Quebec,  518. 

Grand  Trunk  Rail^vay,  history  of  the,  197- 
806;  causes  of  fkilnre  of  the.  206-214; 
amount  of  aid  granted  to  by  government, 
218;  no  return  tratlic  on,  247:  connection 
of  express  conipanies  with,  250-258. 

Granite,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
592. 

Grant*,  free,  of  lands  in  Canada,  808;  con- 
ditions of,  806. 

Grants  made  by  Canada  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Co.,  20a 

Grants,  parliamentary,  for  educational  pur- 
puses  in  Canada,  ttom  1882  to  1861,  541. 

Gninhite,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
C91. 


Gravel  roads  In  Canada,  121 

Great  Western  Railway,  aoronnt  of  goTem- 
ment  aid  granted  to.  218;  history  of  the, 
220^288;  items  of  the  cost  oi;280;  nn- 
necessary  cost  of,  281 ;  defects  in  the  lo- 
cation o^  281 ;  excellent  etinipments  and 
Management  of;  288;  gaugis  adopted  by, 
254. 

Grenville  College,  building  erected  for,  a* 
Prescott  {noU\  894. 

"*  Griffon,''  the.  La  SaUes  ship  on  the  lakes, 
270. 

Grindstones,  where  mannlkctored  in  Now 
Brunswick,  598. 

Gulf  of  St.  L&wrenoe,  fisheries  in  the,  880- 
588. 

Gypsum,  where  found  in  Canada,  840;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  858;  uses  ot840;  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  value  o<;  841 ;  re- 
marks of  Sir  Wlh.  Logan  nn,841 ;  amount 
of;  annually  raised  in  Canada,  841 ;  Talna 
per  ton,  842 ;  where  found  in  New  Brana- 
wick,591 


HABrrAKS,  tenacity  of;  fbr  old  costoma,  lOQi 
Hackmatack,  or  American  larch,  in  Now 

Brunswick,  562. 
Haddock  fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fondy  57T.< 
Hake  fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  576;  In 

the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  581. 
Halibut  fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  578L 
Halifiuc,  history  and  description  ol,  721-7S8L 
Harbors  of  New  Brunswick,  627-658;  of 

Nova  Scotia,  602;    of    Prince     E^^ard 

Island,  729 ;  of  Newfoundland,  747. 
Harvey  Hill  copper  mine,  826. 
Hastings  colonization  rood,  80S. 
Hay,  production  of;  in  Canada,  60. 
Healtbftilness  of  New  Brunswick,  006;  of 

Nova  Scotia,  666. 
Hemlock  spruce  of  New  Bnmswlck,  568L 
Herring  fishery  of  the  Bay  of  Fondy,  077 ;  tm 

the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  682. 
Herring  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  769k 
Hessian  fly,  ravages  of;  in  Oanada,  661 
Highlanders,   settled   on    Prince   Edward 

Island  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  781. 
Hind,  Prc^ssor,  remarks  of,  on  the  value  and 

uses  of  gypsum,  840;  on  slate,  848^ 
Historical  sketch  of  education  in  Upper  Gan- 

ada,  87»-481;  in  Lower  Canada,  485-649L 
Histonr,  early,  of  New  Brunswick,  5^-^: 

of  Nova  ScoUa,  654-650:   of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  729-788;  of  Newfomdhuid, 

744-747. 
History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  iTf- 

284. 
Hornstone,  where  found  in   New  Bmaa- 

wick,  596. 
Horseboat,  no  longer  nsed  In  Conada,  IM. 
Horse   railways  Id  Canadian    dlJM^  fSB^ 

256. 
Horticultural  Societies  in  Upper  Oaaada,  00. 
Horton  Academy  in  Nova  Scotia,  TOT. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  history   of  tho^ 

279-284. 
Hull  iron  mine  in  Canada,  81 6u 
Humidity  of  climate  of  Toronto,  table  oC  Ml 
Huronian  system  of  rocks  in  Canada,  811 ; 

iron  orea  found  in,  816;  ea]>rifiBit>aa  t«Ibb 

in,  822. 
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Hjdraallo  cement,   material!  for,  where 
found  in  GauuUt  848. 


loELAKD  fipar,  where  fonnd  In  New  Bnmi- 
wicir,  6m. 

Idiots  and  lunatics  in  Nova  Bcotia,  688w 

Immignuit  u^noics  in  CanadOi  808. 

Imm tyrants,  number  arrived  at  Quebec,  in 
18.^0-61,  3U1 ;  arrival  and  distribution  of, 
in  1861,34)2;  tax  on,  302;  number  of,  ar- 
rived in  Now  Brunswick  in  1844-60,  6>27. 

Immi{rrantit  to  New  Brunswick,  information 
for,  619-683. 

Immi;;rHtlon,  cxpenditnro  In  1861,  808. 

Immi^tion  into  Canada.  801-808. 

Immifrratldn,  total,  trom  Great  Britain,  from 
1815  to  ISM,  303. 

Imperial  trovcrnmont,  action  ot  in  relation 
to  an  int«r-c«ilonlal  railway,  848. 

Imports  and  cxiiurts  bvtwtHin  Canada  and 
the  Unitvii  StiiU'S  in  180O-4i0,  899. 

Importa  and  exiM>rts  of  New  Brunswick, 
from  1^2^  Ui  1^60,  6u7;  of  Nova  Scotia, 
690,691;  of  Princo  Edward  Island,  738; 
of  Newfoundland,  in  1»45-1809,  756. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Cana- 
da in  1851-61,297. 

Imports  into  Canoila  trom  British  and  for- 
eign ports,  in  1^58-61,  893;  value  ot,  898, 
894. 

Imports,  value  of^  at  Oaspd  Basin  and  Baolt 
Ste.  Marie,  297. 

Imports  via  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1857-4n, 
value  ot,  898. 

Improvement  of  the  river  Bt  Lawrence, 
161-169. 

Inca^  of  Peru,  magnificent  roads  eonstniet- 
ed  by,  108. 

Indian  corn,  production  of,  in  Canada,  60. 

Indian  salmon-spearing  in  Labrador,  83-87. 

Indians  in  Upiicr  Canada;  benefits  of  the 
Common  bcoiK>l  Act  extended  to,  in 
1884,  391 ;  schools  for,  377,  429. 

Indians,  Montof^nals,  of  Labrador,  88. 

Indiana,  tribes  of^  In  New  Brunswick,  694- 
626. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  St. 
Michel  527;  of  Notre  Dame  do  Levis, 
528;  of  Laval.  524;  Ste.  Marie  do  la 
Beaucc,  528;  of  Verchon.>a,  589;  St.  Oor- 
maln  do  Kimouski,  529;  of  Shcrbrookc, 
529;  of  La  Chute,  589;  of  Longueuil, 
580. 

Industrial  resources  of  Nova  Scotia,  684;  of 
Prince  Kdwiurd  Island,  786 ;  of  Newfound- 
land, (Al. 

Information  for  immigrants  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, 619-623. 

Inheritance,  law  ot  in  New  Bronswick, 
612. 

Inland  hills  of  Nova  Scotia,  soils  ot  669. 

Institute  of  Prince  Kupert's  Land  inoU\. 
474. 

Institutes,  scientiflc,  in  Upper  Canada,  478. 

Inter-colonial  Kailway,  nroiMSed,  888-847. 

Interest,  rate  of  in  Nvw  Brunswick,  619. 

International  communication  in  New  Bnms- 

wick,  600-605. 
Invasion  of  the  wilderness  in  Canada,  61. 

Invasion,  value  of  an  Inter-colimial  railway 
in  case  of;  845-847. 


Iron  ochres  of  Canada,  where  fbnnd,  888 ; 
remarks  of  Sir  William  Logan  on,  888w 

Iron  ores,  where  found  in  Canada,  815-880; 
characteristics  of  Canadian,  817-818: 
where  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  351,  856:  cost 
ct^  in  various  localities,  355,  356;  discov- 
eries of  in  New  Brunswick,  368;  abun- 
dant  in  New  Brunswick,  591. 

Iron  pyrites,  remarkable  lode  of^  in  New- 
foundland, 864 :  abundant  In  Now  Brum- 
wick,  594. 

Iron  steamers  on  Chaudidre  and  Ghata  Lake^ 
154. 

Iroquois  Indians,  in  potaesiion  of  Upper 
Canada  In  1777, 100. 

Iroquois  river,  navigation  oi;  151. 


Jadx,  fonnd  In  New  Bmnswlck,  605. 
Jasper,  where  found  in  New  Bmnswlck,  60& 
Jesuit  Colleiro  de  Ste.  Muric,  Montreal,  586l 
Jesuits,    forfeited    estates    of^   in    Lower 

Canada,  489,  491 ;  educational  efforts  of; 

in  Canada,  584. 
Johnston,  Prof.,  on  the  agricultural  ei^Mb- 

bilitles  of  New  Brunswick,  554. 
Jolietto  Industrial  College,  586. 
Judicial  institutions  in    New   Brunswick, 

610;  in  Nova  Scotia,  717;  in  Prince  VA- 

ward  Island,  740 ;  in  Newfoundland,  766L 


Knm,  Mr.  Thos.  C,the  originator  of  th» 
Victoria  Bridge,  857. 

Kennebecasis  river,  in  New  Brunswick,  601. 

Kent  county,  New  Bmnswlck,  description 
0^638. 

Kings  College  in  New  Brunswick,  614 

Kings  College  in  Nova  ScoUa,  707. 

Kings  College,  Toronto,  charter  obtained  for 
in  1827.  31)1 ;  cLvter  of,  amemled  in  1887, 
897;  foundation  stone  of,  laid  in  1842,  899; 
name  ot,  changed  to  University  cf  To- 
ronto. 400. 

Kings  county,  New  Branswiok,  descriptloa 
of;  648. 

Knox's  Theological  Colleg^  899, 488L 


Labor,  demand  for.  In  New  Bmnswlck,  880. 

Labrador,  Peninsula,  80-88. 

Lachine  Canal  and  French  Biver,  proposed 

canals  between,  158-161. 
Lachine  Canal,  whc-n  projected,  150 ;  con- 

Btractlon  and  enlargement  of;  166l 
La  Chute,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Col- 
lege of;  529. 
Ladles  of  Ste.  Croix,  537. 
Ladies  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame, 

schools  of,  in  Canada,  530. 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  587. 
Lake  Champlaln,  lm]K>rtance  of  a  lanro  canal 

connecting  it  with  the  St  Lawn-nce,  183L 
Lake  Champlaln  route  of  navigation,  151. 
Lake  Ilnron  and  Ottawa  cauals,  proposed, 

158-161. 
Lake  Huron,  description  of;  14;  importanea 

of  a  railway  to,  from  Queb4>c,  847. 
Lake  Nipissing,  prop^i^ed  oinala  to,  159-161 ; 

iron  ore  found  near.  816. 
Lake  Ontario,  description  oC  15, 16;  the  first 

steamboat,  on,  188-441 ;  railway  from,  to 
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the  IUIb  of  magara,  191 ;  STStem  of  rocks 
on  the  north  shore  ot^  812. 
Lakes,  the  great,  14-20 ;  comparatiye  area, 
elevation  and  depth  ot,  20;  influcnoo  ot 
on  the  climate  of  C4inada,  27 ;  early  navi- 
gation o^  185;  number  and  tonnage  of 
Radian   vessels   on,  in  1S50-1861,  186; 

steam  vessels  on,  141 ;  passenger  steamers 

on,  no  longer  sustained,  28Sw 
Lake  8t  Clair,  description  oC  16. 
Lake  St  Peter,  channel  of;  deepened  by 

dredging,  165. 
Lakes  of  Now  Bmnswlck,  601 ;  Nova  Scotia, 

661 ;  Prince  Kdward  Island,  729 ;  New- 

fonndland,  748. 
Lakes  on  the  OtUwa  river,  94.  96i 
Lake  Superior,  description  o^  14;  commn- 

nicatlons  with,7S;  copper  treasures  of; 

known  In  1687,  271. 
Lake  Winnipeg,  great  Inland  baaln  of;  74 
lAmberville,  Father  de,  on  the  prices  of 

beaver  skins,  276. 
Land,  tenure  of;  in  New  Brunswick,  612; 

clearing  wild.  In    Now  Brunswick,  621; 

granted  and  nngranted  In  Nova  Sootla,  702. 
Land  question,  the,  the  standing  nleyance 

of  Prince  Edward  Island,  782,  742. 
Lands,  f^e  grants  of,  in  Canada,  808;   en- 
dowments of,  for  educational  purposes  in 

Upper  Canada,  477. 
Lands,  crown,   in  Canada,  808;   in  New 

Brunswick,  how  sold,  668 ;  in  Nova  Scotia, 

70S. 
Lands  set  apart  for  educational  purposes  in 

Lower  Canada,  640. 
Land  under  cultivation  in  Newfoundland, 

762. 
Laprairle,  railway  from,  to  St.  John's,  190. 
Larch,  American,  in  New  Brunswick,  662. 
Ia  Salle,  voyage  of;  on  the  Lakes  in  the 

»♦  Griffon,*' 2TO. 
L^Assomption  Classical  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, established  in  1S82, 626. 
L'Assomption  College  established  at  Baad- 

wich  in  1865-6, 402. 
Lanrention  series  of  rocks,  28,  27. 
Laurentian  system  of  rocks  in  Oaaada,  810. 
LaurcDtide  Mountains,  21. 
lAval.  Bishop  de,  seminary  founded  by,  at 

Quebec.  1678,  48a 
Laval,  Industrial  and  Commercial  CoU^^ 

of,  528. 
Laval,  University  ot  at  Quebec.  608-512. 
Law  course  in  the  Upper  Caoaoa  Universi- 
ties, 444. 
Law,,  disregard  of  railroad  companies  for,  227, 
Law  of  inheritance  in  New  Brunswick,  612. 
Law  school  of  Osgoode  Hall,  448. 
Law  schools  in  Lower  Canada,  588. 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  when  es- 
tablished (no^X  ^ ;  law  course  ot  444- 

448. 
Laws  of  Nova  Scotia,  717. 
Laws  respecting  repair  of  roads  in  Lower 

Canada,  104-108 :  in  Upper  Canada,  109, 110. 
Lead  mine,  the  "Ramsay,"  320. 
Lead  ores,  where  found  in  Canada,  820. 
Lead  ores,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 

691. 
Le   Jeune,  Father,  first   Canadian   school 

opened  by,  at  Quebec,  1682, 486. 
Length  of  railways  in  Canada,  1^  191 


Letters  transmitted  In  OuadaiBlSn  and 

1860,  115;   carried   by   Canadian   ocean 

steamers,  144:  received  at  and  sent  firom 

the  Education  Oftice  m  Upper  Canada,  422. 

LibraricA,  coHeglate   and  other,  in    Upper 

Canada,  474;  in  Lower  Canada,  689, 
Library  system  of  Upper  Oanada.  414b,  421. 
Life  In  the  Canadian  wilderness,  87. 
Lighthouses  In  Canada,  eost  of;  178L 
Limestone  where  found  in  New  Bnmswl^ 

692. 
list  ci  articles  necessary  for  a  settler  going 

into  the  bush,  801 
Literary  associations  in  Upper  Canada,  4T0; 

in  Lower  Canada,  689. 
Lithographic  stone,  where  fonnd  in  Oanadfti 

884. 
Liverpool  and  N.  A.  Steamship'Co.,  142. 
Live  stock  in  Upper  Canada,  63;  in  New 

Brunswick,  627-688;  in  Nova  Bcotia,  687; 

in  Prince  Edward  Island,  736;  in  New- 
foundland, 752. 
Loan  fhnd,  municipal,  in  Canada,  amounts 

taken  fh>m,  for  railway  purposes,  216, 217. 
Local  works  in  Canada,  cost  of,  17B. 
Locks  for  canals,  advantages  of  timber  in 

the  construction  of;  161, 175. 
Locks  for  batteanx    oonstmcted  bj  the 

Frendi,147. 
Locks  on  Canadian  canals,  151-166. 
Locks  on  the  Wolland  canal,  not  ad&pted  to 

side-wheel  steamers,  180L 
Locomotives  and  cars  on  Canadian  rail- 
ways in  I860. 196. 
Locomotives,  improvements   made  in,  by 

George  Stephenson,.  187-1 89;    tlie  first 

used  in  Upper  Canada,  192. 
Losan,  Sir  Wm.,  provincial   geologist  for 

Canada,  810;    remarks  o^  on    Oanailian 

iron  ochres,  888 ;  on  mica,  885 ;  on  slate, 

848;  on  petroleum,  848 ;  Talne  of  the  re- 

sc«t:hesof  (noto),  473. 
Londonjail  way  fh>ni,  to  BurUngton  Bay,  190l 
Longevity  in  Nova  Scotia,  6661 
Lougevl^,  instances  of;  in  Newfoundland, 

Longuenil,  Industrial  and  Oommcarolal  Col- 
lege of;  680. 

Lost  Chaudidre,  96. 

Lower  Canada,  area  of;  14;  agriealtnral  his- 
tory of;  82-89,  tables  of  agrioultnral  pro- 
ducts of;  85, 86 ;  oomparanre  progress  of 
in  agriculture,  41 ;  flUllng  off  In  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in,  Ki;  in  1777,100; 
revenue  o^  between  1791  and  1841,169; 
historical  sketch  of  education  in,  4S5^54S ; 
academies  in,  580. 

Loyalists,  American,  emigration  ot,  to  On- 
ada,101. 

Lumberers,  operations  of;  in  Canada,  07,  T2. 

Lumbering  in  Nova  Scotia,  608. 

Lumber  trade  of  Canada,  67-71 881-999. 

Lumber,  value  of  exports  o^  nom  t^n»^».^ 
66;  large  cxportot  to  Europe,  6&, 

Lunatics  and  Idiots  in  Nora  Scotia,  68S. 

Lutheran  Church  in  Nora  Sooda,  718. 

Macadam  roads  in  Canada,  198 ;  length  and 

cost  of,  127, 19a 
Mocfarlane,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  wm*»titfcjw 

ture  of  bichromate  of  potaah,  StU. 
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McOill  ColU'ixo  at  Mnntreft],  foandcnl  by  TInn.  ' 
Jiuni'ii  Mc<iill,  .Ohi;  clinrnctcriBtlcsof, ftir*:  , 
stiitNtirs  *>(,  .MiJ;  «!.)iirBi*  of  utuily  in.  ."il7:  I 
h«tiiiirs  in.  51>i;  fncnlty  of  arlR  In.  Mft- i 
Mt»;  fji'Miltv  of  iiH.diufni;  In,  MU:  funilly 
of  l.iw  In.  r»li». 

Mr<iill.  Ili'n.  Jaiiu  s,  founder  of  McOlll  Col- 
li'K«- at  Moutrval.  fiKi;  bioprraphlcul  uotico 
of  {noti  ).  .'«iii, 

Mc<rri-;ror.  Mr.,  on  the  beauty  of  American 

fi'n->L-.  TxlT. 
M:u-kfn-l  ii>li<-rv  In  the  Buy  of  Fundy,  DT8;  ' 

iu  tji«-  (Hilf  tif  i^u  I^Hwronw,  Bb2. 
M:Ml.iu:ihk.'i  riviT.  OH). 
MailH.  n'lniiiM'nkli'in  for  carriiii^  of,  to  the 

(•rami  Trunk  (?•!..  'iiii. 
Miiitl.iinl.  sir  INTf^rinr.  vffurth  of,  for  the 

pmriiotion  of  othte-atiuu  iu  Uppor  Ommiu, 

MnnLMneM*   oto\,   where   fonnd    In    New 

linniNwii'k,  '^J\. 
Muni.i.  riilroail,  in  Kn;;!anil,  'i'A  227. 
Man ulaei lire.-*  In   Nt-w   Hninswiek,  TiOO;   in 

fiuv.i    >r«itiu.    •UM:    in    Prince    Kdward 

Irihiml,  T-M  ;  In  Ni'wfounUlan<l.  iS3. 
Mannrt'H.  iriineral  in  CanAiliv.  :}:}8. 
Mai*K-  su:rar.  iii.inufartnro  of,  in  ^'ew  nruns< 

wick.  .VfcV. 
Mjiple-irei-s  of  Now  TSrunhwirk,  fi(U. 
Mar'>]",  wliero  t«mn«l   in    New  Itninswiek, 

:>'.♦:». 
Marnior-k  Im<1s  of  Iron  ore  ut,ni6. 
M'lMi^iic/iuxfftx    J'tuiefyer,    <tpinl<in    of    the 

<-i||tor  of. a.->  to eduejitlon  in  T-anada  {no(^\ 

•»i4. 

M:i>M»ii  Indw-trlal  (%>ll»';;e,  .ViC. 

Mar:i]i«'  and  Cap"  ( -hat  i-olonizatlon  nx'ul,  HOn. 

Meehanii>'  instltnte.>«  in  npjterCanadu.  4GS; 

in  I^»w»r  Canada,  .'/W. 
M^Miii-al  e«nir.<»'  in  the  ITppcr  CauailaUnl- 

Vi-rr-itits.  -I.VJ. 
Midifine.  sehooiH  of,  in  I'pper  Canadx  4!VK 
Mciili-ur,  Dr.  •!.  !»..  appninti-d  su|MTint<'nd- 

enf  off  ■duration  In  l«ower  i'anuda  in  ISliI, 

Mrrriit.  Hf.n.  \V.  II.,  pn)joctor  of  the  Wcl- 

land  canal.  17^1 
M'-tailit'i  r<iiis  nteks  of  Xew  Brunswick,  363. 
M«tapi-<]i:i  roNinizalion  nmd,  "Atd. 
Mt  i«'»rii!>iL'y  ot"    Can.-Ml.-v,  2tJ-31;    of  Ncw- 

fiiiirxMaiid.  7ol. 
Mrlhndi't  (  inirehe.s  in  CVinodo,  have  no  the-  j 

ol<i;;iral  s-  hold.  4'Mi.  i 

Met.h«»<li-t>.  Woleyan.  aea<lemy  of  the.  In  ', 

rpiHT  C:tn:ni:i,  :".'.»-J,  ■i'M;  fi-malo  etdlese  of. 

at  iI.iMiiiion,  4:^:  tli(>(do;;li*al  text-lNM)ks 

of.  4t'J;  aiTulrniy  of  the,  in  New  Bruns- 

\%lfk.r.|."i, 
MiiM.  where  found  in  Canad.i,  &J5;  n'innrks 

of  •j-ir  Wni.  T.^'u'an  on.  :{:C>;   value  of,  in 

th"  L/indoti  rn  irki'i,  •liU). 
Miirniar  luilians  of  .Now  Bnin&wick,  625, 
Miehi>_'-an    line  of   railwuv.   loaMMl   bv  the 

<}r.in.l  Trunk  C-i.,  2«4. 
MIehiplc'iten  inland,  niekcl  found  on,  822. 
Miles  of  railway  In  C'unad.i,  1U2.  196. 
Milic'ief.  an   liiiliun  trIW.  of  New  Brnns^ 

wick,  OA'^  626. 
MilKrlte  found  at  Brouipton  lake, 889. 
MHI<«  and  inaiiuCictorios  m  New  Branswiek, 

MilU  in  Newfoundhind,  708. 


Minora!  niannr«»  of  Canada,  83^ 

Minend  ri's«)un'i'^  of  (\anada,  •'(i)8-8*'>0;  of 
Nova  Sciitia.  KruJ-'jOO:  'if  Nvw  Brnu.iwick, 
86i>-'t6d.  ;i9<i-5'.n):  of  N.  wfoundlaiid.  8(VI- 
Mii.'i:  of  l}riii>li  C4)lunil>ia  and  Vanc<iuviT 
Island,  :J6r»-JJ71;  of  the  N-uth- West  Ter- 
ritory. S71.  H72. 

Mine*-,  ndiirrals  and  qn.irrioA  in  New 
Hriinswlek.rj!M)-.'*99. 

MiniUf;  in  Canada  and  In  Kni^lnnd,  827. 

Minor  Si'inlnary  at  QueUic.  618. 

Mlquehts,  French  fisheries  at  the,  760. 

.MimniicliI,  descrfjitlnn  of  the  tcreat  Are  In, 
.M«-.Vil. 

.Mlraniiehl  rlvi-r.  6«"i2. 

Mi«4iiMiarlf-.>>,  early  Fn^ich,  tradem  in  fan, 
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Mi!)te-><hipu  river,  nf  Lai-rador.  *'2. 

Model  ^rainniar  f^chodl  fur  TTpper  Canaflfl^ 

422-4.V.;  re-ulatlnns  of,  4,V». 
Mo«Iel  SidifMils  and  Noruial  (.'ollese  in  Nov* 

Sr.'.ti.:.  7<»D. 
Mod'M  Sehiiols  In  F^wer  Canada,  538. 
Midt«ie  IJiver,  of  T^bnidnr.  S2. 
Mi>l>on,  Hon.  Juhii,    builder   of   the    first 

hteainbonr  in  C:inada.  144). 
Mobon,  the  liMthcnt.  inuntneeut  donattona 

id;  toM'(jni<;o|le-e,rd.'i. 
Mont:u;nais  Imliants.  of  I^alirador,  S2. 
Montreal,  >ituation  of,  IM ;  climate  of,  2^-81 ; 

water    conununieaiiims    of,    with     New 

Yiirk,  MM :    diividvantutre.')  oC  mn)i>ared 

with  New  York.  171»;   ntreet  niilway  In. 

2.Vi:    t.-ia>M<ii'nl  C^dh'ifO  and   Tlti-olo;;lcal 

S«!ndnarv  of,  r»28. 
Montreal  C^^\^\M^r  Mining  ("o.,  322.  823. 
Montreal   inrean   Meiitnshli)!'.  1ii>d<!   of  ton 

nnL'e,  power.  :ind  c:ipa<dty  of,  14r». 
Montreal  Teleirniph  Co.,  pi-oCTebS  ot,  26<l 
Mf.")5i'.  Kaci.iry.  2'»2. 
Morality,  railw.iv,  in  America.  England  and 

Canada.  22t-22ft. 
"Moral  resptinalbilily''  of   Canaiiiant*   tnr 

the  failure  of  the  (irand  Trnuk  Kailwtj, 

20.').  211. 
Morrin  Classical  C«dleir>'.  Quebi-c,  r»30. 
M<iuntuin>  of  Cana<la.  L'l.  22:  of  the  North- 

We*-l  Territi»ry.  75;  of  Newfoundland.  748l 
Mnnieipalitie')  in  Cian.'iil.t.  amiuintA  taken  by, 

from  the  loan  fnn<l  for  railways,  216,  21 1; 

dlsn';ranl  of  obliuutionA  by,  217. 
Municipalities  in    l^pfM-r  Canada,  numbor 

of.  4l)!>. 
Municipal  mil  ways  in  Canaila.  214-821. 
Mus-uin.s  in  I'nper  Canaihi,  473. 
Muskoka  colonization  roa<I,  8O61. 


N.1NIAMO,  Vanwnivor  Iitland,  coal  minin^c 
operations  at.  370;  co.il  exported  from.  In 
1*61,  .S71. 

Natural  n-.-fuirces  <»f  New  IJninswiek,  636; 
«if  Nova  Scotia,  6ti6;  of  rrinc^  Kdward 
I^land,  734;  of  Newfiiundhin<i.  747. 

Navigation  and  rommeree  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 6«.>6-6(Vj ;  in  N..va  .Scotia.  iW-693: 
of  Trine^i  Edwani  I:>land,  737;  of  Ncw- 
founilland,  7&6l 

Navii:a(l<'n  iu  Canad.i.  pri^srciis  of.  131-141; 
tho'  threi;  (Treat  routes  ot,  151-1  .■*6;  coat 
of  public  works  for  (be  iuipruTument  of^ 
17:^;  railways  cannot  compete  with,  2U6. 
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pMDbertoD,  Mr.,  on  O*  praduet  of  gold  In 

British  ColamblA,  M8. 

Pemblnft  Muontaln,  In  thoHorth-Wctt  Ter- 
ritory, 75. 

Penlnsnla  of  Labrador,  80-S8L 

Peninsula,  westom,  of  Canada,  rooki  of  the, 
818. 

Pern,  maffniflcence  of  the  andsnt  roadi  ot 

loa. 

Peticodlac  river,  In  New  Brunswick,  Ml. 
PtUt  Semituiirs  at  Montreal,  fia& 
Petroleum,  whore  found  in  Canada,  30i,  846; 

oridn  ot;  847  ;  discovery  of,  847 ;  flowing 

wells  ot  84S ;  commercial  value  ot  849 ; 

exportation  ot  from  EnnlsklUen  to  £ng- 

Unit,  850. 
Phosphate  of  lime.  Importance  and  uses  ot 

88S ;  whi-rc  found  in  Canada,  889 ;  value 

ot  per  ton  In  Enfrlond,  889. 
Physical  features  of  Canada,  18-81. 
Pictou  Academy  1u  Nova  Scotia,  708. 
Pictou  coal  niinea,  850;  coal  raised  at,  SOL 
Pine,  white,  of  Now  Brunswick,  581. 
Plpc-stODc,  Indian,  where  found  in  New 

Brunswick,  5(^5. 
Plank  roods  in  Canada,  122;  length  and  cost 

ot  127, 12?L 
Planks  anil  boards,  export  ot  to  the  United 

States  from  Canada.  09. 
Plants  and  trees  of  Nova  Scotia,  660. 
Platos  in  the  tubes  of  Victoria  Bridge,  261, 

262. 
Ploughs  used  in  Canada,  description  ot  40. 
Plumbago,  where  found  in  Canada,  884-887 ; 

uses   ot  and   modes  of  purify  in;;,  887; 

where  fouml  in  Now  Brunswick,  501. 
Political  KtAte  of  Nova  Scotia,  714-719. 
Pollock  fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  676. 
Population  of  Canada,  82,  99, 102. 
Population  of  New  Brunswick,  progress  ot 

627. 
Population  of  Newfoundland,  756. 
Population  of   Nova   Scotia,  in  the  years 

1755-1861,  678;   comparative  increase  ot 

679 ;  by  counties,  679 ;  origin  ot  679. 
Population  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  738L 
Portage  railways  for  grain,  in  Canada,  886- 

2&S. 
Portland,  Dnko  ot  letter  ot  in  fiivor  of  the 

establishment  of  schools  in  Canada,  879. 
Portland   railway,   leased    by   the  Grand 

Trunk  Ca,  208. 
Portland  railroad  gauge,  how  forced  on  Can- 

ada.254. 
Post-ofllces  In  Canada,  table  showing  the  in- 
crease ot  115;  revenue  and  expenditures 

ot  in  1852  and  I860,  llOi 
POst-offlces  in  Nova  Scotia,  701;  In  New- 
foundland, 758. 
Post  roads   in  Canada,  table  showing  the 

progress  ot  15,  115l 
Poet  travelling  in  Lower  Canada,  110. 
Potash,  production  ot  In  Canada.  70. 
Potatoes,  production  ot  in  Canada,  60. 
Potsdam  sandstone.  Parliament  bonset  at 

Ottawa  constructed  ot  97. 
Fnirie  Plateau  of  Rnpert*s  Land,  TOL 
Ffealrlei^  wintw  Journey  on  the,  in  *'^"»««<% 

Presbyterian  Academy  at  Ilalilkx,  70T. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  Tli. 
IkMby  tviaa  OoUegos  in  Nova  Beotisi  T08. 

49 


Preabyterisai,  College  established  by,  at 
Kingston  in  1841,  897,488;  text-booki 
adopted  by.  442. 

ProBcott,  roads  of  Pern  described  by,  104^ 

Present  trade  of  Canada,  290-291 

Prices  of  timber  at  Quebec,  In  1858-61,  S8T. 

Prince  EdwanI  Island,  extent  and  general 
features  ot  728 ;  early  history  ot  729 ;  nat- 
ural resources  ot  784;  industrial  re- 
sources ot736;  population  otT88;  re- 
ligious denominations  in,  788;  education 
in,  789;  civil  government,  789 ;  revenue 
and  expenditure  ot  741. 

Prince  of  Wales,  donations  made  by,  to 
educational  institutions  in  Canada  in  1861, 
407. 

Private  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  480;  in 
Lower  Canada,  684. 

Prizes  awarded  at  agricultural  and  cattle 
shows  in  Canada,  46-47. 

Produce  trmio  of  Canada,  290,  291. 

Productions  of  the  forest  in  Canada,  71;  in 
New  Brunswick,  iu  1M9-1S55,  574. 

Products,  agricultural,  exported  fkom  Can- 
ada, 291. 

Products,  agricultural,  of  Lower  Canada,  85, 
86;  of  Upper  Canada,  61, 62;  of  Now 
Brunswick,  560,  G27-05r') :  of  Nova  Scotia, 
687;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  786;  of 
Newfoundland,  762. 

Professional  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  486; 
in  Ixiwcr  Canada,  682. 

Professions,  trades,  and  occupations  in  Nova 
Scotia,  680. 

Progress  of  Canada,  99;  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, 612-658 ;  of  Nova  Scotia,  654-727; 
of  Newfoundland,  744-760 ;  of  Prinoo  Ed- 
ward Island,  728-743. 

Progress  of  education  in  Upper  Canada,  419. 

Progress  of  navigation  in  Canada,  181-141. 

Prepress  of  population  in  Now  Brunswick, 
627 ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  67& 

Progress  of  roads  in  Canada,  116-124. 

Progress  of  travel  in  Canada,  110-11& 

Proimsed  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron  Csnali, 
l&J-lGl. 

Prospectus  of  the  Grand  Tmnk  Ca,  de- 
ceptive statements  ot  202, 209. 

Protestant  separate  schools  in  Csnada,  427; 
section  of    the  law  anthorixing  (nofs), 

Provincial  agricnltnral  association  of  Upper 

Canada,  4*-48. 
Provincial  Passengers*  Act,  provisions  ol^ 

80S. 
Provisions  necessary  for  a  settlsr*i  flunllT 

going  into  the  bush.  ^)i. 
Public  elementary  schools  in  Canada,  409; 

not  receiving  legislative  fUdi  429. 
PnbUo  Works  of  Not»  Scotls,  69^T09l 

QvADSunot,  native,  of  Nova  Scotia,  674 
Qoarriea,  minerals,  and    mines  in  New 

Brunswick,  600-m. 
Qnartemarv  deposits  of  Canada.  21 
Quartz  gold  veins  of  Nova  Scotia,  858L 
Quartz,  milk-whitevabundant  in  New  Brans- 
wick,  605^ 
Quebec,  climate  ot  27, 29;  steam  and  sall- 
Inff  vessels  built  at,  186;  importance  of  a 
raUway  from,  to  Lake  Huron,  247;  ship- 
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on,  848;   where  fbnnd  Id  Ouiadat  844; 

Bizos  nnd  prices  ot,  345;  wh«ro  found  In 

livw  lirunswick,  SIM. 
Hoof  of  Vli-toriA  Itrld^'o,  2C8. 
U(Mii  crtips  in  C'unada,  iitcrcoM  In,  68. 
R4>ul  mips,  l.ir(r«\  in  New  Itriinswlck.  M9. 
liny  III  (trim  mar  School  At  Ton)nto,  481. 
**  Uoyul  ln>titiitiun  fur  the  Advancement  of 

Ix'nriiin:;"  in    I^)wer   (^inada,  402,  494; 

po\viT5  of,  how  I  i  mi  till,  tiVt. 
Bu[KT['8  Ijind.  description  oC  74>S0. 
Bu^t,  diirnai.'e  dune  by,  to  the  wheat-crops  of 

C:uia<I:i,  .'m. 
Rye,  production  o^  In  Canada,  GO. 
Ky«Tron,  Kcv.  I>r.,  chiirtcr  obtained  by,  for 

I- p[MT  Canada  Ae.idcmy  at  Cohounr.  S'lO:); 

bio^'raphlnil  notice  of  (/<c;<<'),H08;  n>iiiarli8 

of,  on  American  tcacluTS  and  text-iioitlcs 

{note),  •1114 ;  appointed  bunerintendent  of 

schools  in  Upper  Canada  In  lb44^  8U9. 


Bable  TflLAirn,  a  dependency  of  Nora  8«otla, 

distcriptictn  of,  I'ld. 
Buclieit'it  II:u-bor,  Btoaincr  lannchod  at,  in 

IblU.  liSO. 
Backvillc  Ac^ulemy  in  NovaScolI.i,  707. 
Sailin;:  vcfl:k-Ia,  Canadian,  registered  in  1801, 

Bailin;*  ve!(^lels  on  thcfrrcat  \nkc»,  ISTi;  table 
of  number  and  tonna;;o  o^  built  in  Canada, 
HWk 

Bailing  vcftselis  total  tonnage  of,  engaged  in 
Unnudlan  troilc  in  l<>£iS-4}l.  VA 

8t  Andrew's,  NeM'  Iininswirk.  vesr»el8  en- 
tered and  rle.ired  tit,  in  IMtf-.OS,  041. 

Bt  Anne,  in  Lower  Canada,  agricultural 
Belli lol  ut,  HO. 

Bte.  Anne  (le  l:i  Pocatl<yrc,  Chisaical  and  In- 
dustrial Colle^v  of.  .ViTit. 
'      Bt<'.  Marie  de  la  Heauce,  Industrial  andCom- 
I  merei.il  (."on»';r«'  "t  WH. 

I      Bte.  Miirie  de  Mnnnoir,  Cl.asslcal  and  Indus- 
I  trial  Col le;re  of.  ,VJ7. 

j  I      Bte.  TlH.rei>e  de  Uiainville,  (na5sieAl  College 
an«i  Theoloirical  S.-minarv  of,  't'lSk. 

Bt.  Kniiieis  (  l.i>>ieal  C<dlege,  W-i. 

bU  Francis  Xavier'a  College  in  NoTft  Bcotta, 
70". 

Bt  (lermain  de  Klmouskl,  Industrial  and 
C4Miimrreial  College  of,  ri/£9. 

Bl  Ilvacinrhe.  Clai>!ii<-al  College  and  Thco- 
IoL'f.-:il  Seminary  of.  .V24. 

8*..  tliihn.  rity  of. 'in  New  Uninswlek,  C:J7- 
M»;  shipping  nnd  commerce  of,  tSS. 

dt  John  ciMinty.  Nuw  Brunswick,  descrip- 
tion of.  Gil. 

BL  John  river  In  New  Brunswick,  GOO;  fish- 
eries on.  ."i^O. 

Bt.  John's  City,  Newfoundland,  deserintion 
oC  TOO. 

Bt  JoiinX  railway  fhun,  toLapralrle,  190. 

Bt  Jos«?ph'»  C<dle;,i'  at  Ottawa,  4(H>.  487. 

BtI«iwn-neoand  .Vtlantic  line  of  rail  way  pur- 
cha8i*d  by  the  ( jrand  Trunk  Comiutny.  :iO^ 

Bt  Lawn'tiee  canals  adapte«i  to  side-wheel 
steamer^  1^0. 

Bt  LAwrenci>  river,  description  ot,  IG,  20; 
appearance  of  French  Canadian  settle- 
ments on,  STi;  earlr  navigation  of.  146- 
lAO;  lmpnivemcnto'ClGl-lG9;  table  show- 
ing extent  and  cost  of  worki  on,  177; 


adapted  to  steam  navlgBtlon,  161;  Talno 
of  trade  via  the,  293. 

Bt  Lawrence  river  compared  with  the  Mil- 
sissippi,  129,  \90. 

Bt  I^awrcnce  route  of  navigation,  great  ad- 
vantages of  for  ocean  Btcaineri^  146;  jwo- 
speetive  value  of,  to  (.^naila,  29S. 

Bt  Mary's  C^)llis:e  in  Nova  Sctitl.-u  70& 

Bt  Michaers  College  at  Toronto,  401,483. 

Bt.  Michel,  Industrial  and  C<m)mercial  Col- 
lege of;  In  Lower  Canada,  {)27. 

St  Peter's  Cunal  in  Nj)va  Scotia,  fi98. 

St  Sulpice,  theolc^ical  seminary  of;  at  Mon- 
tn-al.  4S7. 

Sahirles^  extrnva^nnt,  of  the  ofRcers  of  the 
<Trand  Trunk  Kailmad  Co..  212. 

Salmon  flsherle:^  i>n  the  St  John  rircr,  680; 
in  the  Gulf  of  ijt  L:iwrenee,  ^^:i 

Salmon  tl.«hery  of  Newfoundland,  75d. 

S:dmoH-spcarrni;  in  I^ibmdor,  b^S7. 

t»alt-sprlng^  where  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 50G. 

Banilstone,  where  fonna  in  New  Brunswick, 

Baiikatchewan   river,  gold  found  near  the 

head  waters  of;  871. 
Saskatchewan  valleys,  account  of  the,  76-78. 
SaultSte.  Marie,  a  free  port,  299;  value  of 

imiKirts  at,  299. 
Bault  Ste.  Marie  coUmization  road,  9W. 
Suvin^s  Itank  in  Newfoundland,  759. 
Suviuirs  I^nks  in  New  Brunswick,  018. 
Saw-ihllh  in  Canada,  GS;   in   New  Bruns- 
wick, .'>99:  in  Nova  ScotI.i,698u 
Scenery  of  Nova  Scotlx  GG8. 
School,  a^cultural,  at  St  Anne,  L.  Q,  89. 
School  apparatus,  how  supplied  in  CansdS| 

41.'>. 
School-books,  American,   remarks  of  Dr. 

KyerMin  on  (n/j/«),  VM. 
Scho<il-b«M)ks.  unlfonn  scries  of;  adopted  in 

Canada,  412. 
Schofd  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Uppex 

(.'unada,  467. 
Sc1iool-h«>us«'9  in  Nova  Scotia,  705,  706. 
BchtKd  libraries  in  Cana>la,  414,421 ;  In  Nora 

Scotl.%  106. 
Beholds  in  Canada,  373^541.    Bee  Eduoa- 

TIOX. 

Schools  in  I^wer  Canada,  4SV&41. 

Schools  in  New  Ilnin^wick,  615-617. 

Schools  in  Newfoundland.  757. 

Sch<Nds  in  Novit  Soitiii,  705. 

Schools  in  I*rincc  Kdwurd  Island,  789. 

{k*hoi»ls  in  Upper  Canaila,  873-4S1. 

Scientitlc  in.stitutc  in  UpiN'r  C-an.ida,  470. 

Scientific  observatories  in  Uj>pcr  Canada, 472. 

Screw  steamers,  first  lines  oi;  Di'tween  Liver- 
pool .and  Canada,  142,  143. 

Sea-going  vessels  built  at  Qnebec,  between 
1791  and  1  $6 1,  2S6. 

Seal  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  754 ;  statis- 
tics of,  755. 

Seaports,  C-anadian  and  Amoxicao,  compo- 
tltion  lietween,  173. 

Sea-shad  fishery  of  the  Bay  of  Fumly,  573. 

Seasons,  conrso  of  the,  in  New  Brunswick, 
657. 

Seasons  in  Nova  Scotia.  666. 

Seilimentvy  rocks  in  (^nada,  area  of,  23. 

Seed  necessary  for  a  sottJcr  going  into  tho 
bush,801 


fluiihiii  I  eomity.  Vtw  BRnmlcIc,  dflMrip- 

tioD  of;  MO. 
Banbury,  the  first  Engllih  Mttkment  In 

New  BrunBwlckJMa. 
Bondav  Bchools  in  upper  Oanrndi,  4SB. 
Superintendents  ana  visitors  of  sehodla  in 

Canada,  410. 
Buporior  schools  in  Canada  reoeivinff  legis- 
lative aid,  481 ;  not  receiving  pabuc  aid, 

43a 
Bnnplcmontary    educational    agendas    in 

Upper  Canada,  467,  468,  476. 
Burvcj  for  an  inter-colonial  railway  made 

under  lmpi>rlal  direction,  288L 
Bydnoy,  coal  mines  ol^  851. 
Symington,  William,   the   first  steamboat 

constructed  by,  187. 
Synopsis  of  Plains  for  a  bridge  at  Montreal, 


Table  land  of  Labrador,  88w 

Tache  colonization  road,  306. 

TangitT  rivur,  gold  found  on,  857. 

Tariffs,  Canadian,  800. 

Taxes,  direct,  in  Now  Brunswick.  621. 

Tcachertt,  AuitTican,  in  Caniulo,  remarks  of 
Dr.  Kolph  on,  308. 

Tcachc-nt.  numbor  of,  employed  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Caiuula,  419 

Teachers,  worn-out,  pcmtionod  in  Canada, 
415. 

Te.icLln(r,  schools  of;  in  Upper  Canada,  458- 
457. 

Telcfcrnph.  r-lcrtri<.%in  Canada,  266  „  in  Nova 
Scotia,  ^67, 701 ;  in  New  Urunswi<:k,  267, 
605;  in  Prince  Edward  Inland,  742;  in 
Ncwfonndland,  759. 

Tcmlsronata  colnnlzatlon  road,  806. 

Tcniponitiiro.  compomtlvc,  at  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  an<l  Quebec,  '29;  tiblu 
oi;  at  Torcmto.  80;  intiucnce  of  the  rivers 
ui>on,  in  (.  juiuda,  I'iO ;  ranges  of,  in  New 
Itruntswick.  &r>C,  557;  comparative,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  6&t;  In  Princo  Edward 
Island.  735;  in  Newfoundland,  751. 

Tenure  of  land  in  Now  Brunswick,  612. 

Territories  of  the  llndson's  Bay  Co.,  288, 
278. 

Text-books,  Iri»h  national  series  of,  adopted 
In  CanarK  414. 

Text-l^Hik%  theological  in  use  in  Upper 
C:m:ulu  collofi^oti,  441-448. 

Theol(»^ical  InMitnte,  established  by  the 
Congrcgationulists  at  Toronto,  in  1840, 
89& 

Thcolopiral  Schools  in  Lower  Canada,  582. 

Three  Kivcrs,  8U  Maurioo  forges  at,  819. 

Timber.  Canadian,  prlci-s  of,  65;  quantity 
and  valuo  of  exports  of,  C6 ;  British  Amer- 
ican, whither  cxi>orti.'il,  2>>S;  bhii>nu:ntii 
of,  from  Quebec  in  1>>0(^62,  289;  prices  of 
at  Qnob«-c,  in  1S5S-61, 2s9. 

Timbrr  rafts  on  the  great  lakes,  157. 

TimlH-r  ^lidt•Bou  the  Ottawa,  156. 

Timber  territories  of  Canada,  OT. 

Tinibor  trees  of  New  Brunswick,  561-564. 

Titanium,  ore  of;  found  at  Bay  St  Paul, 
819. 

Toll-gates  on  roads  in  Upper  C^inada,  124. 

Tonnage  of  vessels  at  Canadian  ports  in 
1858-61,294. 


m 


Tordi-Uffht,  tpeaifng  idmoB  b^,  In  I«b- 

rador,  88-87. 
Toronta  climate  of;  8d-81;  street  railwayi 

Toronto  an  Indian  village  In  1777,  100. 
Toronto  School  of  Medicine,  452, 458. 
Towns  and  villages  in  Nova  Scotia,  720. 
Tracks  of  wild  animals  the  first  roads,  116. 
Trade  of   Canada,    early,    268-275;    with 

France,  278 ;  total  value  ofl  294 :  total  ton- 
nage engaged  in,  295;  with  tne  United 

States,  299;   total  amount  of.  with  the 

United  States,  277;  channels  of,  298. 
Tradea,   professions,   and   occnpotlons    in 

Nova  Scotia,  6S0. 
Transportation,  ancient  modes  ot  102 ;  fSuU- 

ities  for  in  winter  in  Canada,  117. 
Trave]  and  Transportation  In  Canada,  99- 

256:  in  New  Brunswick,  600-605. 
Travel  in  Canada,  progress  oi;  110-115;  fli- 

ciiities  fbr,  in  winter.  117. 
Traveller,  American,  remarks  of;  in  relation 

to  edncation  in  Canada  in  1794-9,  875. 
**  Trawr  fishing,  injurious  results  o^  689. 
Treaty,  the  Beciprocity,  leading  points  oi; 

296;  table  of  imports  showing  the  ttttct 

of;  297. 
Trees,  enormous  destruction  of;  in  CanadiL 

64,70. 
Trees,  forest,  in  New  Brunswick,  661-574; 

in  Newfoundland,  749. 
Trinity  Collece  Universitv,  fkcnlty  of  di- 

vinltv  established  in,  485,  regulations  of 

the  theological  fiiculty  in,  486. 
Trustees  of  public  schools  in  Upper  Canada 

in  1807  (noU\  882. 
Tubes  of  the  Victoria  Bridtre,  259-268. 
Turnips,  production  of;  in  Canada,  60. 
Turnpike  roads  in  Canada,  122. 


UioTRD  States,  edncation  in,  compared 
with  education  in  Canada,  878;  imports 
firom  into  Canada  in  1S51-61,  297. 

Universities  in  Canada,  4ri7-i67. 

Universities  in  Lower  Canada,  508-580. 

University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennox- 
ville,  520^528. 

University  of  I^val  at  Quebec,  508-512; 
course  of  instruction  in,  500 ;  requisites 
for  degrees  in,  510,  511. 

University  of  MeGiU  College,  Montreal,  516- 
52a 

University  of  Qneen*s  College,  at  Kingston, 
charter  granted  to  in  1^1,897;  remarks 
on,  460;  course  in  the  faculty  of  arts  in, 
466;  law  course,  447, 449 ;  mMlcal  course 
of,  451, 453. 

University  of  Trinity  College  law  course, 
447;  remarks  on,  461;  course  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  in,  466. 

Universitv  of  Toronto,  buildings  of,  com- 
pleted in  1S59,  404;  commissioners*  re- 
commendations for  the  reform  and  re-or- 
ganlzation  of;  405-407 ;  law  course  in,  446, 
448;  remarks  on.  457;  course  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  in,  463 ;  medical  course  of; 
450,452. 

University  of  Victoria   College,  Cobourg, 
opened  in  1841,  398;    remarks  on,  459 
course  in  the  faculty  of  arts  in,  465;  law 
course  in,  447;  medical  course  of  451, 45& 
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